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BOOK  II. 

THE  LAYING  OF  THE  FOUNDATIONS 


C  H  A  P  T  E  R    I. 


HISTORICAL   SURVEY. 

THE  second  century  of  the  existence  of  Gentile-Christian 
communities  was  characterised  by  the  victorious  conflict  with  , 
Gnosticism  and  the  Marcionite  Church,  by  the  gradual  devel-  i 
opment  of  an  ecclesiastical  doctrine,  and  by  the  decay  of  the  early 
Christian  enthusiasm.  The  general  result  was  the  establishment 
of  a  great  ecclesiastical  association,  which,  forming  at  one  and 
the  same  time  a  political  commonwealth,  school  and  union  for 
worship,  was  based  on  the  firm  foundation  of  an  " apostolic" 
law  of  faith,  a  collection  of  "apostolic"  writings,  and  finally, 
an  " apostolic"  organisation.  This  institution  was  the  Catholic 
Church.  l  In  opposition  to  Gnosticism  and  Marcionitism,  the  main 
articles  forming  the  estate  and  possession  of  orthodox  Christianity 
were  raised  to  the  rank  of  apostolic  regulations  and  laws,  and 
thereby  placed  beyond  all  discussion  and  assault.  At  first 
the  innovations  introduced  by  this  were  not  of  a  material,  but 
of  a  formal,  character.  Hence  they  were  not  noticed  by  any  of 
those  who  had  never,  or  only  in  a  vague  fashion,  been  elevated 
to  the  feeling  and  idea  of  freedom  and  independence  in  religion. 

1  Aube  (Histoire  des  Persecutions  de  1'Eglise,  Vol.  II.  1878,  pp.  I — 68)  has 
given  a  survey  of  the  genesis  of  ecclesiastical  dogma.  The  disquisitions  of  Renan 
in  the  last  volumes  of  his  great  historical  work  are  excellent,  though  not  seldom 
exaggerated  in  particular  points.  See  especially  the  concluding  observations  in 
Vol.  VII.  cc.  28—34.  Since  the  appearance  of  Ritschl's  monograph  on  the 
genesis  of  the  old  Catholic  Church,  a  treatise  which,  however,  forms  too  narrow  a 
conception  of  the  problem,  German  science  can  point  to  no  work  of  equal  rank 
with  the  French.  Cf.  Sohm's  Kirchenrecht,  Vol.  I.  which,  however,  in  a  very  one 
sided  manner,  makes  the  adoption  of  the  legal  and  constitutional  arrangements 
responsible  for  all  the  evil  in  the  Church. 
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How  great  the  innovations  actually  were,  however,  may  be 
measured  by  the  fact  that  they  signified  a  scholastic  tutelage 
of  the  faith  of  the  individual  Christian,  and  restricted  the  im- 
mediateness  of  religious  feelings  and  ideas  to  the  narrowest 
limits.  But  the  conflict  with  the  so-called  Montanism  showed 
that  there  were  still  a  considerable  number  of  Christians  who 
valued  that  immediateness  and  freedom;  these  were,  however, 
defeated.  The  fixing  of  the  tradition  under  the  title  of  apostolic 
necessarily  led  to  the  assumption  that  whoever  held  the  apostolic 
doctrine  was  also  essentially  a  Christian  in  the  apostolic  sense. 
This  assumption,  quite  apart  from  the  innovations  which  were 
legitimised  by  tracing  them  to  the  Apostles,  meant  the  separation 
of  doctrine  and  conduct,  the  preference  of  the  former  to  the 
latter,  and  the  transformation  of  a  fellowship  of  faith,  hope,  and 
discipline  into  a  communion  "eiusdem  sacramenti",  that  is,  into 
a  union  which,  like  the  philosophical  schools,  rested  on  a  doc 
trinal  law,  and  which  was  subject  to  a  legal  code  of  divine 
institution.  * 

The    movement    which    resulted  in  the  Catholic  Church  owes 
its  right  to  a  place  in  the  history  of  Christianity  to  the  victory 

1  Sohm  (p.  160)  declares:  "The  foundation  of  Catholicism  is  the  divine  Church 
law  to  which  it  lays  claim."  In  many  other  passages  he  even  seems  to  express 
the  opinion  that  the  Church  law  of  itself,  even  when  not  represented  as  divine, 
is  the  hereditary  enemy  of  the  true  Church  and  at  the  same  time  denotes  the 
essence  of  Catholicism.  See,  e.g.,  p.  2:  "The  whole  essence  of  Catholicism 
consists  in  its  declaring  legal  institutions  to  be  necessary  to  the  Church."  Page  700: 
"The  essence  of  Church  law  is  incompatible  with  the  essence  of  the  Church." 
This  thesis  really  characterises  Catholicism  well  and  contains  a  great  truth,  if 
expressed  in  more  careful  terms,  somewhat  as  follows:  The  assertion  that  there  is 
a  divine  Church  law  (emanating  from  Christ,  or,  in  other  words,  from  the  Apostles), 
which  is  necessary  to  the  spiritual  character  of  the  Church  and  which  in  fact  is  a 
token  of  this  very  attribute,  is  incompatible  with  the  essence  of  the  Gospel  and  is 
the  mark  of  a  pseudo-Catholicism."  But  the  thesis  contains  too  narrow  a  view  of 
the  case.  For  the  divine  Church  law  is  only  one  feature  of  the  essence  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  though  a  very  important  element,  which  Sohm,  as  a  jurist,  was 
peculiarly  capable  of  recognising.  The  whole  essence  of  Catholicism,  however, 
consists  in  the  deification  of  tradition  generally.  The  declaration  that  the  empirical 
institutions  of  the  Church,  created  for  and  necessary  to  this  purpose,  are  apostolic, 
a  declaration  which  amalgamates  them  with  the  essence  and  content  of  the  Gospel 
and  places  them  beyond  all  criticism,  is  the  peculiarly  "  Catholic "  feature.  Now, 
as  a  great  part  of  these  institutions  cannot  be  inwardly  appropriated  and  cannot 
really  amalgamate  with  faith  and  piety,  it  is  self-evident  that  such  portions  become 
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over  Gnosticism  and  to  the  preservation  of  an  important  part 
of  early  Christian  tradition.  If  Gnosticism  in  all  its  phases  was 
the  violent  attempt  to  drag  Christianity  down  to  the  level  of 
the  Greek  world,  and  to  rob  it  of  its  dearest  possession,  belief 
in  the  Almighty  God  of  creation  and  redemption,  then  Cathol 
icism,  inasmuch  as  it  secured  this  belief  for  the  Greeks,  pre 
served  the  Old  Testament,  and  supplemented  it  with  early 
Christian  writings,  thereby  saving— as  far  as  documents,  at  least, 
were  concerned — and  proclaiming  the  authority  of  an  important 
part  of  primitive  Christianity,  must  in  one  respect  be  acknow 
ledged  as  a  conservative  force  born  from  the  vigour  of  Christi- 

legal  ordinances,  to  which  obedience  must  be  rendered.  For  no  other  relation  to 
these  ordinances  can  be  conceived.  Hence  the  legal  regulations  and  the  corres 
ponding  slavish  devotion  come  to  have  such  immense  scope  in  Catholicism,  and 
well-nigh  express  its  essence.  But  behind  this  is  found  the  more  general  con 
viction  that  the  empirical  Church,  as  it  actually  exists,  is  the  authentic,  pure,  and 
infallible  creation:  its  doctrine,  its  regulations,  its  religious  ceremonial  are  apostolic. 
Whoever  doubts  that  renounces  Christ.  Now,  if,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Reformers, 
this  conception  be  recognised  as  erroneous  and  unevangelical,  the  result  must 
certainly  be  a  strong  detestation  of  "the  divine  Church  law."  Indeed,  the  inclination 
to  sweep  away  all  Church  law  is  quite  intelligible,  for  when  you  give  the  devil 
your  little  finger  he  takes  the  whole  hand.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be 
imagined  how  communities  are  to  exist  on  earth,  propagate  themselves,  and  train 
men  without  regulations;  and  how  regulations  are  to  exist  without  resulting  in  the 
formation  of  a  code  of  laws.  In  truth,  such  regulations  have  at  no  time  been 
wanting  in  Christian  communities,  and  have  always  possessed  the  character  of  a 
legal  code.  Sohm's  distinction,  that  in  the  oldest  period  there  was  no  "law",  but 
only  a  "regulation",  is  artificial,  though  possessed  of  a  certain  degree  of  truth; 
for  the  regulation  has  one  aspect  in  a  circle  of  like-minded  enthusiasts,  and  a 
different  one  in  a  community  where  all  stages  of  moral  and  religious  culture  are 
represented,  and  which  has  therefore  to  train  its  members.  Or  should  it  not  do  so? 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  had  the  oldest  Churches  not  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
SIXTZ%£I$  of  the  Apostles?  Were  these  no  code  of  laws?  Sohm's  proposition: 
"The  essence  of  Church  law  is  incompatible  with  the  essence  of  the  Church,"  does 
not  rise  to  evangelical  clearness  and  freedom,  but  has  been  formed  under  the  shadow 
and  ban  of  Catholicism.  I  am  inclined  to  call  it  an  Anabaptist  thesis.  The 
Anabaptists  were  also  in  the  shadow  and  ban  of  Catholicism;  hence  their  only 
course  was  either  the  attempt  to  wreck  the  Church  and  Church  history  and  found 
a  new  empire,  or  a  return  to  Catholicism.  Hermann  Bockelson  or  the  Pope! 
But  the  Gospel  is  above  the  question  of  Jew  or  Greek,  and  therefore  also  above 
the  question  of  a  legal  code.  It  is  reconcilable  with  everything  that  is  not  sin, 
even  with  the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks.  Why  should  it  not  be  also  compatible 
with  the  monarchical  bishop,  with  the  legal  code  of  the  Romans,  and  even  with 
the  Pope,  provided  these  are  not  made  part  of  the  Gospel. 
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anity.  If  we  put  aside  abstract  cpnsiderations  and  merely  look 
at  the  facts  of  the  given  situation,  we  cannot  but  admire  a 
creation  which  first  broke  up  the  various  outside  forces  assailing 
Christianity,  and  in  which  the  highest  blessings  of  this  faith  have 
always  continued  to  be  accessible.  If  the  founder  of  the  Christian 
religion  had  deemed  belief  in  the  Gospel  and  a  life  in  accordance 
with  it  to  be  compatible  with  membership  of  the  Synagogue 
and  observance  of  the  Jewish  law,  there  could  at  least  be  no- 
impossibility  of  adhering  to  the  Gospel  within  the  Catholic  Church. 
Still,  that  is  only  one  side  of  the  case.  The  older  Cathol 
icism  never  clearly  put  the  question,  "What  is  Christian?"  In 
stead  of  answering  that  question  it  rather  laid  down  rules,  the 
recognition  of  which  was  to  be  the  guarantee  of  Christianism. 
This  solution  of  the  problem  seems  to  be  on  the  one  hand  too 
narrow  and  on  the  other  too  broad.  Too  narrow,  because  it 
bound  Christianity  to  rules  under  which  it  necessarily  languished ; 
too  broad,  because  it  did  not  in  any  way  exclude  the  intro 
duction  of  new  and  foreign  conceptions.  In  throwing  a  protec 
tive  covering  round  the  Gospel,  Catholicism  also  obscured  it. 
It  preserved  Christianity  from  being  hellenised  to  the  most 
extreme  extent,  but,  as  time  went  on,  it  was  forced  to  admit 
into  this  religion  an  ever  greater  measure  of  secularisation.  la 
the  interests  of  its  world-wide  mission  it  did  not  indeed  directly 
disguise  the  terrible  seriousness  of  religion,  but,  by  tolerating 
a  less  strict  ideal  of  life,  it  made  it  possible  for  those  less  in 
earnest  to  be  considered  Christians,  and  to  regard  themselves 
as  such.  It  permitted  the  genesis  of  a  Church,  which  was  no 
longer  a  communion  of  faith,  hope,  and  discipline,  but  a  political 
commonwealth  in  which  the  Gospel  merely  had  a  place  beside 
other  things.  l  In  ever  increasing  measure  it  invested  all  the 
forms  which  this  secular  commonwealth  required  with  apostolic, 
that  is,  indirectly,  with  divine  authority.  This  course  disfigured 
Christianity  and  made  a  knowledge  of  what  is  Christian  an 
obscure  and  difficult  matter.  But,  in  Catholicism,  religion  for  the 
first  time  obtained  a  formal  dogmatic  system.  Catholic  Christi- 

1  In  the  formation  of  the  Marcionite  Church  we  have,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
attempt  to  create  a  rigid  oecumenical  community,  held  together  solely  by  religion.. 
The  Marcionite  Church  therefore  had  a  founder,  the  Catholic  has  none. 
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anity  discovered  the  formula  which  reconciled  faith  and  know 
ledge.  This  formula  satisfied  humanity  for  centuries,  and  the 
blessed  effects  which  it  accomplished  continued  to  operate  even 
after  it  had  itself  already  become  a  fetter. 

Catholic  Christianity  grew  out  of  two  converging  series  of 
developments.  In  the  one  were  set  up  fixed  outer  standards 
for  determining  what  is  Christian,  and  these  standards  were 
proclaimed  to  be  apostolic  institutions.  The  baptismal  confession 
was  exalted  to  an  apostolic  rule  of  faith,  that  is,  to  an  apostolic 
law  of  faith.  A  collection  of  apostolic  writings  was  formed  from 
those  read  in  the  Churches,  and  this  compilation  was  placed  on 
an  equal  footing  with  the  Old  Testament.  The  episcopal  and 
monarchical  constitution  was  declared  to  be  apostolic,  and  the 
attribute  of  successor  of  the  Apostles  was  conferred  on  the 
bishop.  Finally,  the  religious  ceremonial  developed  into  a  cele 
bration  of  mysteries,  which  was  in  like  manner  traced  back  to 
the  Apostles.  The  result  of  these  institutions  was  a  strictly 
exclusive  Church  in  the  form  of  a  communion  of  doctrine,  cere 
monial,  and  law,  a  confederation  which  more  and  more  gathered 
the  various  communities  within  its  pale,  and  brought  about  the 
decline  of  all  nonconforming  sects.  The  confederation  was  pri 
marily  based  on  a  common  confession,  which,  however,  was  not 
only  conceived  as  "law,"  but  was  also  very  soon  supplemented  , 
by  new  standards.  One  of  the  most  important  problems  to  bei ! 
investigated  in  the  history  of  dogma,  and  one  which  unfortun-  / 
ately  cannot  be  completely  solved,  is  to  show  what  necessities 
led  to  the  setting  up  of  a  new  canon  of  Scripture,  what  circum 
stances  required  the  appearance  of  living  authorities  in  th< 
communities,  and  what  relation  was  established  between  th< 
apostolic  rule  of  faith,  the  apostolic  canon  of  Scripture,  and  the 
apostolic  office.  The  development  ended  with  the  formation  of  a 
clerical  class,  at  whose  head  stood  the  bishop,  who  united  in 
himself  all  conceivable  powers,  as  teacher,  priest,  and  judge. 
He  disposed  of  the  powers  of  Christianity,  guaranteed  its  purity, 
and  therefore  in  every  respect  held  the  Christian  laity  in  tutelage. 

But  even  apart  from  the  content  which  Christianity  here 
received,  this  process  in  itself  represents  a  progressive  secularising 
of  the  Church.  This  would  be  self-evident  enough,  even  if  it 
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were  not  confirmed  by  noting  the  fact  that  the  process  had 
already  been  to  some  extent  anticipated  in  the  so-called  Gnos 
ticism  (See  vol.  I.  p.  253  and  Tertullian,  de  praescr.  35).  But 
the  element  which  the  latter  lacked,  namely,  a  firmly  welded, 
suitably  regulated  constitution,  must  by  no  means  be  regarded 
as  one  originally  belonging  and  essential  to  Christianity.  The 
depotentiation  to  which  Christianity  was  here  subjected  appears 
still  more  plainly  in  the  facts,  that  the  Christian  hopes  were 
deadened,  that  the  secularising  of  the  Christian  life  was  tolerated 
and  even  legitimised,  and  that  the  manifestations  of  an  unconditional 
devotion  to  the  heavenly  excited  suspicion  or  were  compelled  to 
confine  themselves  to  very  narrow  limits. 

But  these  considerations  are  scarcely  needed  as  soon  as  we 
turn  our  attention  to  the  second  series  of  developments  that 
make  up  the  history  of  this  period.  The  Church  did  not  merely 
set  up  dykes  and  walls  against  Gnosticism  in  order  to  ward  it 
off  externally,  nor  was  she  satisfied  with  defending  against  it  the 
facts  which  were  the  objects  of  her  belief  and  hope ;  but,  taking  the 
creed  for  granted,  she  began  to  follow  this  heresy  into  its  own 
special  territory  and  to  combat  it  with  a  scientific  theology. 
That  was  a  necessity  which  did  not  first  spring  from  Christianity's 
own  internal  struggles.  It  was  already  involved  in  the  fact  that 
the  Christian  Church  had  been  joined  by  cultured  Greeks,  who 
felt  the  need  of  justifying  their  Christianity  to  themselves  and 
the  world,  and  of  presenting  it  as  the  desired  and  certain  answer 
to  all  the  pressing  questions  which  then  occupied  men's  minds. 

The  beginning  of  a  development  which  a  century  later  reached 
its  provisional  completion  in  the  theology  of  Origen,  that  is,  in 
the  transformation  of  the  Gospel  into  a  scientific  system  of 
ecclesiastical  doctrine,  appears  in  the  Christian  Apologetic,  as 
we  already  find  it  before  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  As 
regards  its  content,  this  system  of  doctrine  meant  the  legitimis 
ing  of  Greek  philosophy  within  the  sphere  of  the  rule  of  faith. 
The  theology  of  Origen  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  New 
Testament  as  that  of  Philo  does  to  the  Old.  What  is  here 
presented  as  Christianity  is  in  fact  the  idealistic  religious  philosophy 
of  the  age,  attested  by  divine  revelation,  made  accessible  to 
all  by  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos,  and  purified  from  any 
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connection  with  Greek  mythology  and  gross  polytheism.  l  A 
motley  multitude  of  primitive  Christian  ideas  and  hopes,  derived 
from  both  Testaments,  and  too  brittle  to  be  completely  recast, 
as  yet  enclosed  the  kernel.  But  the  majority  of  these  were 
successfully  manipulated  by  theological  art,  and  the  traditional 
rule  of  faith  was  transformed  into  a  system  of  doctrine,  in  which, 
to  some  extent,  the  old  articles  found  only  a  nominal  place. 2 

This  hellenising  of  ecclesiastical  Christianity,  by  which  we  do 
not  mean  the  Gospel,  was  not  a  gradual  process;  for  the  truth 
rather  is  that  it  was  already  accomplished  the  moment  that  the 
reflective  Greek  confronted  the  new  religion  which  he  had 
accepted.  The  Christianity  of  men  like  Justin,  Athenagoras, 
and  Minucius  is  not  a  whit  less  Hellenistic  than  that  of  Origen. 
But  yet  an  important  distinction  obtains  here.  It  is  twofold. 
In  the_jjrst__£>la£e,  those  Apologists  did  not  yet  find  themselves 
face  to  face  with  a  fixed  collection  of  writings  having  a  title 
to  be  reverenced  as  Christian;  they  have  to  do  with  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  ''Teachings  of  Christ"  ty&Kypara  Xpia-rov). 
In  the  secqiid_  place,  they  do  not  yet  regard  the  scientific 
presentation  of  Christianity  as  the  main  task  and  as  one  which 
this  religion  itself  demands.  As  they  really  never  enquired 
what  was  meant  by  "Christian,"  or  at  least  never  put  the 
question  clearly  to  themselves,  they  never  claimed  that  their 
scientific  presentation  of  Christianity  was  the  first  proper  ex 
pression  of  it  that  had  been  given.  Justin  and  his  contemporaries 
make  it  perfectly  clear  that  they  consider  the  traditional  faith 
existing  in  the  churches  to  be  complete  and  pure  and  in  itself 
requiring  no  scientific  revision.  In  a  word,  the  gulf  which  existed 

1  The  historian  who  wishes  to  determine  the  advance  made  by  Graeco-Roman 
humanity  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  under  the  influence  of  Catholicism  and 
its  theology,  must  above  all  keep  in  view  the  fact  that  gross  polytheism  and 
immoral  mythology  were  swept  away,  spiritual  monotheism  brought  near  to  all, 
and  the  ideal  of  a  divine  life  and  the  hope  of  an  eternal  one  made  certain. 
Philosophy  also  aimed  at  that,  but  it  was  not  able  to  establish  a  community  of 
men  on  these  foundations. 

3  Luther,  as  is  well  known,  had  a  very  profound  impression  of  the  distinction 
between  Biblical  Christianity  and  the  theology  of  the  Fathers,  who  followed  the 
theories  of  Origen.  See,  for  example,  Werke,  Vol.  LXII.  p.  49,  quoting  Proles: 
'When  the  word  of  God  comes  to  the  Fathers,  me  thinks  it  is  as  if  milk  were 
*  filtered  through  a  coal  sack,  where  the  milk  must  become  black  and  spoiled." 
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between  the  religious  thought  of  philosophers  and  the  sum  of 
Christian  tradition  is  still  altogether  unperceived,  because  that 
tradition  was  not  yet  fixed  in  rigid  forms,  because  no  religious 
utterance  testifying  to  monotheism,  virtue,  and  reward  was  as 
yet  threatened  by  any  control,  and  finally,  because  the  speech 
of  philosophy  was  only  understood  by  a  small  minority  in  the 
Church,  though  its  interests  and  aims  were  not  unknown  to 
most.  Christian  thinkers  were  therefore  still  free  to  divest  of 
their  direct  religious  value  all  realistic  and  historical  elements 
of  the  tradition,  while  still  retaining  them  as  parts  of  a  huge 
apparatus  of  proof,  which  accomplished  what  was  really  the 
only  thing  that  many  sought  in  Christianity,  viz.,  the  assur 
ance  that  the  theory  of  the  world  obtained  from  other  sources 
was  the  truth.  The  danger  which  here  threatened  Christianity 
as  a  religion  was  scarcely  less  serious  than  that  which  had  been 
caused  to  it  by  the  Gnostics.  These  remodelled  tradition,  the 
Apologists  made  it  to  some  extent  inoperative  without  attacking 
it.  The  latter  were  not  disowned,  but  rather  laid  the  found 
ation  of  Church  theology,  and  determined  the  circle  of  interests 
within  which  it  was  to  move  in  the  future.  l 

But  the  problem  which  the  Apologists  solved  almost  offhand, 
namely,  the  task  of  showing  that  Christianity  was  the  perfect 
and  certain  philosophy,  because  it  rested  on  revelation,  and  that 
it  was  the  highest  scientific  knowledge  of  God  and  the  world, 
was  to  be  rendered  more  difficult.  To  these  difficulties  all  that 
primitive  Christianity  has  up  to  the  present  transmitted  to  the 
Church  of  succeeding  times  contributes  its  share.  The  conflict 
with  Gnosticism  made  it  necessary  to  find  some  sort  of  solution 
to  the  question,  "What  is  Christian?"  and  to  fix  this  answer. 
But  indeed  the  Fathers  were  not  able  to  answer  the  question 
confidently  and  definitely.  They  therefore  made  a  selection 
from  tradition  and  contented  themselves  with  making  it  binding 
on  Christians.  Whatever  was  to  lay  claim  to  authority  in  the 

i  They  were  not  the  first  to  determine  this  circle  of  interests.  So  far  as  we 
can  demonstrate  traces  of  independent  religious  knowledge  among  the  so-called 
Apostolic  Fathers  of  the  post-apostolic  age,  they  are  in  thorough  harmony  with 
the  theories  of  the  Apologists,  which  are  merely  expressed  with  precision  and 
divested  of  Old  Testament  language. 
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Church  had  henceforth  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  rule  of  faith 
and  the  canon  of  New  Testament  Scriptures.  That  created  an 
entirely  new  situation  for  Christian  thinkers,  that  is,  for  those 
trying  to  solve  the  problem  of  subordinating  Christianity  to  the 
Hellenic  spirit.  That  spirit  never  became  quite  master  of  the 
situation;  it  was  obliged  to  accommodate  itself  to  it.  !  The 
work  first  began  with  the  scientific  treatment  of  individual 
articles  contained  in  the  rule  of  faith,  partly  with  the  view 
of  disproving  Gnostic  conceptions,  partly  for  the  purpose  of 
satisfying  the  Church's  own  needs.  The  framework  in  which 
these  articles  were  placed  virtually  continued  to  be  the  apologetic 
theology,  for  this  maintained  a  doctrine  of  God  and  the  world, 
which  seemed  to  correspond  to  the  earliest  tradition  as  much 
as  it  ran  counter  to  the  Gnostic  theses.  (Melito),  Irenaeus,  Ter- 
tullian  and  Hippolytus,  aided  more  or  less  by  tradition  on  the 
one  hand  and  by  philosophy  on  the  other,  opposed  to  the  Gnostic 
dogmas  about  Christianity  the  articles  of  the  baptismal  confes 
sion  interpreted  as  a  rule  of  faith,  these  articles  being  developed 
into  doctrines.  Here  they  undoubtedly  learned  very  much  from 
the  Gnostics  and  Marcion.  If  we  define  ecclesiastical  dogmas 
as  propositions  handed  down  in  the  creed  of  the  Church,  shown 
to  exist  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  both  Testaments,  and 
rationally  reproduced  and  formulated,  then  the  men  we  have  just 
mentioned  were  the  first  to  set  up  dogmas2 — dogmas  but  no 

1  It  was  only  after  the  apostolic  tradition,  fixed  in  the  form  of  a  comprehensive 
collection,  seemed  to  guarantee  the  admissibility  of  every  form  of  Christianity  that 
reverenced  that  collection,  that  the  hellenising  of  Christianity  within  the  Church 
began  in  serious  fashion.  The  fixing  of  tradition  had  had  a  twofold  result.  On 
the  one  hand,  it  opened  the  way  more  than  ever  before  for  a  free  and  unhesitating 
introduction  of  foreign  ideas  into  Christianity,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  so  far  as 
it  really  also  included  the  documents  and  convictions  of  primitive  Christianity,  it 
preserved  this  religion  to  the  future  and  led  to  a  return  to  it,  either  from  scientific 
or  religious  considerations.  That  we  know  anything  at  all  of  original  Christianity 
is  entirely  due  to  the  fixing  of  the  tradition,  as  found  at  the  basis  of  Catholicism. 
On  the  supposition — which  is  indeed  an  academic  consideration — that  this  fixing 
had  not  taken  place  because  of  the  non-appearance  of  the  Gnosticism  which 
occasioned  it,  and  on  the  further  supposition  that  the  original  enthusiasm  had 
continued,  we  would  in  all  probability  know^next  to  nothing  of  original  Christianity 
to-day.  How  much  we  would  have  known  maybe  seen  from  the  Shepherd  of  Hennas. 

3  So  far  as  the  Catholic  Church  is  concerned,  the  idea  of  dogmas,  as  individual 
theorems  characteristic  of  Christianity,  and  capable  of  being  scholastically  proved, 
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system  of  dogmatics.  As  yet  the  difficulty  of  the  problem  was 
by  no  means  perceived  by  these  men  either.  Their  peculiar 
capacity  for  sympathising  with  and  understanding  the  traditional 
and  the  old  still  left  them  in  a  happy  blindness.  So  far  as 
they  had  a  theology  they  supposed  it  to  be  nothing  more  than 
the  explanation  of  the  faith  of  the  Christian  multitude  (yet 
Tertullian  already  noted  the  difference  in  one  point,  certainly  a 
very  characteristic  one,  viz.,  the  Logos  doctrine).  They  still 
lived  in  the  belief  that  the  Christianity  which  filled  their  minds 
required  no  scientific  remodelling  in  order  to  be  an  expression 
of  the  highest  knowledge,  and  that  it  was  in  all  respects  iden 
tical  with  the  Christianity  which  even  the  most  uncultivated 
could  grasp.  That  this  was  an  illusion  is  proved  by  many 
considerations,  but  most  convincingly  by  the  fact  that  Tertullian 
and  Hippolytus  had  the  main  share  in  introducing  into  the 
doctrine  of  faith  a  philosophically  formulated  dogma,  viz.,  that 
the  Son  of  God  is  the  Logos,  and  in  having  it  made  the  articulus 
constitutive  ecclesice.  The  effects  of  this  undertaking  can  never 
be  too  highly  estimated,  for  the  Logos  doctrine  is  Greek  philos 
ophy  in  nuce,  though  primitive  Christian  views  may  have  been 
subsequently  incorporated  with  it.  Its  introduction  into  the  creed 
of  Christendom,  which  was,  strictly  speaking,  the  setting  up 
of  the  first  dogma  in  the  Church,  meant  the  future  conversion 
of  the  rule  of  faith  into  a  philosophic  system.  But  in  yet  another 
respect  Irenaeus  and  Hippolytus  denote  an  immense  advance 
beyond  the  Apologists,  which,  paradoxically  enough,  results  both 
from  the  progress  of  Christian  Hellenism  and  from  a  deeper 
study  of  the  Pauline  theology,  that  is,  emanates  from  the  con 
troversy  with  Gnosticism.  In  them  a  religious  and  realistic  idea 
takes  the  place  of  the  moralism  of  the  Apologists,  namely,  the 
deifying  of  the  human  race  through  the  incarnation  of  the  Son 
of  God.  The  apotheosis  of  mortal  man  through  his  acquisition 
of  immortality  (divine  life)  is  the  idea  of  salvation  which  was 
taught  in  the  ancient  mysteries.  It  is  here  adopted  as  a  Christian 
one,  supported  by  the  Pauline  theology  (especially  as  contained 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians),  and  brought  into  the  closest 

originated    with    the    Apologists.     Even    as    early    as  Justin   we  find  tendencies  to 
amalgamate  historical  material  and  natural  theology. 
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connection  with  the  historical  Christ,  the  Son  of  God  and  Son 
of  man  (filius  del  et  nlius  hominis).  What  the  heathen  faintly 
hoped  for  as  a  possibility  was  here  announced  as  certain,  and 
indeed  as  having  already  taken  place.  What  a  message  1  This 
conception  was  to  become  the  central  Christian  idea  of  the  future. 
A  long  time,  however,  elapsed  before  it  made  its  way  into  the 
dogmatic  system  of  the  Church.  l 

But  meanwhile  the  huge  gulf  which  existed  between  both 
Testaments  and  the  rule  of  faith  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
current  ideas  of  the  time  on  the  other,  had  been  recognized 
in  Alexandria.  It  was  not  indeed  felt  as  a  gulf,  for  then  either 
the  one  or  the  other  would  have  had  to  be  given  up,  but  as 
a  problem.  If  the  Church  tradition  contained  the  assurance, 
not  to  be  obtained  elsewhere,  of  all  that  Greek  culture  knew, 
hoped  for,  and  prized,  and  if  for  that  very  reason  it  was  re 
garded  as  in  every  respect  inviolable,  then  the  absolutely  in 
dissoluble  union  of  Christian  tradition  with  the  Greek  philosophy 
of  religion  was  placed  beyond  all  doubt.  But  an  immense 
number  of  problems  were  at  the  same  time  raised,  especially 
when,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Alexandrians,  heathen  syncretism 
in  the  entire  breadth  of  its  development  was  united  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church.  The  task,  which  had  been  begun  by 
Philo  and  carried  on  by  Valentinus  and  his  school,  was  now  under 
taken  in  the  Church.  Clement  led  the  way  in  attempting  a 
solution  of  the  problem,  but  the  huge  task  proved  too  much 
for  him.  Origen  took  it  up  under  more  difficult  circumstances, 
and  in  a  certain  fashion  brought  it  to  a  conclusion.  He,  the 
rival  of  the  Neoplatonic  philosophers,  the  Christian  Fhilo,  wrote 
the  first  Christian  dogmatic,  which  competed  with  the  philoso 
phic  systems  of  the  time,  and  which,  founded  on  the  Scriptures 
of  both  Testaments,  presents  a  peculiar  union  of  the  apologetic 
theology  of  a  Justin  and  the  Gnostic  theology  of  a  Valentinus, 

1  It  is  almost  completely  wanting  in  Tertullian.  That  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  this  remarkable  man  was  in  his  inmost  soul  an  old-fashioned  Christian, 
to  whom  the  Gospel  was  consdentia  religionis,  disciplina  vita  and  spes  fidei^  and 
who  found  no  sort  of  edification  in  Neoplatonic  notions,  but  rather  dwelt  on  the 
ideas  u  command",  "performance".  u error",  "forgiveness".  In  Irenseus  also, 
moreover,  the  ancient  idea  of  salvation,  supplemented  by  elements  derived  from  the 
Pauline  theology,  is  united  with  the  primitive  Christian  eschatology. 
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while  keeping  steadily  in  view  a  simple  and  highly  practical 
aim.  In  this  dogmatic  the  rule  of  faith  is  recast  and  that  quite 
consciously.  Origen  did  not  conceal  his  conviction  that  Christi 
anity  finds  its  correct  expression  only  in  scientific  knowledge, 
and  that  every  form  of  Christianity  that  lacks  theology  is  but 
a  meagre  kind  with  no  clear  consciousness  of  its  own  content. 
This  conviction  plainly  shows  that  Origen  was  dealing  with  a 
different  kind  of  Christianity,  though  his  view  that  a  mere  relative 
distinction  existed  here  may  have  its  justification  in  the  fact, 
that  the  untheological  Christianity  of  the  age  with  which 
he  compared  his  own  was  already  permeated  by  Hellenic 
elements  and  in  a  very  great  measure  secularised.  '  But  Origen, 
as  well  as  Clement  before  him,  had  really  a  right  to  the  con 
viction  that  the  true  essence  of  Christianity,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  Gospel,  is  only  arrived  at  by  the  aid  of  critical  speculation ; 
for  was  not  the  Gospel  veiled  and  hidden  in  the  canon  of  both 
Testaments,  was  it  not  displaced  by  the  rule  of  faith,  was  it 
not  crushed  down,  depotentiated,  and  disfigured  in  the  Church 
which  identified  itself  with  the  people  of  Christ?  Clement  and 
Origen  found  freedom  and  independence  in  what  they  recog 
nized  to  be  the  essence  of  the  matter  and  what  they  contrived 
with  masterly  skill  to  determine  as  its  proper  aim,  after  an 
examination  of  the  huge  apparatus  of  tradition.  But  was  not 
that  the  ideal  of  Greek  sages  and  philosophers?  This  question 
can  by  no  means  be  flatly  answered  in  the  negative,  and  still 
less  decidedly  in  the  affirmative,  for  a  new  significance  was 
here  given  to  the  ideal  by  representing  it  as  assured  beyond 
all  doubt,  already  realised  in  the  person  of  Christ  and  incom 
patible  with  polytheism.  If,  as  is  manifestly  the  case,  they  found 
joy  and  peace  in  their  faith  and  in  the  theory  of  the  universe 
connected  with  it,  if  they  prepared  themselves  for  an  eternal 
life  and  expected  it  with  certainty,  if  they  felt  themselves  to  be 
perfect  only  through  dependence  on  God,  then,  in  spite  of  their 
Hellenism,  they  unquestionably  came  nearer  to  the  Gospel  than 
Irenaeus  with  his  slavish  dependence  on  authority. 

The  setting  up  of  a  scientific  system  of  Christian  dogmatics,  which 

1    On    the  significance  of  Clement  and  Origen  see  Overbeck,  "Uber  die  Anfange 
der  patristischen  Litteratur"  in  d.  Hist.  Ztschr.  N.  F.,  Vol.  XII.  p.  417  ff. 
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was  still  something  different  from  the  rule  of  faith,  interpreted 
in  an  Antignostic  sense,  philosophically  wrought  out,  and  in  some 
parts  proved  from  the  Bible,  was  a  private  undertaking  of 
Origen,  and  at  first  only  approved  in  limited  circles.  As  yet,  not 
only  were  certain  bold  changes  of  interpretation  disputed  in 
the  Church,  but  the  undertaking  itself,  as  a  whole,  was  disapproved. l 
The  circumstances  of  the  several  provincial  churches  in  the 
first  half  of  the  third  century  were  still  very  diverse.  Many 
communities  had  yet  to  adopt  the  basis  that  made  them  into 
Catholic  ones;  and  in  most,  if  not  in  all,  the  education  of  the 
clergy — not  to  speak  of  the  laity — was  not  high  enough  to  enable 
them  to  appreciate  systematic  theology.  But  the  schools  in 
which  Origen  taught  carried  on  his  work,  similar  ones  were 
established,  and  these  produced  a  number  of  the  bishops  and 
presbyters  of  the  East  in  the  last  half  of  the  third  century. 
They  had  in  their  hands  the  means  of  culture  afforded  by  the 
age,  and  this  was  all  the  more  a  guarantee  of  victory  because 
the  laity  no  longer  took  any  part  in  deciding  the  form  of  religion. 
Wherever  the  Logos  Christology  had  been  adopted  the  future 
of  Christian  Hellenism  was  certain.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century  there  was  no  community  in  Christendom  which, 
apart  from  the  Logos  doctrine,  possessed  a  purely  philosophical 
theory  that  was  regarded  as  an  ecclesiastical  dogma,  to  say 
nothing  of  an  official  scientific  theology.  But  the  system  of 
Origen  was  a  prophecy  of  the  future.  The  Logos  doctrine 
started  the  crystallising  process  which  resulted  in  further  deposits. 
Symbols  of  faith  were  already  drawn  up  which  contained  a 
peculiar  mixture  of  Origen's  theology  with  the  inflexible  Antignostic 
regula  fidei.  One  celebrated  theologian,  "Methodius,  endeavoured 
to  unite  the  theology  of  Irenaeus  and  Origen,  ecclesiastical 
realism  and  philosophic  spiritualism,  under  the  badge  of  monastic 
mysticism.  The  developments  of  the  following  period  therefore 
no  longer  appear  surprising  in  any  respect. 

As    Catholicism,    from    every   point   of  view,  is  the  result  of 

1  Information  on  this  point  may  be  got  not  only  from  the  writings  of  Origen 
(see  especially  his  work  against  Celsus),  but  also  and  above  all  from  his  history. 
The  controversy  between  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  and  the  Chiliasts  is  also  instructive 
on  the  matter. 
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the  blending  of  Christianity  with  the  ideas  of  antiquity, l  so  the 
Catholic  dogmatic,  as  it  was  developed  after  the  second  or  third 
century  on  the  basis  of  the  Logos  doctrine,  is  Christianity  con 
ceived  and  formulated  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Greek  philos 
ophy  of  religion. 2  This  Christianity  conquered  the  old  world, 
and  became  the  foundation  of  a  new  phase  of  history  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  union  of  the  Christian  religion  with  a  definite 
historical  phase  of  human  knowledge  and  culture  may  be  la 
mented  in  the  interest  of  the  Christian  religion,  which  was  thereby 
secularised,  and  in  the  interest  of  the  development  of  culture 
which  was  thereby  retarded  (?).  But  lamentations  become  here 
ill-founded  assumptions,  as  absolutely  everything  that  we  have 
and  value  is  due  to  the  alliance  that  Christianity  and  antiquity 
concluded  in  such  a  way  that  neither  was  able  to  prevail  over 
the  other.  Our  inward  and  spiritual  life,  which  owes  the  least 
part  of  its  content  to  the  empiric  knowledge  which  we  have 
acquired,  is  based  up  to  the  present  moment  on  the  discords 
resulting  from  that  union. 

These  hints  are  meant  among  other  things  to  explain  and 
justify  3  the  arrangement  chosen  for  the  following  presentation, 
which  embraces  the  fundamental  section  of  the  history  of  Christian 
dogma.  4  A  few  more  remarks  are,  however,  necessary. 

1  The  three  or  (reckoning  Methodius)  four  steps  of  the  development  of  church 
doctrine  (Apologists,  Old  Catholic  Fathers,  Alexandrians)  correspond  to  the  progressive 
religious  and  philosophical  development  of  heathendom  at  that  period :  philosophic 
moralism,  ideas  of  salvation  (theology  and  practice  of  mysteries),  Neoplatonic 
philosophy,  and  complete  syncretism. 

3    "Virtus  omnis  ex  his  causam  accipit,  a  quibus  provocatur  (Tertull.,  de  bapt.  2.) 

3  The    plan    of   placing    the    apologetic   theology    before  everything  else  would 
have  much  to  recommend  it,  but  I  adhere  to  the  arrangement  here  chosen,  because 
the  advantage  of  being  able  to  represent  and  survey  the  outer  ecclesiastical  develop 
ment    and    the    inner  theological  one,  each  being  viewed  as  a  unity,  seems  to  me 
to    be    very    great.     We    must  then  of  course  understand  the  two  developments  as 
proceeding    on    parallel    lines.     But    the    placing  of  the  former  parallel  before  the 
latter  in  my  presentation  is  justified  by  the  fact  that  what  was  gained  in  the  former 
passed    over   much    more   directly  and  swiftly  into  the  general  life  of  the  Church, 
than    what    was    reached    in    the  latter.     Decades  elapsed,  for  instance,  before  the 
apologetic    theology    came  to  be  generally  known  and  accepted  in  the  Church,  as 
is  shown  by  the  long  continued  conflict  against  Monarchianism. 

4  The    origin    of   Catholicism    can    only   be    very    imperfectly  described  within 
the  framework  of  the  history  of  dogma,  for  the  political  situation  of  the  Christian 
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1.  One    special    difficulty  in  ascertaining   the    genesis  of  the 
Catholic   rules    is    that    the  churches,  though  on  terms  of  close 
connection  and  mutual  intercourse,  had  no  real  forum  publicum, 
though    indeed,    in    a    certain    sense,    each   bishop   was  in  foro 
publico.     As    a  rule,  therefore,  we  can  only  see  the  advance  in 
the  establishment  of  fixed  forms  in  the  shape  of  results,  without 
being    able    to    state    precisely   the  ways  and  means  which  led 
to    them.     We    do  indeed    know  the  factors,  and  can  therefore 
theoretically    construct  the  development;  but  the  real  course  of 
things  is  frequently  hidden  from  us.  The  genesis  of  a  harmonious 
Church,  firmly  welded  together  in  doctrine  and  constitution,  can 
no    more  have  been  the  natural  unpremeditated  product  of  the 
conditions    of   the    time  than  were  the  genesis  and  adoption  of 
the  New  Testament  canon  of  Scripture.     But  we  have  no  direct 
evidence    as    to    what    communities    had  a  special  share  in  the 
development,  although  we  know  that  the  Roman  Church  played 
a  leading  part.  Moreover,  we  can  only  conjecture  that  conferences, 
common    measures,    and    synodical   decisions  were  not  wanting. 
It  is  certain  that,  beginning  with  the  last  quarter  of  the  second 
century,    there    were    held   in  the  different  provinces,  mostly  in 
the  East,  but  later  also  in  the  West,  Synods  in  which  an  under 
standing    was    arrived    at    on    all    questions    of   importance    to 
Christianity,  including,  e.g.,  the  extent  of  the  canon. * 

2.  The  degree  of  influence  exercised  by  particular  ecclesiastics 

communities  in  the  Roman  Empire  had  quite  as  important  an  influence  on  the 
development  of  the  Catholic  Church  as  its  internal  conflicts.  But  inasmuch  as 
that  situation  and  these  struggles  are  ultimately  connected  in  the  closest  way,  the 
history  of  dogma  cannot  even  furnish  a  complete  picture  of  this  development 
within  definite  limits. 

1  See  Tertullian,  de  pudic.  10:  "Sed  cederem  tibi,  si  scriptura  Pastoris,  quse 
sola  moechos  amat,  divino  instrumento  meruisset  incidi,  si  non  ab  omni  concilio 
ecclesiarum  etiam  vestrarum  inter  aprocrypha  et  falsa  iudicaretur;"  de  ieiun.  13: 
"Aguntur  praeterea  per  Grsecias  ilia  certis  in  locis  concilia  ex  universis  ecclesiis, 
per  quse  et  altiora  quaeque  in  commune  tractantur,  et  ipsa  repraesentatio  totius 
nominis  Christiani  magna  veneratione  celebratur."  We  must  also  take  into  account 
here  the  intercourse  by  letter,  in  which  connection  I  may  specially  remind  the 
reader  of  the  correspondence  between  Dionysius,  Bishop  of  Corinth,  Euseb., 
H.E.  IV.  23,  and  journeys  such  as  those  of  Polycarp  and  Abercius  to  Rome. 
Cf.  generally  Zahn,  Weltverkehr  und  Kirche  wahrend  der  drei  ersten  Jahrhunderte, 
7877. 
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on  the  development  of  the  Church  and  its  doctrines  is  also 
obscure  and  difficult  to  determine.  As  they  were  compelled  to 
claim  the  sanction  of  tradition  for  every  innovation  they  intro 
duced,  and  did  in  fact  do  so,  and  as  every  fresh  step  they  took 
appeared  to  themselves  necessary  only  as  an  explanation,  it  is 
in  many  cases  quite  impossible  to  distinguish  between  what  they 
received  from  tradition  and  what  they  added  to  it  of  their  own. 
Yet  an  investigation  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  historian  of 
literature  shows  that  Tertullian  and  Hippolytus  were  to  a  great 
extent  dependent  on  Irenaeus.  What  amount  of  innovation  these 
men  independently  contributed  can  therefore  still  be  ascertained. 
Both  are  men  of  the  second  generation.  Tertullian  is  related 
to  Irenaeus  pretty  much  as  Calvin  to  Luther.  This  parallel  holds 
good  in  more  than  one  respect.  First,  Tertullian  drew  up 
a  series  of  plain  dogmatic  formulae  which  are  not  found  in  Ire 
naeus  and  which  proved  of  the  greatest  importance  in  succeeding 
times.  Secondly,  he  did  not  attain  the  power,  vividness,  and 
unity  of  religious  intuition  which  distinguish  Irenaeus.  The  truth 
rather  is  that,  just  because  of  his  forms,  he  partly  destroyed  the 
unity  of  the  matter  and  partly  led  it  into  a  false  path  of  develop 
ment.  Thirdly,  he  everywhere  endeavoured  to  give  a  conception 
of  Christianity  which  represented  it  as  the  divine  law,  whereas 
in  Irenaeus  this  idea  is  overshadowed  by  the  conception  of  the 
Gospel  as  real  redemption.  The  main  problem  therefore  resolves 
itself  into  the  question  as  to  the  position  of  Irenaeus  in  the 
history  of  the  Church.  To  what  extent  were  his  expositions  new, 
to  what  extent  were  the  standards  he  formulated  already  employed 
in  the  Churches,  and  in  which  of  them?  We  cannot  form  to 
ourselves  a  sufficiently  vivid  picture  of  the  interchange  of  Christian 
writings  in  the  Church  after  the  last  quarter  of  the  second  cen 
tury.  l  Every  important  work  speedily  found  its  way  into 
the  churches  of  the  chief  cities  in  the  Empire.  The  diffusion 
was  not  merely  from  East  to  West,  though  this  was  the  general 
rule.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  there  was  in  Cae- 
sarea  a  Greek  translation  of  Tertullian's  Apology  and  a  collection 

1  See  my  studies  respecting  the  tradition  of  the  Greek  Apologists  of  the  second 
century  in  the  early  Church  in  the  Texte  und  Unters.  z.  Gesch.  der  alt  christl. 
Litteratur,  Vol.  I.  Part  I.  2. 
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of   Cyprian's   epistles.  *     The    influence    of  the    Roman   Church 
extended    over  the  greater  part  of  Christendom.     Up  till  about 
the  year  260  the  Churches  in  East  and  West  had  still  insome 
degree  a  common  history. 

3.  The    developments    in    the    history    of  dogma  within  the 
period     extending     from     about     150    to    about    300    were    by 
no  means   brought   about  in    the    different   communities    at  the 
same     time     and     in     a     completely    analogous    fashion.     This 
fact    is    in     great     measure     concealed     from    us,    because    our 
authorities    are    almost    completely    derived    from  those  leading 
Churches  that    were    connected    with    each    other    by    constant 
intercourse.     Yet    the     difference     can    still   be    clearly    proved 
by    the    ratio   of  development   in    Rome,  Lyons,  and  Carthage 
on    the    one    hand,    and   in  Alexandria  on  the  other.     Besides, 
we  have  several  valuable  accounts  showing  that  in  more  remote 
provinces     and      communities     the     development     was    slower, 
and    a   primitive    and     freer    condition    of   things    much  longer 
preserved.  * 

4.  From    the    time   that   the  clergy  acquired  complete  sway 
over    the    Churches,    that  is,    from  the  beginning  of  the  second 
third    of   the    third    century,    the  development  of  the  history  of 
dogma  practically  took  place  within  the  ranks  of  that  class,  and 
was    carried    on    by   its  learned  men.     Every  mystery  they  set 
up    therefore    became   doubly  mysterious  to  the  laity,  for  these 
did  not  even  understand  the  terms,  and  hence  it  formed  another 
new  fetter. 

1  See  Euseb.,  H.E.  II.  2;  VI.  43. 

2  See     the     accounts    of    Christianity    in    Edessa    and    the    far    East    generally 
The     Acta    Archelai    and    the    Homilies     of   Aphraates    should    also    be    specially 
examined.     Cf.  further  Euseb.?  H.  E.  VI.  12,  and  finally  the  remains  of  the  Latin- 
Christian    literature    of    the    third    century — apart    from    Tertullian,    Cyprian     and 
Novatian — as    found    partly    under    the    name  of  Cyprian,  partly  under  other  titles. 
Commodian,   Arnobius,  and  Lactantius  are  also  instructive  here.  This  literature  has 
been  but  little  utilised  with  respect  to  the  history  of  dogma  and  of  the  Church. 


I.     FIXING  AND  GRADUAL  SECULARISING  OF 
CHRISTIANITY  AS  A  CHURCH. 


CHAPTER    II. 

THE   SETTING  UP   OF   THE   APOSTOLIC   STANDARDS   FOR 

ECCLESIASTICAL   CHRISTIANITY.      THE   CATHOLIC 

CHURCH.    l 

We  may  take  as  preface  to  this  chapter  three  celebrated 
passages  from  Tertullian's  "de  praescriptione  haereticorum."  In 
chap.  21  we  find:  "It  is  plain  that  all  teaching  that  agrees 
with  those  apostolic  Churches  which  are  the  wombs  and  origins 
of  the  faith  must  be  set  down  as  truth,  it  being  certain  that 
such  doctrine  contains  that  which  the  Church  received  from  the 
Apostles,  the  Apostles  from  Christ,  and  Christ  from  God."  In 
chap.  36  we  read :  "  Let  us  see  what  it  (the  Roman  Church)  has 
learned,  what  it  has  taught,  and  what  fellowship  it  has  likewise 
had  with  the  African  Churches.  It  acknowledges  one  God  the 

1  In  itself  the  predicate  "Catholic"  contains  no  element  that  signifies  a  secularising 
of  the  Church.  u  Catholic"  originally  means  Christianity  in  its  totality  as  contrasted 
with  single  congregations.  Hence  the  concepts  "all  communities"  and  the  "universal 
Church"  are  identical.  But  from  the  beginning  there  was  a  dogmatic  element 
in  the  concept  of  the  universal  Church,  in  so  far  as  the  latter  was  conceived  to 
have  been  spread  over  the  whole  earth  by  the  Apostles;  an  idea  which  involved 
the  conviction  that  only  that  could  be  true  which  was  found  everywhere  in  Christen 
dom.  Consequently,  "entire  or  universal  Christendom,"  "the  Church  spread  over 
the  whole  earth,"  and  "the  true  Church"  were  regarded  as  identical  conceptions. 
In  this  way  the  concept  "Catholic"  became  a  pregnant  one,  and  finally  received 
a  dogmatic  and  political  content.  As  this  result  actually  took  place,  it  is  not 
inappropriate  to  speak  of  pre-Catholic  and  Catholic  Christianity. 
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Lord,  the  creator  of  the  universe,  and  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God  the  creator,  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  as  well  as  the  resur 
rection  of  the  flesh.  It  unites  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  with 
the  writings  of  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles.  From  these  it 
draws  its  faith,  and  by  their  authority  it  seals  this  faith  with 
water,  clothes  it  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  feeds  it  with  the  eucharist, 
.and  encourages  martyrdom.  Hence  it  receives  no  one  who  rejects 
this  institution."  In  chap.  32  the  following  challenge  is  addressed 
to  the  heretics :  "  Let  them  unfold  a  series  of  their  bishops 
proceeding  by  succession  from  the  beginning  in  such  a  way 
that  this  first  bishop  of  theirs  had  as  his  authority  and  prede 
cessor  some  one  of  the  Apostles  or  one  of  the  apostolic  men, 
who,  however,  associated  with  the  Apostles."  *  From  the  con 
sideration  of  these  three  passages  it  directly  follows  that  three 
standards  are  to  be  kept  in  view,  viz.,  the  apostolic  doctrine, 
the  apostolic  canon  of  Scripture,  and  the  guarantee  of  apostolic 
authority,  afforded  by  the  organisation  of  the  Church,  that  is, 
by  the  episcopate,  and  traced  back  to  apostolic  institution.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  Church  always  adopted  these  three  stand 
ards  together,  that  is  simultaneously.  l  As  a  matter  of  fact  they 
originated  in  Rome  and  gradually  made  their  way  in  the  other 
Churches.  That  Asia  Minor  had  a  share  in  this  is  probable, 
though  the  question  is  involved  in  obscurity.  The  three  Catho- 

*  Translator's  note.  The  following  is  Tertullian's  Latin  as  given  by  Professor 
Harnack:  Cap.  21:  "Constat  omnem  doctrinam  quae  cum  ecclesiis  apostolicis 
matricibus  et  originalibus  fidet  conspiret  veritati  deputandam,  id  sine  dubio  tenen- 
tem  quod  ecclesiaa  ab  apostolis,  apostoli  a  Christo,  Christus  a  deo  accepit." 
Cap.  36  :  "Videamus  quid  (ecclesia  Romanensis)  didicerit,  quid  docuerit,  cum 
Africanis  quoque  ecclesiis  contesserarit.  Unum  deum  dominum  novit,  creatorem 
universitatis,  et  Christum  lesum  ex  virgine  Maria  filium  dei  creatoris,  et  carnis  re- 
surrectionemj  legem  et  prophetas  cum  evangelicis  et  apostolicis  litteris  miscetjinde 
potat  fidem,  earn  aqua  signat,  sancto  spiritu  vestit,  eucharistia  pascit,  martyrium 
exhortatur,  et  ita  adversus  hanc  institutionem  neminem  recipit."  Chap.  32:"Evol- 
vant  ordinem  episcoporum  suorum,  ita  per  successionem  ab  initio  decurrentem,  ut 
primus  ille  episcopus  aliquem  ex  apostolis  vel  apostolicis  viris,  qui  tamen  cum 
apostolis  perseveravit,  habuerit  ;uictorem  et  antecessorem." 

1  None  of  the  three  standards,  for  instance,  were  in  the  original  of  the  first 
six  books  of  the  Apostolic  Constitutions,  which  belong  to  the  third  century  and 
are  of  Syrian  origin;  but  instead  of  them  the  Old  Testament  and  Gospel  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  bishop,  as  the  God  of  the  community,  on  the  other,  are  taken 
as  authorities. 
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lie  standards  had  their  preparatory  stages,  (i)  in  short  kerygmatic 
creeds;  (2)  in  the  authority  of  the  Lord  and  the  formless 
apostolic  tradition  as  well  as  in  the  writings  read  in  the  Churches ; 
(3)  in  the  veneration  paid  to  apostles,  prophets,  and  teachers* 
or  the  "elders"  and  leaders  of  the  individual  communities. 


A.      The   Transformation  of  the  Baptismal  Confession 
into  the  Apostolic  Rule  of  Faith. 

It  has  been  explained  (vol.  I.  p.  157)  that  the  idea  of  the 
complete  identity  of  what  the  Churches  possessed  as  Christian 
communities  with  the  doctrine  or  regulations  of  the  twelve 
Apostles  can  already  be  shown  in  the  earliest  Gentile-Christian 
literature.  In  the  widest  sense  the  expression,  xavuv  ryq 
7rapa$d<T£u$  (canon  of  tradition),  originally  included  all  that  was 
traced  back  to  Christ  himself  through  the  medium  of  the  Apostles 
and  was  of  value  for  the  faith  and  life  of  the  Church,  together 
with  everything  that  was  or  seemed  her  inalienable  possession, 
as,  for  instance,  the  Christian  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament. 
In  the  narrower  sense  that  canon  consisted  of  the  history  and 
words  of  Jesus.  In  so  far  as  they  formed  the  content  of  faith 
they  were  the  faith  itself,  that  is,  the  Christian  truth;  in  so  far 
as  this  faith  was  to  determine  the  essence  of  everything  Christian, 
it  might  be  termed  KOWUV  ryq  Trlo-reus,  xavuv  ryg  ahyQsi&g  (canon  of 
the  faith,  canon  of  the  truth).  *  But  the  very  fact  that  the 
extent  of  what  was  regarded  as  tradition  of  the  Apostles  was 
quite  undetermined  ensured  the  possibility  of  the  highest  degree 
of  freedom;  it  was  also  still  allowable  to  give  expression  to 

1  See  Zahn,  Glaubensregel  und  Taufbekenntniss  in  der  alten  Kirche  in  the 
Zeitschrift  f.  Kirchl.  Wissensch.  u.  Kirchl.  Leben,  1881,  Part  6,  p.  302  ff.,  espe 
cially  p.  314  ff.  In  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  v.  3,  mention  is  made  of  the  UTTU^  Katpai- 
doQelrx  rots  ccyiois  KITTIS,  and  in  v.  20  of  "building  yourselves  up  in  your  most  holy 
faith."  See  Polycarp,  ep.  III.  2  (also  VII.  2;  II.  i).  In  either  case  the  expressions 
xavuv  TVIS  via-reus,  xotvuv  rfa  OLhvjQetoti;,  or  the  like,  might  stand  for  iriarri$>  for  the  faith 
itself  is  primarily  the  canon ;  but  it  is  the  canon  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  comprehen 
sible  and  plainly  denned.  Here  lies  the  transition  to  a  new  interpretation  of  the 
conception  of  a  standard  in  its  relation  to  the  faith.  Voigt  has  published  an 
excellent  investigation  of  the  concept  6  xscvuv  rifc  otky&eixs  cum  synonymis, 
(Eine  verschollene  Urkunde  des  antimont.  Kampfes,  1891,  pp.  184 — 205). 
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Christian    inspiration  and  to  the  intuition  of  enthusiasm  without 
any  regard  to  tradition. 

We  now  know  that  before  the  violent  conflict  with  Gnosticism 
short  formulated  summaries  of  the  faith  had  already  grown  out 
of  the  missionary  practice  of  the  Church  (catechising).  The 
shortest  formula  was  that  which  defined  the  Christian  faith  as 
belief  in  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit.  l  It  appears  to  have  been 
universally  current  in  Christendom  about  the  year  1 50.  In  the 
solemn  transactions  of  the  Church,  therefore  especially  in  baptism, 
in  the  great  prayer  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  well  as  in  the 
exorcism  of  demons,  2  fixed  formulae  were  used.  They  embraced 
also  such  articles  as  contained  the  most  important  facts  in  the 
history  of  Jesus.  3  We  know  definitely  that  not  later  than  about 
the  middle  of  the  second  century  (about  140  A.D.)  the  Roman 
Church  possessed  a  fixed  creed,  which  every  candidate  for  baptism 
had  to  profess ;  4  and  something  similar  must  also  have  existed 

1  In  Hermas,  Mand.  L,  we  find  a  still  shorter  formula  which  only  contains  the 
confession    of   the    monarchy    of  God,  who  created  the  world,  that  is  the  formula 
irio-rsvci)    eti;    'evx    Qeov    TravroexpctTopac,   which   did    not  originate  with  the  baptismal 
ceremony.    But  though  at  first  the  monarchy  may  have  been  the  only  dogma  in  the 
strict    sense,  the  mission  of  Jesus  Christ  beyond  doubt  occupied  a  place  alongside 
of  it   from  the  beginning;  and  the  new  religion  was  inconceivable  without  this. 

2  See    on    this    point   Justin,   index    to  Otto's  edition.     It   is  not  surprising  that 
formulas    similar   to    those    used    at    baptism    were    employed     in    the  exorcism  of 
demons.     However,    we    cannot    immediately    infer    from    the    latter  what  was  the 
wording    of  the    baptismal   confession.     Though,    for  example,  it  is  an  established 
fact  that  in  Justin's  time  demons  were  exorcised  with  the  words:  "In  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ  who  was  crucified  under  Pontius  Pilate,"  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
from  this  that  these  words  were  also  found  in  the  baptismal  confession.    The  sign 
of  the  cross  was  made  over  those  possessed  by  demons;  hence  nothing  was  more 
natural   than   that  these  words  should  be  spoken.     Hence  they  are  not  necessarily 
borrowed  from  a  baptismal  confession. 

3  These  facts  were  known  to  every  Christian.     They   are  probably  also  alluded 
to  in  Luke  I.  4. 

4  The   most   important    result   of   Caspari's    extensive    and  exact  studies  is  the 
establishment  of  this  fact  and  the  fixing  of  the  wording  of  the  Romish  Confession. 
(Ungedruckte,  unbeachtete  und  wenig  beachtete  Quellen  z.  Gesch.  des  Taufsymbols 
u   d.  Glaubensregels.     3   Vols.    1866—1875.     Alte  u-  neue  Quellen  zur  Gesch.  des 
Taufsymbols  u.  d.  Glaubensregel,  1879).     After  this  Hahn,  Bibliothek  d.  Symbole  u. 
Glaubqnsregeln    der    alten    Kirche.     2    Aufl.    1877;    see  also  my  article  "Apostol. 
Symbol"    in    Herzog's    R.E..    2nd.    ed.,    as    well  as  Book    I.  of  the  present  work, 
Chap.  III.  §  2. 
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in  Smyrna  and  other  Churches  of  Asia  Minor  about  the  year 
1 50,  in  some  cases,  even  rather  earlier.  We  may  suppose  that 
formulae  of  similar  plan  and  extent  were  also  found  in  other 
provincial  Churches  about  this  time.  l  Still  it  is  neither  probable 
that  all  the  then  existing  communities  possessed  such  creeds,  nor 
that  those  who  used  them  had  formulated  them  in  such  a  rigid 
way  as  the  Roman  Church  had  done.  The  proclamation  of  the 
history  of  Christ  predicted  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  xypvyfta 
rfa  ahyQsias,  also  accompanied  the  short  baptismal  formula 
without  being  expressed  in  set  terms.  2 

Words  of  Jesus  and,  in  general,  directions  for  the  Christian 
life  were  not,  as  a  rule,  admitted  into  the  short  formulated 
creed.  In  the  recently  discovered  "  Teaching  of  the  Apostles " 
(A/£#%>;  ruv  &iro<rrfaav)  we  have  no  doubt  a  notable  attempt 
to  fix  the  rules  of  Christian  life  as  traced  back  to  Jesus  through 
the  medium  of  the  Apostles,  and  to  elevate  them  into  the 
foundation  of  the  confederation  of  Christian  Churches;  but 
this  undertaking,  which  could  not  but  have  led  the  development 
of  Christianity  into  other  paths,  did  not  succeed.  That  the 
formulated  creeds  did  not  express  the  principles  of  conduct,  but 
the  facts  on  which  Christians  based  their  faith,  was  an  unavoid 
able  necessity.  Besides,  the  universal  agreement  of  all  earnest 
and  thoughtful  minds  on  the  question  of  Christian  morals  was 
practically  assured. 3  Objection  was  not  taken  to  the  principles 

1  This     supposition     is     based     on      observation     of     the    fact   that    particular 
statements    of  the    Roman    Symbol,    in    exactly    the   same  form    or  nearly  so,  are 
found    in    many    early    Christian    writings.     See    Patr.    App.     Opp.    I.    2,    ed.    2, 
pp.  115—42. 

2  The  investigations  which  lead  to  this  result  are  of  a  very  complicated  nature 
and    cannot   therefore    be  given  here.     We  must  content  ourselves  with  remarking 
that    all    Western    baptismal    formulae  (creeds)  may  be  traced  back  to  the  Roman, 
and    that   there    was    no    universal   Eastern  creed  on  parallel  lines  with  the  latter. 
There    is    no    mistaking    the    importance    which,    in    these    circumstances,  is  to  be 
attributed    to    the    Roman    symbol    and    Church    as    regards    the    development  of 
Catholicism. 

3  This    caused   the   pronounced    tendency    of   the    Church    to  the    formation  of 
dogma,  a  movement  for  which  Paul  had  already  paved  the  way.    The  development 
of   Christianity,    as    attested,    for    example,    by    the  A/J#%>j,  received  an  additional 
factor   in   the    dogmatic  tradition,  which  soon  gained  the  upper  hand.     The  great 
reaction    is    then  found  in  monasticism.     Here  again  the  rules  of  morality  become 
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of  morality — at  least  this  was  not  a  primary  consideration — for 
there  were  many  Greeks  to  whom  they  did  not  seem  foolishness, 
but  to  the  adoration  of  Christ  as  he  was  represented  in  tradition 
and  to  the  Church's  worship  of  a  God,  who,  as  creator  of  the 
world  and  as  a  speaking  and  visible  being,  appeared  to  the 
Greeks,  with  their  ideas  of  a  purely  spiritual  deity,  to  be  inter 
woven  with  the  world,  and  who,  as  the  God  worshipped  by  the 
Jews  also,  seemed  clearly  distinct  from  the  Supreme  Being.  This 
gave  rise  to  the  mockery  of  the  heathen,  the  theological  art 
of  the  Gnostics,  and  the  radical  reconstruction  of  tradition  as 
attempted  by  Marcion.  With  the  freedom  that  still  prevailed 
Christianity  was  in  danger  of  being  resolved  into  a  motley  mass 
of  philosophic  speculations  or  of  being  completely  detached  from 
its  original  conditions.  "  It  was  admitted  on  all  sides  that  Christi 
anity  had  its  starting-point  in  certain  facts  and  sayings;  but  if 
any  and  every  interpretation  of  those  facts  and  sayings  was 
possible,  if  any  system  of  philosophy  might  be  taught  into  which 
the  words  that  expressed  them  might  be  woven,  it  is  clear  that 
there  could  be  but  little  cohesion  between  the  members  of  the 
Christian  communities.  The  problem  arose  and  pressed  for  an 
answer:  What  should  be  the  basis  of  Christian  union?  But  the 
problem  was  for  a  time  insoluble.  For  there  was  no  standard 
and  no  court  of  appeal.  "  From  the  very  beginning,  when  the 
differences  in  the  various  Churches  began  to  threaten  their  unity, 
appeal  was  probably  made  to  the  Apostles'  doctrine,  the  words 
of  the  Lord,  tradition,  "sound  doctrine",  definite  facts,  such  as 
the  reality  of  the  human  nature  (flesh)  of  Christ,  and  the  reality 
of  his  death  and  resurrection.  l  In  instruction,  in  exhortations, 
and  above  all  in  opposing  erroneous  doctrines  and  moral  aber- 

the  prevailing  feature,  and  therefore  the  old  Christian  gnomic  literature  attains  in 
this  movement  a  second  period  of  vigour.  In  it  again  dogmatics  only  form  the 
background  for  the  strict  regulation  of  life.  In  the  instruction  given  as  a  pre 
paration  for  baptism  the  Christian  moral  commandments  were  of  course  always 
inculcated,  and  the  obligation  to  observe  these  was  expressed  in  the  renunciation 
of  Satan  and  all  his  works.  In  consequence  of  this,  there  were  also  fixed  formulae 
in  these  cases. 

1    See    the    Pastoral    Epistles,  those  of  John  and  of  Ignatius;  also  the  epistle  of 
Jude,  I  Clem.  VIL.  Poly  carp,  ad  Philipp.  VII.,  II.  I,  VI.  3,  Justin. 
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rations,  this  precept  was  inculcated  from  the  beginning  :  X 

T&i&q  $/90?r/$4£,  xai  shduftsv  sir]  rov  svxhsy  x&i  <reftvov 
ypuv  xxvova  ("Let  us  leave  off  vain  and  foolish 
thoughts  and  betake  ourselves  to  the  glorious  and  august  canon  of 
our  tradition  ").  But  the  very  question  was  :  What  is  sound  doctrine  ? 
What  is  the  content  of  tradition?  Was  the  flesh  of  Christ  a 
reality  ?  etc.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Justin,  in  opposition  to  those 
whom  he  viewed  as  pseudo-Christians,  insisted  on  the  absolute 
necessity  of  acknowledging  certain  definite  traditional  facts  and 
made  this  recognition  the  standard  of  orthodoxy.  To  all  appearance 
it  was  he  who  began  the  great  literary  struggle  for  the  expulsion 
of  heterodoxy  (see  his  <rvvTa'y[/,tz  K&T&  K&V&V  roov  yeyevvH&ivuv 
aip£?£uv)  ;  but,  judging  from  those  writings  of  his  that  have 
been  preserved  to  us,  it  seems  very  unlikely  that  he  was  already 
successful  in  finding  a  fixed  standard  for  determining  orthodox 
Christianity.  * 

The  permanence  of  the  communities,  however,  depended  on 
the  discovery  of  such  a  standard.  They  were  no  longer  held 
together  by  the  conscientia  religionis,  the  unitas  discipline,  and 
the  fcedus  spei.  The  Gnostics  were  not  solely  to  blame  for  that. 

1  In  the  apologetic  writings  of  Justin  the  courts  of  appeal  invariably  continue 
to  be  the  Old  Testament,  the  words  of  the  Lord,  and  the  communications  of 
prophets  ;  hence  he  has  hardly  insisted  on  any  other  in  his  anti-heretical  work.  On 
the  other  hand  we  cannot  appeal  to  the  observed  fact  that  Tertullian  also,  in  his 
apologetic  writings,  did  not  reveal  his  standpoint  as  a  churchman  and  opponent 
of  heresy;  for,  with  one  exception,  he  did  not  discuss  heretics  in  these  tractates  at 
all.  On  the  contrary  Justin  discussed  their  position  even  in  his  apologetic  writings; 
but  nowhere,  for  instance,  wrote  anything  similar  to  Theophilus'  remarks  in  "ad 
Autol.,"  II.  14.  Justin  was  Acquainted  with  and  frequently  alluded  to  fixed  formulae 
and  perhaps  a  baptismal  symbol  related  to  the  Roman,  if  not  essentially  identical 
with  it.  (See  Bornemann.  Das  Taufsymbol  Justins  in  the  Ztschr.  f.  K.  G.  Vol.  III. 
p.  I  ff.),  but  we  cannot  prove  that  he  utilised  these  formulae  in  the  sense  of  Irenaeus 
and  Tertullian.  We  find  him  using  the  expression  opQoyvafjiovet;  in  Dial.  80.  The 
resurrection  of  the  flesh  and  the  thousand  years'  kingdom  (at  Jerusalem)  are  there 
reckoned  among  the  beliefs  held  by  the  6pQoryva[j.ovet;  xctrot  -roivrot  Xptynoevot.  But 
it  is  very  characteristic  of  the  standpoint  taken  up  by  Justin  that  he  places  between 
the  heretics  inspired  by  demons  and  the  orthodox  a  class  of  Christians  to  whom 
he  gives  the  general  testimony  that  they  are  rfo  Kot$tzp2$  Koi\  evtrefiovi;  'YVUIJ.VI^ 
though  they  are  not  fully  orthodox  in  so  far  as  they  reject  one  important  doctrine. 
Such  an  estimate  would  have  been  impossible  to  Irenaeus  and  Tertullian.  They 
have  advanced  to  the  principle  that  he  who  violates  the  law  of  faith  in  one  point 
is  guilty  of  breaking  it  all. 
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They  rather  show  us  merely  the  excess  of  a  continuous  trans 
formation  which  no  community  could  escape.  The  gnosis 
which  subjected  religion  to  a  critical  examination  awoke  in 
proportion  as  religious  life  from  generation  to  generation  lost 
its  warmth  and  spontaneity.  There  was  a  time  when  the  majority 
of  Christians  knew  themselves  td  be  such,  (i)  because  they  had 
the  " Spirit"  and  found  in  that  an  indestructible  guarantee  of 
their  Christian  position,  (2)  because  they  observed  all  the 
commandments  of  Jesus  (evrohoti  'I^cD).  But  when  these 
guarantees  died  away,  and  when  at  the  same  time  the  most 
diverse  doctrines  that  were  threatening  to  break  up  the  Church 
were  preached  in  the  name  of  Christianity,  the  fixing  of  tradition 
necessarily  became  the  supreme  task.  Here,  as  in  every  other 
case,  the  tradition  was  not  fixed  till  after  it  had  been  to  some 
extent  departed  from.  It  was  just  the  Gnostics  themselves  who 
took  the  lead  in  a  fixing  process,  a  plain  proof  that  the  setting 
up  of  dogmatic  formulae  has  always  been  the  support  of  new 
formations.  But  the  example  set  by  the  Gnostics  was  the  very 
thing  that  rendered  the  problem  difficult.  Where  was  a  beginning 
to  be  made?  "There  is  a  kind  of  unconscious  logic  in  the  minds 
of  masses  of  men  when  great  questions  are  abroad,  which  some 
one  thinker  throws  into  suitable  form."  l  There  could  be  no 
doubt  that  the  needful  thing  was  to  fix  what  was  "apostolic", 
for  the  one  certain  thing  was  that  Christianity  was  based  on  a  divine 
revelation  which  had  been  transmitted  through  the  medium 
of  the  Apostles  to  the  Churches  of  the  whole  earth.  It  certainly 
was  not  a  single  individual  who  hit  on  the  expedient  of 
affirming  the  fixed  forms  employed  by  the  Churches  in  their 
solemn  transactions  to  be  apostolic  in  the  strict  sense.  It  must 
have  come  about  by  a  natural  process.  But  the  confession  of 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  and  the  kerygma  of  Jesus  Christ 
had  the  most  prominent  place  among  these  forms.  The  special 
emphasising  of  these  articles,  in  opposition  to  the  Gnostic  and 
Marcionite  undertakings,  may  also  be  viewed  as  the  result  of 
the  "common  sense"  of  all  those  who  clung  to  the  belief  that 
the  Father  of  Jesus  Christ  was  the  creator  of  the  world,  and 

1    Hatch,  "Organisation  of  the  Church  ",  p.  96. 
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that  the  Son  of  God  really  appeared  in  the  flesh.  But  that  was 
not  everywhere  sufficient,  for,  even  admitting  that  about  the 
period  between  150  and  180  A.D.  all  the  Churches  had  a  fixed 
creed  which  they  regarded  as  apostolic  in  the  strict  sense — and 
this  cannot  be  proved, — the  most  dangerous  of  all  Gnostic 
schools,  viz.,  those  of  Valentinus,  could  recognise  this  creed, 
since  they  already  possessed  the  art  of  explaining  a  given  text 
in  whatever  way  they  chose.  What  was  needed  was  an  apostolic 
creed  definitely  interpreted;  for  it  was  only  by  the  aid  of 
a  definite  interpretation  that  the  creed  could  be  used  to 
repel  the  Gnostic  speculations  and  the  Marcionite  conception  of 
Christianity. 

In  this  state  of  matters  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  proceedings 
of  which  are  known  to  us  through  Irenaeus  and  Tertullian,  took, 
with  regard  to  the  fixed  Roman  baptismal  confession  ascribed 
to  the  Apostles,  the  following  step:  The  Antignostic  interpret 
ation  required  by  the  necessities  of  the  times  was  proclaimed 
as  its  self-evident  content;  the  confession,  thus  explained,  was 
designated  as  the  "Catholic  faith"  (" fides  catholica"),  that  is 
the  rule  of  truth  for  the  faith;  and  its  acceptance  was  made 
the  test  of  adherence  to  the  Roman  Church  as  well  as  to  the 
general  confederation  of  Christendom.  Irenaeus  was  not  the 

o 

author  of  this  proceeding.  How  far  Rome  acted  with  the  cooper 
ation  or  under  the  influence  of  the  Church  of  Asia  Minor  is  a 
matter  that  is  still  obscure,1  and  will  probably  never  be  deter 
mined  with  certainty.  What  the  Roman  community  accomplished 
practically  was  theoretically  established  by  Irenaeus  *  and  Ter 
tullian.  The  former  proclaimed  the  baptismal  confession,  defi 
nitely  interpreted  and  expressed  in  an  Antignostic  form,  to 
be  the  apostolic  rule  of  truth  (regula  veritatis),  and  tried 

1  We  can  only  conjecture  that  some  teachers  in  Asia  Minor  contemporary  with 
Irenreus,  or  even  of  older  date,  and  especially  Melito,  proceeded  in  like  manner, 
adhering  to  Polycarp's  exclusive  attitude.  Dionysius  of  Corinth  (Eusebius,  H.  E.  IV. 
23.  2,  4)  may  perhaps  be  also  mentioned. 

"  Irenjeus  set  forth  his  theory  in  a  great  work,  adv.  haeres.,  especially  in  the 
third  book.  Unfortunately  his  treatise,  "Aoyo?  sis  sniderf-iv  TOV  CCTTO/TTO^IKOV  xv/pt/y- 
/Li^TO?",  probably  the  oldest  treatise  on  the  rule  of  faith,  has  not  been  preserved 
(Euseb.,  H.  E.  V.  26.) 
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to  prove  it  so.  He  based  his  demonstration  on  the  theory 
that  this  series  of  doctrines  embodied  the  faith  of  the  churches 
founded  by  the  Apostles,  and  that  these  communities  had 
always  preserved  the  apostolic  teaching  unchanged  (see  under  C). 

Viewed  historically,  this  thesis,  which  preserved  Christianity 
from  complete  dissolution,  is  based  on  two  unproved  assump 
tions  and  on  a  confusion  of  ideas.  It  is  not  demonstrated  that 
any  creed  emanated  from  the  Apostles,  nor  that  the  Churches 
they  founded  always  preserved  their  teaching  in  its  original 
form ;  the  creed  itself,  moreover,  is  confused  with  its  interpret 
ation.  Finally,  the  existence  of  a  fides  catholica,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  cannot  be  justly  inferred  from  the  essential 
agreement  found  in  the  doctrine  of  a  series  of  communities.  * 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  course  taken  by  Irenaeus  was  the 
only  one  capable  of  saving  what  yet  remained  of  primitive 
Christianity,  and  that  is  its  historical  justification.  A  fides  apos- 
tolica  had  to  be  set  up  and  declared  identical  with  the  already 
existing  fides  catholica.  It  had  to  be  made  the  standard  for 
judging  all  particular  doctrinal  opinions,  that  it  might  be  deter 
mined  whether  they  were  admissible  or  not. 

The  persuasive  power  with  which  Irenaeus  set  up  the  principle  of 
the  apostolic  "rule  of  truth,"  or  of  "tradition  "  or  simply  of"  faith," 
was  undoubtedly,  as  far  as  he  himself  was  concerned,  based  on  the 
facts  that  he  had  already  a  rigidly  formulated  creed  before  him 
and  that  he  had  no  doubt  as  to  its  interpretation.  *  The  rule 

1  Irensus  indeed  asserts  in  several  passages  that  all  Churches — those  in  Germany, 
Iberia,    among   the  Celts,  in  the  East,  in  Egypt,  in  Lybia  and  Italy;  see  I.   10.  2; 
III.  3.  i;  III.  4.   i  sq. — possess  the  same  apostolic  kerygma\  but  "qui  nimis  probat 
nihil   probat."     The  extravagance  of  the  expressions  shows  that  a  dogmatic  theory 
is    here    at   work.    Nevertheless    this  is  based  on  the  correct  view  that  the  Gnostic 
speculations  are  foreign  to  Christianity  and  of  later  date. 

2  We  must  further  point  out  here  that  Irenoeus  not  only  knew  the  tradition  of  the 
Churches  of  Asia  Minor  and  Rome,  but  that  he  had  sat  at  the  feet  of  Polycarp  and 
associated  in  his  youth  with  many  of.the  "  elders  "  in  Asia.  Of  these  he  knew  for  certain 
that  they  in  part  did  not  approve  of  the  Gnostic  doctrines  and  in  part  would  not 
have    done    so.    The    confidence    with    which    he  represented  his  antignostic  inter 
pretation   of  the  creed  as  that  of  the  Church  of  the  Apostles  was  no  doubt  owing 
to  this  sure  historical  recollection.  See  his  epistle  to  Florinus  in  Euseb.,  H.  E.  V.  20 
and   his    numerous    references   to  the  "elders"  in  his  great  work.  (A  collection  of 
these  may  be  found  in  Patr.  App.  Opp.  I.  3,  p.  105  sq.) 
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of  truth  (also  j$  VTTO  Ty$  sxxhyvi&i;  xypvffffoft&vij  txXyQsift  "  the  truth 
proclaimed  by  the  Church;"  and  TO  TVJ$  atyQsiat;  <7uftaTiov9"t'he 
body  of  the  truth")  is  the  old  baptismal  confession  well  known 
to  the  communities  for  which  he  immediately  writes.  (See  I.  9.  4  ; 
QVTOO  £f  K&}  o  TOV  Kavdyx  Tyq  &tyQsl&$  axhivy  sv  SOCDTU  KXTS^OCV 
av  £/#  TOV  $&irri<Fp,&TQ$  HhyQs,  "in  like  manner  he  also  who 
retains  immovably  in  his  heart  the  rule  of  truth  which  he 
received  through  baptism");  because  it  is  this,  it  is  apostolic,  firm 
and  immovable.  * 

By  the  fixing  of  the  rule  of  truth,  the  formulation  of  which 
in  the  case  of  Irenaeus  (I.  10.  1,2)  naturally  follows  the  arrange 
ment  of  the  (Roman)  baptismal  confession,  the  most  important 
Gnostic  theses  were  at  once  set  aside  and  their  antitheses 
established  as  apostolic.  In  his  apostolic  rule  of  truth  Irenaeus 
himself  already  gave  prominence  to  the  following  doctrines  :  2 

1  Caspari's  investigations  leave  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  relation  of  the  rule 
of   faith    to  the  baptismal  confession.     The  baptismal  confession  was  not  a  deposit 
resulting  from  fluctuating  anti-heretical  rules  of  faith;  but  the  latter  were  the  explan 
ations  of  the  baptismal  confession.     The  full  authority  of  the  confession  itself  'was 
transferred    to    every    elucidation   that  appeared  necessary,  in  so  far  as  the  needful 
explanation  was  regarded  as  given  with  authority.  Each  momentary  formula  employed 
to  defend  the  Church  against  heresy  has  therefore  the  full  value  of  the  creed.  This 
explains    the    fact    that,    beginning    with    Irenaeus'    time,    we    meet  with  differently 
formulated  rules  of  faith,  partly  in  the  same  writer,  and  yet  each  is  declared  to  be 
the  rule  of  faith.     Zahn  is  virtually  right  when  he  says,  in  his  essay  quoted  above, 
that  the  rule  of  faith  is  the  baptismal  confession.    But,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  he  has 
not  discerned  the  dilemma  in  which  the  Old  Catholic  Fathers  were  placed,  and  which 
they  were   not  able  to  conceal.    This  dilemma  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  Church 
needed  an  apostolic  creed,  expressed  in  fixed  formulae  and  at  the  same  time  definitely 
interpreted    in  an  anti-heretical  sense;  whereas  she  only  possessed,  and  this  not  in 
all  churches,  a  baptismal  confession,  contained  in  fixed  formulae  but  not  interpreted, 
along    with    an    ecclesiastical    tradition    which    was    not  formulated,  although  it  no 
doubt    excluded    the    most    offensive  Gnostic  doctrines.    It  was  not  yet  possible  for 
the    Old    Catholic    Fathers    to    frame    and   formulate  that  doctrinal  confession,  and 
they    did    not    attempt    it.    The    only  course  therefore  was  to  assert  that  an  elastic 
collection  of  doctrines  which  were  ever  being  formulated  anew,  was  a  fixed  standard 
in   so    far   as  it  was  based  on  a  fixed  creed.     But  this  dilemma  —  we  do  not  know 
how  it  was  viewed  by  opponents  —  proved  an  advantage  in  the  end,  for  it  enabled 
churchmen  to  make  continual  additions  to  the  rule  of  faith,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
continuing  to  assert  its  identity  with  the  baptismal  confession.    We  must  make  the 
reservation,     however,     that    not    only    the    baptismal    confession,    but    other    fixed 
propositions    as    well,    formed    the    basis    on    which    particular   rules  of  faith  were 
formulated. 

2  Besides   Irenaeus    I.    10.  I,  2,  cf.  o.  1—5;  22.  i  :  II.   i.  i;  9.  15  28.  i;  32.  3, 
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the  unity  of  God;  the  identity  of  the  supreme  God  with  the 
Creator;  the  identity  of  the  supreme  God  with  the  God  of  the  : 
Old  Testament;  the  unity  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Son  of  the 
God  who  created  the  world;  the  essential  divinity  of  Christ; 
the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God;  the  prediction  of  the  j 
entire  history  of  Jesus  through  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Old 
Testament;  the  reality  of  that  history;  the  bodily  reception 
(svTUpxos  avuhy^i?)  of  Christ  into  heaven;  the  visible  return 
of  Christ;  the  resurrection  of  all  flesh  (M&vr&viq  K&cyq  tr&pxoc,. 
TTJig-W  Mpuir4niTQ$)t  the  universal  judgment.  These  dogmas, 
the  antitheses  of  the  Gnostic  regulae,  *  were  consequently,  as 
apostolic  and  therefore  also  as  Catholic,  removed  beyond  all 
discussion. 

Tertullian  followed  Irenaeus  in  every  particular.  He  also- 
interpreted  the  (Romish)  baptismal  confession,  represented  it, 
thus  explained,  as  the  regula  fidei, 2  and  transferred  to  the  latter 
the  attributes  of  the  confession,  viz.,  its  apostolic  origin  (or 
origin  from  Christ),  as  well  as  its  fixedness  and  completeness. 3 
Like  Irenaeus,  though  still  more  stringently,  he  also  endeavoured 
to  prove  that  the  formula  had  descended  from  Christ,  that  is, 
from  the  Apostles,  and  was  incorrupt.  He  based  his  demon 
stration  on  the  alleged  incontestable  facts  that  it  contained  the 
faith  of  those  Churches  founded  by  the  Apostles,  that  in  these 
communities  a  corruption  of  doctrine  was  inconceivable,  because 
in  them,  as  could  be  proved,  the  Apostles  had  always  had 
successors,  and  that  the  other  Churches  were  in  communion  with 
them  (see  under  C).  In  a  more  definite  way  than  Irenaeus,  Tertullian 
conceives  the  rule  of  faith  as  a  rule  for  the  faith, 4  as  the  law  given 

4:   ITT.    1—4;  ii.  i;  12.  9;  15.  i;  1 6.  5  sq.;  18.  3;  24.  i:  IV.  i.  2;  9.  2;  20.  6; 
33.  7  sq.:  V.  Praef.  12.  5;  20.  i. 

1    See  Iren.  I.  31.  3:  II.  Praef.  19.  8. 

*    This  expression  is  not  found  in  Irenaeus,  but  is  very  common  in  Tertullian. 

s    See    de   praescr.    13:    "Haec   regula   a  Christo  institute,  nullas  habet  apud  nos 
quasstiones." 

4  See  L  c.  14:  "Ceterum  manente  forma  regulae  ia  sao  online  quantumlibe? 
quaeras  et  trades."  See  de  virg.  vol.  i. 
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to  faith,1  also  as  a  "regula  doctrinae"  or  "doctrina  regulae" 
(here  the  creed  itself  is  quite  plainly  the  regula),  and  even 
simply  as  "doctrina"  or  "  institutio". 2  As  to  the  content  of 
the  regula,  it  was  set  forth  by  Tertullian  in  three  passages. 3 
It  is  essentially  the  same  as  in  Irenaeus.  But  Tertullian 
already  gives  prominence  within  the  regula  to  the  creation  of 
the  universe  out  of  nothing,4  the  creative  instrumentality  of  the 

1  See   1.    c.    14:    "Fides  in  regula  posita  est,  habet  legem  et  salutem  de  obser- 
vatione  legis,"  and  de  vir.  vol.  I. 

2  See  de    prsescr.  21:  "Si  hsec  ita  sunt,  constat  perinde  omnem  doctrinam,  quae 
cum    illis    ecclesiis    apostolicis    matricibus    et    originalibus    fidei    conspiret,    veritati 
deputandum . . .     Superest   ergo    ut    demonstremus    an    haec    nostra    doctrina,   cujus 
regulam    supra    edidimus,    de  apostolorum  traditione  censeatur . . .     Communicamus 
cum    ecclesiis    catholicis,  quod  nulla  doctrina  diversa."     De  prsescr.  32:  "Ecclesiae, 
quas     licet    nullum    ex    apostolis    auctorem    suum    proferant,    ut    multo  posteriores, 
tamen    in    eadem    fide    conspirantes   non    minus  apostolicae  deputantur  pro  consan- 
guinitate    doctrinae."     That    Tertullian  regards  the  baptismal  confession    as    identi 
cal   with    the    regula  fidei,  just    as  Irenaeus  does,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  de 
spectac.  4  ("  Cum  aquam  ingressi  Christianam  fidem  in  legis  suae  verba  profitemur, 
renuntiasse    nos    diabolo    et    pompas    et^  angelis  eius  ore  nostro  contestamur.")  the 
baptismal    confession    is    the    lex.     He   also  calls  it  "  sacramentum "  (military  oath) 
in    ad   mart.  3;    de   idolol.  6;  de  corona  11;  Scorp.  4.     But  he  likewise  gives  the 
same    designation    to    the  interpreted  baptismal  confession  (de  praescr.  20,  325  adv. 
Marc.    IV.    5);    for   we    must   regard  the  passages  cited  as  referring  to  this.     Adv. 
Marc.  I.  21 :  "regula  sacramenti";  likewise  V.  20,  a  passage  specially  instructive  as 
to  the  fact  that  there  can  be  only  one  regula.     The  baptismal  confession  itself  had 
a    fixed  and  short  form  (see  de  spectac.  45  de  corona?  3:  "amplius  aliquid  respon- 
dentes    quain    dominus    in    evangelic    determinavit";    de    bapt.  2:  "homo  in  aqua 
demissus    et    inter  pauca  verba  tinctus";  de  bapt.  6,  115  de  orat.  2  etc.).     We  can 
still    prove    that,    apart   from  a  subsequent  alteration,  it  was  the  Roman  confession 
that   was  used  in  Carthage  in  the  days  of  Tertullian.     In  de  praescr.  26  Tertullian 
admits    that    the    Apostles    may    have   spoken  some  things  "inter  domesticos",  but 
declares    that  they    could  not  be  communications  "  quae  aliam  regulam  fidei  super- 
ducerent." 

3  De    praescr.    13;    de    virg.    vol.    i;    adv.    Prax.  2.     The  latter  passage  is  thus 
worded:     "Unicum    quidem    deum    credimus,    sub  hac    tamen    dispensatione  quam 
otxovopiizv    dicimus,    ut    unici    dei   sit  et  films  sermo  ipsius,  qui  ex  ipso  processerit, 
per    quern    omnia   facta  sunt  et  sine  quo  factum  est  nihil,  hunc  mlssum  a  patre  in 
virginem    et    ex    ea    natum,    hominem    et    deum,    filium    hominis    et    filium   dei  et 
cognominatum  lesum  Christum,  hunc  passum,  hunc  mortuum  et  sepultum  secundum 
scripturas    et   resuscitatum   a  patre  et  in  ccelo  resumptum  sedere  ad  dextram  patris, 
venturum   judicare    vivos    et    mortuos:    qui    exinde  miserit  secundum  promissionem 
suam    a    patre    spiritum    s.    paracletum    sanctificatorem    fidei    eorum  qui  credunt  in 
patrem  et  filium  et  spiritum  s.  Hanc  regulam  ab  initio  evangelii  decucurrisse." 

4  De  praescr.  13. 
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Logos, 1  his  origin  before  all  creatures, 2  a  definite  theory  of 
the  Incarnation, 3  the  preaching  by  Christ  of  a  nova  lex  and 
a  nova  promissio  regni  ccelorum, 4  and  finally  also  the  Trinitarian 
economy  of  God. 5  Materially,  therefore,  the  advance  beyond 
Irenaeus  is  already  very  significant.  Tertullian's  regula  is  in 
point  of  fact  a  doctrina.  In  attempting  to  bind  the  communities 
to  this  he  represents  them  as  schools. 6  The  apostolic  "  lex  et 
doctrina"  is  to  be  regarded  as  inviolable  by  every  Christian. 
Assent  to  it  decides  the  Christian  character  of  the  individual. 
Thus  the  Christian  disposition  and  life  come  to  be  a  matter 
which  is  separate  from  this  and  subject  to  particular  conditions. 
In  this  way  the  essence  of  religion  was  split  up — the  most  fatal 
turning-point  in  the  history  of  Christianity. 

But  we  are  not  of  course  to  suppose  that  at  the  beginning 
of  the  third  century  the  actual  bond  of  union  between  all  the 
Churches  was  a  fixed  confession  developed  into  a  doctrine,  that 
is,  definitely  interpreted.  This  much  was  gained,  as  is  clear  from 
the  treatise  de  prcescriptione  and  from  other  evidence,  that 
in  the  communities  with  which  Tertullian  was  acquainted, 
mutual  recognition  and  brotherly  intercourse  were  made  to 
depend  on  assent  to  formulae  which  virtually  coincided  with 
the  Roman  baptismal  confession.  Whoever  assented  to  such  a 
formula  was  regarded  as  a  Christian  brother,  and  was  entitled 
to  the  salutation  of  peace,  the  name  of  brother,  and  hospitality . 7 

*   L.  c. 
2  L.  c. 


id  verbum  filium  eius  appellatum,  in  nomine  dei  varie  visum  a  patriarchis, 
in  prophetis  semper  auditum,  postremo  delatum  ex  spiritu  patris  dei  et  virtute  in 
virginem  Mariam,  carnem  factum,  "  etc. 

*    L.  c. 

5  Adv.   Prax.  2:  "Unicum  quidem  deum  credimus,  sub  hac  tamen  dispensatione 
quam  omovo^totv  dicimus,  ut  unici  dei  sit  et  filius  sermo  ipsius,"  etc. 

6  But    Tertullian    also    knows    of   a  "regula  disciplinse"  (according  to  the  New- 
Testament)    on    which    he    puts  great  value,  and  thereby  shows  that  he  has  by  no 
means    forgotten    that    Christianity  is  a  matter  of  conduct.     We  cannot  enter  more 
particularly  into  this  rule  here. 

7  Note  here  the  use  of  "contesserare"  in  Tertullian.  See  de  praescr.  20 :  "Itaque 
tot    ac    tantoe    ecclesiae   una    est  ilia  ab  apostolis  prima,  ex  qua  omnes.   Sic  omnes 
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In  so  far  as  Christians  confined  themselves  to  a  doctrinal  for 
mula  which  they,  however,  strictly  applied,  the  adoption  ofthiy 
practice  betokened  an  advance.  The  scattered  communities  now 
possessed  a  "lex"  to  bind  them  together,  quite  as  certainly  as 
the  philosophic  schools  possessed  a  bond  of  union  of  a  real 
and  practical  character l  in  the  shape  of  certain  briefly  for 
mulated  doctrines.  In  virtue  of  the  common  apostolic  lex  of 
Christians  the  Catholic  Church  became  a  reality,  and  was  at 
the  same  time  clearly  marked  off  from  the  heretic  sects.  But 
more  than  this  was  gained,  in  so  far  as  the  Antignostic  inter 
pretation  of  the  formula,  and  consequently  a  " doctrine",  was 
indeed  in  some  measure  involved  in  the  lex.  The  extent  to 
which  this  was  the  case  depended,  of  course,  on  the  individual 
community  or  its  leaders.  All  Gnostics  could  not  be  excluded 
by  the  wording  of  the  confession ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  every 
formulated  faith  leads  to  a  formulated  doctrine,  as  soon  as  it 
is  set  up  as  a  critical  canon.  What  we  observe  in  Irenaeus 
and  Tertullian  must  have  everywhere  taken  place  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree ;  that  is  to  say,  the  authority  of  the  confessional 
formula  must  have  been  extended  to  statements  not  found  in 
the  formula  itself. 

We  can  still  prove  from  the  works  of  Clement  of  Alexan 
dria  that  a  confession  claiming  to  be  an  apostolic  law  of  faith,  a 
ostensibly  comprehending  the  whole  essence  of  Christianity,  was 
not  set  up  in  the  different  provincial  Churches  at  one  and  the 

prima  et  omnes  apostolicae,  dum  una  omnes.  Probant  unitatem  communicatio  pacis 
et  appellatio  fraternitatis  et  contesseratio  hospitalitatis,  quse  iura  non  alia  ratio 
regit  quam  eiusdem  sacramenti  una  traditio."  De  praescr.  36:  "Videamus,  quid 
ecclesia  Romanensis  cum  Africanis  ecclesiis  contesserarit." 

1  We  need  not  here  discuss  whether  and  in  what  way  the  model  of  the  phil 
osophic  schools  was  taken  as  a  standard.  But  we  may  refer  to  the  fact  that  from 
the  middle  of  the  second  century  the  Apologists,  that  is  the  Christian  philosophers, 
had  exercised  a  very  great  influence  on  the  Old  Catholic  Fathers.  But  we  cannot 
say  that  2.  John  7 — n  and  Didache  XI.  I  f.  attest  the  practice  to  be  a  very  old 
one.  These  passages  only  show  that  it  had  preparatory  stages;  the  main  element, 
namely,  the  formulated  summary  of  the  faith,  is  there  sought  for  in  vain. 

3  Herein  lay  the  defect,  even  if  the  content  of  the  law  of  faith  had  coincided 
completely  with  the  earliest  tradition.  A  man  like  Tertullian  knew  how  to  protect 
himself  in  his  own  way  from  this  defect,  but  his  attitude  is  not  typical. 
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same  time.  From  this  it  is  clearly  manifest  that  at  this  period 
the  Alexandrian  Church  neither  possessed  a  baptismal  confession 
similar  to  that  of  Rome,  nor  understood  by  "regula  fidei" 
and  synonymous  expressions  a  collection  of  beliefs  fixed  in 
some  fashion  and  derived  from  the  apostles.  2  Clement  of 
Alexandria  in  his  Stromateis  appeals  to  the  holy  (divine) 

1  Hegesippus,  who  wrote  about  the  time  of  Eleutherus,  and  was  in  Rome  about 
the  middle  of  the  second  century  (probably  somewhat  earlier  than  Irenseus),  already 
set  up  the  apostolic  rule  of  faith  as  a  standard.  This  is  clear  from  the  description 
of  his  work  in  Euseb.,  H.  E.  IV.  8.  2  (ev  irevTS  o-wyypxpij.xo-iv  rqv  XTT^XV^  vrxpx- 
$otriv  TOV  2-roo-ToAixov  xypvyiiXTOt;  v7rofj,vyi4XTi<rx(j.evos}  as  well  as  from  the  fragments 
of  this  work  (I.e.  IV.  22.  2,  3:0  op6o$  \6yo$  and  §  5  fpepinrxv  TJJV  svuiriv  TVJ; 
£xxAy<rix<;  tybopipxioii;  *6yoi<;  XXTX  TOV  fleet/  ;  see  also  §  4).  Hegesippus  already 
regarded  the  unity  of  the  Church  as  dependent  on  the  correct  doctrine.  Polycrates 
(Euseb.,  H.  E.  V.  24.  6)  used  the  expression  6  xxvuv  TVJ<;  Tr/o-recai;  in  a  very  wide 
sense.  But  we  may  beyond  doubt  attribute  to  him  the  same  conception  with  regard 
to  the  significance  of  the  rule  of  faith  as  was  held  by  his  opponent  Victor  The 
Antimontanist  (in  Euseb.  H.  E.  V.  16.  22.)  will  only  allow  that  the  martyrs  who 
went  to  death  for  the  Koe.ro.  x^£txv  TT'ICTTIC,  were  those  belonging  to  the  Church. 
The  regula  fidei  is  not  here  meant,  as  in  this  case  it  was  not  a  subject  of  dispute. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  anonymous  writer  in  Eusebius,  H.  E.  V.  28.  6,  13  understood 
by  TO  £KxhvjiT(x<rTixdv  (^pov^/jix  or  6  xxvuv  TY\$  xp%xixt;  TTI'&TEWI;  the  interpreted 
baptismal  confession,  just  as  Irenaeus  and  Tertullian  did.  Hippolytus  entirely  agrees 
with  these  (see  Philosoph.  Praef.,  p.  4.  v.  50  sq.  and  X.  32  —  34).  Whether  we  are 
to  ascribe  the  theory  of  Irenseus  to  Theophilus  is  uncertain.'  His  idea  of  the  Church 
is  that  of  Irenaeus  (ad  Aulol.  II.  14):  dsdaxev  6  ®eoi;  T&  x6<f[j.u  xvpxivoptvw  xxt 
vta  VTTO  Tuv  xfj-xpT^^XTUv  TX$  (Tvvxywyxq,  h£yo(j.£vx(;  $s  £xxhy(rixt;  xyix^ 
otic,  xxQxKtp  A/jtieV;v  £vop/j.ci^  kv  vfaoii;  oti  $i$u<rxochictt  rfo  cthrfeiccs  etiriv.  .  .  Kael 
xv  vyroi  stfftv  £T£pati  TTsrpwdeit;  xxi  avvdpoi  xoti  axapTroi  Kcti  Qypiudei$  xxi 
T/  (3Aa)3^  TWV  Trteovruv  .  .  .  ovTca$  £i<riv  xi 

TUV    Xtp£(T£CtiV,    XI    £%X7TOhhVGV<7lV    TCVt;    TTpOtriOVTXt;    XVTx7<;. 


3  This  has  been  contested  by  Caspari  (Ztschr.  f.  Kirchl.  Wissensch.  1886,  Part.  7, 
p.  352  ff.  :  "Did  the  Alexandrian  Church  in  Clement's  time  possess  a  baptismal 
confession  or  not"?);  but  his  arguments  have  not  convinced  me.  Caspari  correctly 
shows  that  in  Clement  the  expression  "ecclesiastical  canon"  denotes  the  summary 
of  the  Catholic  faith  and  of  the  Catholic  rule  of  conduct;  but  he  goes  on  to  trace 
the  baptismal  confession,  and  that  in  a  fixed  form,  in  the  expression  ^  irept  TUV 
(j.£yi<TT(av  c^oAcy/df,  Strom.  VII.  15.  90  (see  remarks  on  this  passage  below),  and  is 
supported  in  this  view  by  Voigt,  1.  c.  p.  196  ff.  I  also  regard  this  as  a  baptismal 
confession;  but  it  is  questionable  if  it  was  definitely  formulated,  and  the  passage 
is  not  conclusive  on  the  point.  But,  supposing  it  to  be  definitely  formulated,  who 
can  prove  that  it  went  further  than  the  formula  in  Hermas,  Mand.  I.  with  the 
addition  of  a  mere  mention  of  the  Son  and  Holy  Spirit.  That  a  free  kerygma  of 
Christ  and  some  other  matter  were  added  to  Hermas,  Mand.  I.  may  still  be  proved 
by  a  reference  to  Orig.,  Comm.  in  Joh.  XXXII.  9  (see  the  passage  in  vol.  I.  p.  155.). 
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Scriptures,  to  the  teaching  of  the  Lord,  l  and  to  the  standard 
tradition  which  he  designates  by  a  great  variety  of  names, 
though  he  never  gives  its  content,  because  he  regards  the  whole 
of  Christianity  in  its  present  condition  as  needing  to  be  recon 
structed  by  gnosis,  and  therefore  as  coming  under  the  head  of 
tradition.  2  In  one  respect  therefore,  as  compared  with  Irenaeus 
and  Tertullian,  he  to  some  extent  represents  an  earlier  stand 
point;  he  stands  midway  between  them  and  Justin.  From  this 
author  he  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  he  employs 
sacred  Christian  writings  as  well  as  the  Old  Testament,  makes 
the  true  Gnostic  quite  as  dependent  on  the  former  as  on  the 
latter  and  has  lost  that  naive  view  of  tradition,  that  is,  the 
complete  content  of  Christianity,  which  Irenaeus  and  Tertullian 
still  had.  As  is  to  be  expected,  Clement  too  assigns  the 
ultimate  authorship  of  the  tradition  to  the  Apostles;  but  it  is 
characteristic  that  he  neither  does  this  of  such  set  purpose  as 
Irenaeus  and  Tertullian,  nor  thinks  it  necessary  to  prove  that 
the  Church  had  presented  the  apostolic  tradition  intact.  But 
as  he  did  not  extract  from  the  tradition  a  fixed  complex  of 
fundamental  propositions,  so  also  he  failed  to  recognise  the  import 
ance  of  its  publicity  and  catholicity,  and  rather  placed  an  esoteric 
alongside  of  an  exoteric  tradition.  Although,  like  Irenaeus  and 
Tertullian,  his  attitude  is  throughout  determined  by  opposition  to  the 
Gnostics  and  Marcion,  he  supposes  it  possible  to  refute  them 
by  giving  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  a  scientific  exposition  which 
must  not  oppose  the  xxvoov  Tijg  zKXhypi&c.,  that  is,  the  Christian 
common  sense,  but  receives  from  it  only  certain  guiding  rules. 
But  this  attitude  of  Clement  would  be  simply  inconceivable 
if  the  Alexandrian  Church  of  his  time  had  already  employ 
ed  the  fixed  standard  applied  in  those  of  Rome,  Carthage 


1  'H  xvpizxii  $i$oc<rxzhix,  e.g.,  VI.   15.  124;  VI.  18.  165;  VIL  10.  57;  VII.  15.  90; 
VII.   18.  165,  etc. 

2  We    do    not    find    in    Clement    the    slightest    traces  of  a  baptismal  confession 
related  to  the  Roman,  unless  we  reckon  the  ©sot;  TravToxparcop  or  sic,  0.  T.  as  such. 
But    this    designation   of  God  is  found  everywhere  and  is  not  characteristic  of  the 
baptismal    confession.     In  the  lost  treatise  on  the  Passover  Clement  expounded  the 

£i$  ruv  ixp%dciuv  Trpsc-fivTspoov"  which  had  been  transmitted  to  him. 
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and  Lyons.  l  Such  a  standard  did  not  exist  ;  but  Clement 
made  no  distinction  in  the  yet  unsystematised  tradition,  even 
between  faith  and  discipline,  because  as  a  theologian  he  was 
not  able  to  identify  himself  with  any  single  article  of  it  without 

i  Considering  the  importance  of  the  matter  it  is  necessary  to  quote  as  copiously 
as  possible  from  original  sources.  In  Strom.  IV.  15.  98,  we  find  the  expression 
6  xxvav  rv\c,  7r/<rr£<u?;  but  the  context  shows  that  it  is  used  here  in  a  quite  general 
sense.  With  regard  to  the  statement  of  Paul:  "whatever  you  do,  do  it  to  the 
glory  of  God,''  Clement  remarks  b'<rx  VTTO  rbv  xxvovx  rye,  7ri<rr£u<;  Koieiv  £7rir£rpx7rrxi. 
In  Strom.  L  19.96;  VI.  15.  125;  VI.  18.  165;  VII.  7.  41  ;  VII.  15.  90;  VII.  16.  105  we  find 
6  xxvuv  rye,  Ixxhvjtrixc;  {^xx^<rixa-rix6^.  In  the  first  passage  that  canon  is  the  rule  for  the 
right  observance  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  In  the  other  passages  it  describes  no  doubt  the 
correct  doctrine,  that  is,  the  rule  by  which  the  orthodox  Gnostic  has  to  be  guided 
in  contrast  with  the  heretics  who  are  guided  by  their  own  desires  (it  is  therefore 
parallel  to  the  3i3x<rxxhi'x  rov  xvpiov);  but  Clement  feels  absolutely  no  need  to 
mention  wherein  this  ecclesiastical  canon  consists.  In  Strom  IV.  1.3;  VI.  15.  124;  VI- 
15.  131;  VII.  1  6.  94,  wre  find  the  expression  6  xxvuv  rye,  alyQeices.  In  the  first 
passage  it  is  said:  vt  yovv  xxrx  rov  rv\c,  e&ydefetQ  xxvovx  yvuirrixys 


xvxfixivovo-x  £7ri  TO  foohoyixov  sldot;.  Here  no  one  can  understand  by  the  rule  of 
truth  what  Tertullian  understood  by  it.  Very  instructive  is  the  second  passage  in 
which  Clement  is  dealing  with  the  right  and  wrong  exposition  of  Scripture.  He 
says  first:  TrxpccxxTxtyxy  XTTO^I^OI^SV^  ®e&  y  xxrx  ryv  rov  Kvpfov  Si^xa-xzhixv  Six 
ruv  ofJFO<rr6\uv  xvrov  r%$  Q£o<r£(3ov$  7retpac$o<reu$  rvvgrfa  rs  xxi  <rwcz<7xy<ri(;,  then 
he  demands  that  the  Scriptures  be  interpreted  xotrx  rbv  rye,  ahyQeizt;  XKVOVZ,  or  r. 
exxhya-.  xxv.  ;  and  continues  (125):  xxvuv  $e  exxAyyiaprixbt;  ^  rvvcadfiz  xzi  y  trv(j.- 
Qaviot  v6[J.ov  re  y.zl  Trpctyyruv  ry  xxrx  ryv  rov  xvpiov  Trotpovo-i'zv  TrxpacStdopsvy 
dttzfyxy.  Here  then  the  agreement  of  the  Old  Testament  with  the  Testament  of 
Christ  is  described  as  the  ecclesiastical  canon.  Apart  from  the  question  as  to 
whether  Clement  is  here  already  referring  to  a  New  Testament  canon  of  Scripture,  his 
rule  agrees  with  Tertullian's  testimony  about  the  Roman  Church:  "  legem  et  proph- 
etas  cum  evangelicis  et  apostolicis  litteris  miscet."  But  at  any  rate  the  passage  shows 
the  broad  sense  in  which  Clement  used  the  term  "ecclesiastical  canon."  The  following 
expressions  are  also  found  in  Clement:  $  othyfyc,  rye,  (j.otxxfiott;  diStxTxzhtzt;  Trxpx^oa-it; 
(I.  l.li),  xi  xyixi  Trxpxdoa-eii;  (VII.  iS.  no),  y  svxteijt;  xoti  a-Sfjivbi;  rye,  TrxpxSoirscdc,  xxvcav 
(all  gnosis  is  to  be  guided  by  this,  see  also  y  xxrx  ryv  faixv  TrxpxSotriv 
I,  I.  15.  I:  n.  52.,  also  the  expression  ^  6six  Trxpxdoo-it;  (VII.  16.  103), 
a-ixtrrixy  Trxp^oa-n;  (VII.  1  6.  95),  xi  rov  Xpicrrov  Trxpxdoireit;  (VII.  1  6.  99),  ^  rov 
xvpiov  Trxpx^cTi;  (VII.  17.  106  :  VII.  16.  104),  y  5eoo-ef2jj-  7rupK$o<ri$  (VI.  15.  124). 
Its  content  is  not  more  precisely  defined,  and,  as  a  rule,  nothing  more  can  be 
gathered  from  the  context  than  what  Clement  once  calls  rb  xoivbv  rye,  Tritrreut; 
(VII.  1  6.  97).  Where  Clement  wishes  to  determine  the  content  more  accurately  he 
makes  use  of  supplementary  terms.  He  speaks,  e.g.,  in  III.  10.  66  of  the  xxrx 
uhyfaixv  £vxryry£?jxb(;  xxvcav^  and  means  by  that  the  tradition  contained  in  the  Gospels 
recognised  by  the  Church  in  contradistinction  to  that  found  in  other  gospels  (IV.  4.  15  : 
xxrx  rbv  xxvovx  rov  sux'yy£hfov  ^^  xxrx  r.  zlixyy.}.  In  none  of  these  formulae  is 
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hesitation,    and    because    he    ascribed    to    the   true  Gnostic  the 
ability  to  fix  and  guarantee  the  truth  of  Christian  doctrine. 

Origen,    although    he    also    attempted    to    refute  the  heretics 
chiefly   by  a  scientific  exegesis  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  exhibits 

any  notice  taken  of  the  Apostles.  That  Clement  (like  Justin)  traced  back  the  public 
tradition  to  the  Apostles  is  a  matter  of  course  and  manifest  from  I.  I.  11,  where 
he  gives  an  account  of  his  early  teachers  (of  [Jt.lv  ryv  xhyQij  ryt;  pxxxptxs  <ru%ovre<; 
didx/rxxhixi;  7rxpxc)o<riv  euQvq  XTTO  Hsrpov  rs  xxi  'Ixxufiov,  'luxvvov  re  xxi  Hxvhov 
ruv  xytuv  X7roo'r6^ct}v,  7raci$  Trxpx  Trxrpbt;  ex$e%o'iJ.evo$  %xov  dy  trvv  $e&  xxi  tic,  y(j.xt; 
TX  Trpoyovtxx  exelvx  xxi  xTTopTohixx  xxrx^<r6(j,evoi  o"7rep(i,xrx).  Clement  does  not 
yet  appeal  to  a  hierarchical  tradition  through  the  bishops,  but  adheres  to  the 
natural  one  through  the  teachers,  though  he  indeed  admits  an  esoteric  tradition 
alongside  of  it.  On  one  occasion  he  also  says  that  the  true  Gnostic  keeps  the 
xTroo-rohixij  xxi  exxhyeixo-rixy  opdoropfa  ruv  ^oy^xruv  (VII.  1 6.  104).  He  has  no 
doubt  that  :  pice  y  TTXVTUV  yeyove  ruv  xTrotrrtiAuv  uxrTrep  $i3tz<rxxhix  ouruc,  $s  xxi 
v\  7rxpx3o<rii;  (VII.  17.  108).  But  all  that  might  just  as  well  have  been  written  in 
the  first  half  of  the  second  century.  On  the  tracing  back  of  the  Gnosis,  the  esoteric 
tradition,  to  the  Apostles  see  Hypotyp.  in  Euseb.,  H.  E.  II.  I.  4,  Strom.  VI.  15.  131  : 
xvrtxx  $i3x%xvroi;  rov  o-urypot;  rov$  XTrorro'Aovc;  $  rv\c,  eyypcitycv  xypx(f>o$  ydy  xctl 
sit;  y(J.x$  $ict$t$OTOti  7rapx$0ffi$.  VI.  7.  6l  :  y  yvutrtt;  Jl  XVTYI  y  xxrx  §iz$o%s($  (this  is 
the  only  place  where  I  find  this  expression)  e/e  fafyovs  ex  TUV  otKoo-Tokotv  zypctQcoi; 
ibid  v\  yvwcmxy  Trxpdidopis ;  VII.  10.  55 :  y  yv&vts  ex 
QI$  K%IOV$  tr<px$  XVTOV$  TVJ$  didxffxxhfxs  7r/zps%o(j.£vois  oiov 
i.  In  VII.  17.  106  Clement  has  briefly  recorded  the  theories 
of  the  Gnostic  heretics  with  regard  to  the  apostolic  origin  of  their  teaching,  and 
expressed  his  doubts.  That  the  tradition  of  the  "Old  Church",  for  so  Clement 
designates  the  orthodox  Church  as  distinguished  from  the  "human  congregation" 
of  the  heretics  of  his  day,  is  throughout  derived  from  the  Apostles,  he  regards  as 
so  certain  and  self-evident  that,  as  a  rule,  he  never  specially  mentions  it,  or  gives 
prominence  to  any  particular  article  as  apostolic.  But  the  conclusion  that  he  had 
no  knowledge  of  any  apostolic  or  fixed  confession  might  seem  to  be  disproved  by 
one  passage.  It  is  said  in  Strom.  VII.  15.  90:  M»j  rt  cvv,  si  xxi  Kxpzftxtvs  rit; 
rvvSyxxs  xxi  Tyv  OfJ.oho'yixv  TrxpshQoi  ryv  7rpb$  YI(J.CCS,  dice  TOV  ^tvtrci[j.£vo 
xtyeZopsQa  T^C,  xAyQeixe  xxl  vi[J.el$,  aAA'  &$  xtyevSe'tv  %py  rov  eTrisixy  xccl 
V7reo-%tirxi  xxvpovv  xxv  aAAo;  rivet;  7TKpa(3xivca<ri  ffVvQjxxf,  ovra$  xtzi  y( 
pydevx  rpfaov  rbv  exxA.y<rixtrrtxbv  Trotpxfixiveiv  Trpotryxsi  xxvovx  xxi  {j.u,hi<rrx  ryv 
ere/)/  ruv  peyforcav  tiftoAoytotv  ype'ts  (J.ev  QvhxTro/isv,  of  3e  Trxpx^xivova-t.  But  in 
the  other  passages  in  Clement  where  ofioAoytx  appears  it  nowhere  signifies  a  fixed 
formula  of  confession,  but  always  the  confession  in  general  which  receives  its 
content  according  to  the  situation  (see  Strom.  IV.  4.  15;  IV.  9.  71  ;  III.  i.  4: 
eyxpxreix  (rw^ctroc,  vTrspo^i'x  xxrx  ryv  Trpos  Qebv  if^o^oyixv1).  In  the  passage  quoted 
it  means  the  confession  of  the  main  points  of  the  true  doctrine.  It  is  possible  or 
probable  that  Clement  was  here  alluding  to  a  confession  at  baptism,  but  that  is 
also  not  quite  certain.  At  any  rate  this  one  passage  cannot  prove  that  Clement 
identified  the  ecclesiastical  canon  with  a  formulated  confession  similar  to  or  identical 
with  the  Roman,  or  else  such  identification  must  have  appeared  more  frequently 
in  his  works. 
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an  attitude  which  is  already  more  akin  to  that  of  Irenaeus  and 
Tertullian  than  to  that  of  Clement.  In  the  preface  to  his  great  work, 
"De  principiis,"  he  prefixed  the  Church  doctrine  as  a  detailed 
apostolic  rule  of  faith,  and  in  other  instances  also  he  appealed 
to  the  apostolic  teaching.  l  It  may  be  assumed  that  in  the 
time  of  Caracalla  and  Heliogabalus  the  Alexandrian  Christians 
had  also  begun  to  adopt  the  principles  acted  upon  in  Rome 
and  other  communities.  2  The  Syrian  Churches,  or  at  least  a 
part  of  them,  followed  still  later.  3  There  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
from  the  last  decades  of  the  third  century  onward,  one  and  the 
same  confession,  identical  not  in  its  wording,  but  in  its  main 
features,  prevailed  in  the  great  confederation  of  Churches  ex 
tending  from  Spain  to  the  Euphrates  and  from  Egypt  to  beyond 
the  Alps.  4  It  was  the  basis  of  the  confederation,  and  therefore 
also  a  passport,  mark  of  recognition,  etc.,  for  the  orthodox  Chris- 

1  De  princip.  1.  I.  prsef.  §  4 — 10.,  IV.  2.  2.     Yet  we  must  consider  the  passage 
already  twice  quoted,  namely,  Com.  in  John.  XXXII.  9,  in  order  to  determine  the 
practice  of  the  Alexandrian  Church  at  that  time.    Was  this  baptismal  confession  not 
perhaps  compiled  from  Herm.,  Mand.  L,  and  Christological  and  theological  teachings, 
so    that   the   later    confessions   of  the  East  with  their  dogmatic  details  are  already 
to  be  found  here? 

2  That   may    be    also  shown    with  regard  to  the  New  Testament  canon.     Very 
important    is    the    declaration  of  Eusebius  (H.  E.  VI.   14)  that  Origen,  on  his  own 
testimony,    paid   a    brief  visit   to    Rome  in    the  time  of  Zephyrinus,  "because  he 
wished  to  become  acquainted  with  the  ancient  Church  of  the  Romans."    We  learn 
from  Jerome  (de  vir.  inl.  61)  that  Origen  there  became  acquainted  with  Hippolytus, 
who  even  called  attention  to  his  presence  in  the  church  in  a  sermon.  That  Origen 
kept    up    a  connection    with  Rome  still  later  and  followed  the  conflicts  there  with 
keen    interets  may  be  gathered  from  his  works.     (See  Dollinger,  u  Hippolytus  und 
Calixtus"  p.  254  ff.)    On  the  other  hand,  Clement  was  quite  unacquainted  with  that 
city.  Bigg  therefore  I.e.  rightly  remarks :  "  The  West  is  as  unknown  to'  Clement  as  it 
was  to  his  favourite  Homer."    That  there  was  a  formulated  Trio-Tit;  noil  oyLoKoytct  in 
Alexandria    about  250  A.D.  is  shown  by  the  epistle  of  Dionysius  (Euseb.,  H.  E.  VII.  8) 
He    says    t>f  Novatian,  xvctTpsirst  ryv  irpb  hovrpov  Trfortv  text  ofj.oho'yiatv.    Dionysius 
would  hardly  have  reproduced  this  Roman  reproach  in  that  way,  if  the  Alexandrian 
Church  had  not  possessed  a  similar  TCIO-TIQ. 

3  The   original    of  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  has  as  yet  no  knowledge  of  the 
Apostolic  rule  of  faith  in  the  Western  sense. 

4  The    close    of   the   first  homily  of  Aphraates  shows  how  simple,  antique,  and 
original  this  confession  still  was  in  outlying  districts  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century.     On  the  other  hand,  there  were  oriental  communities  where  it  was  already 
heavily  weighted  with  theology. 
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tians.  The  interpretation  of  this  confession  was  fixed  in  certain 
ground  features,  that  is,  in  an  Antignostic  sense.  But  a  definite 
theological  interpretation  was  also  more  and  more  enforced. 
By  the  end  of  the  third  century  there  can  no  longer  have  been 
any  considerable  number  of  outlying  communities  where  the 
doctrines  of  the  pre-existence  of  Christ  and  the  identity  of  this 
pre-existent  One  with  the  divine  Logos  were  not  recognised  as 
the  orthodox  belief. l  They  may  have  first  become  an  u  aposto 
lic  confession  of  faith"  through  the  Nicene  Creed.  But  even 
this  creed  was  not  adopted  all  at  once. 

B.  The  designation  of  selected  writings  read  in  the  churches  as 
New  Testament  Scriptures  or,  in  other  words,  as  a  collection 
of  apostolic  writings. 2 

Every  word  and  every  writing  which  testified  of  the  xvpiog 
(Lord)  was  originally  regarded  as  emanating  from  him,  that  is,  from 
his  spirit:  "QQsv  y  %vpi cry*;  A^Af ITUI  s%s  1  Kvpids  fVr/v.  (Didache  IV.  i; 

1  Cf.  the  epistles  of  Cyprian,  especially  ep.  69.    70.  When  Cyprian  speaks  (69.  7) 
of  one  and  the  same  law  which  is  held  by  the  whole  Catholic  Church,  and  of  one 
symbol  with  which  she  administers  baptism  (this  is  the  first  time  we  meet  with  this 
expression),    his    words  mean  far  more  than  the  assertion  of  Irenoeus  that  the  con 
fession    expounded    by    him  is    the  guiding  rule  in  all  Churches;  for  in  Cyprian's 
time  the  intercourse  of  most  Catholic  communities  with  each  other  was  so  regulated 
that  the  state  of  things  in  each  was  to  some  extent  really  known.    Cf.  also  Novatian, 
"de   trinitate    seu    de    regula   fidei,"  as  well  as  the  circular  letter  of  the  Synod  of 
Antioch    referring    to  the  Metropolitan  Paul  (Euseb.,  H.  E.  VII.  30.  6  ...  <z7ro<rTst(; 
rov    xatvtvoq    ITT;    xifidq^tx    KOU    voQat    $f$xiy(J.atTOC    ^«T«AtjAt/0fiv),  and  the  homilies  of 
Aphraates.    The    closer    examination    of   the    last  phase  in  the  development  of  the 
confession    of   faith  during  this  epoch,  when  the  apostolic  confessions  received  an 
interpretation  in  accordance  with  the  theology  of  Origen,  will  be  more  conveniently 
left  over  till  the  close  of  our  description  (see  chap.  7  fin). 

2  See    the    histories    of   the    canon    by    Credner,    Reuss,    Westcott,    Hilgenfeld, 
Schmiedel,  Holtzmann,  and  Weiss ;  the  latter  two,  which  to  some  extent  supplement 
each    other,    are    specially  instructive.    To  Weiss  belongs  the  merit  of  having  kept 
Gospels    and    Apostles    clearly    apart    in   the  preliminary  history  of  the  canon  (see 
Th.    L.    Z.   1886.  Nr.  24);    Zahn,  Gesch.  des  N.  Tlichen  Kanons,  2  vols,  1888  ff.; 
Harnack,    Das    Neue  Test,  um  d.  J.  200,   1889  ;  Voigt,  Eine  verschollene  Urkunde 
des  antimontan.   Kampfes,    1891,  p.  236  ff. ;  Weizsacker,  Rede  bei  der  akad.  Preis- 
vertheilung,  1892.  Nov.;  Koppel,  Stud.  u.  Krit.   1891,  p.  102  ff.;  Earth,  Neue  Jahrbb. 
f.    deutsche   Theologie,    1893,    p.    56  ff.     The   following  account  gives  only  a  few 
aspects  of  the  case,  not  a  history  of  the  genesis  of  the  canon. 
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see  also  I  Cor.  XII.  3.).  Hence  the  contents  were  holy. l  In  this 
sense  the  New  Testament  is  a  "  residuary  product,"  just  as  the 
idea  of  its  inspiration  is  a  remnant  of  a  much  broader  view. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  the  New  Testament  is  a  new  creation 
of  the  Church, 2  inasmuch  as  it  takes  its  place  alongside  of 
the  Old — which  through  it  has  become  a  complicated  book  for 
Christendom, — as  a  Catholic  and  apostolic  collection  of  Scrip 
tures  containing  and  attesting  the  truth. 

Marcion  had  founded  his  conception  of  Christianity  on  a  new 
canon  of  Scripture,  a  which  seems  to  have  enjoyed  the  same 
authority  among  his  followers  as  was  ascribed  to  the  Old  Test- 
ament  in  orthodox  Christendom.  In  the  Gnostic  schools,  which 
likewise  rejected  the  Old  Testament  altogether  or  in  part,  Evangelic 
and  Pauline  writings  were,  by  the  middle  of  the  second  century, 
treated  as  sacred  texts  and  made  use  of  to  confirm  their  theological 

1  "Holy"    is   not   always    equivalent  to  "possessing  absolute  authority."     There 
are  also  various  stages  and  degrees  of  "holy." 

2  I   beg   here    to  lay  down  the  following  principles  as  to  criticism  of  the  New 
Testament.     (l)    It    is    not    individual    writings,   but  the  whole  book  that  has  been 
immediately    handed    down    to    us.     Hence,    in    the   case  of  difficulties  arising,  we 
must   first    of  all  enquire,  not  whether  the  title  and  historical  setting  of  a  book  are 
genuine    or  not,  but  if  they  are  original,  or  were  only  given  to  the  work  when  it 
became  a  component  part  of  the  colleqtion.    This  also  gives  us  the  right  to  assume 
interpolations  in  the  text  belonging  to  the  time  when  it  was  included  in  the  canon 
though  this  right  must  be  used  with  caution.     (2)  Baur's  c  tendency-criticism '  has  fallen 
into  disrepute ;  hence  we  must  also  free  ourselves  from  the  pedantry  and  hair-splitting 
which  were  its  after  effects.     In  consequence  of  the  (erroneous)  assumptions  of  the 
Tubingen  school  of  critics  a  suspicious  examination  of  the  texts  was  justifiable  and 
obligatory    on  their  part.     (3)    Individual  difficulties  about  the  date  of  a  document 
ought    not  to  have  the  result  of  casting  suspicion  on  it,  when  other  good  grounds 
speak    in    its    favour;    for,    in  dealing  with  writings  which  have  no,  or  almost  no 
accompanying   literature,    such    difficulties    cannot   fail  to  arise.     (4)    The  condition 
of  the  oldest  Christianity  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  did  not  favour 
literary   forgeries  or  interpolations  in  support  of  a  definite  tendency.     (5)  We  must 
remember  that,  from  the  death  of  Nero  till  the  time  of  Trajan,  very  little  is  known 
of   the   history    of   the    Church    except    the    fact    that,     by    the    end    of   this  time, 
Christianity    had    not    only    spread    to    an  astonishing  extent,  but  also  had  become 
vigorously  consolidated. 

3  The  novelty  lies  first  in  the  idea  itself,  secondly  in  the  form  in  which  it  was 
worked    out,    inasmuch    as  Marcion  would  only  admit  the  authority  of  one  Gospel 
to    the    exclusion    of    all   the  rest,  and  added  the  Pauline  epistles  which  had  orig 
inally    little    to  do    with    the  conception  of  the  apostolic  doctrinal  tradition  of  the 
Church. 
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speculations.  l  On  the  other  hand,  about  the  year  150  the  main  body 
of  Christendom  had  still  no  collection  of  Gospels  and  Epistles  possess 
ing  equal  authority  with  the  Old  Testament,  and,  apart  from  Apoca 
lypses,  no  new  writings  at  all,  which  as  such,  that  is,  as  sacred  texts, 
were  regarded  as  inspired  and  authoritative.  *  Here  we  leave 

1  It  is  easy  to  understand  that,  wherever  there  was  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament, 
the  Pauline  epistles  circulating  in  the  Church  would  be  thrust  into  the  foreground. 
The  same  thing  was  done  by  the  Manichaeans  in  the  Byzantine  age. 

8  Four  passages  may  be  chiefly  appealed  to  in  support  of  the  opposite  view,  viz., 
2  Peter  III.  16;  Polycarp  ep.  12.  i;  Barn.  IV.  14;  2  Clem.  II.  4.  But  the  first  is 
put  out  of  court,  as  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter  is  quite  a  late  writing.  The  second 
is  only  known  from  an  unreliable  Latin  translation  (see  Zahn  on  the  passage: 
'verba  "his  scripturis"  suspecta  sunt,  cum  interpres  in  c.  II.  3  ex  suis  inseruerit 
"quod  dictum  est'"),  and  even  if  the  latter  were  faithful  here,  the  quotation  from 
the  Psalms  prefixed  to  the  quotation  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  prevents  us 
from  treating  the  passage  as  certain  evidence.  As  to  the  third  passage  (pyTrors,  u$ 
'yeypxTrrxi,  orcAAo;  xAjjrc/,  oXtyoi  $%  extexroi  evpeQuftsv),  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
author  of  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  although  he  makes  abundant  use  of  the  evangelic 
tradition,  has  nowhere  else  described  evangelic  writings  as  ypattpy,  and  must  have 
drawn  from  more  sources  than  the  canonic  Gospels.  Here,  therefore,  we  have  an 
enigma  which  may  be  solved  in  a  variety  of  ways.  It  seems  worth  noting  that 
it  is  a  saying  of  the  Lord  which  is  here  in  question.  But  from  the  very  beginning 
words  of  the  Lord  were  equally  reverenced  with  the  Old  Testament  (see  the  Pauline 
Epistles),  This  may  perhaps  explain  how  the  author — like  2  Clem.  II.  4 :  ere  pa  £1 
ypcetyy  heyer  'on  ovx  ?jA0ov  xctXeo-xi  iixafovf  #AAa  xpxpruhovs — has  introduced  a 
saying  of  this  kind  with  the  same  formula  as  was  used  in  introducing  Old  Test 
ament  quotations.  Passages,  such  as  Clem.  XIII.  4  :  Af yet  6  Qeoq'  ov  %ixpi$  t//u7v  el 
xyxTTxre  X.T.A.  would  mark  the  transition  to  this  mode  of  expression.  The  correctness 
of  this  explanation  is  confirmed  by  observation  of  the  fact  that  the  same  formula 
as  was  employed  in  the  case  of  the  Old  Testament  was  used  in  making  quotations 
from  early  Christian  apocalypses,  or  utterances  of  early  Christian  prophets  in 
the  earliest  period.  Thus  we  already  read  in  Ephesians  V.  14:^/0  heyef  'eyeipe 
i  xxQevduv  text  xvxij-Tx  ex  rcav  vexpuv  xxi  sTriQacverei  trot  6  Xpi<rr6^.  That, 
certainly,  is  a  saying  of  a  Christian  prophet,  and  yet  it  is  introduced  with  the 
usual  "hsyei".  We  also  find  a  saying  of  a  Christian  prophet  in  Clem.  XXIII. 
(the  saying  is  more  complete  in  2  Clem.  XI.)  introduced  with  the  words:  y  ypxtyy 
aivTtj,  VTTOV  heyet.  These  examples  may  be  multiplied  still  further.  From 
all  this  we  may  perhaps  assume  that  the  trite  formulae  of  quotation  "ypxtyy, 
yeypxTTTxi"  etc.,  were  applied  wherever  reference  was  made  to  sayings  of  the  Lord 
and  of  prophets  that  were  fixed  in  writings,  even  when  the  documents  in  question 
had  not  yet  as  a  whole  obtained  canonical  authority.  Finally,  we  must  also  draw 
attention  to  the  following: — The  Epistle  of  Barnabas  belongs  to  Egypt;  and  there 
probably,  contrary  to  my  former  opinion,  we  must  also  look  for  the  author  of  the 
second  Epistle  of  Clement.  There  is  much  to  favour  the  view  that  in  Egypt 
Christian  writings  were  treated  as  sacred  texts,  without  being  united  into  a  collection 
of  equal  rank  with  the  Old  Testament.  (See  below  on  this  point) 
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out  of  consideration  that  their  content  is  a  testimony  of  the 
Spirit.  From  the  works  of  Justin  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the 
ultimate  authorities  were  the  Old  Testament,  the  words  of  the 
Lord,  and  the  communications  of  Christian  prophets.  l  The 
memoirs  of  the  Apostles  (txTropwi^ovsvpotTtx,  T&V  dirorrdfan  — 
T#  £u#77£A/#)  owed  their  significance  solely  to  the  fact  that 
they  recorded  the  words  and  history  of  the  Lord  and  bore 
witness  to  the  fulfilment  of  Old  Testament  predictions.  There 
is  no  mention  whatever  of  apostolic  epistles  as  holy  writings  of 
standard  authority. 2  But  we  learn  further  from  Justin  that  the 
Gospels  as  well  as  the  Old  Testament  were  read  in  public 
v  worship  (Apol.  I.  67)  and  that  our  first  three  Gospels  were  already 
in  use.  We  can,  moreover,  gather  from  other  sources  that  other 
Christian  writings,  early  and  late,  were  more  or  less  regularly 
read  in  Christian  meetings.  3  Such  writings  naturally  possessed 
a  high  degree  of  authority.  As  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Church 
are  inseparable,  everything  that  edifies  the  Church  originates 
with  the  Holy  Spirit, 4  which  in  this,  as  well  as  every  other 
respect,  is  inexhaustibly  rich.  Here,  however,  two  interests  were 
predominant  from  the  beginning  that  of  immediate  spiritual 
edification  and  that  of  attesting  and  certifying  the  Christian 

1  See  on  Justin  Bousset.  Die  Evv. — Citate  Justins.  Gott,  1891.  We  may  also 
infer  from  the  expression  of  |Hegesippus  (Euseb.,  H.  E.  IV.  22.  3  ;  Stephanus  Gobarus 
in  Photius,  Bibl.  232.  p.  288)  that  it  was  not  Christian  writings,  but  the  Lord  himself, 
who  was  placed  on  an  equality  with  Law  and  Prophets.  Very  instructive  is  the 
formula:  "Libri  et  epistolge  Pauli  viri  iusti"  («/  xot^  yp&t;  /3/j3Ac/  x/xi  eel  irpoo-eiri- 
TOUTOII;  eTrta-TO^aei  Tiotvhov  rov  otrfov  avjp^),  which  is  found  in  the  Acta  Mart. 
Scillit.  anno  180  (ed.  Robinson,  Texts  and  Studies,  1891,  1.2,  p.  114  f.),  and  tempts 
us  to  make  certain  conclusions.  In  the  later  recensions  of  the  Acta  the  passage, 
characteristically  enough,  is  worded:  "Libri  evangeliorum  et  epistolas  Pauli  viri 
sanctissimi  apostoli"  or  "Quattuor  evv.  dom.  nostri  J.  Chr.  et  epp.  S.  Pauli  ap.  et 
omnis  divinitus  inspirata  scriptura." 

*  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Gnostics  also,  though  they  quote  the  words  of 
the  Apostles  (John  and  Paul)  as  authoritative,  place  the  utterances  of  the  Lord  on 
an  unattainable  height.  See  in  support  of  this  the  epistle  of  Ptolemy  to  Flora. 

3  Rev.  I.  3;Herm.  Vis.  II.  4;  Dionys.  Cor.  in  Euseb.,  IV.  23.  n. 

4  Tertullian,  this  Christian  of  the  primitive  type,  still  reveals  the  old  conception 
of  things  in  one  passage  where,  reversing  2  Tim.  III.  16,  he  says  (de  cultu  fern.  L  3) 
"Legimus  omnem  scripturam  aedificationi  habilem  divinitus  inspire™," 
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Kerygma  (%  tbrtydteut  TUV  hdywJ).  The  ecclesiastical  canon  was 
the  result  of  the  latter  interest,  not  indeed  in  consequence  of 
a  process  of  collection,  for  individual  communities  had  already 
made  a  far  larger  compilation, *  but,  in  the  first  instance,  through 
selection,  and  afterwards,  but  not  till  then,  through  addition. 
We  must  not  think  that  the  four  Gospels  now  found  in  the 
canon  had  attained  full  canonical  authority  by  the  middle  of  the 
second  century,  for  the  fact — easily  demonstrable  — that  the 
texts  were  still  very  freely  dealt  with  about  this  period  is 
in  itself  a  proof  of  this.  *  Our  first  three  Gospels  contain  pas 
sages  and  corrections  that  could  hardly  have  been  fixed  before 
about  the  year  1 50*  Moreover,  Tatian's  attempt  to  create  a  new 
Gospel  from  the  four  shews  that  the  text  of  these  was  not  yet 
fixed. 3  We  may  remark  that  he  was  the  first  in  whom  we 
find  the  Gospel  of  John  4  alongside  of  the  Synoptists,  and  these 
four  the  only  ones  recognised.  From  the  assault  of  the  "  Alogi" 
on  the  Johannine  Gospel  we  learn  that  about  1 60  the  whole  of 
our  four  Gospels  had  not  been  definitely  recognised  even  in 
Asia  Minor.  Finally,  we  must  refer  to  the  Gospel  of  the  Egyp- 

1  The  history  of  the  collection  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  may  be  traced  back  to 
the  first  century  (i  Clem.  XL VII.  and  like  passages).  It  follows  from  the  Epistle  of 
Polycarp  that  this  native  of  Asia  Minor  had  in  his  hands  all  the  Pauline  Epistles 
(quotations  are  made  from  nine  of  the  latter;  these  nine  imply  the  four  that  are 
wanting,  yet  it  must  remain  an  open  question  whether  he  did  not  yet  possess 
the  Pastoral  Epistles  in  their  present  form),  also  I  Peter,  I  John  (though  he  has  not 
named  the  authors  of  these),  the  first  Epistle  of  Clement  and  the  Gospels.  The 
extent  of  the  writings  read  in  churches  which  Polycarp  is  thus  seen  to  have  had 
approaches  pretty  nearly  that  of  the  later  recognised  canon.  Compare,  however, 
the  way  in  which  he  assumes  sayings  from  those  writings  to  be  well  known  by 
introducing  them  with  ugi$6rei;"  (I.  35  IV.  i;  V.  i).  Ignatius  likewise  shows  him 
self  to  be  familiar  with  the  writings  which  were  subsequently  united  to  form  the 
New  Testament.  We  see  from  the  works  of  Clement,  that,  at  the  end  of  the  second 
century,  a  great  mass  of  Christian  writings  were  collected  in  Alexandria  and  were 
used  and  honoured. 

*  It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  Justin  most  probably  used  the  Gospel  of 
Peter  among  the  aL7rotJ.vy(j,ov£v[j.KTx^  see  Texte  u.  Unters.  IX.  2. 


3  See  my  article  in  the  Zeitschr.  f.  K.  Gesch.  Vol.  IV.  p.  471  ff.  Zahn  (Tatian's 
Diatessaron,  1881)  takes  a  different  view. 

4  Justin    also    used    the  Gospel  of  John,  but  it  is  a  disputed  matter  whether  he 
regarded  and  used  it  like  the  other  Gospels. 
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tians,    the  use    of  which  was  not  confined  to  circles  outside  the 
Church. l 

From  the  middle  of  the  second  century  the  Encratites  stood 
midway  between  the  larger  Christendom  and  the  Marcionite  Church 
as  well  as  the  Gnostic  schools.  We  hear  of  some  of  these  using 
the  Gospels  as  canonical  writings  side  by  side  with  the  Old 
Testament,  though  they  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Epistles  of  Paul  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  3  But  Tatian, 
the  prominent  Apologist,  who  joined  them,  gave  this  sect  a 
\,  more  complete  canon,  an  important  fact  about  which  was  its 
inclusion  of  Epistles  of  Paul.  Even  this  period,  however,  still  sup- 
plies  us  with  no  testimony  as  to  the  existence  of  a  New  Testament 
canon  in  orthodox  Christendom,  in  fact  the  rise  of  the  so-called^ 
"  Montanism  "  and  its  extreme  antithesis,  the  "  Alogi  ",  in  Asia  Minor 
soon  after  the  middle  of  the  second  century  proves  that  there  was 
still  no  New  Testament  canon  there;  for,  if  such  an  authori 
tative  compilation  had  existed,  these  movements  could  not  have 
arisen.  If  we  gather  together  all  the  indications  and  evidence 
bearing  on  the  subject,  we  shall  indeed  be  ready  to  expect  the 
speedy  appearance  in  the  Church  of  a  kind  of  Gospel  canon 
comprising  the  four  Gospels ; 3  but  we  are  prepared  neither  for 
this  being  formally  placed  on  an  equality  with  the  Old  Testa 
ment,  nor  for  its  containing  apostolic  writings,  which  as  yet 
^  are  only  found  in  Marcion  and  the  Gnostics.  The  canon  emerges 
quite  suddenly  in  an  allusion  of  Melito  of  Sardis  preserved 
by  Eusebius,  4  the  meaning  of  which  is,  however,  still  dubious; 
in  the  works  of  Irenaeus  and  Tertullian;  and  in  the  so-called 
Muratorian  Fragment.  There  is  no  direct  account  of  its  origin 

1  The  Sabellians  still  used  it  in  the  third  century,  which  is  a  proof  of  the  great 
authority  possessed  by  this  Gospel  in  Christian  antiquity.  (Epiph.,  H.  62.  2.) 

2  Euseb.,  H.  E.  IV.  29.  5. 

3  In    many    regions    the    Gospel   canon    alone    appeared    at    first,    and   in   very 
many    others    it    long    occupied    a   more  prominent  place  than  the  other  canonical 
writings.    Alexander    of   Alexandria,    for    instance,    still  calls  God  the  giver  of  the 
Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Gospels  (Theodoret,  I.  4). 

4  Euseb.,  H.  E.  II.  26.  13.    As  Melito  speaks  here  of  the  <z>cpi@eix  ruv  Kothziuv 
/3//3A/wy,  and  of  rx  fii^hix  rye,  TraAxizt;  SIX^K^^  we  may  assume  that  he  knows  rx, 

ryi;  xativyi; 
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and  scarcely  any  indirect;  yet  it  already  appears  as  something 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  finished  and  complete. l  Moreover, 
it  emerges  in  the  same  ecclesiastical  district  where  we  were  first 
able  to  show  the  existence  of  the  apostolic  regula  fidei.  We 
hear  nothing  of  any  authority  belonging  to  the  compilers,  be- 
V  cause  we  learn  nothing  at  all  of  such  persons.  2  And  yet  the 
collection  is  regarded  by  Irenaeus  and  Tertullian  as  completed. 
A  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  heretics  to  recognise  this  or  that 
book  is  already  made  a  severe  reproach  against  them.  Their 
Bibles  are  tested  by  the  Church  compilation  as  the  older  one, 
and  the  latter  itself  is  already  used  exactly  like  the  Old  Testa 
ment.  The  assumption  of  the  inspiration  of  the  books;  the 
harmonistic  interpretation  of  them;  the  idea  of  their  absolute 
sufficiency  with  regard  to  every  question  which  can  arise  and  every 
event  which  they  record;  the  right  of  unlimited  combination  of 
passages ;  the  assumption  that  nothing  in  the  Scriptures  is  without 
importance ;  and,  finally,  the  allegorical  interpretation :  are  the 
immediately  observable  result  of  the  creation  of  the  canon.  3 

1  We  may  here  leave  undiscussed  the  hesitancy  with  regard  to  the  admissibility 
of   particular    books.    That    the    Pastoral    Epistles    had  a    fixed  place  in  the  canon 
almost    from    the    very    first    is    of  itself  a  proof  that  the  date  of  its  origin  cannot 
be   long    before    180.     In    connection   with    this,    however,    it  is  an  important  cir 
cumstance    that    Clement    makes    the    general  statement   that  the  heretics  reject  the 
Epistles    to    Timothy    (Strom.    II.    12.     52:   of  UTTO  TUV  cttpea-suv  rstt;  7rpb$  Ti(j.6becv 
ce&erovo-iv  Jsr/a-reA^).     They    did    not    happen  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Church 
at  all  till  the  middle  of  the  second  century. 

2  Yet  see  the  passage  from  Tertullian  quoted,  p.  15,  note  I  ;  see  also  the  "  recep- 
tior",  de  pudic.  20,  the  cause  of  the  rejection  of  Hernias  in  the  Muratorian  Fragment 
and    Tertull.    de    bapt.    17:"  Quodsi   quae    Pauli    perperam    scripta  sunt  exemplum 
Theclse    ad    licentiam    mulierum    docendi    tinguendique    defendunt,    sciant  in  Asia 
presbyterum,    qui    earn    scripturam    construxit,    quasi  titulo  Pauli  de  suo  cumulans, 
convictum  atque  confessum  id  se  amore  Pauli  fecisse,  loco  decessisse."    The  hypoth 
esis  that  the  Apostles  themselves  (or  the  apostle  John)  compiled  the  New  Testament 
was    definitely  set  up  by  no  one  in  antiquity  and  therefore  need  not  be  discussed. 
Augustine  (c.  Faustum  XXII.  79)  speaks  frankly  of  "sancti  et  docti  homines"  who 
produced   the    New   Testament.     We  can  prove  by  a  series  of  testimonies  that  the 
idea    of   the  Church  having  compiled  the  New  Testament  writings  was  in  no  way 
offensive    to    the    Old    Catholic  Fathers.     As  a  rule,  indeed,  they  are  silent  on  the 
matter.     Irenaeus   and  Tertullian  already  treat  the  collection  as  simply  existent. 

3  Numerous    examples    may  be  found  in  proof  of  all  these  points,  especially  in 
the    writings    of    Tertullian,    though    such    are    already  to  be  met  with  in  Irenaeus 
also.     He   is  not  yet  so  bold  in  his  allegorical  exposition  of  the  Gospels  as  Ptole- 
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The  probable  conditions  which  brought  about  the  formation 
of  the  New  Testament  canon  in  the  Church,  for  in  this  case 
we  are  only  dealing  with  probabilities,  and  the  interests  which 
led  to  and  remained  associated  with  it  can  only  be  briefly  in 
dicated  here.  ! 

The  compilation  and  formation  of  a  canon  of  Christian  writ 
ings  by  a  process  of  selection  2  was,  so  to  speak,  a  kind  of 
involuntary  undertaking  of  the  Church  in  her  conflict  with 
/  Marcion  and  the  Gnostics,  as  is  most  plainly  proved  by  the 

mseus  whom  he  finds  fault  with  in  this  respect;  but  he  already  gives  an  exegesis 
of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  not  essentially  different  from  that  of  the 
Valentinians.  One  should  above  all  read  the  treatise  of  Tertullian  "de  idololatria"  to 
perceive  how  the  authority  of  the  New  Testament  was  even  by  that  time  used  for 
solving  all  questions. 

1  I    cannot   here  enter  into  the  disputed  question  as  to  the  position  that  should 
be    assigned    to    the    Muratorian    Fragment    in  the  history  of  the  formation  of  the 
canon,  nor    into    its    interpretation,    etc.     See  my  article  "Das  Muratorische    Frag 
ment    und    die   Entstehung    einer    Sammlung   apostolisch-katholischer  Schriften"  in 
the    Ztschr.    f.    K.    Gesch.    III.    p.  358  ff.     See   also  Overbeck,  Zur  Geschichte  des 
Kanons,    1880;    Hilgenfeld,    in  the  Zeitschrift  f.    Wissensch.    Theol.   1881,    part  2; 
Schmiedel,    Art.    "Kanon"    in  Ersch.  u.  Gruber's  Encykl.,  2  Section,  Vol.  XXXII. 
p.  309  ff. ;  Zahn,  Kanongeschichte,  Vol.  II.  p.   I   ff.     I  leave  the  fragment  and  the 
conclusions    I    have    drawn   from  it  almost  entirely  out  of  account  here.     The  fol 
lowing    sketch   will    show    that  the  objections  of  Overbeck  have  not  been  without 
influence  on  me. 

2  The  use  of  the  word  "canon"  as  a  designation  of  the  collection  is  first  plainly 
demonstrable  in  Athanasius  (ep.  fest.  of  the  year  365)  and  in  the  59th  canon  of  the 
synod  of  Laodicea.     It  is  doubtful    whether  the  term  was  already   used  by  Origen. 
Besides,  the  word  "canon"  was  not  applied  even  to  the  Old  Testament  before  the 
fourth    century.     The    name    "New    Testament"    (books  of  the  New  Testament)  is 
first    found    in  Melito    and    Tertullian.     For    other    designations    of    the    latter  see 
Ronsch,  Das  N.  T.  Tertullian's  p.  47  f.     The  most  common  name  is  "  Holy  Scrip 
tures".     In    accordance    with    its    main    components  the  collection  is  designated  as 
TO    elxyye^iov    KXI    6    otvoffTOAos   (evangelicna  et  apostolicoe  litterae);   see  Tertullian, 
de    bapt.    15:  "tarn    ex    domini    evangelio    quam    ex  apostoli  litteris."     The  name 
"writings    of  the    Lord"    is    also    found   very  early.     It  was  already  used  for  the 
Gospels    at    a  time  when  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  canon.     It  was  then  occa 
sionally    transferred    to    all    writings   of  the  collection.     Conversely,  the  entire  col 
lection  was  named,  after  the  authors,  a  collection  of  apostolic  writings,  just  as  the 
Old    Testament    Scriptures    were    collectively    called    the    writings  of  the  prophets. 
Prophets    and    Apostles  (•=  Old    and  New  Testament)  were  now  conceived  as    the 
media    of   God's    revelation    fixed    in    writing  (see  the  Muratorian  Fragment  in  its 
account    of   Hermas,    and  the  designation  of  the  Gospels  as  "Apostolic  memoirs" 
already  found  in  Justin.)  This  grouping  became  exceedingly  important.  It  occasioned 
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warnings  of  the  Fathers  not  to  dispute  with  the  heretics  about 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  l  although  the  New  Testament  was  already 
in  existence.  That  conflict  necessitated  the  formation  of  a  new 
Bible.  The  exclusion  of  particular  persons  on  the  strength  of 
some  apostolic  standards,  and  by  reference  to  the  Old  Testa 
ment,  could  not  be  justified  by  the  Church  in  her  own  eyes 
and  those  of  her  opponents,  so  long  as  she  herself  recognised 
that  there  were  apostolic  writings,  and  so  long  as  these  heretics 
appealed  to  such.  She  was  compelled  to  claim  exclusive  pos- 
jPsession  of  everything  that  had  a  right  to  the  name  "  apostolic," 
I  to  deny  it  to  the  heretics,  and  to  shew  that  she  held  it  in  the 
L  highest  honour.  Hitherto  she  had  "contented"  herself  with 
proving  her  legal  title  from  the  Old  Testament,  and,  passing 
over  her  actual  origin,  had  dated  herself  back  to  the  beginning 
of  all  things.  Marcion  and  the  Gnostics  were  the  first  who  ener 
getically  pointed  out  that  Christianity  began  with  Christ,  and 
that  all  Christianity  was  really  to  be  tested  by  the  apostolic 
preaching,  that  the  assumed  identity  of  Christian  common  sense 
with  apostolic  Christianity  did  not  exist,  and  (so  Marcion  said) 
that  the  Apostles  contradicted  themselves.  This  opposition  made 
it  necessary  to  enter  into  the  questions  raised  by  their  opponents. 
But,  in  point  of  content,  the  problem  of  proving  the  contested 
identity  was  simply  insoluble,  because  it  was  endless  and  sub 
ject  to  question  on  every  particular  point.fjThe  "  unconscious 
logic,"  that  is  the  logic  of  self-preservation,  could  only  prescribe 
an  expedient)  The  Church  had  to  collect  everything  apostolic 
and  declare  herself  to  be  its  only  legal  possessor.  She  was 
x.  obliged,  moreover,  to  amalgamate  the  apostolic  with  the  canon 
of  the  Old  Testament  in  such  a  way  as  to  fix  the  exposition 

new  speculations  about  the  unique  dignity  of  the  Apostles  and  did  away  with  the 
old  collocation  of  Apostles  and  Prophets  (that  is  Christian  prophets).  By  this  alteration 
we  may  measure  the  revolution  of  the  times.  Finally,  the  new  collection  was  also 
called  "the  writings  of  the  Church"  as  distinguished  from  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  writings  of  the  heretics.  This  expression  and  its  amplifications  shew  that  it 
was  the  Church  which  selected  these  writings. 

1  Here  there  is  a  distinction  between  Irenseus  and  Tertullian.  The  former 
disputed  with  heretics  about  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  the  latter,  although 
he  has  read  Irenseus,  forbids  such  dispute.  He  cannot  therefore  have  considered 
Irenaeus'  efforts  as  successful. 
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from  the  very  first.  But  what  writings  were  apostolic?  From 
the  middle  of  the  second  century  great  numbers  of  writings 
named  after  the  Apostles  had  already  been  in  circulation,  and  there 
were  often  different  recensions  of  one  and  the  same  writing.  l 
Versions  which  contained  docetic  elements  and  exhortations  to 
the  most  pronounced  asceticism  had  even  made  their  way  into 
the  public  worship  of  the  Church.  Above  all,  therefore,  it  was 
necessary  to  determine  (i)  what  writings  were  really  apostolic,  (2) 
what  form  or  recension  should  be  regarded  as  apostolic.  The 
selection  was  made  by  the  Church,  that  is,  primarily,  by  the  churches 
of  Rome  and  Asia  Minor,  which  had  still  an  unbroken  history 
up  to  the  days  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Commodus.  In  making 
this  choice,  the  Church  limited  herself  to  the  writings  that  were 
used  in  public  worship,  and  only  admitted  what  the  tradition 
of  the  elders  justified  her  in  regarding  as  genuinely  apostolic. 
The  principle  on  which  she  proceeded  was  to  reject  as  spurious 
all  writings,  bearing  the  names  of  Apostles,  that  contained  any- 
thing  contradictory  to  Christian  common  sense,  that  is,  to  the 
rule  of  faith— hence  admission  was  refused  to  all  books  in  which 
the  God  of  the  Old  Testament,  his  creation,  etc.,  appeared  to 
be  depreciated, — and  to  exclude  all  recensions  of  apostolic 
writings  that  seemed  to  endanger  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
monarchy  of  God.  She  retained,  therefore,  only  those  writings 
which  bore  the  names  of  Apostles,  or  anonymous  writings  to 
which  she  considered  herself  justified  in  attaching  such  names, 2 
and  whose  contents  were  not  at  variance  with  the  orthodox 

1  The    reader    should  remember  the  different  recensions  of  the  Gospels  and  the 
complaints  made  by  Dionysius  of  Corinth  (in  Euseb.,  H.  E.  IV.  23.   12). 

2  That    the    text    of   these    writings  was  at  the  same  time  revised  is  more  than 
probable,  especially  in  view  of  the  beginnings  and  endings  of  many  New  Testament 
writings,   as  well  as,  in  the  case  of  the  Gospels,  from  a  comparison  of  the  canon 
ical  text  with  the  quotations  dating  from  the  time  when  there  was  no  canon.     But 
much    more    important  still  is  the  perception  of  the  fact  that,  in  the  course  of  the 
second    century,    a    series  of  writings  which  had  originally  been    circulated  anony 
mously    or    under    the    name    of  an  unknown  author  were  ascribed  to  an  Apostle 
and    were   also  slightly  altered  in  accordance  with  this.     In  what  circumstances  or 
at    what    time    this    happened,  whether  it  took  place  as  early  as  the  beginning  of 
the    second    century    or  only  immediately  before  the  formation  of  the  canon,  is  in 
almost    every    individual    case    involved    in  obscurity;  but  the  fact  itself,  of  which 
unfortunately    the    Introductions  to  the    New  Testament  still  know  so  little,  is,  in 


I 
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creed  or  attested  it.  This  selection  resulted  in  the  awkward 
fact  that  besides  the  four  Gospels  there  was  almost  nothing  but 
Pauline  epistles  to  dispose  of,  and  therefore  no  writings  or  almost 
none  which,  as  emanating  from  the  twelve  Apostles,  could  im 
mediately  confirm  the  truth  of  the  ecclesiastical  Kerygma.  This 
perplexity  was  removed  by  the  introduction  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  !  and  in  some  cases  also  the  Epistles  of  Peter  and  John, 
though  that  of  Peter  was  not  recognised  at  Rome  at  first.  As 
a  collection  this  group  is  the  most  interesting  in  the  new  com 
pilation.  It  gives  it  the  stamp  of  Catholicity,  unites  the  Gospels 
with  the  Apostle  (Paul),  and,  by  subordinating  his  Epistles  to 
the  "Acta  omnium  apostolorum",  makes  them  witnesses  to  the 
particular  tradition  that  was  required  and  divests  them  of  every 
thing  suspicious  and  insufficient.  2  The  Church,  however,  found 

my  opinion,  incontestable.  I  refer  the  reader  to  tlie  following  examples,  without 
indeed  being  able  to  enter  on  the  proof  here  (see  my  edition  of  the  ''  Teaching 
of  the  Apostles"  p.  106  ff).  (i)  The  Gospel  of  Luke  seems  not  to  have  been 
known  to  Marcion  under  this  name,  and  to  have  been  called  so  only  at  a  later  date. 
(2)  The  canonical  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark  do  not  claim,  through  their  content, 
to  originate  with  these  men;  they  were  regarded  as  apostolic  at  a  later  period.  (3) 
The  so-called  Epistle  of  Barnabas  was  first  attributed  to  the  Apostle  Barnabas  by 
tradition.  (4)  The  Apocalypse  of  Hermas  was  first  connected  with  an  apostolic 
Hernias  by  tradition  (Rom.  XVI.  14).  (5)  The  same  thing  took  place  with  regard 
to  the  first  Epistle  of  Clement  (Philipp.  IV.  3).  (6)  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
originally  the  writing  of  an  unknown  author  or  of  Barnabas,  was  transformed  into 
a  writing  of  the  Apostle  Paul  (Overbeck  zur  Gesch.  des  Kanons,  1880),  or  given 
out  to  be  such.  (7)  The  Epistle  of  James,  originally  the  communication  of  an 
early  Christian  prophet,  or  a  collection  of  ancient  holy  addresses,  first  seems  to 
have  received  the  name  of  James  in  tradition.  (8)  The  first  Epistle  of  Peter, 
which  originally  appears  to  have  been  written  by  an  unknown  follower  of  Paul, 
first  received  its  present  name  from  tradition.  The  same  thing  perhaps  holds  good 
of  the  Epistle  of  Jude.  Tradition  was  similarly  at  work,  even  at  a  later  period,  as 
may  for  example  be  recognised  by  the  transformation  of  the  epistle  ude  virginitate  " 
into  two  writings  by  Clement.  The  critics  of  early  Christian  literature  have  created 
for  themselves  insoluble  problems  by  misunderstanding  the  work  of  tradition.  Instead 
of  asking  whether  the  tradition  is  reliable,  they  always  wrestle  with  the  dilemma 
u genuine  or  spurious",  and  can  prove  neither. 

1  As  regards  its  aim  and  contents,  this  book  is  furthest  removed  from  the  claim 
to  be  a  portion  of  a  collection  of  Holy  Scriptures.    Accordingly,  so  far  as  we  know, 
its  reception  into  the  canon  has  no  preliminary  history. 

2  People  were  compelled  by  internal  and  external  evidence  (recognition  of  their 
apostolicity;  example  of  the  Gnostics)  to  accept  the  epistles  of  Paul.     But,  from  the 
Catholic    point    of   view,  a  canon  which  comprised  only  the  four  Gospels  and  the 
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the  selection  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  the  content  of  the 
early  Christian  writings  was  for  the  most  part  unintelligible  to 
the  Christendom  of  the  time,  whereas  the  late  and  spurious 
additions  were  betrayed  not  only  by  heretical  theologoumena, 
but  also  and  above  all  by  their  profane  lucidity.  Thus  arose 
a  collection  of  apostolic  writings,  which  in  extent  may  not  have 
been  strikingly  distinguished  from  the  list  of  writings  that 


Pauline    Epistles,    would    have    been    at    best  an  edifice  of  two  wings  without  the 
central    structure,  and  therefore  incomplete  and  uninhabitable.     The  actual  novelty 
was  the  bold  insertion  into  its  midst  of  a  book,  which,  if  everything  is  not  decep 
tive,  had  formerly  been  only  in  private  use,  namely,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  which 
some    associated    with   an   Epistle  of  Peter  and  an  Epistle  of  John,  others  with  an 
Epistle  of  Jude,  two  Epistles  of  John,  and  the  like.     There  were  now  (i)  writings 
of  the  Lord  which  were  at  the  same  time  regarded  as  oiTfofj.v^ij.ovsv^atroi  of  definite 
Apostles;    (2)    a  book  which  contained  the  acts  and  preaching  of  all  the  Apostles, 
which  historically  legitimised  Paul,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  hints  for  the  explana 
tion    of   "difficult"    passages    in    his  Epistle;  (3)  the  Pauline  Epistles  increased  by 
the  compilation  of  the  Pastoral  ones,  documents  which  "  in  ordinatione  ecclesiasticae 
discipline    sanctificatoe    erant."     The    Acts    of   the  Apostles  is  thus  the  key  to  the 
understanding    of  the  Catholic  canon  and  at  the  same  time  shows  its  novelty.     In 
this  book  the  new  collection  had  its  bond  of  cohesion,  its  Catholic  element  (apostolic 
tradition),    and    the  guide  for  its  exposition.     That  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  found 
its   place  in  the  canon  faute  de  mieux  is  clear  from  the  extravagant  terms,  not  at 
all  suited   to  the  book,  in  which  its  appearance  there  is  immediately  hailed.     It  is 
inserted    in    place    of    a  book  which  should  have  contained  the  teaching  and  mis 
sionary  acts  of  all  the  12  Apostles;  but,  as  it  happened,  such  a  record  was  not  in 
existence.     The  first  evidence  regarding  it  is  found  in  the  Muratorian  fragment  and 
in  Irenaeus  and  Tertullian.     There  it  is  called  "acta  omnium  apostolorum  sub  uno 
libro    scripta    sunt,    etc."     Iremeus   says  (III.   14.   i):  "Lucas  non  solum  prosecutor 
sed   et  cooperarius  fuit  Apostolorum^  maxime  autem  Pauli",  and  makes  use  of  the 
book  to  prove  the  subordination  of  Paul  to  the  twelve.     In  the  celebrated  passages, 
de  prsescr.  22,  23:  adv.  Marc.  I.  20:  IV.  2  —  5;   V.  i  —  3,Tertullian  made  a  still  more 
extensive  use  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  as  the   Antimarcionite  book  in  the  canon. 
One    can   see  here  why  it  was  admitted  into  that  collection  and  used  against  Paul 
as    the  Apostle  of  the  heretics.     The  fundamental  thought  of  Tertullian  is  that  no 
one    who    fails    to    recognise    the    Acts  of  the  Apostles  has  any  right  to  recognise 
Paul,  and  that  to  elevate  him  by  himself  into  a  position  of  authority  is  unhistorical 
and    absolutely    unfounded    fanaticism.     If    the  £/£#%>}  ruv  Sudexat  xiroa-TOhuv  was 
needed    as    an   authority  in  the  earlier  time,  a  book  which  contained  that  authority 
was   required  in  the  later  period;  and  nothing  else  could  be  found  than  the  work 
of   the    so-called  Luke.     "Qui  Acta  Apostolorum  non  recipiunt,  nee  spiritus  sancti 
esse    possunt,    qui  necdum  spiritum  sanctum  possunt  agnoscere  discentibus  missum^ 
sed  nee  ecclesiam  se  dicant  defendere  qui  quando  et  quibus  incunabulis  institutum 
est  hoc  corpus  probare  non  habent."     But  the  greater  part  of  the  heretics  remained 
obstinate.     Neither  Marcionites,  Severians,  nor  the  later  Manicheans  recognised  the 
Acts   of  the  Apostles.  To  some  extent  they  replied  by  setting  up  other  histories  of 
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than  a  generation  had  formed  the  chief  and  favourite 
reading  in  the  communities.  l  The  new  collection  was  already 
exalted  to  a  high  place  by  the  use  of  other  writings  being 
prohibited  either  for  purposes  of  general  edification  or  for 
theological  ends.  3  But  the  causes  and  motives  which  led  to 

Apostles  in  opposition  to  it,  as  was  done  later  by  a  fraction  of  the  Ebionites  and 
even  by  the  Marcionites.  But  the  Church  also  was  firm.  It  is  perhaps  the  most 
striking  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  the  formation  of  the  canon  that  this  late 
book,  from  the  very  moment  of  its  appearance,  asserts  its  right  to  a  place  in  the 
collection,  just  as  certainly  as  the  four  Gospels,  though  its  position  varied.  In  Clement 
of  Alexandria  indeed  the  book  is  still  pretty  much  in  the  background,  perhaps  on 
a  level  with  the  xypvypK  nerpov,  but  Clement  has  no  New  Testament  at  all  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word;  see  below.  But  at  the  very  beginning  the  book  stood 
where  it  is  to-day,  z.^.,  immediately  after  the  Gospels  (see  Muratorian  Fragment, 
Irenaeus,  etc.).  The  parallel  creation,  the  group  of  Catholic  Epistles,  acquired  a 
much  more  dubious  position  than  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  its  place  was  never 
really  settled.  Its  germ  is  probably  to  be  found  in  two  Epistles  of  John  (viz.,  ist 
and  3rd)  which  acquired  dignity  along  with  the  Gospel,  as  well  as  in  the  Epistle 
of  Jude.  These  may  have  given  the  impulse  to  create  a  group  of  narratives  about 
the  twelve  Apostles  from  anonymous  writings  of  old  Apostles,  prophets,  and  teachers. 
But  the  Epistle  of  Peter  is  still  wanting  in  the  Muratorian  Fragment,  nor  do  we 
yet  find  the  group  there  associated  with  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The  Epistle  of 
Jude,  two  Epistles  of  John,  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  the  Apocalypse  of  John  and 
that  of  Peter  form  the  unsymmetrical  conclusion  of  this  oldest  catalogue  of  the 
canon.  But,  all  the  same  writings,  by  Jude,  John,  and  Peter  are  here  found  side 
by  side;  thus  we  have  a  preparation  for  the  future  arrangement  made  in  different 
though  similar  fashion  by  Irenaeus  and  again  altered  by  Tertullian.  The  genuine 
Pauline  Epistles  appear  enclosed  on  the  one  hand  by  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and 
the  Catholic  Epistles,  and  on  the  other  by  the  Pastoral  ones,  which  in  their  way 
are  also  a  Catholic."  That  is  the  character  of  the  "Catholic"  New  Testament 
which  is  confirmed  by  the  earliest  use  of  it  (in  Irenseus  and  Tertullian).  In  speaking 
above  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  as  a  late  book,  we  meant  that  it  was  so  relatively 
to  the  canon.  In  itself  the  book  is  old  and  for  the  most  part  reliable. 

1  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  was  the  reason  why  to  all  appearance  the  innovation 
was  scarcely  felt.     Similar  causes  were  at  work  here  as  in  the  case  of  the  apostolic 
rule  of  faith.     In  the  one  case  the  writings  that  had  long  been  read  in  the  Church 
formed  the  basis,  in  the  other  the  baptismal  confession.     But  a  great  distinction  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  baptismal  confession,  as  already  settled,  afforded  an  elastic 
standard  which  was    treated    as  a  fixed  one  and  was  therefore  extremely  practical  ; 
whilst,    conversely,    the    undefined    group   of   writings   hitherto  read  in  the  Church 
was  reduced  to  a  collection  which  could  neither  be  increased  nor  diminished. 

2  At  the  beginning,  that  is  about  180,  it  was  only  in  practice,  and  not  in  theory, 
that  the  Gospels  and  the  Pauline  Epistles  possessed  equal  authority.     Moreover,  the 
name  New  Testament  is  not  yet  found  in  Ireuaeus,  nor  do  we  yet  find  him  giving 
an    exact    idea    of   its    content.     See    Werner    in   the  Text.  u.  Unters.  z.  altchristl. 
Lit.  Gesch.  Bd.  VI.  2. 
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its  being  formed  into  a  canon,  that  is,  being  placed  on  a  foot 
ing    of   complete    equality    with    the    Old    Testament,    may    be 
gathered    partly   from  the  earlier  history,  partly  from  the  mode 
of   using    the   new    Bible  and  partly  from  the  results  attending 
its  compilation.     First,    Words  of  the  Lord  and  prophetic  utter 
ances,    including  ""the  written  records  of  these,  had  always  pos 
sessed    standard    authority    in  the  Church;  there  were  therefore 
parts    of  the  collection  the  absolute  authority  of  which  was  un 
doubted  from  the  first.1    Secondly,  what  was  called  "  Preaching 
of  the  Apostles,"    "  Teaching    of  the  Apostles,"    etc.,  was  like 
wise  regarded  from  the  earliest  times  as  completely  harmonious 
as    well  as  authoritative^  £  There  had,  however,  been  absolutely 
no  motive  for  fixing  this  in  documents,  because  Christians  sup 
posed   they   possessed  it  in  a  state  of  purity  and  reproduced  it 
freely.     The    moment    the    Church    was    called  upon  to  fix  this 
teaching    authentically,    and    this    denotes  a  decisive  revolution, 
she  was  forced  to  have  recourse  to  writings,  whether  she  would 
or    not.     The    attributes    formerly    applied   to  the  testimony  of 
the    Apostles,    so    long    as   it  was  not  collected  and  committed 
to    writing,    had    now    to    be   transferred  to  the  written  records 
they  had  left.     Thirdly,  Marcion  had  already  taken  the  lead  in 
forming    Christian    writings    into    a  canon  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the     word.      Fourthly,     the     interpretation    was    at    once    fixed 
by    forming    the    apostolic    writings    into  a   canon,  and  placing 
them    on    an    equality    with    the  Old  Testament,  as  well  as  by 
subordinating  troublesome  writings  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
Considered   by  themselves  these  writings,  especially  the  Pauline 
Epistles,    presented    the    greatest  difficulties.     We  can  see  even 
yet  from  Irenaeus  and  Tertullian  that  the  duty  of  accommodating 
herself  to  these  Epistles  was_.y62£££f/  upon  the  Church  by  Marcion 
and   the   heretics,   and  that,  but  for  this  constraint,  her  method 
of  satisfying  herself  as  to  her  relationship  to  them  would  hardly  > 
have    taken    the    shape  of  incorporating  them  with  the  canon. 2 

See  above,  p.  40,  note  2. 

2  We  have  ample  evidence  in  the  great  work  of  Irenseus  as  to  the  difficulties 
he  found  in  many  passages  of  the  Pauline  Epistles,  which  as  yet  were  almost 
solely  utilised  as  sources  of  doctrine  by  such  men  as  Marcion,  Tatian,  and  theolo 
gians  of  the  school  of  Valentinus.  The  difficulties  of  course  still  continued  to  be  felt 
in  the  period  which  followed.  (See,  e.g.,  Method,  Conviv.  Orat.  III.  I,  2.) 
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This  shows  most  clearly  that  the  collection  of  writings  must 
not  be  traced  to  the  Church's  effort  to  create  for  herself  a 
powerful  controversial  weapon.  But  the  difficulties  which  the 
compilation  presented  so  long  as  it  was  a  mere  collection 
vanished  as  soon  as  it  was  viewed  as  a  sacred  collection.  For 
now  the  principle:  "as  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles  was  one, 
so  also  is  the  tradition"  (^/#  y  TT&VTOCV  ysycvs  ruv  UTTOGTOXUV 
u<T7T£p  £ 'i$ MtTAxhitx,  auras  $s  K/%}  $  5T#/w&Ofl'i$)  *'  was  to  be  applied 
to  all  contradictory  and  objectionable  details.  *  It  was  now 
imperative  to  explain  one  writing  by  another;  the  Pauline  Ep 
istles,  for  example,  were  to  be  interpreted  by  the  Pastoral 
Epistles  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 2  Now  was  required  what 
Tertullian  calls  the  "  mixture  "  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 3 
in  consequence  of  which  the  full  recognition  of  the  knowledge 
got  from  the  old  Bible  was  regarded  as  the  first  law  for  the 
interpretation  of  the  new.  The  formation  of  the  new  collection 
into  a  canon  was  therefore  an  immediate  and  unavoidable 
necessity  if  doubts  of  all  kinds  were  to  be  averted.  These 
were  abundantly  excited  by  the  exegesis  of  the  heretics;  they 
were  got  rid  of  by  making  the  writings  into  a  canon.  Fifthly, 
the  early  Christian  enthusiasm  more  and  more  decreased  in  tEe 
course  of  the  second  century;  not  only  did  Apostles,  prophets, 
and  teachers  die  out,  but  the  religious  mood  of  the  majority 
of  Christians  was  changed.  A  reflective  piety  took  the  place 
of  the  instinctive  religious  enthusiasm  which  made  those  who 
felt  it  believe  that  they  themselves  possessed  the  Spirit. 4  Such 
a  piety  requires  rules;  at  the  same  time,  however,  it  is  char 
acterised  by  the  perception  that  it  has  not  the  active  and  spon 
taneous  character  which  it  ought  to  have,  but  has  to  prove  its 

1  Apollinaris    of   Hierapolis    already    regards  any  contradiction  between  the  (4) 
Gospels  as  impossible.     (See  Routh,  Reliq.  Sacr.  I.  p.  150.) 

2  See    Overbeck,  "Ueber    die    AufTassung  des  Streit.es  des  Paulus  mit  Petrus  in 
Antiochien  bei  den  Kirchenvatern,"  1877,  p.  8. 

3  See    also    Clement    Strom.  IV.   21.  124;  VI.  15.   125.     The  expression  is  also 
frequent  in  Origen,  e.g.,  de  princip.  prsef.  4. 

4  The  Roman  Church  in  her  letter  to   that  of  Corinth  designates  her  own  words 
as  the  words  of  God  (i  Clem.  LIX.    i)  and  therefore  requires  obedience  "roZj  cty* 

$ioc  TOV  xyiov  Trvsvft&TOG "  (LXIIL  2). 
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legitimacy  in  an  indirect  and  " objective"  way.  The  breach 
with  tradition,  the  deviation  from  the  original  state  of  things 
is  felt  and  recognised.  Men,  however,  conceal  from  themselves 
their  own  defects,  by  placing  the  representatives  of  the  past 
on  an  unattainable  height,  and  forming  such  an  estimate  of 
their  qualities  as  makes  it  unlawful  and  impossible  for  those  of 
the  present  generation,  in  the  interests  of  their  own  comfort, 
to  compare  themselves  with  them.  When  matters  reach  this 
point,  great  suspicion  attaches  to  those  who  hold  fast  their 
religious  independence  and  wish  to  apply  the  old  standards.  Not 
only  do  they  seem  arrogant  and  proud,  but  they  also  appear 
disturbers  of  the  necessary  new  arrangement  which  has  its  justifi 
cation  in  the  fact  of  its  being  unavoidable.  This  development 
of  the  matter  was,  moreover,  of  the  greatest  significance  for  the 
history  of  the  canonNlts  creation  very  speedily  resulted  in  the 
opinion  that  the  time  of  divine  revelation  had  gone  past  and 
was  exhausted  in  the  Apostles,  that  is,  in  the  records  left  by 
them.  We  cannot  prove  with  certainty  that  the  canon  was 
formed  to  confirm  this  opinion,  but  we  can  show  that  it  was 
very  soon  used  to  oppose  those  Christians  who  professed  to  be 
prophets  or  appealed  to  the  continuance  of  prophecy.  The  in 
fluence  which  the  canon  exercised  in  this  respect  is  the  most 
decisive  and  important.  That  which  Tertullian,  as  a  Montanist, 
asserts  of  one  of  his  opponents:  "Prophetiam  expulit,  paracle- 
tum  fugavit"  ("he  expelled  prophecy,  he  drove  away  the  Para 
clete"),  can  be  far  more  truly  said  of  the  New  Testament  which 
the  same  Tertullian  as  a  Catholic  recognised.  The  New  Testa 
ment,  though  not  all  at  once,  put  an  end  to  a  situation  where 
it  was  possible  for  any  Christian  under  the  inspiration  of  the 
Spirit  to  give  authoritative  disclosures  and  instructions.  It  like 
wise  prevented  belief  in  the  fanciful  creations  with  which  such 
men  enriched  the  history  of  the  past,  and  destroyed  their  pre 
tensions  to  read  the  future.^  As  the  creation  of  the  canon,  though 
not  in  a  hard  and  fast  way,  fixed  the  period  of  the  production 
of  sacred  facts,  so  it  put  down  all  claims  of  Christian  prophecy 
to  public  credence^  Through  the  canon  it  came  to  be  acknow 
ledged  that  all  post-apostolic  Christianity  is  only  of  a  mediate 
>and  particular  kind,  and  can  therefore  never  be  itself  a  standard. 
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The  Apostles  alone  possessed  the  Spirit  of  God  completely  and 
without  measure.  They  only,  therefore,  are  the  media  of  revel 
ation,  and  by  their  word  alone,  which,  as  emanating  from  the 
Spirit,  is  of  equal  authority  with  the  word  of  Christ,  all  that  is 
Christian  must  be  tested. ! 

The  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Apostles  became  correlative  concep 
tions  (Tertull.,  de  pudic.  21).  The  Apostles,  however,  were 
more  and  more  overshadowed  by  the  New  Testament  Scrip 
tures;  and  this  was  in  fact  an  advance  beyond  the  earlier  state 
of  things,  for  what  was  known  of  the  Apostles?  Accordingly, 
as  authors  of  these  writings,  they  and  the  Holy  Spirit  became 
correlative  conceptions.  This  led  to  the  assumption  that  the 
apostolic  writings  were  inspired,  that  is,  in  the  full  and  only 
intelligible  sense  attached  to  the  word  by  the  ancients. 2  By 
this  assumption  the  Apostles,  viewed  as  prophets,  received  a 
significance  quite  equal  to  that  of  Old  Testament  writers. 3  But, 
though  Irenaeus  and  Tertullian  placed  both  parties  on  a  level, 
they  preserved  a  distinction  between  them  by  basing  the  whole 
authority  of  the  New  Testament  on  its  apostolic  origin,  the 
concept  " apostolic"  being  much  more  comprehensive  than  that 

1  Tertull.,  de  exhort.  4:  "Spiritum  quidem  dei  etiam  fideles  habent,  sed  non 
omnes  fideles  apostoli . .  .  Proprie  enim  apostoli  spiritum  sanctum  habent,  qui  plene 
habent  in  operibus  prophetioe  et  efficacia  virtutum  documentisque  linguarum,  non 
ex  parte,  quod  ceteri."  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  IV.  21.  135  :  "Exx<TToi;'t$iov'£%ei  %ctpKrpat 
XTTO  deov,  6  (j.£v  ovTca$,  6  $£  ovrat;,  61  ebr6o'TO&oi  £1  ev  irZa'i  TreTrAypupevti ;  Serapion 
in  Euseb.,  H.  E.  VI.  12.  3  :  ypeis  KOU  rov  Tlerpov  KOLI  rovq  «AAov$  XTTOO-TJAOVG 
KKo<)e'x/6iJ.eQot  &<;  XPHTTJV.  The  success  of  the  canon  here  referred  to  was  an  un 
doubted  blessing,  for,  as  the  result  of  enthusiasm,  Christianity  was  menaced  with 
complete  corruption,  and  things  and  ideas,  no  matter  how  alien  to  its  spirit,  were 
able  to  obtain  a  lodgment  under  its  protection.  The  removal  of  this  danger,  which 
was  in  some  measure  averted  by  the  canon,  was  indeed  coupled  with  great 
disadvantages,  inasmuch  as  believers  were  referred  in  legal  fashion  to  a  new  book, 
and  the  writings  contaHed  in  it  were  at  first  completely  obscured  by  the  assumption 
that  they  were  inspired  and  by  the  requirement  of  an  "expositio  legitima." 

3  See  Tertull.,  de  virg.  vol.  4,  de  resurr.  24,  de  ieiun.  15,  de  pudic.  12.  Suf 
ficiency  is  above  all  included  in  the  concept  "inspiration"  (see  for  ex.  Tertull.,  de 
monog.  4:  "Negat  scriptura  quod  non  notat"),  and  the  same  measure  of  authority 
belongs  to  all  parts  (see  Iren.,  IV.  28.  3.  Nihil  vacuum  neque  sine  signo  apud  deum "). 

3  The  direct  designation  "  prophets "  was,  however,  as  a  rule,  avoided.  The 
conflict  with  Montanism  made  it  expedient  to  refrain  from  this  name;  but  see  Tertullian, 
adv.  Marc.  IV.  24 :  "  Tam  apostolus  Moyses,  quam  et  apostoli  prophetse." 
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of  "  prophet."     These  men,  being  Apostles,  that  is  men  chosen  j) 
by    Christ    himself   and    entrusted    with  the  proclamation  of  thelj 
Gospel,   have  for  that  reason  received  the  Spirit,  and  their  writ- 'tj 
ings  are  filled  with  the  Spirit    To  the  minds  of  Western   Chris 
tians  the  primary  feature  in  the  collection  is  its  apostolic  author 
ship.  l  [This  implies  inspiration  also,  because  the  Apostles  cannot 
be  inferior  to  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament^    For  that  very 
reason    they    could,    in    a  much  more  radical  way,  rid  the  new 
collection    of   everything    that    was    not    apostolic.     They    even 
rejected  writings  which,  in  their  form,  plainly  claimed  the  charac 
ter    of   inspiration ;    and    this    was  evidently  done  because  they 
did  not  attribute  to  them  the  degree  of  authority  which,  in  their 
view,    only    belonged    to    that  which  was  apostolic. 2     The  new  \ 
canon    of  Scripture  set  up  by  Irenaeus  and  Tertullian  primarily  . 
professes   to   be  nothing  else  than  a  collection  of  apostolic  wriKj 
ings,  which,  as  such,  claim  absolute  authority. 3  It  takes  its  place 
beside  the  apostolic  rule  of  faith ;  and  by  this  faithfully  preserved 

1  Compare  also  what  the  author  of  the  Muratorian  Fragment  says  in  the  passage 
about  the  Shepherd  of  Hennas. 

3  This  caused  the  most  decisive  breach  with  tradition,  and  the  estimate  to  be 
formed  of  the  Apocalypses  must  at  first  have  remained  an  open  question.  Their 
fate  was  long  undecided  in  the  West;  but  it  was  very  soon  settled  that  they  could 
have  no  claim  to  public  recognition  in  the  Church,  because  their  authors  had  not 
that  fulness  of  the  Spirit  which  belongs  to  the  Apostles  alone. 

3  The  disputed  question  as  to  whether  all  the  acknowledged  apostolic  writings 
were  regarded  as  canonical  must  be  answered  in  the  affirmative  in  reference  to 
Irenaeus  and  Tertullian,  who  conversely  regarded  no  book  as  canonical  unless  written 
by  the  Apostles.  On  the  other  hand,  it  appears  to  me  that  no  certain  opinion  on 
this  point  can  be  got  from  the  Muratorian  Fragment.  In  the  end  the  Gospel,  Acts, 
Kerygma,  and  Apocalypse  of  Peter  as  well  as  the  Acts  of  Paul  were  rejected,  a 
proceeding  which  was  at  the  same  time  a  declaration  that  they  were  spurious.  But 
these  three  witnesses  agree  (see  also  App.  Constit.  VI.  16)  that  the  apostolic  regula 
fidei  is  practically  the  final  court  of  appeal,  inasmuch  as  it  decides  whether  a  writing 
is  really  apostolic  or  not,  and  inasmuch  as,  according  to  Tertullian,  the  apostolic 
writings  belong  to  the  Church  alone,  because  she  alone  possesses  the  apostolic 
regula  (de  prsescr.  37  ff.).  The  regula  of  course  does  not  legitimise  those  writings, 
but  only  proves  that  they  are  authentic  and  do  not  belong  to  the  heretics.  These 
witnesses  also  agree  that  a  Christian  writing  has  no  claim  to  be  received  into  the 
canon  merely  on  account  of  its  prophetic  form.  On  looking  at  the  matter  more 
closely,  we  see  that  the  view  of  the  early  Church,  as  opposed  to  Montanism,  led 
to  the  paradox  that  the  Apostles  were  prophets  in  the  sense  of  being  inspired  by 
the  Spirit,  but  that  they  were  not  so  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word. 
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possession,    the    Church  scattered  over  the  world  proves  herself 
to  be  that  of  the  Apostles. 

'  But  we  are  very  far  from  being  able  to  show  that  such  a 
rigidly  fixed  collection  of  apostolic  writings  existed  everywhere 
in  the  Church  about  the  year  200.  It  is  indeed  continually 
asserted  that  the  Antiochian  and  Alexandrian  Churches  had  at 
that  date  a  New  Testament  which,  in  extent  and  authority, 
essentially  coincided  with  that  of  the  Roman  Church;  but  this 
opinion  is  not  well  founded.  As  far  as  the  Church  of  Antioch 
is  immediately  concerned,  the  letter  of  Bishop  Serapion  (whose 
episcopate  lasted  from  about  190  to  about  209),  given  in  Eusebius 
(VI.  12),  clearly  shows  that  Cilicia  and  probably  also  Antioch  itself 
as  yet  possessed  no  such  thing  as  a  completed  New  Testament. 
It  is  evident  that  Serapion  already  holds  the  Catholic  principle 
that  all  words  of  Apostles  possess  the  same  value  to  the  Church 
as  words  of  the  Lord ;  but  a  completed  collection  of  apostolic 
writings  was  not  yet  at  his  disposal.  l  Hence  it  is  very  im 
probable  that  Theophilus,  bishop  of  Antioch,  who  died  as  early 
as  the  reign  of  Commodus,  presupposed  such  a  collection.  Nor, 
in  point  of  fact,  do  the  statements  in  the  treatise  "ad  Autoly- 
cum"  point  to  a  completed  New  Testament.2  Theophilus  makes 
diligent  use  of  the  Epistles  of  Paul  and  mentions  the  evangelist 
John  (C.I.I.)  as  one  of  the  bearers  of  the  Spirit.  But  with  him 
the  one  canonical  court  of  appeal  is  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
Testament,  that  is,  the  writings  of  the  Prophets  (bearers  of  the 
Spirit).  These  Old  Testament  Prophets,  however,  are  continued 
in  a  further  group  of  "bearers  of  the  Spirit",  which  we  cannot 
definitely  determine,  but  which  at  any  rate  included  the  authors 
of  the  four  Gospels  and  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse.  It  is 
remarkable  that  Theophilus  has  never  mentioned  the  Apostles. 
Though  he  perhaps  regards  them  all,  including  Paul,  as  "  bearers 
of  the  Spirit",  yet  we  have  no  indication  that  he  looked  on 
their  Epistles  as  canonical.  The  different  way  he  uses  the  Old 

1  The    fragment    of  Serapion's   letter  given  in  Eusebius  owes  its  interest  to  the 
fact    that    it   not   only  shows  the  progress  made  at  this  time  with  the  formation  of 
the  canon  at  Antioch,  but  also  what  still  remained  to  be  done. 

2  See    my    essay    "Theophilus    v.   Antiochien  und  das  N.  T."  in  the  Ztschr.  f. 
K.  Gesch.  XL  p  I  ff. 
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Testament  and  the  Gospels  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Pauline 
Epistles  on  the  other  is  rather  evidence  of  the  contrary.  Theo- 
philus  was  acquainted  with  the  four  Gospels  (but  we  have  no 
reference  to  Mark),  the  thirteen  Epistles  of  Paul  (though  he  does 
not  mention  Thessalonians),  most  probably  also  with  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  as  well  as  1st  Peter  and  the  Revelation  of 
John.  It  is  significant  that  no  single  passage  of  his  betrays  an 
acquaintance  with  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  ! 

It  might  certainly  seem  venturesome,  on  the  basis  of  the 
material  found  in  Theophilus  and  the  original  document  of  the 
first  six  books  of  the  Apostolic  Constitutions,  to  conclude  that 
pthe  formation  of  a  New  Testament  canon  was  not  everywhere 
I  determined  by  the  same  interest  and  therefore  did  not  every- 
^where  take  a  similar  course.  It  might  seem  hazardous  to 
assume  that  the  Churches  of  Asia  Minor  and  Rome  began  by 
creating  a  fixed  canon  of  apostolic  writings,  which  was  thus 
necessarily  declared  to  be  inspired,  whereas  other  communities 
applied  or  did  not  deny  the  notion  of  inspiration  to  a  great 
number  of  venerable  and  ancient  writings  not  rigidly  defined, 
and  did  not  make  a  selection  from  a  stricter  historical  point  of 
view,  till  a  later  date.  But  the  latter  development  not  only 
corresponds  to  the  indication  found  in  Justin,  but  in  my  opinion 
may  be  verified  from  the  copious  accounts  of  Clement  of 
Alexandria.  2  In  the  entire  literature  of  Greeks  and  barbarians 
Clement  distinguishes  between  profane  and  sacred,  i.  e.,  inspired 


1  The  most  important  passages  are  Autol.  II.  9.  22  :  oQev  Stdaa-xovtriv  y\j.a.s  cc! 
ziyiou  ypoctyau  xxi  TTKVTS  c,  oi7rvev(j.otTO$6poi,  l|  6>v  ''lutx.vvyc,  heyei  x.r.A.  (follows  John  I.  I) 
III.  12:  xxi  Trept  diKtziotruvyt;,  yc,  6  v6{j.oi;  s'tpyxev,  tzxohovQoi  Evpta-Ksroce  tcai  rat  ruv 
Trpotyyruv  xxi  ruv  evtzyyehiuv  's%eiv,  3iot  TO  TOVI;  TTXVTXC,  TrvevpatTotyopovt;  evt  Trvev/txTt 
6sov  tehothyxsvcti  5  III.  13:  6  otyioc,  hoyoi;  —  ij  evocyyeAioq  <£<wvjf.  ;  III.  14.  :  'Htract'oci;  —  TO 
££  e^ayye'A/ov  —  6  5f7o?  Acyc<;.  The  latter  formula  is  not  a  quotation  of  Epistles  of 
Paul  viewed  as  canonical,  but  of  a  divine  command  found  in  the  Old  Testament 
and  given  in  Pauline  form.  It  is  specially  worthy  of  note  that  the  original  of  the 
six  books  of  the  Apostolic  Constitutions,  written  in  Syria  and  belonging  to  the 
second  half  of  the  third  century,  knows  yet  of  no  New  Testament.  In  addition  to 
the  Old  Testament  it  has  no  authority  but  the  tc  Gospel." 

3  There  has  as  yet  been  no  sufficient  investigation  of  the  New  Testament  of 
Clement.  The  information  given  by  Volkmar  in  Credner's  Gesch.  d.  N.Tlichen 
Kanon,  p.  382  ff.,  is  not  sufficient.  The  space  at  the  disposal  of  this  manual 
prevents  me  from  establishing  the  results  of  my  studies  on  this  point.  Let  me  at 
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writings.  As  he  is  conscious  that  all  knowledge  of  truth  is 
based  on  inspiration,  so  all  writings,  that  is  all  parts,  paragraphs, 
or  sentences  of  writings  which  contain  moral  and  religious  truth 
are  in  his  view  inspired.  l  This  opinion,  however,  does  not 
exclude  a  distinction  between  these  writings,  but  rather  requires 
it.  (2)  The  Old  Testament,  a  fixed  collection  of  books,  is 
regarded  by  Clement,  as  a  whole  and  in  all  its  parts,  as  the 
divine,  that  is,  inspired  book  par  excellence.  (3)  As  Clement  in 
theory  distinguishes  a  new  covenant  from  the  old,  so  also  he 
distinguishes  the  books  of  the  new  covenant  from  those  of  the 
odd.  (4)  These  books  to  which  he  applies  the  formula  "  Gospel'  ' 
(TO  suxyyshiov)  and  "Apostles"  (01  XTTOVTOXOI)  are  likewise 
viewed  by  him  as  inspired,  but  he  does  not  consider  them  as 
>  forming  a  fixed  collection.  (5)  Unless  all  appearances  are 
deceptive,  it  was,  strictly  speaking,  only  the  four  Gospels  that 
he  considered  and  treated  as  completely  on  a  level  with  the 
Old  Testament.  The  formula  :  o  vdtu,o$  xoi  ol  TrpoQyrai  %»}  TC 
sv&yysXiov  ("the  Law  and  the  Prophets  and  the  Gospel")  is 
frequently  found,  and  everything  else,  even  the  apostolic  writings, 
is  judged  by  this  group.  *  He  does  not  consider  even  the 
Pauline  Epistles  to  be  a  court  of  appeal  of  equal  value  with 
the  Gospels,  though  he  occasionally  describes  them  as 


least  refer  to  some  important  passages  which  I  have  collected.  Strom.  I.  §§  28, 
100;  II.  §§  22,  28,  29;  III.  §§  11,  66,  70,  71,  76,  93,  108;  IV.  §§  2,  91,  97,  105, 
130,  133,  134,  138,  159;  V.  §§  3,  17,  27,  28,  30,  31,  38,  80,  85,  86;  VI.  §§  42,44, 
54,  59,  61,  66—68,  88,  91,  106,  107,  119,  124,  125,  127,  128,  133,  161,  164;  VII. 
§§  i,  14,  34,  76,  82,  84,  88,  94,  95,  97,  100,  101,  103,  104,  106,  107.  As  to  the  estimate 
of  the  Epistles  of  Barnabas  and  Clement  of  Rome  as  well  as  of  the  Shepherd,  in 
Clement,  see  the  Prolegg.  to  my  edition  of  the  Opp.  Patr.  Apost. 

1  According  to  Strom.  V.  14.  138  even  the  Epicurean  Metrodorus  uttered  certain 
words  !v4fw$;  but  on  the  other  hand  Homer  was  a  prophet  against  his  will.     See 
Psed.  I.  6.  36,  also  §  51. 

2  In  the  Pad.  the  Gospels  are  regularly  called  3  yp*4^»  but  this  is  seldom  the 
case  with  the  Epistles.     The  word  "Apostle"  is  used  in  quoting  these. 

3  It    is  also    very    interesting   to    note    that    Clement  almost  nowhere  illustrates 
Jie  parabolic  character  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  by  quoting  the  Epistles,  but  in  this 
connection  employs    the    Old  Testament  and  the  Gospels,  just  as  he  almost  never 
allegorises   passages    from    other    writings.     I  Cor.   III.  2     is  once  quoted  thus  in 
Peed.  I.    6.  49:  TO  sv  TU  a7TcarTc'A<xi  «y/ov  nvtviJ-ce.  fy  rov  xvptov  at7ro%p<uiJ,£vov  Quvy 
Aeyf/.     We    can    hardly    conclude    from  Psed.  I.  7.  61  that  Clement  called  Paul  a 
"prophet." 
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A  further  class  of  writings  stands  a  stage  lower  than  the  Pauline 
Epistles,  viz.,  the  Epistles  of  Clement  and  Barnabas,  the  Shepherd 
of  Hermas,  etc.  It  would  be  wrong  to  say  that  Clement  views 
this  group  as  an  appendix  to  the  New  Testament,  or  as  in  any 
sense  Antilegomena.  This  would  imply  that  he  assumed  the 
existence  of  a  fixed  collection  whose  parts  he  considered  of 
equal  value,  an  assumption  which  cannot  be  proved. '  (6)  As 
to  certain  books,  such  as  the  "Teaching  of  the  Apostles,"  the 
"  Kerygma  of  Peter,"  etc.,  it  remains  quite  doubtful  what 
authority  Clement  attributed  to  them.  2  He  quotes  the  A/£#%>7 
as  ypa(py.  (7)  In  determining  and  estimating  the  sacred  books  of 
the  New  Testament  Clement  is  manifestly  influenced  by  an 
ecclesiastical  tradition,  for  he  recognises  four  Gospels  and  no 
more  because  that  was  the  exact  number  handed  down.  This 
tradition  had  already  applied  the  name  "  apostolic"  to  most 
Christian  writings  which  were  to  be  considered  as  ypa$#l,  but 
it  had  given  the  concept  "  apostolic "  a  far  wider  content  than 
Irenaeus  and  Tertullian, s  although  it  had  not  been  able  to 
include  all  the  new  writings  which  were  regarded  as  sacred 
under  this  idea.  (Hermas).  At  the  time  Clement  wrote,  the 
Alexandrian  Church  can  neither  have  held  the  principle 
that  all  writings  of  the  Apostles  must  be  read  in  the  Church 
and  form  a  decisive  court  of  appeal  like  the  Old  Testament, 
nor  have  believed  that  nothing  but  the  Apostolic — using  this 
word  also  in  its  wider  sense — has  any  claim  to  authority  among 
Christians.  We  willingly  admit  the  great  degree  of  freedom 

1  It   is  worthy  of  special  note  that  Clem.,  Paed.  II.  10.3;  Strom.  II.   15.  67  has 
criticised  an  interpretation  given  by  the  author  of^the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  although 
he  calls  Barnabas  an  Apostle. 

2  In    this    category    we    may    also    include    the    Acts  of  the  Apostles,  which  is 
perhaps  used  like  the  xypwypac.     It  is  quoted  in  Paed.  II.   16.  56;  Strom.  I.  50,  89, 
91,  92,  153,  I54;III.  49;  IV.  97;  V.  75,  82;  VI.  63,  101,  124,  165. 

3  The    u seventy    disciples"   were  also  regarded  as  Apostles,  and  the  authors  of 
writings  the  names  of  which  did  not  otherwise  offer  a  guarantee  of  authority  were 
likewise    included  in   this  category.     That  is  to  say,  writings  which  were  regarded 
as    valuable   and   which    for   some   reason    or  other  could  not  be  characterised  as 
apostolic    in    the    narrower   sense    were    attributed    to  authors  whom  there  was  no 
reason  for  denying  to  be  Apostles  in  the  wider  sense.  This  wider  use  of  the  concept 
'•apostolic"  is  moreover  no  innovation.  See  my  edition  of  the  Didache,  pp.  in  — 118, 
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and  peculiarity  characteristic  of  Clement,  and  freely  acknow 
ledge  the  serious  difficulties  inseparable  from  the  attempt  to 
ascertain  from  his  writings  what  was  regarded  as  possessing 
standard  authority  in  the  Church.  Nevertheless  it  may  be 
assumed  with  certainty  that,  at  the  time  this  author  wrote,  the 
content  of  the  New  Testament  canon,  or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  its  reception  in  the  Church  and  exact  attributes  had 
not  yet  been  finally  settled  in  Alexandria. 

The  condition  of  the  Alexandrian  Church  of  the  time  may 
perhaps  be  described  as  follows:  Ecclesiastical  custom  had 
attributed  an  authority  to  a  great  number  of  early  Christian 
writings  without  strictly  defining  the  nature  of  this  authority  or 
making  it  equal  to  that  of  the  Old  Testament.  Whatever 
professed  to  be  inspired,  or  apostolic,  or  ancient,  or  edifying 
was  regarded  as  the  work  of  the  Spirit  and  therefore  as  the 
Word  of  God.  The  prestige  of  these  writings  increased  in 
proportion  as  Christians  became  more  incapable  of  producing 
the  like  themselves.  Not  long  before  Clement  wrote,  however, 
a  systematic  arrangement  of  writings  embodying  the  early 
Christian  tradition  had  been  made  in  Alexandria  also.  But. 
while  in  the  regions  represented  by  Irenaeus  and  Tertullian  the 
canon  must  have  arisen  and  been  adopted  all  at  once,  so  to 
speak,  it  was  a  slow  process  that  led  to  this  result  in  Alexandria. 
Here  also  the  principle  of  apostolicity  seems  to  have  been  of 
great  importance  for  the  collectors  and  editors,  but  it  was 
otherwise  applied  than  at  Rome.  A  conservative  proceeding 
was  adopted,  as  they  wrished  to  insure  as  far  as  possible  the 
permanence  of  ancient  Christian  writings  regarded  as  inspired. 
In  other  words,  they  sought,  wherever  practicable,  to  proclaim 
all  these  writings  to  be  apostolic  by  giving  a  wider  meaning 
to  the  designation  and  ascribing  an  imaginary  apostolic  origin 
to  many  of  them.  This  explains  their  judgment  as  to  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  how  Barnabas  and  Clement  were 
described  by  them  as  Apostles.  l  Had  this  undertaking  succeeded 
in  the  Church,  a  much  more  extensive  canon  would  have  resulted 

1  The  formation  of  the  canon  in  Alexandria  must  have  had  some  connection 
with  the  same  process  in  Asia  Minor  and  in  Rome.  This  is  shown  not  only  by 
each  Church  recognising  four  Gospels,  but  still  more  by  the  admission  of 
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than  in  the  West.  But  it  is  more  than  questionable  whether  it 
was  really  the  intention  of  those  first  Alexandrian  collectors  to 
place  the  great  compilation  thus  produced,  as  a  New  Testa 
ment,  side  by  side  with  the  Old,  or,  whether  their  undertaking 
was  immediately  approved  in  this  sense  by  the  Church.  In 
view  of  the  difference  of  Clement's  attitude  to  the  various 
groups  within  this  collection  of  ypa$&l,  we  may  assert  that  in 
the  Alexandrian  Church  of  that  time  Gospels  and  Apostles  were 
indeed  ranked  with  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  but  that  this 
position  of  equality  with  the  Old  Testament  was  not  assigned 
to  all  the  writings  that  were  prized  either  on  the  score  of 
inspiration  or  of  apostolic  authority.  The  reason  of  this  was 
that  the  great  collection  of  early  Christian  literature  that  was 
inspired  and  declared  to  be  apostolic  could  hardly  have  been 
used  so  much  in  public  worship  as  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
Gospels. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  if  we  understand  by  the  New  Testament 
a  fixed  collection,  equally  authoritative  throughout,  of  all  the 
writings  that  were  regarded  as  genuinely  apostolic,  that  is,  those 
of  the  original  Apostles  and  Paul,  then  the  Alexandrian  Church 
at  the  time  of  Clement  did  not  yet  possess  such  a  book;  but 
the  process  which  led  to  it  had  begun.  She  had  come  much 
nearer  this  goal  by  the  time  of  Origen.  At  that  period  the 
writings  included  in  the  New  Testament  of  the  West  were  all 
regarded  in  Alexandria  as  equally  authoritative,  and  also  stood 
in  every  respect  on  a  level  with  the  Old  Testament.  The 
principle  of  apostolicity  was  more  strictly  conceived  and  more 
surely  applied.  Accordingly  the  extent  of  "  Holy  Scripture" 
was  already  limited  in  the  days  of  Origen.  Yet  we  have  to 
thank  the  Alexandrian  Church  for  giving  us  the  seven  Catholic 
Epistles.  But,  measured  by  the  canon  of  the  Western  Church, 
which  must  have  had  a  share  in  the  matter,  this  sifting  process 
was  by  no  means  complete.  The  inventive  minds  of  scholars 

thirteen  Pauline  Epistles.  We  would  see  our  way  more  clearly  here,  if  anything 
certain  could  be  ascertained  from  the  works  of  Clement,  including  the  Hypotyposes, 
as  to  the  arrangement  of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  but  the  attempt  to  fix  this  arrangement 
is  necessarily  a  dubious  one,  because  Clement's  "canon  of  the  New  Testament" 
was  not  yet  finally  fixed.  It  may  be  compared  to  a  half-finished  statue  whose  bust  is 
already  completely  chiselled,  while  the  under  parts  are  still  embedded  in  the  stone. 
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designated  a  group  of  writings  in  the  Alexandrian  canon  as 
"  Antilegomena."  The  historian  of  dogma  can  take  no  great  interest 
in  the  succeeding  development,  which  first  led  to  the  canon 
being  everywhere  finally  fixed,  so  far  as  we  can  say  that  this 
was  ever  the  case.  For  the  still  unsettled  dispute  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  canon  did  not  essentially  affect  its  use  and  authority, 
and  in  the  following  period  the  continuous  efforts  to  estab 
lish  a  harmonious  and  strictly  fixed  canon  were  solely 
determined  by  a  regard  to  tradition.  The  results  are  no  doubt 
of  great  importance  to  Church  history,  because  they  show 
us  the  varying  influence  exerted  on  Christendom  at  different 
periods  by  the  great  Churches  of  the  East  and  West  and  by 
their  learned  men. 

Addendum. — The  results  arising  from  the  formation  of  a  part 
of  early  Christian  writings  into  a  canon,  which  was  a  great  and 
meritorious  act  of  the  Church, 1  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it 
was  forced  on  her  by  a  combination  of  circumstances,  may  be 
summed  up  in  a  series  of  antitheses,  (i)  The  New  Testament,  or 
group  of  "apostolic"  writings  formed  by  selection,  preserved 
from  destruction  one  part,  and  undoubtedly  the  most  valuable 
one,  of  primitive  Church  literature;  but  it  caused  all  the  rest 
of  these  writings,  as  being  intrusive,  or  spurious,  or  superfluous, 
to  be  more  and  more  neglected,  so  that  they  ultimately  perished. 2 
(2)  The  New  Testament,  though  not  all  at  once,  put  an  end 
to  the  composition  of  works  which  claimed  an  authority  binding 
on  Christendom'  (inspiration);  but  it  first  made  possible  the 
production  of  secular  Church  literature  and  neutralised  the  extreme 
dangers  attendant  on  writings  of  this  kind.  By  making  room 
for  all  kinds  of  writings  that  did  not  oppose  it,  it  enabled  the 
Church  to  utilise  all  the  elements  of  Greek  culture.  At  the  same 

1  No  greater  creative  act  can  be  mentioned  in  the  whole  history  of  the  Church 
than  the  formation  of  the  apostolic  collection  and  the  assigning  to  it  of  a  position 
of  equal  rank  with  the  Old  Testament. 

23  The  history  of  early  Christian  writings  in  the  Church  which  were  not  definitely 
admitted  into  the  New  Testament  is  instructive  on  this  point.  The  fate  of  some 
of  these  may  be  described  as  tragical.  Even  when  they  were  not  branded  as 
downright  forgeries,  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  from  the  fourth  century  downwards 
were  far  preferred  to  them. 
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time,  however,  it  required  an  ecclesiastical  stamp  to  be  placed 
on  all  the  new  Christian  productions  due  to  this  cause.1  (3)  The 
New  Testament  obscured  the  historical  meaning  and  the  histo 
rical  origin  of  the  writing  contained  in  it,  especially  the  Pauline 
Epistles,  though  at  the  same  time  it  created  the  conditions  for 
a  thorough  study  of  all  those  documents.  Although  primarily 
the  new  science  of  theological  exegesis  in  the  Church  did  more 
than  anything  else  to  neutralise  the  historical  value  of  the  New 
Testament  writings,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  immediately 

^commenced  a  critical  restoration  of  their  original  sense.  But, 
even  apart  from  theological  science,  the  New  Testament  enabled 
original  Christianity  to  exercise  here  and  there  a  quiet  and 
gradual  effect  on  the  doctrinal  development  of  the  Church, 
without  indeed  being  able  to  exert  a  dominant  influence  on  the 
natural  development  of  the  traditional  system.  As  the  standard 
of  interpretation  for  the  Holy  Scriptures  was  the  apostolic  regula 
fidei,  always  more  and  more  precisely  explained,  and  as  that 
regula,  in  its  Antignostic  and  philosophico-theological  inter 
pretation,  was  regarded  as  apostolic,  the  New  Testament  was 

/  explained  in  accordance  with  the  conception  of  Christianity  that 
had  become  prevalent  in  the  Church.  At  first  therefore  the 
spirit  of  the  New  Testament  could  only  assert  itself  in  certain 
undercurrents  and  in  the  recognition  of  particular  truths.  ^  But 
the  book  did  not  in  the  least  ward  off  the  danger  of  a  total 
secularising  of  Christianity.  (4)  The  New  Testament  opposed 
a  barrier  to  the  enthusiastic  manufacture  of  "facts."  But  at 
the  same  time  its  claim  to  be  a  collection  of  inspired  writings  2 
naturally  resulted  in  principles  of  interpretation  (such  as  the 
principle  of  unanimity,  of  unlimited  combination,  of  absolute 
clearness  and  sufficiency,  and  of  allegorism)  which  were  neces- 

1  See  on  this  point  Overbeck  "Abhandlung  iiber  die  Anfange  der  patristischen 
Litteratur,  I.e.,  p.  469."    Nevertheless,  even  after  the  creation  of  the  New  Testament 
canon,    theological    authorship  was  an    undertaking   which  was  at  first  regarded  as 
highly    dangerous.    See    the    Antimontanist    in    Euseb.,    H.  E.  V.   16.  3 :  deSiuq  xzi 
£%evhot(3oviJ.evo$,    M    Try    $6%a)    Trplv    sTriarvyyp&tyeiv    v\    sTriduxTKo-treyQatt   TOJ    TV}?  TOW 
fvayyfA/cv    xawvfo    Stx^x^t;   ^6ytft     We  find  similar  remarks  in  other  old  Catholic 
Fathers  (see  Clemen.  Alex.). 

2  But   how    diverse    were    the  expositions;  compare  the  exegesis  of  Origen  and 
Tertullian,  Scorp.  II. 
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sarily  followed  by  the  manufacture  of  new  facts  on  the  part  of 
theological  experts.  (5)  -The  New  Testament  fixed  a  time  within 
which  divine  revelation  ceased,  and  prevented  any  Christian  from 
putting  himself  into  comparison  with  the  disciples  of  Jesus.  By 
doing  so  it  directly  promoted  the  lowering  of  Christian  ideals 
and  requirements,  and  in  a  certain  fashion  legitimised  this 
weakening  of  religious  power.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it 
maintained  the  knowledge  of  these  ideals  and  requirements, 
became  a  spur  to  the  conscience  of  believers,  and  averted  the 
danger  of  Christianity  being  corrupted  by  the  excesses  of  en 
thusiasm.  (6)  The  fact  of  the  New  Testament  being  placed  on 
a  level  with  the  Old  proved  the  most  effective  means  of  pre 
serving  to  the  latter  its  canonical  authority,  which  had  been  so 
often  assailed  in  the  second  century.  But  at  the  same  time  it 
brought  about  an  examination  of  the  relation  between  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  which,  however,  also  involved  an  enquiry 
into  the  connection  between  Christianity  and  pre-christian  revel 
ation.  The  immediate  result  of  this  investigation  was  not  only 
a  theological  exposition  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  also  a  theory 
which  ceased  to  view  the  two  Testaments  as  of  equal  authority 
and  subordinated  the  Old  to  the  New.  This  result,  which  can 
be  plainly  seen  in  Irenaeus,  Tertullian,  and  Origen,  led  to 
exceedingly  important  consequences. l  It  gave  some  degree  of 
insight  into  statements,  hitherto  completely  unintelligible,  in 
certain  New  Testament  writings,  and  it  caused  the  Church  to 
reflect  upon  a  question  that  had  as  yet  been  raised  only  by 
heretics,  viz.,  what  are  the  marks  which  distinguish  Christianity 
from  the  Old  Testament  religion  ?  An  historical  examination 
imperceptibly  arose;  but  the  old  notion  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
Old  Testament  confined  it  to  the  narrowest  limits,  and  in  fact  always 
continued  to  forbid  it;  for,  as  before,  appeal  was  constantly  made  to 
the  Old  Testament  as  a  Christian  book  which  contained  all  the 
truths  of  religion  in  a  perfect  form.  Nevertheless  the  conception 

1  On  the  extent  to  which  the  Old  Testament  had  become  subordinated  to  the 
New  and  the  Prophets  to  the  Apostles,  since  the  end  of  the  second  century,  see  the 
following  passage  from  Novatian,  de  trinit.  29 :  "  Unus  ergo  et  idem  spiritus  qui 
in  prophetis  et  apostolis,  nisi  quoniam  ibi  ad  momentum,  hie  semper.  Ceterum  ibi 
non  ut  semper  in  illis  inesset,  hie  ut  in  illis  semper  maneret,  et  ibi  mediocriter 
distributus,  hie  totus  effusus,  ibi  parce  datus,  hie  large  commodatus." 
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of  the  Old  Testament  was  here  and  there  full  of  contradictions. 1 

(7)  The    fatal    identification    of    words    of  the  Lord  and  words 
of   the    Apostles    (apostolical    tradition)    had  existed  before  the 
creation  of  the  New  Testament,  though  this  proceeding  gave  it 
a    new    range    and  content  and  a    new  significance.     But,  with 
the  Epistles  of  Paul  included,  the  New  Testament  elevated  the 
highest    expression    of   the    consciousness    of  redemption  into  a 
guiding  principle,  and  by  admitting  Paulinism  into  the  canon  it 
introduced  a  wholesome  ferment  into  the  history  of  the  Church. 

(8)  By  creating  the  New  Testament  and  claiming  exclusive  posses 
sion  of  it  the  Church  deprived  the  non-Catholic  communions  of 
every  apostolic  foundation,  just  as  she  had  divested  Judaism  of 
every    legal    title    by    taking  possession  of  the  Old  Testament; 
but,    by    raising  the  New  Testament  to  standard  authority,  she 
created  the  armoury  which  supplied  the  succeeding  period  with 
the  keenest  weapons  against  herself.  2     The  place  of  the  Gospel 
was    taken    by  a  book  with  exceedingly  varied  contents,  which 
theoretically    acquired  the  same  authority  as  the  Gospel.     Still, 
the    Catholic    Church    never  became  a  religion  "  of  the  book", 
because    every    inconvenient    text  could  be  explained  away  by 
the  allegoric  method,  and  because  the  book  was  not  made  use  of 
as    the   immediate  authority  for  the  guidance  of  Christians,  this 
latter    function    being  directly  discharged  by  the  rule  of  faith. 3 


1  That  may  be  shown  in  all  the  old  Catholic  Fathers,  but  most  plainly  perhaps 
in  the  theology  of  Origen.  Moreover,  the  subordination  of  the  Old  Testament 
revelation  to  the  Christian  one  is  not  simply  a  result  of  the  creation  of  the  New 
Testament,  but  may  be  explained  by  other  causes;  see  chap.  5.  If  the  New  Testa 
ment  had  not  been  formed,  the  Church  would  perhaps  have  obtained  a  Christian 
Old  Testament  with  numerous  interpolations — tendencies  in  this  direction  were  not 
wanting:  see  vol.  I.  p.  H4f. — and  increased  in  extent  by  the  admission  of  apocalypses. 
The  creation  of  the  New  Testament  preserved  the  purity  of  the  Old,  for  it  removed 
the  need  of  doing  violence  to  the  latter  in  the  interests  of  Christianity. 

3  The  Catholic  Church  had  from  the  beginning  a  very  clear  consciousness  of  the 
dangerousness  of  many  New  Testament  writings,  in  fact  she  made  a  virtue  of 
necessity  in  so  far  as  she  set  up  a  theory  to  prove  the  unavoidableness  of  this 
danger.  See  Tertullian,  de  proescr.  passim,  and  de  resurr.  63. 

3  To  a  certain  extent  the  New  Testament  disturbs  and  prevents  the  tendency 
to  summarise  the  faith  and  reduce  it  to  its  most  essential  content.  For  it  not  only 
puts  itself  in  the  place  of  the  unity  of  a  system,  but  frequently  also  in  the  place  of 
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In  practice  it  continued  to  be  the  rule  for  the  New  Testament 
to  take  a  secondary  place  in  apologetic  writings  and  disputes 
with  heretics.1  On  the  other  hand  it  was  regarded  (i)  as  the 
directly  authoritative  document  for  the  direction  of  the  Christian 
life, 2  and  (2)  as  the  final  court  of  appeal  in  all  the  conflicts 
that  arose  within  the  sphere  of  the  rule  of  faith.  It  was  freely 
applied  in  the  second  stage  of  the  Montanist  struggle,  but  still 
more  in  the  controversies  about  Christology,  that  is,  in  the  conflict 
with  the  Monarchians.  The  apostolic  writings  belong  solely  to  the 
Church,  because  she  alone  has  preserved  the  apostolic  doctrine 
(regula).  This  was  declared  to  the  heretics  and  therewith  all 
controversy  about  Scripture,  or  the  sense  of  Scripture  passages, 
was  in  principle  declined.  But  within  the  Church  herself  the 
Holy  Scripture  was  regarded  as  the  supreme  and  completely 
independent  tribunal  against  which  not  even  an  old  tradition 
could  be  appealed  to ;  and  the  rule  TrohiTsvsa-Q&i  X&TX  TO 
svxyyshiov  ("live  according  to  the  Gospel")  held  good  in  every 
respect.  Moreover,  this  formula,  which  is  rarely  replaced  by 
the  other  one,  viz.,  KMTX  Tyv  x&ivyy  c*iaQ>jx,yv  ("  according  to  the 
New  Testament"),  shows  that  the  words  of  the  Lord,  as  in  the 
earlier  period,  continued  to  be  the  chief  standard  of  life  and 
conduct. 

a  harmonious  and  complete  creed.  Hence  the  rule  of  faith  is  necessary  as  a  guiding 
principle,  and  even  an  imperfect  one  is  better  than  a  mere  haphazard  reliance  upon 
the  Bible. 

1  We    must    not,    however,    ascribe  that    to    conscious  mistrust,  for  Irenseus  and 
Tertullian  bear  very  decided  testimony  against  such  an  idea,  but  to  the  acknowledgment 
that  it  was  impossible  to  make  any  effective  use  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures  in 
arguments    with    educated    non-Christians    and    heretics.     For    these  writings  could 
carry    no    weight  with  the  former,  and  the  latter  either  did  not  recognise  them  or 
else    interpreted    them   by  different  rules.     Even  the  offer  of  several  of  the  Fathers 
to    refute    the    Marcionites   from  their  own  canon  must  by  no  means  be  attributed 
to    an    uncertainty  on  their  part  with  regard  to  the  authority  of  the  ecclesiastical  canon 
of   Scripture.     We    need  merely  add  that  the  extraordinary  difficulty  originally  felt 
by  Christians  in  conceiving  the  Pauline  Epistles,  for  instance,  to  be  analogous  and  equal 
in  value  to  Genesis  or  the  prophets  occasionally  appears  in  the  terminology  evea  in 
the    third    century,    in    so  far  as  the  term  "divine  writings"  continues  to  be  more 
frequently  applied  to  the  Old  Testament  than  to  certain  parts  of  the  New. 

2  Tertullian,    in    de    corona    3,    makes    his    Catholic    opponent  say:  "Etiam   in 
traditionis  obtenlu  exigencla  est  auctoritas  scripta." 
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C.    The  transformation  of  the  episcopal  office  in  the  Church  in 
to  an  apostolic  office.     The  history  of  the  remodelling 
of  the  conception  of  the  Church. l 

I.  It  was  not  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  rule  of  faith  was  of 
apostolic  origin,  i.e.,  that  the  Apostles  had  set  up  a  rule  of 
faith.  It  had  further  to  be  shown  that,  up  to  the  present,  the 
Church  had  always  maintained  it  unchanged.  This  demonstration 
was  all  the  more  necessary  because  the  heretics  also  claimed 
an  apostolic  origin  for  their  regulce,  and  in  different  ways  tried 
to  adduce  proof  that  they  alone  possessed  a  guarantee  of  in 
heriting  the  Apostles'  doctrine  in  all  its  purity. 2  An  historical 
demonstration  was  first  attempted  by  the  earliest  of  the  old 
Catholic  Fathers.  They  pointed  to  communities  of  whose 
apostolic  origin  there  could  be  no  doubt,  and  thought  it  could 
not  reasonably  be  denied  that  those  Churches  must  have 
preserved  apostolic  Christianity  in  a  pure  and  incorrupt 
form.  The  proof  that  the  Church  had  always  held  fast  by 
apostolic  Christianity  depended  on  the  agreement  in  doctrine 
between  the  other  communities  and  these. 3  But  Irenasus  as 
well  as  Tertullian  felt  that  a  special  demonstration  was  needed 
to  show  that  the  Churches  founded  by  the  Apostles  had  really 
at  all  times  faithfully  preserved  their  genuine  teaching.  General 
considerations,  as,  for  instance,  the  notion  that  Christianity  would 
otherwise  have  temporarily  perished,  or  "that  one  event  among 
many  is  as  good  as  none ;  but  when  one  and  the  same  feature 
is  found  among  many,  it  is  not  an  aberration  but  a  tradition" 
("  Nullus  inter  multos  eventus  unus  est .  . .  quod  apud  multos  unum 

1  Hatch,  Organisation  of  the  early  Christian  Church,  1883.  Harnack,  Die  Lehre 
der  zwolf  Apostel,  1884.  Sohm,  Kirchenrecht,  Vol.  I.  1892. 

2  Marcion   was  the  only  one  who  did  not  claim  to  prove  his  Christianity  from 
traditions    inasmuch  as  he  rather  put  it  in  opposition  to  tradition.    This  disclaimer 
of  Marcion  is  in  keeping  with  his  renunciation  of  apologetic  proof,  whilst,  conversely, 
in  the  Church  the  apologetic  proof,  and  the  proof  from  tradition  adduced  against 
the   heretics,    were    closely    related.     In   the  one  case  the  truth  of  Christianity  was 
proved   by    showing  that  it  is  the  oldest    religion,    and    in    the    other  the  truth  of 
ecclesiastical    Christianity    was    established    from    the    thesis    that    it    is    the  oldest 
Christianity,  viz.,  that  of  the  Apostles. 

3  See  Tertullian,  de  prasscr.  20,  21,  32. 
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invenitur,  non  est  erratum  sed  traditum")  and  similar  ones  which 
Tertullian  does  not  fail  to  mention,  were  not  sufficient.  But 
the  dogmatic  conception  that  the  ecclesice  (or  ecclesia)  are  the 
abode  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  *  was  incapable  of  making  any  impres 
sion  on  the  heretics,  as  the  correct  application  of  this  theory 
was  the  very  point  in  question.  To  make  their  proof  more 
precise  Tertullian  and  Irenasus  therefore  asserted  that  the 
Churches  guaranteed  the  incorruptness  of  the  apostolic  inheritance, 
inasmuch  as  they  could  point  to  a  chain  of  "  elders,"  or,  in 
other  words,  an  "  ordo  episcoporum  per  successionem  ab  initio 
decurrens,"  which  was  a  pledge  that  nothing  false  had  been 
mixed  up  with  it. 2  This  thesis  has  quite  as  many  aspects  as 
the  conception  of  the  "Elders,"  e.g.,  disciples  of  the  Apostles, 
disciples  of  the  disciples  of  the  Apostles,  bishops.  It  partly 

1  This    theory    is    maintained    by    Irenoeus  and  Tertullian,  and  is  as  old  as  the 
association    of    the    ayice.  exxAytriix  and  the  7rvev(j.(x.  atyiov.     Just  for  that  reason  the 
distinction    they    make    between    Churches    founded    by  the  Apostles  and  those  of 
later    origin    is    of    chief   value    to    themselves  in  their  arguments  against  heretics. 
This    distinction,    it    may    be    remarked,    is    clearly    expressed    in  Tertullian  alone. 
Here,    for    example,    it    is    of    importance    that  the  Church  of  Carthage  derives  its 
"authority"  from  that  of  Rome  (de  praescr.  36). 

2  TertulL,  de  prsescr.  32  (see  p.   19).  Iren.,  III.  2.2:  "Cum  autem  ad  earn  iterum 
traditionem,    quse    est  ab  apostolis,  quae  per  successiones  presbyterorum  in  ecclesiis 
custoditur,  provocamus  eos,  etc."  III.  3.   i:  "Traditionem  itaque  apostolorum  in  toto 
mundo    manifestatam    in    omni    ecclesia    adest    perspicere   omnibus  qui  vera  velint 
videre,    et    habemus  annumerare  eos,  qui  ab  apostolis  instituti  sunt  episcopi  in  ec 
clesiis  et  successiones  eorum  usque  ad  nos .  . .  valde  enim  perfectos  in  omnibus  eos 
volebant    esse,    quos    et    successores    relinquebant,    suum    ipsorum  locum  magisterii 
tradentes . . .    traditio    Romanae    ecclesise,    quam   habet    ab    apostolis,    et  annuntiata 
homiiiibus  fides  per   successiones    episcoporum  perveniens  usque  ad  nos."  III.  3.  4, 
4.   i:    "Si    de    aliqua    modica  qusestione  disceptatio  esset,  nonne  oporteret  in  anti- 
quissimas    recurrere    ecclesias,    in    quibus  apostoli  conversati  sunt . .  .  quid  autem  si 
neque  apostoli  quidem   scripturas  reliquissent  nobis,  nonne  oportebat  ordinem  sequi 
traditionis,  quam  tradiderunt  iis,  quibus  committebant  ecclesias?"  IV.  33.  8 :  "  Character 
corporis    Christi    secundum    successiones    episcoporum,   quibus  apostoli  earn  quae  in 
unoquoque  loco  est  ecclesiam  tradiderunt,  quae  pervenit    usque  ad  nos,  etc."  V.  20.  I : 
"Omnes    enim  ii   valde  poster! ores  sunt  quam  episcopi,  quibus  apostoli  tradiderunt 
ecclesias."    IV.  26.  2  :  "Quapropter    eis,    qui    in  ecclesia  sunt,  presbyteris  obaudire 
oportet,  his  qui  successionem  habent  ab  apostolis;  qui  cum  episcopatus  successione 
charisma    veritatis    certum    secundum    placitum    patris  acceperunt."  IV.  26. 5 :  "Ubi 
igitur    charismata    domini    posita  sunt,  ibi  discere  oportet  veritatem,  apud  quos  est 
ea    quae  est  ab  apostolis  ecclesiae   successio."     The  declaration  in  Luke    X.   16  was 
already  applied    by  Irenaeus  (III.  praef.)  to  the  successors  of  the  Apostles. 
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preserves  a  historic  and  partly  assumes  a  dogmatic  character. 
The  former  aspect  appears  in  the  appeal  made  to  the  foundation 
of  Churches  by  Apostles,  and  in  the  argument  that  each  series 
of  successors  were  faithful  disciples  of  those  before  them  and  there 
fore  ultimately  of  the  Apostles  themselves.  But  no  historical  con 
sideration,  no  appeal  to  the  "  Elders  "  was  capable  of  affording  the 
assurance  sought  for.  Hence  even  in  Irenaeus  the  historical  view  of 
the  case  had  clearly  changed  into  a  dogmatic  one.  This,  however, 
by  no  means  resulted  merely  from  the  controversy  with  the 
heretics,  but  was  quite  as  much  produced  by  the  altered  consti 
tution  of  the  Church  and  the  authoritative  position  that  the 
bishops  had  actually  attained.  The  idea  was  that  the  Elders, 
i.e.,  the  bishops,  had  received  "cum  episcopatus  successione 
certum  veritatis  charisma,"  that  is,  their  office  conferred  on  them 
the  apostolic  heritage  of  truth,  which  was  therefore  objectively 
attached  to  this  dignity  as  a  charism.  This  notion  of  the  transmis- 
sibility  of  the  charism  of  truth  became  associated  with  the  epis 
copal  office  after  it  had  become  a  monarchical  one,  exercising 
authority  over  the  Church  in  all  its  relations ; l  and  after  the 
bishops  had  proved  themselves  the  strongest  supports  of  the 
communities  against  the  attacks  of  the  secular  power  and  of 


1  For  details  on  this  point  see  my  edition  of  the  Didache,  Proleg.,  p.  140.  As 
the  regula  fidei  has  its  preparatory  stages  in  the  baptismal  confession,  and  the  New 
Testament  in  the  collection  of  writings  read  in  the  Churches,  so  the  theory  that 
the  bishops  receive  and  guarantee  the  apostolic  heritage  of  truth  has  its  preparatory 
stage  in  the  old  idea  that  God  has  bestowed  on  the  Church  Apostles,  prophets, 
and  teachers,  who  always  communicate  his  word  in  its  full  purity.  The  functions 
of  these  persons  devolved  by  historical  development  upon  the  bishop;  but  at  the 
same  time  it  became  more  and  more  a  settled  conviction  that  no  one  in  this  latter 
period  could  be  compared  with  the  Apostles.  The  only  true  Christianity,  however, 
was  that  which  was  apostolic  and  which  could  prove  itself  to  be  so.  The  natural 
result  of  the  problem  which  thus  arose  was  the  theory  of  an  objective  transference 
of  the  charisma  veritatis  from  the  Apostles  to  the  bishops.  This  notion  preserved 
the  unique  personal  importance  of  the  Apostles,  guaranteed  the  apostolicity,  that 
is,  the  truth  of  the  Church's  faith,  and  formed  a  dogmatic  justification  for  the 
authority  already  attained  by  the  bishops.  The  old  idea  that  God  bestows  his  Spirit 
on  the  Church,  which  is  therefore  the  holy  Church,  was  ever  more  and  more 
transformed  into  the  new  notion  that  the  bishops  receive  this  Spirit,  and  that  it 
appears  in  their  official  authority.  The  theory  of  a  succession  of  prophets,  which 
can  be  proved  to  have  existed  in  Asia  Minor,  never  got  beyond  a  rudimentary 
form  and  speedily  disappeared. 
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heresy. l  In  Irenaeus  and  Tertullian,  however,  we  only  find  the 
first  traces  of  this  new  theory.  The  old  notion,  which  regarded 
the  Churches  as  possessing  the  heritage  of  the  Apostles  in  so  far 
as  they  possess  the  Holy  Spirit,  continued  to  exercise  a  powerful 
influence  on  these  writers,  who  still  united  the  new  dogmatic 
view  with  a  historical  one,  at  least  in  controversies  with  the 
heretics.  Neither  Irenaeus,  nor  Tertullian  in  his  earlier  writings, 2 
asserted  that  the  transmission  of  the  charisma  veritatis  to  the 
bishops  had  really  invested  them  with  the  apostolic  office  in  its 
full  sense.  They  had  indeed,  according  to  Irenaeus,  received  the 
"locum  magisterii  'apostolorum "  (''place  of  government  of  the 
Apostles"),  but  nothing  more.  It  is  only  the  later  writings  of 
Tertullian,  dating  from  the  reigns  of  Caracalla  and  Heliogabalus, 
which  show  that  the  bishop  of  Rome,  who  must  have  had 
imitators  in  this  respect,  claimed  for  his  office  the  full  authority 
of  the  apostolic  office.  Both  Calixtus  and  his  rival  Hippolytus 
described  themselves  as  successors  of  the  Apostles  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  word,  and  claimed  for  themselves  in  that  capacity 
much  more  than  a  mere  guaranteeing  of  the  purity  of  Christianity. 
Even  Tertullian  did  not  question  this  last  mentioned  attribute 
of  the  bishops. 3  Cyprian  found  the  theory  already  in  existence, 
but  was  the  first  to  develop  it  definitely  and  to  eradicate  every 

1  This    theory    must   have    been   current   in  the  Roman  Church  before  the  time 
when  Irenaeus  wrote;  for  the  list  of  Roman  bishops,  which  we  find  in  ilrenaeus  and 
which  he  obtained  from  Rome,  must  itself  be  considered  as  a  result  of  that  dogmatic 
theory.     The    first    half   of  the    list    must    have  been  concocted,  as  there  were  no 
monarchical    bishops   in   the  strict  sense  in  the  first  century  (see  my  treatise:  "Die 
altesten  christlichen  Datirungen  und'die  Anfange  einer  bischoflichen  Chronographie 
in   Rom."    in    the    report    of   the    proceedings    of  the  Royal  Prussian  Academy  of 
Science,    1892,    p.   617  ff).  We  do  not  know  whether  such  lists  were  drawn  up  so 
early   in  the  other  churches  of  apostolic  origin  (Jerusalem?).  Not  till  the  beginning 
of  the   3rd  century  have  we  proofs  of  that  being  done,  whereas  the  Roman  com 
munity,  as  early  as  Soter's  time,  had  a  list  of  bishops  giving  the  duration  of  each 
episcopate.  Nor  is  there  any  evidence  before  the  3rd  century  of  an  attempt  to  invent 
such    a   list    for   Churches  possessing  no  claim  to  have  been  founded  by  Apostles. 

2  We  do  not  yet  find  this  assertion  in  Tertullian's  treatise  "de  praescr." 

3  Special    importance    attaches  to  Tertullian's  treatise  "de  pudicitia,"  which  has 
not  been    sufficiently  utilised  to  explain  the  development  of  the  episcopate  and  the 
pretensions    at    that    time  set  up  by  the  Roman  bishop.     It  shows  clearly  that  Ca 
lixtus  claimed  for  himself  as  bishop  the  powers  and  rights  of  the  Apostles  in  their 
full  extent,    and  that  Tertullian  did  not  deny  that  the  "doctrina  ajpostolorum"  was 
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remnant  of  the  historical  argument  in  its  favour.  The  conception 

of  the  Church  was  thereby  subjected  to  a  further  transformation. 

(2)  The  transformation  of  the  idea  of  the  Church  by  Cyprian 

completed   the    radical    changes  that  had  been  gradually  taking 

inherent  in  his  office,  but  merely  questioned  the  "potestas  apostolorum."  It  is  very 
significant  that  Tertullian  (c.  21)  sneeringly  addressed  him  as  "apostolice"  and 
reminded  him  that  "ecclesia  spiritus,  non  ecclesia  numerus  episcoporum."  What 
rights  Calixtus  had  already  claimed  as  belonging  to  the  apostolic  office  may  be 
ascertained  from  Hippol.  Philos.  IX.  n.  12.  But  the  introduction  to  the  Philosophoumena 
proves  that  Hippolytus  himself  was  at  one  with  his  opponent  in  supposing  that 
the  bishops,  as  successors  of  the  Apostles,  had  received  the  attributes  of  the  latter : 
T#c  xfpsa-siq  "srspot;  olx  eAeyl^  9  r°  *sv  extc^a-tet  ?rizpac$o6tv  'dyiov  Trvevpx,  ov 
rv%6vret;  TT  pore  pot  of  /xTrotrroloi  [j,£Te§o<rotv  TOIC,  opQus  niFtfrsvxfotv  £vfnuis$fa&o%ot 
rwyxuvovres  rfo  re  U.VTY&  ^otfiroc,  (j.erex,ovTes  ecp%tepeeTgfats  re  xoci  hietffHOkfas  xoti 
Qpovpot  TVIS  txKhytrfoct;  AtAoytvptvot  OVK  3$toAp$  vvorrx^of^sv,  ov3s  \6yov  cpQbv 
o-iuTrupev,  x.r.A.  In  these  words  we  have  an  immense  advance  beyond  the  conception 
of  Ii-enoeus.  This  advance,  of  course,  was  first  made  in  practice,  and  the  corresponding 
theory  followed.  How  greatly  the  prestige  and  power  of  the  bishops  had  increased 
in  the  first  3rd  part  of  the  3rd  century  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  edict  of  Maxi- 
minus  Thrax  with  the  earlier  ones  (Euseb.,  H.  E.  VI.  28;  see  also  the  genuine 
Martyr.  Tacobi,  Mariani,  etc.,  in  Numidia  c.  10  [Ruinart,  Acta  mart.  p.  272  edit. 
Ratisb.]):  "Nam  ita  inter  se  nostrse  religionis  gradus  artifex  saevitia  diviserat,  ut 
laicos  clericis  separates  tentationibus  saeculi  et  terroribus  suis  putaret  esse  cessuros" 
that  is,  the  heathen  authorities  also  knew  that  the  clergy  formed  the  bond  of  union  in 
the  Churches).  But  the  theory  that  the  bishops  were  successors  of  the  Apostles,  that 
is,  possessed  the  apostolic  office,  must  be  considered  a  Western  one  which  was 
very  slowly  and  gradually  adopted  in  the  East.  Even  in  the  original  of  the  first  six 
books  of  the  Apostolic  Constitutions,  composed  about  the  end  of  the  3rd  century, 
which  represents  the  bishop  as  mediator,  king,  and  teacher  of  the  community,  the 
episcopal  office  is  not  yet  regarded  as  the  apostolic  one.  It  is  rather  presbyters,  as 
in  Ignatius,  who  are  classed  with  the  Apostles.  It  is  very  important  to  note  that 
the  whole  theory  of  the  significance  of  the  bishop  in  determining  the  truth  of 
ecclesiastical  Christianity  is  completely  unknown  to  Clement  of  Alexandria.  As  we 
have  not  the  slightest  evidence  that  his  conception  of  the  Church  was  of  a  hi 
erarchical  and  anti-heretical  type,  so  he  very  rarely  mentions  the  ecclesiastical 
officials  in  his  works  and  rarest  of  all  the  bishops.  These  do  not  at  all  belong  to  his 
conception  of  the  Church,  or  at  least  only  in  so  far  as  they  resemble  the  English 
orders  (cf.  Psed.  III.  12.  97,  presbyters,  bishops,  deacons,  widows;  Strom.  VII.  I.  3; 
III.  12.  90,  presbyters,  deacons,  laity;  VI.  13.  106,  presbyters,  deacons;  VI.  13.  107, 
bishops,  presbyters,  deacons  :  Quis  dives  42,  bishops  and  presbyters).  On  the  other 
hand,  according  to  Clement,  the  true  Gnostic  has  an  office  like  that  of  the  Apostles. 
See  Strom.  VI.  13.  106,  107:  's^etrnv  ovv  Koti  vvv  TOIIC,  Kupiotxafit;  s 
xotrx  TO  euotyyshiov  T£teiu$  PIU&XVTOK;  x.aii  'yvwpTucas  sl$  ryv 

kyyptx^vxi.  OUTOI;  vpetrfivrepoi;  \<rn  TW  'ovri  TVJS  exx*.tipiae$  xcti 
TVJ<;  TOU  Qecv  povhya-suc.  Here  we  see  plainly  that  the  servants  of  the  earthly 
Church,  as  such,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  true  Church  and  the  heavenly  hierarchy). 
Strom.  VII.  9,  52  says :  the  true  Gnostic  is  the  mediator  with  God.  In  Strom.  VI. 
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place  from  the  last  half  of  the  second  century. 1  In  order  to 
understand  them  it  is  necessary  to  go  back.  It  was  only  with 
slowness  and  hesitation  that  the  theories  of  the  Church  followed 
the  actual  changes  in  her  history.  It  may  be  said  that  the  idea 
of  the  Church  always  remained  a  stage  behind  the  condition 
reached  in  practice.  That  may  be  seen  in  the  whole  course  of 
the  history  of  dogma  up  to  the  present  day. 

The  essential  character  of  Christendom  in  its  first  period  was 
a    new    holy    life    and    a  sure  hope,  both  based  on  repentance 

14.  io8;VII.  12.  77  we  find  the  words:  6  yvcaa-Tiabq  oinoc,  (rvveAovrf  siTreiv  TJJV 
aTTo&ToAiKyv  otTTov&iatv  ccvTizvxTrhypo'i)  x.r.A.  Clement  could  not  have  expressed  him 
self  in  this  way  if  the  office  of  bishop  had  at  that  time  been  as  much  esteemed 
in  the  Alexandrian  Church,  of  which  he  was  a  presbyter,  as  it  was  at  Rome  and  in 
other  Churches  of  the  West  (see  Bigg  I.e.  101).  According  to  Clement  the  Gnostic 
as  a  teacher  has  the  same  significance  as  is  possessed  by  the  bishop  in  the  West ; 
and  according  to  him  we  may  speak  of  a  natural  succession  of  teachers.  Origen 
in  the  main  still  held  the  same  view  as  his  predecessor.  But  numerous  passages  in 
his  works  and  above  all  his  own  history  shew  that  in  his  day  the  episcopate  had 
become  stronger  in  Alexandria  also,  and  had  begun  to  claim  the  same  attributes 
and  rights  as  in  the  West  (see  besides  de  princip.  praef.  2:  "servetur  ecclesiastica 
pnedicatio  per  successionis  ordinem  ab  apostolis  tradita  et  usque  ad  praesens  in 
ecclesiis  permanens:  ilia  sola  credenda  est  veritas,  quse  in  nullo  ab  ecclesiastica  et 
apostolica  discordat  traditione" — so  in  Rufinus,  and  in  IV.  2.  2 :  rov  xxvovo$ 
rij£  'lytrov  Xpi(rrov  XOCTX  $iotc>o%yv  r.  oiTroa-Tohwv  ovptxviov  |jcxAif?/&g).  The  state  of 
things  here  is  therefore  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  apostolic  regulafidti 
and  the  apostolic  canon  of  scripture.  Clement  still  represents  an  earlier  stage,  whereas 
by  Origen's  time  the  revolution  has  been  completed.  Wherever  this  was  so,  the  theory 
that  the  monarchical  episcopate  was  based  on  apostolic  institution  was  the  natural 
result.  This  idea  led  to  the  assumption — which,  however,  was  not  an  immediate 
consequence  in  all  cases— that  the  apostolic  office,  and  therefore  the  authority  of 
Jesus  Christ  himself,  was  continued  in  the  episcopate:  "Manifesta  est  sententia  lesu 
Christi  apostolos  suos  mittentis  et  ipsis  solis  potestatem  a  patre  sibi  datam  per- 
mittentis,  quibus  nos  successimus  eadem  potestatex  ecclesiam  domini  gubernantes  et 
credentium  fidem  baptizantes  (Hartel,  Opp.  Cypr.  I.  459). 

1  See  Rothe,  Die  Anfange  der  christlichen  Kirche  und  ihrer  Verfassung,  1837. 
Kostlin,  Die  Katholische  Auffassung  von  der  Kirche  in  ihrer  ersten  Ausbildung 
in  the  Deutsche  Zeitschrift  fur  christliche  Wissenschaft  und  christliches  Leben, 
1855.  Ritschl,  Entstehung  der  altkatholischen  Kirche,"  2nd  ed.,  1857.  Ziegler, 
Des  Irenaus  Lehre  von  der  Autoritat  der  Schrift,  der  Tradition  und  der  Kirche, 
1868.  Hackenschmidt,  Die  Anfange  des  katholischen  Kirchenbegriffs,  1874. 
Hatch— Harnack,  Die  Gesellschaftsverfassung  der  christlichen  Kirche  im  Alterthum, 
1883.  Seeberg,  Zur  Geschichte  des  Begriffs  der  Kirche,  Dorpat,  1884.  Soder, 
Der  Begriff  der  Katholicitat  der  Kirche  und'  des  Glaubens,  1881.  O.  Ritschl, 
Cyprian  von  Karthago  und  die  Verfassung  der  Kirche,  1885.  (This  contains  the 
special  literature  treating  of  Cyprian's  conception  of  the  Church).  Sohm,  I.e. 
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towards  God  and  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  and  brought  about  by 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Christ  and  the  Church,  that  is,  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  the  holy  Church,  were  inseparably  connected.  The  Church, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  community  of  all  believers,  attains  her 
unity  through  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  unity  manifested  itself  in 
brotherly  love  and  in  the  common  relation  to  a  common  ideal 
and  a  common  hope.  !  The  assembly  of  all  Christians  is  realised 
in  the  Kingdom  of  God,  viz.,  in  heaven;  on  earth  Christians 
and  the  Church  are  dispersed  and  in  a  foreign  land.  Hence, 
properly  speaking,  the  Church  herself  is  a  heavenly  community 
inseparable  from  the  heavenly  Christ.  Christians  believe  that 
they  belong  to  a  real  super-terrestrial  commonwealth,  which,  from 
its  very  nature,  cannot  be  realised  on  earth.  The  heavenly  goal 
is  not  yet  separated  from  the  idea  of  the  Church;  there  is  a 
holy  Church  on  earth  in  so  far  as  heaven  is  her  destination. 2 
Every  individual  congregation  is  to  be  an  image  of  the  heav 
enly  Church. 3  Reflections  were  no  doubt  made  on  the  contrast 
between  the  empirical  community  and  the  heavenly  Church 
whose  earthly  likeness  it  was  to  be  (Hermas);  but  these 
did  not  affect  the  theory  of  the  subject.  Only  the  saints  of 
God,  whose  salvation  is  certain,  belong  to  her,  for  the  essential 
thing  is  not  to  be  called,  but  to  be,  a  Christian.  There 
was  as  yet  no  empirical  universal  Church  possessing  an  out 
ward  legal  title  that  could,  so  to  speak,  be  detached  from  the 
personal  Christianity  of  the  individual  Christian. 4  All  the  lofty 

1  See  Hatch,  I.e.  pp.   191,  253. 

2  See  vol.  I.  p.   150  f.     Special    note    should    be    given    to  the  teachings  in  the 
Shepherd,  in  the  2nd  Epistle  of  Clement  and  in  the  Ai$at^. 

3  This  notion  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  exhortations  of  Ignatius.  He  knows  nothing 
of  an  empirical  union  of  the  different  communities  into  one  Church  guaranteed  by 
any  law  or  office.     The  bishop  is  of  importance  only  for  the  individual  community, 
and    has    nothing    to    do   with   the  essence  of  the  Church;  nor  does  Ignatius  view 
the    separate    communities    as    united  in  any  other  way  than  by  faith,  charity,  and 
hope.     Christ,    the   invisible  Bishop,  and  the  Church  are  inseparably  connected  (ad 
Ephes.  ,V.  1 5  as  well  as  2nd  Clem.  XIV.),  and  that  is  ultimately  the  same  idea  as 
is    expressed    in    the    associating    of    irvsvpot    and   exx^a-iee.     But  every  individual 
community  is  an  image  of  the  heavenly  Church,  or  at  least  ought  to  be. 

4  The  expression  "Catholic  Church"  appears  first  in  Ignatius  (ad  Smyrn.  VIII.  2) : 

'OTTOV      OLV      tyOtVy     6    STTlO-KOTTOi;,    £K£l    TO    TTAijflo^    'SfTTU'    UCrTTSp    07TOV    O.V    ij]    XpltTTO^    'IVf(TOt/^, 

ixxkyo-fat.     But   in  this   passage  these  words  do  not  yet  express  a 
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designations  which  Paul,  the  so-called  Apostolic  Fathers,  and 
Justin  gathered  from  the  Old  Testament  and  applied  to  the 
Church,  relate  to  the  holy  community  which  originates  in  heaven 
and  returns  thither. ! 

But,  in  consequence  of  the  naturalising  of  Christianity  in  the 
world  and  the  repelling  of  heresy,  a  formulated  creed  was  made 
the  basis  of  the  Church.  This  confession  was  also  recognised 
as  a  foundation  of  her  unity  and  guarantee  of  her  truth,  and  in 
certain  respects  as  the  main  one.  Christendom  protected  itself 
by  this  conception,  though  no  doubt  at  a  heavy  price.  To 
Irenaeus  and  Tertullian  the  Church  rests  entirely  on  the  apostolic, 
traditional  faith  which  legitimises  her. 2  But  this  faith  itself 
appeared  as  a  law  and  aggregate  of  doctrines,  all  of  which  are 
of  equally  fundamental  importance,  so  that  their  practical  aim 
became  uncertain  and  threatened  to  vanish  ("  fides  in  regula  posita 
est,  habet  legem  et  salutem  de  observatione  legis"). 

The  Church  herself,  however,  became  a  union  based  on  the 
true  doctrine  and  visible  in  it;  and  this  confederation  was  at 
the  same  time  enabled  to  realise  an  actual  outward  unity  by 
means  of  the  apostolic  inheritance,  the  doctrinal  confession,  and 
the  apostolic  writings.  The  narrower  and  more  external  character 
assumed  by  the  idea  of  the  Church  was  concealed  by  the  fact 
that,  since  the  latter  half  of  the  second  century,  Christians  in 

new  conception  of  the  Church,  which  represents  her  as  an  empirical  common 
wealth.  Only  the  individual  earthly  communities  exist  empirically,  and  the  universal, 
*.£.,  the  whole  Church,  occupies  the  same  position  towards  these  as  the  bishops  of 
the  individual  communities  do  towards  the  Lord.  The  epithet  "xa0cA;xcV  does 
not  of  itself  imply  any  secularisation  of  the  idea  of  the  Church. 

1  The  expression  "invisible  Church"  is  liable  to  be  misunderstood  here,  because 
it  is  apt  to  impress  us  as  a  mere  idea,  which  is  certainly  not  the  meaning  attached 
to,  it  in  the  earliest  period. 

2  It    was    thus    regarded    by  Hegesippus  in  whom  the  expression  "*)  sv(u<ri$  TYIS 
lxxAif<7/#£"  is  first  found.     In  his  view  the   IKK^CTIX  is  founded  on  the  opQot;  Ajyoi; 
transmitted  by  the  Apostles.     The  innovation  does  not  consist  in  the  emphasis  laid 
upon   faith,    for   the    unity  of  faith  was  always  supposed  to  be  guaranteed  by  the 
possession  of  the  one  Spirit  and  the  same  hope,  but  in  the  setting  up  of  a  formulated 
creed,  which  resulted  in  a  loosening  of  the  connection  between  faith  and  conduct. 
The    transition  to  the  new  conception  of  the  Church  was  therefore  a  gradual  one. 
The    way    is    very   plainly  prepared  for  it  in  I  Tim.  III.   15:    c7xc<;   Osov 

xotl  eSpou'capa  r 
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all  parts  of  the  world  had  really  united  in  opposition  to 
the  state  and  " heresy",  and  had  found  compensation  for  the 
incipient  decline  of  the  original  lofty  thoughts  and  practical 
obligations  in  the  consciousness  of  forming  an  oecumenical  and 
international  alliance.  The  designation  "  Catholic  Church "  gave 
expression  to  the  claim  of  this  world- wide  union  of  the  same  faith 
to  represent  the  true  Church.  l  This  expression  corresponds  to  the 
powerful  position  which  the  "great  Church"  (Celsus),  or  the 

1  The  oldest  predicate  which  was  given  to  the  Church  and  which  was  always 
associated  with  it,  was  that  of  holiness.  See  the  New  Testament;  Barn.  XIV.  6;  Hermas, 
Vis.  I.  3,  4;  I.  6;  the  Roman  symbol;  Dial.  119  ;  Ignat.  ad  Trail,  inscr.;  Theophil.,  ad 
Autol.,  II.  14  (here  we  have  even  the  plural,  "holy  churches");  Apollon.  inEuseb, 
H.  E.  V.  1 8.  5;  Tertull.,  adv.  Marc.  IV.  13  ;V.  4;  de  pudicit.  I ;  Mart.  Polyc.  inscr. ; 
Alexander  Hieros.  in  Euseb.,  H.  E.  VI.  n.  5;  Clemens  Alex.;  Cornelius  in  Euseb., 
VI.  43.  6;  Cyprian.  But  the  holiness  (purity)  of  the  Church  was  already  referred 
by  Hegesippus  (Euseb.,  H.  E.  IV.  22.  4)  to  its  pure  doctrine:  IxaAowv  -rifv  Ixx A vivien 
vrxpQevov  ofaca  n/xp  etyQxpro  aucoxit;  (tKTu.ia.i$.  The  unity  of  the  Church  according 
to  Hegesippus  is  specially  emphasised  in  the  Muratorian  Fragment  (line  55);  see 
also  Hermas;  Justin;  Irenseus;  Tertullian,  de  prsescr.  20;  Clem.  Alex.,  Strom.  VII. 
17.  107.  Even  before  Irenaeus  and  Tertullian  the  liniversality  of  the  Church  was 
emphasised  for  apologetic  purposes.  In  so  far  as  universality  is  a  proof  of  truth, 
"universal"  is  equivalent  to  "orthodox."  This  signification  is  specially  clear  in 
expressions  like:  y  sv  Z(j.vpvy  xotQohix*)  sxx*.y<rtot  (Mart.  Polyc.  XVI.  2).  From  Irenaeus, 
III.  15,  2,  we  must  conclude  that  the  Valentinians  called  their  ecclesiastical  opponents 
"Catholics."  The  word  itself  is  not  yet  found  in  Irenseus,  but  the  idea  is  there 
(see"  I.  10.  2;  II.  9.  i,  etc.,  Serapion  in  Euseb.,  H.  E.  V.  19:  Trxo-ot  y  sv  xjspca 
aSs A4>0TJf$).  K«3cA/x3s  is  found  as  a  designation  of  the  orthodox,  visible  Church 
in  Mart.  Polyc.  inscr. :  ecf  KU.TX  TTXVT/Z  TOTTOV  rijt;  ciyix^  xact  xotQohixiit;  exxhyij- tou; 
TnzpoiKtati,  19.  2  ;  1 6.  2  (in  all  these  passages,  however,  it  is  probably  an  inter 
polation,  as  I  have  shown  in  the  "Expositor"  for  Dec.  1885,  p.  410  f.);  in  the 
Muratorian  Fragment  61,  66,  69;  in  the  anonymous  writer  in  Euseb.,  H.  E.  V.  16.9. 
in  Tertull.  frequently,  e.g.,  de  prsescr.  26,  30;  adv.  Marc.  III.  22  :  IV.  4;  in  Clem. 
Alex.,  Strom.  VII.  17.  106,  107;  in  Hippol.  Philos.  IX.  12;  in  Mart.  Pionii  2,  9, 
13,  19;  in  Cornelius  in  Cypr.,  epp.  49.  2 ;  and  in  Cyprian.  The  expression  "  catholica 
traditio"  occurs  in  Tertull.,  de  monog.  2,  "fides  catholica"  in  Cyprian  ep.  25, 
"xxvuv  xatQoAix6s"  in  the  Mart.  Polyc.  rec.  Mosq.  fin.  and  Cypr.  ep.  70.  I," cath 
olica  fides  et  religio"  in  the  Mart.  Pionii  18.  In  the  earlier  Christian  literature  the 
word  xxQo*ix6<;  occurs  in  various  connections  in  the  following  passages  :  in  fragments 
of  the  Peratae  (Philos.  V.  16),  and  in  Herakleon,  e.g.,  in  Clement,  Strom.  IV.  9.  71; 
in  Justin,  Dial.,  81,  102;  Athenag.,  27 ;  Theophil.,  I.  13  ;  Pseudojustin,  de  monarch,  i, 
(xaSoA.  **!*);  Iren.,  III.  II,  8;  Apollon.  in  Euseb.,  H.E.  IV.  18.  5,  Tertull.,  de 
fuga  3;  adv.  Marc.  IT.  17;  IV.  9;  Clement,  Strom., IV.  15.  97  ;  VI.  6.  47;  7.  5758.  67. 
The  addition  "catholicam"  found  its  way  into  the  symbols  of  the  West  only  at  a 
comparatively  late  period.  The  earlier  expressions  for  the  whole  of  Christendom  are 
iau,  SKxhycrttzi  XXTOC  TfZerotv  TTO'A/V,  exxAya-fati  a/ev x^r^o),  cttvfy*  ovpccvov^etc. 
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uold"  Church  (Clemens  Alex.)  had  attained  by  the  end  of  the 
second  century,  as  compared  with  the  Marcionite  Church,  the 
school  sects,  the  Christian  associations  of  all  kinds,  and  the 
independent  Christians.  This  Church,  however,  was  declared 
to  be  apostolic,  i.  e.,  founded  in  its  present  form  by  Christ 
through  the  Apostles.  Through  this  idea,  which  was  supported 
by  the  old  enthusiastic  notion  that  the  Apostles  had  already 
proclaimed  the  Gospel  to  all  the  world,  it  came  to  be  completely 
forgotten  how  Christ  and  his  Apostles  had  exercised  their 
ministry,  and  an  empirical  conception  of  the  Church  was  created 
in  which  the  idea  of  a  holy  life  in  the  Spirit  could  no  longer 
be  the  ruling  one.  It  was  taught  that  Christ  received  from 
God  a  law  of  faith,  which,  as  a  new  lawgiver,  he  imparted  to 
the  Apostles,  and  that  they,  by  transmitting  the  truth  of  which 
they  were  the  depositaries,  founded  the  one  Catholic  Church 
(Iren.  III.  4.  i).  The  latter,  being  guardian  of  the  apostolic 
heritage,  has  the  assurance  of  possessing  the  Spirit ;  whereas 
all  communities  other  than  herself,  inasmuch  as  they  have  not 
received  that  deposit,  necessarily  lack  the  Spirit  and  are  there 
fore  separated  from  Christ  and  salvation.  l  Hence  one  must  be 
a  member  of  this  Church  in  order  to  be  a  partaker  of  salvation, 
because  in  her  alone  one  can  find  the  creed  which  must  be 
recognised  as  the  condition  of  redemption.  2  Consequently^  in 
proportion  as  the  faith  became  a  doctrine  of  faith,  the  Catholic 
Church  interposed  herself  as  an  empiric  power  between  the 
individual  and  salvation.  She  became  a  condition  of  salvation ; 

1  Very  significant  is  Tertullian's  expression  in  adv.  Val.  4 :  "Valeiitinus  de  ecclesia 
authenticae    regulce    abrupit,"    (but    probably  this  still  refers  specially  to  the  Roman 
Church). 

2  Tertullian  called  the  Church   mother  (in  Gal.  IV.  26  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  is 
called  "mother");  see  de  orat.  2:  "ne  mater  quidem  ecclesia  praeteritur",  de  monog.  7; 
adv.  Marc.  V.  4  (the  author  of  the  letter  in  Euseb.,  H.  E.  V.2.  7,  i.  45,  had  already 
done  this    before  him).     In  the  African  Church  the  symbol  was  thus  worded  soon 
after    Tertullian's    time:    "credis    in  remissionem  peccatorum  et  vitam  oeternam  per 
sanctam    ecclesiam"    (see  Hahn,     Bibliothek    der  Symbole,    2nd    ed.  p.  29  ff.)     On 
the  other  hand  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom.  VI.   16.   146)  rejected  the  designation 
of  the  Church,  as  "mother":  pyryp  $s  ci/%,  &>'<;  rivet;  exdedwxato-tv,  y  exxAj?<r/#,  sAA' 
^    Qei'x    'yvua-it;    noil  y    troty'ict  (there  is  a  different  idea  in  Peed.  I.  5.  21   and  6.  42: 
l^rvjp    TrcepQsvoi;'  sxxA.y&ioiv    sfzoi   <J>/Acv  eevTtjy  x#Ae7v).     In  the  Acta  Justini  c.  4  the 
faith  is  named  "mother." 
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but  the  result  was  that  she  ceased  to  be  a  sure  communion  of 
the  saved  and  of  saints  (see  on  this  point  the  following  chapter). 
It  was  quite  a  logical  proceeding  when  about  the  year  220 
Calixtus,  a  Roman  bishop,  started  the  theory  that  there  must 
be  wheat  and  tares  in  the  Catholic  Church  and  that  the  Ark 
of  Noah  with  its  clean  and  unclean  beasts  was  her  type.  l  The 
departure  from  the  old  idea  of  the  Church  appears  completed 
in  this  statement.  But  the  following  facts  must  not  be  over 
looked:  —  First,  the  new  conception  of  the  Church  was  not 
yet  a  hierarchical  one.  Secondly,  the  idea  of  the  union  and 
unity  of  all  believers  found  here  magnificent  expression. 
Thirdly,  the  development  of  the  communities  into  one  solid 
Church  also  represents  the  creative  power  of  the  Christian 
spirit.  Fourthly,  through  the  consolidation  effected  in  the 
Church  by  the  rule  of  faith  the  Christian  religion  was  in  some 
measure  preserved  from  enthusiastic  extravagancies  and  arbitrary 
misinterpretation.  Fifthly,  in  consequence  of  the  regard  for  a 
Church  founded  on  the  doctrine  of  faith  the  specific  significance 
of  redemption  by  Christ,  as  distinguished  from  natural  religion 
and  that  of  the  Old  Testament,  could  no  longer  be  lost  to 
believers.  Sixthly,  the  independence  of  each  individual  com 
munity  had  a  wide  scope  not  only  at  the  end  of  the  second 
but  also  in  the  third  century.  *  Consequently,  though  the 
revolution  which  led  to  the  Catholic  Church  was  a  result  of  the 
situation  of  the  communities  in  the  world  in  general  and  of  the 
struggle  with  the  Gnostics  and  Marcion  in  particular,  and  though 
it  was  a  fatal  error  to  identify  the  Catholic  and  apostolic 
Churches,  this  change  did  not  take  place  without  an  exalting 
of  the  Christian  spirit  and  an  awakening  of  its  self-consciousness. 
But  there  was  never  a  time  in  history  when  the  conception 
of  the  Church,  as  nothing  else  than  the  visible  communion  of 
those  holding  the  correct  apostolic  doctrine,  was  clearly  grasped 
or  exclusively  emphasised.  In  Irenseus  and  Tertullian  we 
rather  find,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  old  theory  of  the 

1  Hippol.  Philos.  IX.   12  p.  460. 

2  The  phraseology  of  Irenseus  is  very  instructive  here.     As  a  rule  he  still  speaks 
of    Churches    (in    the   plural)    when  he  means  the  empirical  Church.     It  is  already 
otherwise  with  Tertullian,  though  even  with  him  the  old  custom  still  lingers. 
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Church  was  still  to  a  great  extent  preserved  and,  on  the  other, 
that  the  hierarchical  notion  was  already  making  its  appearance. 
As  to  the  first  point,  Irenaeus  frequently  asserts  that  the  Spirit 
and  the  Church,  that  is,  the  Christian  people,  are  inseparable ; 
that  the  Spirit  in  divers  ways  continually  effects  whatever  she 
needs;  that  she  is  the  totality  of  all  true  believers,  that  all  the 
faithful  have  the  rank  of  priests;  that  outside  the  holy  Church 
there  is  no  salvation,  etc. ;  in  fact  these  doctrines  form  the  very 
essence  of  his  teaching.  But,  since  she  was  also  regarded  as 
the  visible  institution  for  objectively  preserving  and  commun 
icating  the  truth,  and  since  the  idea  of  the  Church  in  contra 
distinction  to  heresy  was  necessarily  exhausted  in  this  as  far 
as  Irenaeus  was  concerned,  the  old  theories  of  the  matter  could 
not  operate  correctively,  but  in  the  end  only  served  to  glorify 
the  earthly  Catholic  Church. l  The  proposition  that  truth  is 
only  to  be  found  in  the  Church  and  that  she  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  are  inseparable  must  be  understood  in  Irenseus  as  already 
referring  to  the  Catholic  Church  in  contradistinction  to  every 
other  calling  itself  Christian. 2  As  to  the  second  point,  it  can 
not  be  denied  that,  though  Irenaeus  desires  to  maintain  that 
the  only  essential  part  of  the  idea  of  the  Church  is  the  fact  of 
her  being  the  depository  of  the  truth,  he  was  no  longer  able 
to  confine  himself  to  this  (see  above).  The  episcopal  succes 
sion  and  the  transmission  to  the  bishops  of  the  magisterium  of 
the  Apostles  were  not  indeed  of  any  direct  importance  to  his 
idea  of  the  Church,  but  they  were  of  consequence  for  the 
preservation  of  truth  and  therefore  indirectly  for  the  idea  of 
the  Church  also.  To  Irenaeus,  however,  that  theory  was  still 

1  The    most    important    passages    bearing    on    this    are  II.  31.  3 :  III.  24.  I  (see 
the    whole  section,   but  especially:  "in  ecclesia  posuit  deus  universam  operationem 
spiritus;    cuius    non  sunt  participes  omnes  qui  non  concurrunt  ad  ecclesiam  . . .  ubi 
enim  ecclesia,  ibi  et  spiritus  dei,  et  ubi  spiritus  dei,  illic  ecclesia  et  omnis  gratia  "); 

III.  1 1.  8  I  cnvKos  KOil  CTTypfyiAat  £xxAtfa*/£g  TO  Euaeyys A/ov  Kotl  7rvev(j.ct  ^&vi$  '  IV.  8.  I  : 
"semen  Abrahae  ecclesia".,  IV.  8.  3:  "omnes  iusti  sacerdotalera  habent  ordinem"; 

IV.  36.  2:  "ubique  praeclara  est  ecclesia;  ubique  enim  sunt  qui  suscipiunt  spiritum  "; 

IV.  33.  7 :  sxxhya-itz  (j-eyu.  KOii  'ev$o%ov  <TUIJ.CC  rov  Xpi<rrov  ;  IV.  26.  I  sq. :  V.  20.  I. :  V.  32. : 

V.  34.  3.5  "  Levitae  et  sacerdotes  sunt  discipuli  omnes  domini." 

2  Hence  the  repudiation  of  all  those  who  separate  themselves  from  the  Catholic 
Church  (III.  ii.  9;  24.  i  :IV.  26.  2;  33.  7). 
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nothing  more  than  an  artificial  line;  but  artificial  lines  are  really 
supports  and  must  therefore  soon  attain  the  value  of  found 
ations.  l  Tertullian's  conception  of  the  Church  was  essentially 
the  same  as  that  of  Irenaeus;  but  with  the  former  the  idea  that 
she  is  the  outward  manifestation  of  the  Spirit,  and  therefore  a 
communion  of  those  who  are  spiritual,  at  all  times  continued  to 
operate  more  powerfully  than  with  the  latter.  In  the  last  period 
of  his  life  Tertullian  emphasised  this  theory  so  vigorously  that 
the  Antignostic  idea  of  the  Church  being  based  on  the  "  traditio 
unius  sacramenti"  fell  into  the  background.  Consequently  we 
find  nothing  more  than  traces  of  the  hierarchical  conception  of 
the  Church  in  Tertullian.  But  towards  the  end  of  his  life  he 
found  himself  face  to  face  with  a  fully  developed  theory  of  this 
kind.  This  he  most  decidedly  rejected,  and,  in  doing  so, 
advanced  to  such  a  conception  of  ecclesiastical  orders,  and 
therefore  also  of  the  episcopate,  as  clearly  involved  him  in  a 
contradiction  of  the  other  theory — which  he  also  never  gave 
up — viz.,  that  the  bishops,  as  the  class  which  transmits  the  rule 
of  faith,  are  an  apostolic  institution  and  therefore  necessary  to 
the  Church.2 

1  On  IV.  33.  7  see  Seeberg,  I.e.,  p.  20,  who  has  correctly  punctuated  the  passage, 
but  has  weakened  its  force.  The  fact  that  Irenaeus  was  here  able  to  cite 
the  "antiquus  ecclesiae  status  in  universo  mundo  et  character  corporis  Christi 
secundum  successiones  episcoporum",  etc.,  as  a  second  and  independent  item  along 
side  of  the  apostolic  doctrine  is,  however,  a  proof  that  the  transition  from  the  idea 
of  the  Church,  as  a  community  united  by  a  common  faith,  to  that  of  a  hierarchical 
institution  was  already  revealing  itself  in  his  writings. 

5  The  Church  as  a  communion  of  the  same  faith,  that  is  of  the  same  doctrine, 
is  spoken  of  in  de  praescr.  20;  de  virg.  vol.  2.  On  the  other  hand  we  find  the 
ideal  spiritual  conception  in  de  bapt.  6 :  "  ubi  tres,  id  est  pater  et  filius  et  spiritus 
sanctus,  ibi  ecclesia,  quae  trium  corpus  est";  8:  "  columba  s.  spiritus  advolat,  pacem 
dei  adferens,  emissa  de  ccelis,  ubi  ecclesia  est  area  figurata";  15:  "  unus  deus  et 
unum  baptismum  et  una  ecclesia  in  ccelis" ;  de  paenit.  10 :  "  in  uno  et  altero  ecclesia 
est.  ecclesia  vero  Christus  "  ;  de  orat.  28 :  "  nos  sumus  veri  adoratores  et  veri  sacer- 
dotes,  qui  spiritu  orantes  spiritu  sacrificamus ;  "  Apolog.  39  ;  de  exhort.  7  :  "differ- 
entiam  inter  ordinem  et  plebem  constituit  ecclesiae  auctoritas  et  honor  per  ordinis 
consessum  sanctificatus.  Adeo  ubi  ecclesiastic!  ordinis  non  est  consessus,  et  offers 
et  tinguis  et  sacerdos  es  tibi  solus.  Sed  ubi  tres,  ecclesia  est,  licet  laici "  (the  same 
idea,  only  not  so  definitely  expressed,  is  already  found  in  de  bapt.  17);  de  monog.  7  : 
"nos  autem  lesus  summus  sacerdos  sacerdotes  deo  patri  suo  fecit . . .  vivit  unicus 
pater  noster  deus  et  mater  ecclesia, . .  certe  sacerdotes  sumus  a  Christo  vocati "  : 
12;  de  pudic.  21:  "nam  et  ipsa  ecclesia  proprie  et  principaliter  ipse  est  spiritus,  in 
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From  the  disquisitions  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  we  see  how 
vigorous  the  old  conception  of  the  Church,  as  the  heavenly 
communion  of  the  elect  and  believing,  still  continued  to  be 
about  the  year  200.  This  will  not  appear  strange  after  what  we 
have  already  said  as  to  Clement's  views  about  the  rule  of  faith, 
the  New  Testament,  and  the  episcopate.  It  is  evident  that  his 
philosophy  of  religion  led  him  to  give  a  new  interpretation  to 
the  original  ideas.  Yet  the  old  form  of  these  notions  can  be 
more  easily  made  out  from  his  works  than  from  those  of  Irenseus.  1 
Up  to  the  I  5th  Chapter  of  the  /th  Book  of  his  great  work,  the 
Stromateis,  and  in  the  Paedagogus,  Clement  simply  speaks  of 
the  Church  in  the  sense  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  and 
the  Shepherd  of  Hermas.  She  is  a  heavenly  formation,  continued 
in  that  which  appears  on  earth  as  her  image.  Instead  of 
distinguishing  two  Churches  Clement  sees  one,  the  product  of 
God's  will  aiming  at  the  salvation  of  man — a  Church  which  is 
to  be  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven,  and  of  which  faith  forms  the 
subjective  and  the  Logos  the  objective  bond  of  union.  But, 
beginning  with  Strom.  VII.  15  (see  especially  17),  where  he  is 
influenced  by  opposition  to  the  heretics,  he  suddenly  identifies 
this  Church  with  the  single  old  Catholic  one,  that  is,  with  the 
visible  "Church"  in  opposition  to  the  heretic  sects.  Thus  the 
empirical  interpretation  of  the  Church,  which  makes  her  the 
institution  in  possession  of  the  true  doctrine,  was  also  completely 
adopted  by  Clement;  but  as  yet  he  employed  it  simply  in 
polemics  and  not  in  positive  teachings.  He  neither  reconciled 
nor  seemingly  felt  the  contradiction  in  the  statement  that  the 
Church  is  to  be  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  assembly  of  the 
elect  and  the  empiric  universal  Church.  At  any  rate  he  made 

quo  est  trinitas  unius  divinitatis,  pater  et  filius  et  spiritus  sanctus.  Illam  ecclesiam 
congregat  quam  dominus  in  tribus  posuit.  Atque  ita  exinde  etiam  numerus  omnis 
qui  in  lianc  fidem  conspiraverint  ecclesia  ab  auctore  et  consecratore  censetur.  Et 
ideo  ecclesia  quidem  delicta  donabit,  sed  ecclesia  spiritus  per  spiritalem  hominem, 
non  ecclesia  numerus  episcoporum " ;  de  anima  II,  21.  Contradictions  in  detail 
need  not  surprise  us  in  Tertullian,  since  his  whole  position  as  a  Catholic  and 
as  a  Montanist  is  contradictory. 

1  The  notion  that  the  true  Gnostic  can  attain  the  same  position  as  the  Apostles 
also  preserved  Clement  from  thrusting  the  ideal  conception  of  the  Church  into 
the  background. 
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as  yet  no  unconditional  acknowledgment  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
because  he  was  still  able  to  attribute  independent  value  to 
Gnosis,  that  is,  to  independent  piety  as  he  understood  it.  l 
Consequently,  as  regards  the  conception  of  the  Church,  the 
mystic  Gnosis  exercised  the  same  effect  as  the  old  religious 
enthusiasm  from  which  in  other  respects  it  differs  so  much.  2 
The  hierarchy  has  still  no  significance  as  far  as  Clement's  idea 
of  the  Church  is  concerned.  3  At  first  Origen  entirely  agrees 
with  Clement  in  regard  to  this  conception.  He  also  starts  with 
the  theory  that  the  Church  is  essentially  a  heavenly  communion 
and  a  holy  communion  of  believers,  and  keeps  this  idea  con 
stantly  before  him.  4  When  opposing  heretics,  he  also,  like  Clem 
ent,  cannot  help  identifying  her  with  the  Catholic  Church, 
because  the  latter  contains  the  true  doctrine,  though  he  likewise 

1  Some  very  significant  remarks  are  found  in  Clement  about  the  Church  which 
is  the  object  of  faith.  See  Paed.  I.  5.  18,  21  •  6.  27  :  ut;  yxp  TO  Qehypcc  TOV  ®eov 
spyov  £<7Ti  y.cti  TOVTO  xotr^ot;  cvopz^tTOii,  OVTU  xxi  TO  (2cvA.y[j.<x  otvTOv  civQpuTruv  lar; 
a-UT'jpiJi,  xxi  TOVTO  exxAyria  XSX^TXI  —  here  an  idea  which  Hermas  had  in  his 
mind  (see  Vol.  I.,  p.  180.  note  4)  is  pregnantly  and  excellently  expressed.  Strom. 
II.  12.  55;  IV.  8.  66:  elxuv  T$<;  ovpxviov  lxx*ya-la$  fj  sTrfysiog,  SioTrep  £v%o'iJ.£Qx  xxi 
IT/  yys  y£V£/r5xi  TO  $£hy(j.ct  TOV  ®eov  we;  sv  ovpxvc^  5  IV.  26.  172  :  »}  exxAyn'ac  I/TO 
Aoyov  xTTO^topx^TOt;  XTvpzvvtjToq  TTO^IQ  IT/  yyi;,  &£^[j.ix  Qsltov  IT;  yyq,  <u$  sv  ovpcevu  ; 
106,  107  5  VI.  14.  108  :  ^  avuTctTu  sxxhya-iat,  KOtQ*  ijv  ct  tyihoirotyoi  (rvva.- 
TOV  Qsov  5  VII.  5-  29:  w&S  oil  xvptca$  Tyv  ei$  Tipyv  TOV  ©sou  X/ZT*  evrfyvcaa-iv 
yevopsvtiv  exxtyriatv  ispov  cev  eix-oipev  ®sov  TO  TroAAou  aZtov  .  .  .  cv  yap  vvv 

TOV    T07TOV,    OiKKSi    TO    CcQpCKrpX    TMV    IxheXTUV    £XX^<TliXV    KOthU  j    VII.   6.    $2  J  VII.   11.68: 

vi  iFvevnotTtKYi  exKtyffict.  The  empirical  conception  of  the  Church  is  most  clearly 
formulated  in  VII.  17.  107;  we  may  draw  special  attention  to  the  following  sen 
tences  :  Qctvspov  ol(j.xi  yeyevvicrbou  pt'ctv  sHv/zi  TVJV  St^by  sxxhyiriav  T$V  TU>  'OVTI  ap%acnxv, 
tic,  tfv  01  KCITX  TrpoQsffiv  dixctict  syKctTuhs'yovTKt,  evb^  yatp  'ovTOt;  TOV  ®eov  xxt  evo$ 
TOV  y.vpiov  .  .  .  TV,  ycvv  TCV  evo$  Qvirsi  trvyxAypovTizi  £xxhy<7i'a  »}  (J.iu,  yv  siq 

XCtT<ZT£/J.V3lV    plZ^OVT 


"  It  may,  however,  be  noted  that  the  old  eschatological  aim  has  fallen  into  the 
background  in  Clement's  conception  of  the  Church. 

3  A  significance  of  this  kind  is  suggested  by  the  notion  that  the  orders  in  the 
earthly  Church  correspond  to  those  in  the  heavenly  one  ;  but  this  idea,  which  after 
wards  became  so  important  in  the  East,  was  turned  to  no  further  account  by 
Clement.  In  his  view  the  c-  Gnostics"  are  the  highest  stage  in  the  Church.  See 
Bigg,  I.e.,  p.  100. 


4  De  princip.  IV.  2.  2  :  $  cvfavict;  exx^triasj  Horn.  IX.  in  Exod.  c.  3:  "ecclesia 
credentium  plebs"  ;  Horn.  XL  in  Lev.  c.  5  ;  Horn.  VI.  in  Lev.  c.  5  ;  ibid.  Horn.  IX.  :  «  omni 
ecclesioe  dei  et  credentium  populo  sacerdotium  datum.":  T.XIV.  in  Mt.  c.  17  :c.  Cels. 
VI.  48:  VI.  79:  Horn.  VII.  in  Lk.;and  de  orat.  31  a  twofold  Church  is  distinguished 
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refrains  from  acknowledging  any  hierarchy.  J  But  Origen  is 
influenced  by  two  further  considerations,  which  are  scarcely 
hinted  at  in  Clement,  but  which  were  called  forth  by  the 
actual  course  of  events  and  signified  a  further  development  in 
the  idea  of  the  Church.  For,  in  the  first  place,  Origen  saw 
himself  already  compelled  to  examine  closely  the  distinction 
between  the  essence  and  the  outward  appearance  of  the  Church, 
and,  in  this  process,  reached  results  which  again  called  in 
question  the  identification  of  the  Holy  Church  with  the  empiric 
Catholic  one  (see  on  this  point  the  following  chapter).  Secondly, 
in  consequence  of  the  extraordinary  extension  and  powerful 
position  attained  by  the  Catholic  Church  by  the  time  of  Philip 
the  Arabian,  Origen,  giving  a  new  interpretation  to  a  very  old 
Christian  notion  and  making  use  of  a  Platonic  conception,  " 
arrived  at  the  idea  that  she  was  the  earthly  Kingdom  of  God, 
destined  to  enter  the  world,  to  absorb  the  Roman  Empire  and 
indeed  all  mankind,  and  to  unite  and  take  the  place  of  the 
various  secular  states.  3  This  magnificent  idea,  which  regards 
the  Church  as  xorftos  roi>  xdrpou,  4  denoted  indeed  a  complete 
departure  from  the  original  theory  of  the  subject,  determined 
by  eschatological  considerations;  though  we  must  not  forget 


Ki  eTTt  rc5v  dyiuv  o-vvaQpoi^oiAsvcav  diTrhyv  cxxAtf0-/£V  ryv  psv  zvQpuTruv,  rv,v  $% 
).  Nevertheless  Origen  does  not  assume  two  Churches,  but,  like  Clement, 
holds  that  there  is  only  one,  part  of  which  is  already  in  a  state  of  perfection  and 
part  still  on  earth.  But  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  ideas  of  the  heavenly  hierarchy 
are  already  more  developed  in  Origen  (de  princip.  I.  7).  Pie  adopted  the  old 
speculation  about  the  origin  of  the  Church  (see  Papias,  fragm.  6  ;  2  Clem.  XIV.). 
Socrates  (H.  E.  III.  7)  reports  that  Origen,  in  the  pth  vol.  of  his  commentary  on 
Genesis,  compared  Christ  with  Adam  and  Eve  with  the  Church,  and  remarks  that 
Pamphilus'  apology  for  Origen  stated  that  this  allegory  was  not  new:  cv  Trpurov 
'Slpiysvyv  STTI  rctvTyv  T%V  iFpuyfittTtiotv  sA.Qs'Jv  tyxyiv,  xAAx  ryv  TVJ$  exxAyn'xt;  (J.VIT- 
Torijv  eppyvevo-xt  7rxpx$o<riv.  A  great  many  more  of  these  speculations  are  to  be 
found  in  the  3rd  century.  See,  e.g.,  the  Acts  of  Peter  and  Paul  29. 

1  De  princip.  IV.  2.  2;  Horn.  III.  in  Jesu  N.  5:  "nemo  tibi  persuadeat,  nemo 
semetipsum  decipiat:  extra  ecclesiam  nemo  salvatur."  The  reference  is  to  the 
Catholic  Church  which  Origen  also  calls  TO  ot-ov  yapx  ruv  (rvvxyuyuv  T%<;  sxx^irixQ. 

*  Hernias    (Sim.  I.)  has  spoken  of  the  "city  of  God"  (see  also  pseudo-Cyprian's 
tractate  "de  pascha  computus");  but  for  him  it  lies  in  Heaven  and  is  the  complete 
contrast  of  the  world.    The  idea  of  Plato  here  referred  to  is  to  be  found  in  his  j?<r/tt£/zV. 

a    See  c.  Cels.  VIII.  68—  75. 

*  Comment,  in  Joh.  VI.  38. 
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that  Origen  still  demanded  a  really  holy  Church  and  a  new 
polity.  Hence,  as  he  also  distinguishes  the  various  degrees  of 
connection  with  the  Church,  l  we  already  find  in  his  theory  a 
combination  of  all  the  features  that  became  essential  parts  of 
the  conception  of  the  Church  in  subsequent  times,  with  the 
exception  of  the  clerical  element.  2 

3.  The  contradictory  notions  of  the  Church,  for  so  they  appear 
to  us,  in  Irenaeus  and  Clement  and  still  more  in  Tertullian  and 
Origen,  need  not  astonish  any  one  who  bears  in  mind  that  none 
of  these  Fathers  made  the  Church  the  subject  of  a  theological 
theory. 3  Hence  no  one  as  yet  thought  of  questioning  the  old 
article:  "I  believe  in  a  holy  Church."  But,  at  the  same  time, 
actual  circumstances,  though  they  did  not  at  first  succeed  in 
altering  the  Church's  belief,  forced  her  to  realise  her  changed 
position,  for  she  had  in  point  of  fact  become  an  association 
which  was  founded  on  a  definite  law  of  doctrine  and  rejected 
everything  that  did  not  conform  to  it.  The  identifying  of  this 
association  with  the  ideal  Church  was  a  matter  of  course,  4  but 
it  was  quite  as  natural  to  take  no  immediate  theoretical  notice 
of  the  identification  except  in  cases  where  it  was  absolutely 
necessary,  that  is,  in  polemics.  In  the  latter  case  the  unity  of 
faith  and  hope  became  the  unity  of  the  doctrine  of  faith,  and 
the  Church  was,  in  this  instance,  legitimised  by  the  possession  of 
the  apostolic  tradition  instead  of  by  the  realising  of  that  tradi 
tion  in  heart  and  life.  From  the  principle  that  had  been  set 

1  Accordingly  he  often  speaks  in  a  depreciatory  way  of  the  b'%Ac$  rv\c,  tw^tr  tote, 
(the   ignorant)   without  accusing  them  of  being  unchristian  (this  is  very  frequent  in 
the  books  c.  Cels.j  but  is  also  found  elsewhere). 

2  Origen,    who    is  Augustine's  equal  in  other  respects  also,  and  who  anticipated 
many  of  the  problems  considered  by  the  latter,  anticipated  prophetically  this  Father's 
view  of  the  City  of  God— of  course  as  a  hope  (c.  Cels.  viii.  68  f.).     The  Church  is  also 
viewed  as  TO  x/zra  ®sov  TTO^ITSV^X  in  Euseb.,  H.  E.  V.  Praef.  §  4,  and  at  an  earlier 
period  in  Clement. 

3  This    was    not    done    even    by  Origen,  for  in  his  great  work  "de  principiis" 
we  find  no  section  devoted  to  the  Church. 

4  It    is  frequently  represented  in  Protestant  writers  that  the  mistake  consisted  in 
this  identification,  whereas,  if  we  once  admit  this  criticism,  the  defect  is  rather  to  be 
found    in    the    development    itself   which    took  place  in  the  Church,  that  is,  in  its 
secularisation.  No  one  thought  of  the  desperate  idea  of  an  invisible  Church  •  this  notion 
would    p.obably   have  brought  about  a  lapse  from  pure  Christianity  far  more  rap 
idly  than  the  idea,  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church. 
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up  it  necessarily  followed  that  the  apostolic  inheritance  on 
which  the  truth  and  legitimacy  of  the  Church  was  based,  could 
not  but  remain  an  imperfect  court  of  appeal  until  living  author 
ities  could  be  pointed  to  in  this  court,  and  until  every  possible 
cause  of  strife  and  separation  was  settled  by  reference  to  it. 
An  empirical  community  cannot  be  ruled  by  a  traditional  written 
word,  but  only  by  persons;  for  the  written  law  will  always 
separate  and  split.  If  it  has  such  persons,  however,  it  can 
tolerate  within  it  a  great  amount  of  individual  differences, 
provided  that  the  leaders  subordinate  the  interests  of  the  whole 
to  their  own  ambition.  We  have  seen  how  Irenaeus  and 
Tertullian,  though  they  in  all  earnestness  represented  the  fides 
catholica  and  ecclesia  catholica  as  inseparably  connected, 1  were 
already  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  bishops  in  order  to 
ensure  the  apostolic  doctrine.  The  conflicts  within  the  sphere 
of  the  rule  of  faith,  the  struggles  with  the  so-called  Montanism, 
but  finally  and  above  all,  the  existing  situation  of  the  Church 
in  the  third  century  with  regard  to  the  world  within  her  pale, 
made  the  question  of  organisation  the  vital  one  for  her.  Ter 
tullian  and  Origen  already  found  themselves  face  to  face  with 
episcopal  claims  of  which  they  highly  disapproved  and  which,  in  their 
own  way,  they  endeavoured  to  oppose.  It  was  again  the  Roman 
bishop  2  who  first  converted  the  proposition  that  the  bishops  are 
direct  successors  of  the  Apostles  and  have  the  same  "  locus  magis- 
terii"  ("place  of  government  ")  into  a  theory  which  declares  that 
all  apostolic  powers  have  devolved  on  the  bishops  and  that  these 
have  therefore  peculiar  rights  and  duties  in  virtue  of  their  office. 3 
Cyprian  added  to  this  the  corresponding  theory  of  the  Church. 

1  Both    repeatedly    and  very  decidedly  declared  that  the  unity  of  faith  (the  rule 
of   faith)    is   sufficient    for   the  unity  of  the  Church,  and  that  in  other  things  there 
must   be  freedom    (see    above   all    Tertull.,    de    orat.,    de  bapt,  and  the  Montanist 
writings).     It    is    all    the    more    worthy    of  note   that,  in  the  case  of  a  question  in 
which    indeed    the    customs    of  the   different  countries  were  exceedingly  productive 
of  confusion,  but  which  was  certainly  not  a  matter  of  faith,  it  was  again  a  bishop 
of   Rome,  and  that  as  far  back  as  the  2nd  century,  who  first  made  the  observance 
of   the   Roman    practice    a  condition  of  the  unity  of  the  Church  and  treated  non 
conformists    as    heterodox    (Victor;    see    Euseb.,  H.  E.  V.  24).     On    the    other  hand 
Irenaeus  says:  y  itxQoovfat  rfo  vyo-rsiac$  ryv  opovoitzv  ryt;  Tricrrsut;  orvvf<rTy<rt. 

2  On  Calixtus  see  Hippolyt.,  Philos.  IX.  12,  and  Tertull.,  de  pudic. 

3  See  on  the  other  hand  Tertull.,  de  monog.,  but  also  Hippol.,  I.e. 
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In  one  decisive  point,  however,  he  did  not  assist  the  secularising 
process  which  had  been  completed  by  the  Roman  bishop, 
in  the  interest  of  Catholicity  as  well  as  in  that  of  the 
Church's  existence  (see  the  following  chapter).  In  the  second 
half  of  the  third  century  there  were  no  longer  any  Churches, 
except  remote  communities,  where  the  only  requirement  was  to 
preserve  the  Catholic  faith ;  the  bishops  had  to  be  obeyed.  The 
idea  of  the  one  episcopally  organised  Church  became  the  main 
one  and  overshadowed  the  significance  of  the  doctrine  of  faith 
as  a  bond  of  unity.  The  Church  based  on  the  bishops,  the 
successors  of  the  Apostles,  the  vicegerents  of  God,  is  herself  the 
legacy  of  the  Apostles  in  virtue  of  this  her  foundation.  This 
idea  was  never  converted  into  a  rigid  theory  in  the  East, 
though  the  reality  to  which  it  corresponded  was  not  the  less 
certain  on  that  account.  The  fancy  that  the  earthly  hierarchy 
was  the  image  of  the  heavenly  was  the  only  part  that  began 
to  be  taken  in  real  earnest.  In  the  West,  on  the  other  hand, 
circumstances  compelled  the  Carthaginian  bishop  to  set  up  a 
finished  theory.  *  According  to  Cyprian,  the  Catholic  Church, 
to  which  all  the  lofty  predictions  and  predicates  in  the  Bible 
apply  (see  Hartel's  index  under  "ecclesia"),  is  the  one  institu 
tion  of  salvation  outside  of  which  there  is  no  redemption 

1  Cyprian's  idea  of  the  Church,  an  imitation  of  the  conception  of  a  political 
empire,  viz.,  one  great  aristocratically  governed  state  with  an  ideal  head,  is  the 
result  of  the  conflicts  through  which  he  passed.  It  is  therefore  first  found  in  a 
complete  form  in  the  treatise  "de  unitate  ecclesise"  and,  above  all,  in  his  later 
epistles  (Epp.  43  sq.  ed.  Hartel).  The  passages  in  which  Cyprian  defines  the  Church 
as  "constituta  in  episcopo  et  in  clero  et  in  omnibus  credentibus"  date  from  an 
earlier  period,  when  he  himself  essentially  retained  the  old  idea  of  the  subject. 
Moreover,  he  never  regarded  those  elements  as  similar  and  of  equal  value.  The 
limitation  of  the  Church  to  the  community  ruled  by  bishops  was  the  result  of  the 
Novatian  crisis.  The  unavoidable  necessity  of  excluding  orthodox  Christians  from 
the  ecclesiastical  communion,  or,  in  other  words,  the  fact  that  such  orthodox  Christians 
had  separated  themselves  from  the  majority  guided  by  the  bishops,  led  to  the  setting 
up  of  a  new  theory  of  the  Church,  which  therefore  resulted  from  stress  of  circum 
stances  just  as  much  as  the  antignostic  conception  of  the  matter  held  by  Irenseus. 
Cyprian's  notion  of  the  relation  between  the  whole  body  of  the  Church  and  the  epis 
copate  may,  however,  be  also  understood  as  a  generalisation  of  the  old  theory  about  the 
connection  between  the  individual  community  and  the  bishop.  This  already  contained 
an  oecumenical  element,  for,  in  fact,  every  separate  community  was  regarded  as  a 
copy  of  the  one  Church,  and  its  bishop  therefore  as  the  representative  of  God  (Christ). 
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(ep.  73.  21).  She  is  this,  moreover,  not  only  as  the  community 
possessing  the  true  apostolic  faith,  for  this  definition  does  not 
exhaust  her  conception,  but  as  a  harmoniously  organised  feder 
ation.  l  This  Church  therefore  rests  entirely  on  the  episcopate, 
which  sustains  her,2  because  it  is  the  continuance  of  the  apostolic 
office  and  is  equipped  with  all  the  power  of  the  Apostles.  3 
Accordingly,  the  union  of  individuals  with  the  Church,  and 
therefore  with  Christ,  is  effected  only  by  obedient  dependence 
on  the  bishop,  i.e.,  such  a  connection  alone  makes  one  a  member 
of  the  Church.  But  the  unity  of  the  Church,  which  is  an 
attribute  of  equal  importance  with  her  truth,  because  this  union 
is  only  brought  about  by  love,  4  primarily  appears  in  the  unity 
of  the  episcopate.  For,  according  to  Cyprian,  the  episcopate  has 
been  from  its  beginning  undivided  and  has  continued  to  be 

1  We    need  only  quote    one  passage  here — but  see  also  epp.  69.  3,  7  sq. :  70.  2: 
73.  8 — ep.  55.  24:  "Quod    vero    ad    Novatiani    personam  pertinet,  scias  nos  primo 
in    loco    nee   curiosos    esse  debere  quid  ille  doceat,  cum  foris  doceat;  quisquis  ille 
est  et  qualiscunque  est,  christianus  non  est,  qui  in  Christi  ecclesia  non  est."  In  the 
famous    sentence  (ep.  74.  7;  de    unit.  6):    "habere    non    potest    deum    patrem  qui 
ecelesiam    non    habet   matrem,"    we    must  understand  the  Church  held  together  by 
the    sacramentum   unttatis,    i.e.,    by  her  constitution.     Cyprian  is  fond  of  referring 
to  Koran's  faction,  who  nevertheless  held  the  same  faith  as  Moses. 

2  Epp.  4.  4  :  33.  i :  "ecclesia  super  episcopos  constituta";  43.  5  :  45.  3:  "unitatem 
a  domino  et  per  apostolos  nobis  successoribus  traditam";  46.  I  :  66.  8 :  "  scire  debes 
episcopum  in  ecclesia  esse  et  ecclesiam  in  episcopo  et  si  qui  cum  episcopo  non  sit 
in  ecclesia  non  esse";  de  unit.  4. 

3  According    to    Cyprian    the    bishops    are    the    sacerdotes   X#T'  £%o%yv  and  the 
indices   vice    Christi.     See    epp.    59.    5:66.    3  as  well   as  c.  4:  "Christus  dicit  ad 
apostolos    ac    per  hoc    ad  omnes  prsepositos,  qui  apostolis  vicaria  ordinatione  suc- 
cedunt:    qui    audit    vos    me  audit."     Ep.  3.  3:  "dominus  apostolos,  i.  e.:  episcopos 
elegit";  ep.  75.  16. 

4  That  is  a  fundamental  idea  and  in  fact  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  treatise 
"de    unitate".    The    heretics    and    schismatics    lack  love,  whereas  the  unity  of  the 
Church    is    the  product  of  love,  this  being  the  main  Christian  virtue.     That  is  the 
ideal  thought  oa  which  Cyprian  builds  his  theory  (see  also  epp.  45.  i  :  55.  24 :  69.  i 
and  elsewhere),  and  not  quite  wrongly,  in  so  far  as  his  purpose  was  to  gather  and 
preserve,    and    not    scatter.     The  reader  may  also  recall  the  early  Christian  notion 
that    Christendom    should    be    a    band    of    brethren    ruled  by  love.     But  this  love 
ceases    to    have    any    application    to  the  case  of  those  who  are  disobedient  to  the 
authority    of   the   bishop  and  to  Christians  of  the  sterner  sort.     The  appeal  which 
Catholicism    makes    to    love,  even    at  the  present  day,  in  order  to  justify  its  secu- 
lari^sed    and    tyrannical    Church,  turns  in  the  mouth  of  hierarchical  politicians  into 
hypocrisy,  of  which  one  would  like  to  acquit  a  man  of  Cyprian's  stamp. 
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so  in  the  Church,  in  so  far  as  the  bishops  are  appointed  and 
guided  by  God,  are  on  terms  of  brotherly  intercourse  and  ex 
change,  and  each  bishop  represents  the  whole  significance  of 
the  episcopate.  l  Hence  the  individual  bishops  are  no  longer 
to  be  considered  primarily  as  leaders  of  their  special  communi 
ties,  but  as  the  foundation  of  the  one  Church.  Each  of  these 
prelates,  however,  provided  he  keeps  within  the  association  of 
the  bishops,  preserves  the  independent  right  of  regulating  the 
circumstances  of  his  own  diocese.  2  But  it  also  follows  that 

1  Ep.    43.    5:55.    24:  "episcopatus  unus  episcoporum  multorum  concordi  num- 
erositate    diffusus";    de  unit.  5:  "episcopatus  unus  est,  cuius  a  singulis  in  solidum 
pars  tenelur."     Strictly  speaking  Cyprian  did  not  set  up  a  theory  that  the  bishops 
were    directed    by    the    Holy    Spirit,    but    in  identifying  Apostles  and  bishops  and 
asserting    the    divine    appointment    of   the    latter  he  took  for  granted  their  special 
endowment    with    the    Holy    Spirit.     Moreover,    he    himself  frequently  appealed  to 
special  communications  he  had  received  from  tbe  Spirit  as  aids  in  discharging  his 
official  duties. 

2  Cyprian    did    not    yet    regard    uniformity    of    Church    practice  as  a  matter  of 
moment — or    rather    he    knew    that  diversities  must  be  tolerated.     In  so  far  as  the 
concordia    episcoporvm  was  consistent  with  this  diversity,  he  did  not  interfere  with 
the    differences,    provided    the    regula  fidei   was    adhered    to.     Every  bishop  who 
adheres  to  the  confederation  has  the  greatest  freedom  even  in  questions  of  Church 
discipline    and    practice    (as  for  instance  in  the  baptismal  ceremonial)  5  see  ep.  59. 
14:    "Singulis    pastoribus    portio    gregis    est    adscripta,  quam  regit  unusquisque  et 
gubernat  rationem  sui  actus  domino  redditurus";  55.  21:  "  Et  quidem  apud  anteces- 
sores    nostros    quiclam  de  episcopis  istic  in  provincia  nostra  dandam  pacis  mcechis 
non  putaverunt  et  in  totum  paenitentias  locum  contra  adulteria  cluserunt,  non  tamen 
a    co-episcoporum    suorum    collegio    recesserunt    aut    catholicse  ecclesise    unitatem 
ruperunt,    ut    quia    apud    alios    adulteris    pax    dabatur,    qui    non  dabat  de  ecclesia 
separaretur."     According    to    ep.    57.    5    Catholic  bishops,  who  insist  on  the  strict 
practice  of  penance,  but  do  not  separate  themselves  from  the  unity  of  the  Church, 
are  left  to  the  judgment  of  God.     It  is  different  in  the  case  referred  to  in  ep.  68, 
for    Marcion    had    formally   joined    Novatian.     Even    in    the    disputed  question  of 
heretical    baptism    (ep.    72.    3)    Cyprian    declares   to  Stephen  (See  69.   17:  73.  26; 
Sententiae    episc.,    prrcfat.):    "qua    in    re    nee   nos  vim  cuiquam  facimus  aut  legem 
damus,  quando  habeat  in  ecclesiae  administratione  voluntatis  suoe  arbitrium  liberum 
unusquisque    pnepositus,    rationem    actus    sui    domino    redditurus."     It    is  therefore 
plain    wherein    the    unity    of   the   episcopate  and  the  Church  actually  consists;  we 
may  say  that  it  is  found  in  the  regula,  in  the  fixed  purpose  not  to  give  up  the  unity 
in    spite  of  all  differences,  and  in  the  principle  of  regulating  all  the  affairs  of  the 
Church  Ckad  originem  dominicam  et  ad  evangelicam  adque  apostolicam  traditionem" 
(ep.  74.   10).  This  refers  to  the  New  Testament,  which  Cyprian  emphatically  insisted 
on    making    the    standard    for  the  Church.     It  must  be  taken  as  the  guide,  "si  in 
aliquo  in  ecclesia  nutaverit  et  vacillaverit  veritas";  by  it.  moreover,  all  false  customs 
are    to  be  corrected.     In  the  controversy  about  heretical  baptism,  the  alteration  of 
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the  bishops  of  those  communities  founded  by  the  Apostles  them 
selves  can  raise  no  claim  to  any  special  dignity,  since  the  unity 
of  the  episcopate  as  a  continuation  of  the  apostolic  office  in 
volves  the  equality  of  all  bishops.  1  However,  a  special  import 
ance  attaches  to  the  Roman  see,  because  it  is  the  seat  of  the 
Apostle  to  whom  Christ  first  granted  apostolic  authority  in 
order  to  show  with  unmistakable  plainness  the  unity  of  these 
powers  and  the  corresponding  unity  of  the  Church  that  rests 
on  them;  and  further  because,  from  her  historical  origin,  the 
Church  of  this  see  had  become  the  mother  and  root  of  the 
Catholic  Church  spread  over  the  earth.  In  a  severe  crisis  which 
Cyprian  had  to  pass  through  in  his  own  diocese  he  appealed 
to  the  Roman  Church  (the  Roman  bishop)  in  a  manner  which 
made  it  appear  as  if  communion  with  that  Church  was  in  itself 
the  guarantee  of  truth.  But  in  the  controversy  about  heretical 
baptism  with  the  Roman  bishop  Stephen,  he  emphatically 
denied  the  latter's  pretensions  to  exercise  special  rights  over 
the  Church  in  consequence  of  the  Petrine  succession.  2  Finally, 

Church  practice  in  Carthage  and  Africa,  which  was  the  point  in  question — for 
whilst  in  Asia  heretical  baptism  had  for  a  very  long  time  been  declared  invalid 
(see  ep.  75.  19)  this  had  only  been  the  case  in  Carthage  for  a  few  years — was 
justified  by  Cyprian  through  an  appeal  to  veritas  in  contrast  to  constutudo  sine 
veritate.  See  epp.  71-  2->  3  :  73-  I3?  23  •  74-  2  sor:  9  (tne  formula  originates  with 
Tertullian;  see  de  virg.  v.el.  I — 3).  The  veritas,  however,  is  to  be  learned  from  the 
Gospel  and  words  of  the  Apostles:  "Lex  evangelii",  "praecepta  dominica",  and 
synonymous  expressions  are  very  frequent  in  Cyprian,  more  frequent  than  reference 
to  the  regula  or  to  the  symbol.  In  fact  there  was  still  no  Church  dogmatic,  there 
being  only  principles  of  Christian  faith  and  life,  which,  however,  were  taken  from 
the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  regula. 

1  Cyprian  no  longer  makes  any  distinction  between  Churches  founded  by  Apostles, 
and  those  which  arose  later  (that  is,  between  their  bishops). 

2  The    statement   that  the  Church  is  "super  Petrum  fundata"  is  very  frequently 
made    by    Cyprian  (we    find    it   already    in    Tertullian,  de  monog.);  see  de  habitu 
virg.  10  ;  Epp.  59.  7  :  66.  8:71.  3  :  74.  n  :  73.  7.    But  on  the  strength  of  Matth.  XVI. 
he  went  still  farther;  see  ep.  43.  5:  "  deus  unus  est  et  Christus  unus  et  una  ecclesia 
et  cathedra  una  super  Petrum  domini  voce  fundata "5  ep.  48.  3  (ad  Cornel.):  "com- 
municatio  tua,  id  est  catholicoe  ecclesiae  unitas  pariter  et  caritas":  de  unit.  4:  "super- 
unum    aedificat    ecclesiam,    et    quamvis  apostolis  omnibus  post  resurrectionem  suam 
parem  potestatem  tribuat,  tamen  ut  unitatem  manifestaret,  unitatis  eiusdem  originem 
ab    uno    incipientem    sua  auctoritate  disposuit";  ep.  70.3:  "una  ecclesia  a  Christo 
domino  nostro  super  Petrum  origine  unitatis  et  ratione  fundata"  ("with  regard  to  the 
origin    and   constitution  of  the  unity"  is  the  translation  of  this  last  passage  in  the 
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although  Cyprian  -exalted  the  unity  of  the  organisation  of  the 
Church  above  the  unity  of  the  doctrine  of  faith,  he  preserved 
the  Christian  element  so  far  as  to  assume  in  all  his  statements 
that  the  bishops  display  a  moral  and  Christian  conduct  in  keep 
ing  with  their  office,  and  that  otherwise  they  have  ipso  facto 
forfeited  it.  1  Thus,  according  to  Cyprian,  the  episcopal  office 
does  not  confer  any  indelible  character,  though  Calixtus  and  other, 
bishops  of  Rome  after  him  presupposed  this  attribute.  (For 
more  details  on  this  point,  as  well  as  with  regard  to  the  contra- 

"Stimmen  aus  Maria  Laach,"  1877,  part  8,  p.  355;  but  "ratio"  cannot  mean  that) ; 
eP-  73-  7:  "Petro  primum  dominus,  super  quern  aedificavit  ecclesiam  et  imde  unitatis 
originem  instituit  et  ostendit,  potestatem  istam  dedit."  The  most  emphatic  passages 
are  ep.  48.  3,  where  the  Roman  Church  is  called  "  matrix  et  radix  ecclesiae  cath- 
olicae"  (the  expression  "radix  et  mater"  in  ep.  45.  I  no  doubt  also  refers  to  her), 
and  ep.  59.  14:  "navigare  audent  et  ad  Petri  cathedram  atque  ad  ecclesiam  prin- 
cipalem,  unde  unitas  sacerdotalis  exorta  est,  ab  schismaticis  et  profanis  litteras  ferre 
nee  cogitare  eos  esse  Romanes,  quorum  fides  apostolo  praedicante  laudata  est  (see 
epp.  30.  2,  3  :  60.  2),  ad  quos  perfidia  habere  non  possit  accessum."  We  can  see 
most  clearly  from  epp.  67.  5  and  68  what  rights  were  in  point  of  fact  exercised 
by  the  bishop  of  Rome.  But  the  same  Cyprian  says  quite  naively,  even  at  the  time 
when  he  exalted  the  Roman  cathedra  so  highly  (ep.  52.  2),  "quoniam  pro  magni- 
tudine  sua  debeat  Carthaginem  Roma  praecedere."  In  the  controversy  about  heretical 
baptism  Stephen  like  Calixtus  (Tertull.,  de  pudic.  l)  designated  himself,  on  the 
ground  of  the  sttccessio  Petri  and  by  reference  to  Matth.  XVI.,  in  such  a  way  that 
one  might  suppose  he  wished  to  be  regarded  as  "episcopus  episcoporum"  (Sentent. 
episc.  in  Hartel  I.,  p.  436).  He  expressly  claimed  a  primacy  and  demanded  obedience 
from  the  "ecclesise  novelbe  et  posterse"  (ep.  71.3).  Like  Victor  he  endeavoured  to 
enforce  the  Roman  practice  "tyrannico  terrore"  and  insisted  that  the  unitas  ecclesia 
required  the  observance  of  this  Church's  practice  in  all  communities.  But  Cyprian 
opposed  him  in  the  most  decided  fashion,  and  maintained  the  principle  that  every 
bishop,  as  a  member  of  the  episcopal  confederation  based  on  the  regnla  and  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  is  responsible  for  his  practice  to  God  alone.  This  he  did  in  a 
way  which  left  no  room  for  any  special  and  actual  authority  of  the  Roman  see 
alongside  of  the  others.  Besides,  he  expressly  rejected  the  conclusions  drawn  by 
Stephen  from  the  admittedly  historical  position  of  the  Roman  see  (ep.  71.  3):  "Petrus 
non  sibi  vindicavit  aliquid  insolenter  aut  adroganter  adsumpsit,  ut  diceret  se  prin- 
cipatum  tenere  et  obtemperari  a  novellis  et  posteris  sibi  potius  oportere."  Firmilian, 
ep.  75,  went  much  farther  still,  for  he  indirectly  declares  the  successio  Petri  claimed 
by  Stephen  to  be  of  no  importance  (c.  17),  and  flatly  denies  that  the  Roman  Church 
has  preserved  the  apostolic  tradition  in  a  specially  faithful  way.  See  Otto  Ritschl, 
I.e.,  pp.  92  ff.,  110—141.  In  his  conflict  with  Stephen  Cyprian  unmistakably  took 
up  a  position  inconsistent  with  his  former  views  as  to  the  significance  of  the  Roman 
see  for  the  Church,  though  no  doubt  these  were  ideas  he  had  expressed  at  a  critical 
time  when  he  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  Roman  bishop  Cornelius. 

1    See  specially  epp.  65,  67,  68. 
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dictions  that  remain  unreconciled  in  Cyprian's  conception  of 
the  Church,  see  the  following  chapter,  in  which  will  be  shown 
the  ultimate  interests  that  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  new  idea  of 
the  Church). 

ADDENDUM  I.  The  great  confederation  of  Churches  which 
Cyprian  presupposes  and  which  he  terms  the  Church  was  in 
truth  not  complete,  for  it  cannot  be  proved  that  it  extended 
to  any  regions  beyond  the  confines  of  the  Roman  Empire  or 
that  it  even  embraced  all  orthodox  and  episcopally  organised 
communities  within  those  bounds.  l  But,  further,  the  conditions 
of  the  confederation,  which  only  began  to  be  realised  in  the 
full  sense  in  the  days  of  Constantine,  were  never  definitely  formu 
lated — before  the  fourth  century  at  least.  2  Accordingly,  the 
idea  of  the  one  exclusive  Church,  embracing  all  Christians  and 
founded  on  the  bishops,  was  always  a  mere  theory.  But,  in 
so  far  as  it  is  not  the  idea,  but  its  realisation  to  which  Cyprian 
here  attaches  sole  importance,  his  dogmatic  conception  appears 
to  be  refuted  by  actual  circumstances.  3 

II.  The  idea  of  heresy  is  always  decided  by  the  idea  of  the 
Church.  The  designation  #//:£<7/9  implies  an  adherence  to  some- 

J     Hatch  l.c.,  p.  189  f. 

2  The    gradual   union    of  the  provincial  communities  into   one  Church  may  be 
studied  in  a  very  interesting  way  in  the  ecclesiastical  Fasti  (records,  martyrologies, 
calendars,  etc.),  though  these  studies  are  as  yet  only  in  an  incipient  stage.    See  De 
Rossi,  Roma  Setter,  the  Bollandists  in  the  I2th  vol.  for  October;  Stevenson,  Studi 
in   Italia   (1879),  pp.  439,  458;  the  works  of  Nilles;  Egli,  Altchristl.  Studien  1887 
(Theol.  Lit.  Ztg.  1887,  no.  13):  Duchesne,  Les  sources  du  Martyrol.  Hieron.  Rome 
1885,  but  above  all  the  latter's  study:  Memoire  sur  1'origine  des  dioceses  episcopavuc 
dans   1'ancienne    Gaule,  1890.     The  history  of  the  unification  of  liturgies  from  the 
4th  century  should  also  be  studied. 

3  There   were    communities  in  the  latter  half  of  the  3rd  century,  which  can  be 
proved    to    have  been  outside  the  confederation,  although  in  perfect  harmony  with 
it  in  point  of  belief  (see  the  interesting  case  in  Euseb.,  H.E.  VII.  24.  6).    Conversely, 
there    were  Churches    in  the  confederation  whose  faith  did  not  in  all  respects  cor 
respond    with   the  Catholic  regula  as  already  expounded.     But  the  fact  that  it  was 
not  the  dogmatic  system,  but  the  practical  constitution  and  principles  of  the  Church, 
as  based  on  a  still  elastic  creed,  which  formed  the  ultimate  determining  factor,  was 
undoubtedly   a  great  gain;  for  a  system  of  dogmatics  developed  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  Christian  kerygma  can  only  separate.     Here,  however,  all  differences  of  faith 
had    of   course    to  be  glossed  over,  for  the  demand  of  Apelles:    w  <5e7v  O'A&>$  li-g- 
rx^etv    rov    Aoyov,  aAA'  sxaarov,  u$  TreTT/o-reuxe,  dixpevsiv  <ru%?es-Qxt  n/zp  roii$  lift 
TOV  ea-Tavpcapsvcv  tjhviKOTxg  X.T.A.,  was  naturally  regarded  as  inadmissible. 
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thing  self-chosen  in  opposition  to  the  acknowledgment  of  some 
thing  objectively  handed  down,  and  assumes  that  this  is  the 
particular  thing  in  which  the  apostasy  consists.  Hence  all 
those  who  call  themselves  Christians  and  yet  do  not  adhere  to 
the  traditional  apostolic  creed,  but  give  themselves  up  to  vain 
and  empty  doctrines,  are  regarded  as  heretics  by  Hegesippus, 
Irenaeus,  Tertullian,  Clement,  and  Origen.  These  doctrines  are 
as  a  rule  traced  to  the  devil,  that  is,  to  the  non-Christian 
religions  and  speculations,  or  to  wilful  wickedness.  Any  other 
interpretation  of  their  origin  would  at  once  have  been  an 
acknowledgment  that  the  opponents  of  the  Church  had  a  right 
to  their  opinions,  l  and  such  an  explanation  is  not  quite  foreign 
to  Origen  in  one  of  his  lines  of  argument.  2  Hence  the  ortho 
dox  party  were  perfectly  consistent  in  attaching  no  value  to 
any  sacrament  3  or  acts  esteemed  in  their  own  communion, 
when  these  were  performed  by  heretics ; 4  and  this  was  a  prac 
tical  application  of  the  saying  that  the  devil  could  transform 
himself  into  an  angel  of  light.  5 

1  Hence  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  the  notion  of  heresy  which  arose 
in  the  Church  was  immediately  coupled  with  an  estimate  of  it,  which  for  injustice 
and    harshness    could    not    possibly    be    surpassed    in   succeeding  times.     The  best 
definition  is  in  Tertull.,  de  praescr.  6:  "Nobis  nihil  ex  nostro  arbitrio  indulgere licet, 
sed    nee  eligere  quod  aliquis  de  arbitrio  suo  induxerit.     Apostolos  domini  habemus 
auctores,    qui    nee    ipsi    quicquam    ex    suo    arbitrio  quod  inducerent  elegerunt,  sed 
acceptam  a  Christo  disciplinam  fideliter  nationibus  assignaverunt." 

2  See  Vol.  L,  p.  224,  note  I. 

a  We  already  find  this  idea  in  Tertullian;  see  de  bapt.  15:  "Haeretici  nullum 
habent  consortium  nostroe  disciplinae,  quos  extraneos  utique  testatur  ipsa  ademptio 
communicationis.  Non  debeo  in  illis  cognoscere,  quod  mihi  est  praeceptum,  quia 
non  idem  deus  est  nobis  et  illis,  nee  unus  Christus,  id  est  idem,  ideoque  nee  bapt- 
ismus  unus,  quia  non  idem;  quern  cum  rite  non  habeant,  sine  dubio  non  habent, 
nee  capit  numerari,  quod  non  habetur;  ita  nee  possunt  accipere  quia  non  habent." 
Cyprian  passed  the  same  judgment  on  all  schismatics,  even  on  the  Novatians,  and 
like  Tertullian  maintained  the  invalidity  of  heretical  baptism.  This  question  agitated 
the  Church  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  2nd  century,  when  Tertullian  already  wrote 
against  it  in  Greek. 

4  As  far  as  possible  the  Christian  virtues  of  the  heretics  were  described  as 
hypocrisy  and  love  of  ostentation  (see  e.g.^  Rhodon  in  Euseb.,  H.  E.  V.  13.  2  and 
others  in  the  second  century).  If  this  view  was  untenable,  then  all  morality  and 
heroism  among  heretics  were  simply  declared  to  be  of  no  value.  See  the  anonymous 
writer  in  Eusebius,  H.  E.  V.  16.  21,  22;  Clem.,  Strom.  VII.  16.  95;  Orig.,  Comm. 
ad  Rom.  1.  X.,  c.  5;  Cypr.,  de  unit.  14,  15;  ep.  73.  21  etc. 

*    Tertull.,  de  prosscr.  3—6. 
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But  the  Fathers  we  have  named  did  not  yet  completely 
identify  the  Church  with  a  harmoniously  organised  institution. 
For  that  very  reason  they  do  not  absolutely  deny  the  Christian 
ity  of  such  as  take  their  stand  on  the  rule  of  faith,  even  when 
these  for  various  reasons  occupy  a  position  peculiar  to  them 
selves.  Though  we  are  by  no  means  entitled  to  say  that  they 
acknowledged  orthodox  schismatics,  they  did  not  yet  venture 
to  reckon  them  simply  as  heretics.  1  If  it  was  desired  to  get 
rid  of  these,  an  effort  was  made  to  impute  to  them  some  devi 
ation  from  the  rule  of  faith ;  and  under  this  pretext  the  Church 
freed  herself  from  the  Montanists  and  the  Monarchians. "  Cyprian 
was  the  first  to  proclaim  the  identity  of  heretics  and  schismatics, 
by  making  a  man's  Christianity  depend  on  his  belonging  to 
the  great  episcopal  Church  confederation.  3  But,  both  in  East 

1  Irenaeus    definitely    distinguishes    between   heretics  and  schismatics  (III.   II.  9: 
IV.    26.    2;  33.  7),  but  also  blames  the  latter  very  severely,  "qui   gloriosum  corpus 
Christi,     quantum    in    ipsis    est,    internciunt,    non    habeiites   del   dilectionem    suam- 
que    utilitatem    potius    considerantes    quam    unitatem    ecclesiae."     Note    the  parallel 
with    Cyprian.     Yet  he  does  not  class  them  with  those  "qui  sunt  extra  veritatem," 
/.*.,  "extra  ecclesiam,"  although  he  declares  the  severest  penalties  await  them.  Ter- 
tullian    was    completely    preserved  by  his  Montanism  from  identifying  heretics  and 
schismatics,  though  in  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  also  appears  to  have  denied  the 
Christianity  of  the  Catholics  (:). 

2  Read,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Antimontanists  in  Eusebius  and  the  later  opponents 
of  Montanism;  and  on  the  other,  Tertull.,  adv.  Prax. ;  HippoL,  c.  Noet;  Novatian, 
de    trinitate.     Even    in    the   case  of  the  Novatians  heresies  were  sought  and  found 
(see  Dionys.  Alex.,  in  Euseto.,  H.  E.  VII.  8,  where  we  find  distortions  and  wicked 
misinterpretations    of   Novatian    doctrines,    and    many  later  opponents).    Nay,  even 
Cyprian    himself  did  not  disdain  to  join  in  this  proceeding  (see  epp.  69.  7  :  70.  25. 
The    Montanists    at   Rome  were  placed  by  Hippolytus  in  the  catalogue  of  heretics 
(see  the  Syntagma  and  Philosoph.).     Origen  was  uncertain  whether  to  reckon  them 
among  schismatics  or  heretics  (see  in  Tit.  Opp.  IV.,  p.  696). 

8  Cyprian  plainly  asserts  (ep.  3.  3):  "haec  sunt  initia  hsereticorum  et  ortus 
adque  conatus  schismaticorum,  ut  proepositnm  superbo  tumore  contemnant"  (as  to 
the  early  history  of  this  conception,  which  undoubtedly  has  a  basis  of  truth,  see 
Clem.,  ep.  ad  Cor.  I.  44;  Ignat. ;  Hegesippus  in  Euseb.,  H.  E.  IV.  22.  5  5  Tertull., 
adv.  Valent.  4;  de  bapt.  17;  Anonymus  in  Euseb;  H.  E.  V.  1 6.  7;  Hippolyt.  ad. 
Epiphan.  H.  42.  i;  Anonymus  in  Eusebius,  H.  E.  V.  28.  12;  according  to  Cyprian 
it  is  quite  the  common  one);  see  further  ep.  59.  3:  "neque  enim  aliunde  haereses 
obort^e  sunt  aut  nata  sunt  schismata,  quam  quando  sacerdoti  dei  non  obtemperatur" ; 
epp.  66.  5:69.  i:  "item  b.  apostolus  Johannes  nee  ipse  ullam  hceresin  aut  schisma 
discrevit  aut  aliquos  speciatim  separes  posuit";  52.  1:73.  2:74.  u.  Schism  and 
heresy  are  always  identical. 
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and  West,  this  theory  of  his  became  established  only  by  very 
imperceptible  degrees,  and  indeed,  strictly  speaking,  the  process 
was  never  completed  at  all.  The  distinction  between  heretics 
and  schismatics  was  preserved,  because  it  prevented  a  public 
denial  of  the  old  principles,  because  it  was  advisable  on  political 
grounds  to  treat  certain  schismatic  communities  with  indulgence, 
and  because  it  was  always  possible  in  case  of  need  to  prove 
heresy  against  the  schismatics.  l 

III.  As  soon  as  the  empiric  Church  ruled  by  the  bishops 
was  proclaimed  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  religion, 
we  have  the  fundamental  premises  for  the  conception  that 
everything  progressively  adopted  by  the  Church,  all  her  func 
tions,  institutions,  and  liturgy,  in  short,  all  her  continuously 
changing  arrangements  were  holy  and  apostolic.  But  the  courage 
to  draw  all  the  conclusions  here  was  restrained  by  the  fact  that 
certain  portions  of  tradition,  such  as  the  New  Testament  canon 
of  Scripture  and  the  apostolic  doctrine,  had  been  once  for  all 
exalted  to  an  unapproachable  height.  Hence  it  was  only  with 
slowness  and  hesitation  that  Christians  accepted  the  inferences 
from  the  idea  of  the  Church  in  the  remaining  directions,  and 
these  conclusions  always  continued  to  be  hampered  with  some 
degree  of  uncertainty.  The  idea  of  the  7T&pa$o<ri<T  uypxtyoq  (un 
written  tradition);  i.e.,  that  every  custom,  however  recent,  within 
the  sphere  of  outward  regulations,  of  public  worship,  discipline, 
etc.,  is  as  holy  and  apostolic  as  the  Bible  and  the  "faith", 
never  succeeded  in  gaining  complete  acceptance.  In  this  case, 
complicated,  uncertain,  and  indistinct  assumptions  were  the  result. 

1  Neither  Optatus  nor  Augustine  take  Cyprian's  theory  as  the  starting-point  of 
their  disquisitions,  but  they  adhere  in  principle  to  the  distinction  between  heretic 
and  schismatic.  Cyprian  was  compelled  by  his  special  circumstances  to  identify 
them,  but  he  united  this  identification  with  the  greatest  liberality  of  view  as  to 
the  conditions  of  ecclesiastical  unity  (as  regards  individual  bishops).  Cyprian  did 
not  make  a  single  new  article  an  "articulus  stantis  et  cadentis  ecclesise".  In  fact 
he  ultimately  declared — and  this  may  have  cost  him  struggle  enough — that  even 
the  question  of  the  validity  of  heretical  baptism  was  not  a  question  of  faith. 


CHAPTER   III. 

CONTINUATION.   THE   OLD   CHRISTIANITY  AND   THE  NEW  CHURCH. 

I.  THE  legal  and  political  forms  by  which  the  Church  secured 
herself  against  the  secular  power  and  heresy,  and  still  more 
the  lower  moral  standard  exacted  from  her  members  in  con 
sequence  of  the  naturalisation  of  Christianity  in  the  world, 
called  forth  a  reaction  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  second 
century.  This  movement,  which  first  began  in  Asia  Minor 
and  then  spread  into  other  regions  of  Christendom,  aimed  at 
preserving  or  restoring  the  old  feelings  and  conditions,  and 
preventing  Christendom  from  being  secularised.  This  crisis 
(the  so-called  Montanist  struggle)  and  the  kindred  one  which 
succeeded  produced  the  following  results:  The  Church  merely 
regarded  herself  all  the  more  strictly  as  a  legal  community 
basing  the  truth  of  its  title  on  its  historic  and  objective 
foundations,  and  gave  a  correspondingly  new  interpretation  to 
the  attribute  of  holiness  she  claimed.  She  expressly  recognised 
two  distinct  classes  in  her  midst,  a  spiritual  and  a  secular,  as 
well  as  a  double  standard  of  morality.  Moreover,  she  renounced 
her  character  as  the  communion  of  those  who  were  sure  of 
salvation,  and  substituted  the  claim  to  be  an  educational  insti 
tution  and  a  necessary  condition  of  redemption.  After  a  keen 
struggle,  in  which  the  New  Testament  did  excellent  service  to 
the  bishops,  the  Church  expelled  the  Cataphrygian  fanatics  and 
the  adherents  of  the  new  prophecy  (between  180  and  220); 
and  in  the  same  way,  during  the  course  of  the  third  century, 
she  caused  the  secession  of  all  those  Christians  who  made  the 
truth  of  the  Church  depend  on  a  stricter  administration  of  moral 
discipline.  Hence,  apart  from  the  heretic  and  Montanist  sects, 
there  existed  in  the  Empire,  after  the  middle  of  the  second 
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century,  two  great  but  numerically  unequal  Church  confeder 
ations,  both  based  on  the  same  rule  of  faith  and  claiming  the 
title  "ecclesia  catholica",  viz.,  the  confederation  which  Constan- 
tine  afterwards  chose  for  his  support,  and  the  Novatian  Catharist 
one.  In  Rome,  however,  the  beginning  of  the  great  disruption 
goes  back  to  the  time  of  Hippolytus  and  Calixtus;  yet  the 
schism  of  Novatian  must  not  be  considered  as  an  immediate 
continuation  of  that  of  Hippolytus. 

2.  The  so-called  Montanist  reaction  *  was  itself  subjected  to 
a  similar  change,  in  accordance  with  the  advancing  ecclesiastical 
development  of  Christendom.  It  was  originally  the  violent 
undertaking  of  a  Christian  prophet,  Montanus,  who,  supported 
by  prophetesses,  felt  called  upon  to  realise  the  promises  held 
forth  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  He  explained  these  by  the  Apo 
calypse,  and  declared  that  he  himself  was  the  Paraclete  whom 
Christ  had  promised — that  Paraclete  in  whom  Jesus  Christ  him 
self,  nay,  even  God  the  Father  Almighty,  comes  to  his  own 
to  guide  them  to  all  truth,  to  gather  those  that  are  dispersed, 
and  to  bring  them  into  one  flock.  His  main  effort  therefore 
was  to  make  Christians  give  up  the  local  and  civil  relations 
in  which  they  lived,  to  collect  them,  and  create  a  new  undivided 
Christian  commonwealth,  which,  separated  from  the  world,  should 
prepare  itself  for  the  descent  of  the  Jerusalem  from  above. 2 

1  See  Ritschl,  1.  c.;  Schwegler,  Der  Montanismus,  1841;  Gottwald,  DeMontanismo 
Tertulliani,  1862;  Reville,  Tertull.  et  le  Montanisme,  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes 
of    1st   Novr.    1864;    Stroehlin,   Essai  sur  le  Montanisme,  1870;  De  Soyres,  Mont- 
anism  and  the  Primitive  Church,  18785  Cunningham,  The  Churches  of  Asia,  1880; 
Renan,  Les  Crises  du  Catholicisme  Naissant  in  the  Revue  desDeux  Moudes  of  i5th 
Febr.    1881;    Renan,    Marc    Aurele,    1882,    p.    208  ff.;  Bonwetsch,  Geschichte  des 
Montanismus,    1881;  Harnack,  Das  Monchthum,  seine  Ideale  und  seine  Geschichte, 
3rd.  ed.j  1886;  Belck,  Geschichte  des  Montanismus,  1883;  Voigt,  Eine  verschollene 
Urkunde    des    antimontanistischen  Kampfes,  1891.    Further  the  articles  on  Montanism 
by  Moller  (Herzog's  Real-Encyklopadie),  Salmon  (Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography), 
and    Harnack    (Encyclopedia    Britannica).     Weizsacker    in  the  Theologische  Litter- 
aturzeitung,    1882,    no.    4;    Bonwetsch,    Die   Prophetic   im  apostolischen  und  nach- 
apostolischen  Zeitalter  in  the  Zeitschrift  fur  kirchliche  Wissenschaft  und  kirchliches 
Leben,  1884,  Parts  8,  9;  M.  von  Engelhardt,  Die  ersten  Versuche  zur  Aufrichtung 
des  wahren  Christenthums  in  einer  Gemeinde  von  Heiligen,  Riga,  1881. 

2  In    certain    vital    points    the    conception  of  the  original  nature  and  history  of 
Montanism,    as    sketched    in    the  following  account,  does  not  correspond  with  that 
traditionally    current.     To    establish    it  in  detail  would  lead  us  too  far.  It  may  be 
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The  natural  resistance  offered  to  the  new  prophets  with  this 
extravagant  message — especially  by  the  leaders  of  communities, 
and  the  persecutions  to  which  the  Church  was  soon  after  sub 
jected  under  Marcus  Aurelius,  led  to  an  intensifying  of  the 
eschatological  expectations  that  beyond  doubt  had  been  specially 
keen  in  Montanist  circles  from  the  beginning.  For  the  New 
Jerusalem  was  soon  to  come  down  from  heaven  in  visible  form, 
and  establish  itself  in  the  spot  which,  by  direction  of  the  Spirit, 
had  been  chosen  for  Christendom  in  Phrygia.  l  Whatever 
amount  of  peculiarity  the  movement  lost,  in  so  far  as  the  ideal 
of  an  assembly  of  all  Christians  proved  incapable  of  being 
realised  or  at  least  only  possible  within  narrow  limits,  was 
abundantly  restored  in  the  last  decades  of  the  second  century 
by  the  strength  and  courage  that  the  news  of  its  spread  in 
Christendom  gave  to  the  earnest  minded  to  unite  and  offer 
resistance  to  the  ever  increasing  tendency  of  the  Church  to 
assume  a  secular  and  political  character.  Many  entire  commu- 

noted  that  the  mistakes  in  estimating  the  original  character  of  this  movement  arise 
from  a  superficial  examination  of  the  oracles  preserved  to  us  and  from  the  un 
justifiable  practice  of  interpreting  them  in  accordance  with  their  later  application 
in  the  circles  of  Western  Montanists.  A  completely  new  organisation  of  Christen 
dom,  beginning  with  the  Church  in  Asia,  to  be  brought  about  by  its  being 
detached  from  the  bonds  of  the  communities  and  collected  into  one  region,  was 
the  main  effort  of  Montanus.  In  this  way  he  expected  to  restore  to  the  Church  a 
spiritual  character  and  fulfil  the  promises  contained  in  John.  That  is  clear  from 
Euseb.,  V.  i6ff.  as  well  as  from  the  later  history  of  Montanism  in  its  native  land  (see 
Jerome,  ep.  41;  Epiphan.,  H.  49.  2  etc.).  In  itself,  however,  apart  from  its  par 
ticular  explanation  in  the  case  of  Montanus,  the  endeavour  to  detach  Christians 
from  the  local  Church  unions  has  so  little  that  is  striking  about  it,  that  one  rather 
wonders  at  being  unable  to  point  to  any  parallel  in  the  earliest  history  of  the 
Church.  Wherever  religious  enthusiasm  has  been  strong,  it  has  at  all  times  felt 
that  nothing  hinders  its  effect  more  than  family  ties  and  home  connections.  But  it 
is  just  from  the  absence  of  similar  undertakings  in  the  earliest  Christianity  that  we 
are  justified  in  concluding  that  the  strength  of  enthusiastic  exaltation  is  no  standard 
for  the  strength  of  Christian  faith.  (Since  these  words  were  written,  we  have 
read  in  Hippolytus'  Commentary  on  Daniel  [see  Georgiades  in  the  journal  'ExxA. 
ahyQefx,  1885,  p.  52  sq.]  very  interesting  accounts  of  such  undertakings  in  the 
time  of  Septimius  Severus.  A  Syrian  bishop  persuaded  many  brethren  with  wives 
and  children  to  go  to  meet  Christ  in  the  wilderness;  and  another  in  Pontus  induced 
his  people  to  sell  all  their  possessions,  to  cease  tilling  their  lands,  to  conclude  no 
more  marriages  etc.,  because  the  coming  of  the  Lord  was  nigh  at  hand). 

1    Oracle  of  Prisca  in  Epiph.  H.  49.  I. 
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nities  in  Phrygia  and  Asia  recognised  the  divine  mission  of  the 
prophets.  In  the  Churches  of  other  provinces  religious  societies 
were  formed  in  which  the  predictions  of  these  prophets  were 
circulated  and  viewed  as  a  Gospel,  though  at  the  same  time 
they  lost  their  effect  by  being  so  treated.  The  confessors  at 
Lyons  openly  expressed  their  full  sympathy  with  the  move 
ment  in  Asia.  The  bishop  of  Rome  was  on  the  verge  of 
acknowledging  the  Montanists  to  be  in  full  communion  with 
the  Church.  But  among  themselves  there  was  no  longer,  as  at 
the  beginning,  any  question  of  a  new  organisation  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  and  of  a  radical  remodelling  of  Christian 
society.  l  Whenever  Montanism  comes  before  us  in  the  clear 
light  of  history  it  rather  appears  as  a  religious  movement  already 
deadened,  though  still  very  powerful.  Montanus  and  his  prophet 
esses  had  set  no  limits  to  their  enthusiasm;  nor  were  there  as 
yet  any  fixed  barriers  in  Christendom  that  could  have  restrained 
them.  2  The  Spirit,  the  Son,  nay,  the  Father  himself  had 
appeared  in  them  and  spoke  through  them.  3  Imagination  pic- 

1  Even    in    its    original    home    Montanism    must    have    accommodated    itself  to 
circumstances     at    a    comparatively    early    date — which    is    not    in    the    least  extra 
ordinary.     No    doubt    the    Montanist  Churches    in  Asia  and  Phrygia,  to  which  the 
bishop  of  Rome  had  already  issued  literce  pads,  were  now  very  different  from  the 
original  followers  of  the  prophets  (Tertull.,  adv.  Prax.   i).     When  Tertullian  further 
reports    that  Praxeas  at  the  last  moment  prevented  them  from  being  recognised  by 
the    bishop    of   Rome,    "falsa    de    ipsis   prophetis  et  ecclesiis  eorum  adseverando", 
the    t; falsehood    about  the  Churches"  may  simply  have  consisted  in  an  account  of 
the  original  tendencies  of  the  Montanist  sect.     The  whole  unique  history  which,  in 
spite  of  this,  Montanism  undoubtedly  passed  through  in  its  original  home  is,  how 
ever,    explained    by    the    circumstance    that    there    were    districts    there,    where    all 
Christians    belonged    to    that    sect   (Epiph.,  H.  51.  33;  cf.  also  the  later  history  of 
Novatianism).     In  their  peculiar  Church  organisation  (patriarchs,  stewards,  bishops), 
these  sects  preserved  a  record  of  their  origin. 

2  Special  weight  must  be  laid  on  this.     The  fact  that  whole  communities  became 
followers  of  the  new  prophets,  who  nevertheless  adhered  to  no  old  regulation,  must 
above  all  be  taken  into  account. 

3  See  Oracles  I,  3,  4,  5,  10,  12,  17,  18,  21   in  Bonwetsch,  I.e.,  p.   197  f.  It  can 

hardly  have  been  customary  for  Christian  prophets  to  speak  like  Montanus  (Nos.  3 5) : 

eyu    xvpiot;    6    Qeog    6   TravToxp&Tcap  KctT&ryiv6[Jt.evQS  sv  avQpuTrca.,  or  eyw  xvpioi;  6  dsoe 
TTOITVJP  yhQov,  or  syu  sip!  6  Truryp  xxi  6  vfo$  xxi  6  T#/>axA»fT0$,  though  Old  Testa- 
mint  prophecy  takes  an  analogous  form.     Maximilla  says  on  one  occasion  (No.  n)  • 
otTrstrreiAe   (j.s   xvptot;  TOVTOV  rov  TTOVOV  xoti  rye,  evvQ/ixysxcti  rviq  ^TTU.'yythi 

and    a    second  time  (No.  12):  dtuxopizi  we,  huxot;  sx  7rpo(2xrav  ovx  si 
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tured  Christ  bodily  in  female  form  to  the  eyes  of  Prisca.  l 
The  most  extravagant  promises  were  given.  2  These  prophets 
spoke  in  a  loftier  tone  than  any  Apostle  ever  did,  and  they 
were  even  bold  enough  to  overturn  apostolic  regulations.  3  They 
set  up  new  commandments  for  the  Christian  life,  regardless  of 
any  tradition,  4  and  they  inveighed  against  the  main  body  of 


£  l(j.1  Kctl  Trvevfj-x  Koti  dvvizpit;.  The  two  utterances  do  not  exclude,  but  include,  one 
another  (cf.  also  No.  10:  spov  w  oiKavtr^rs  oc.K\x  Xpitrrov  tzxovraiTs).  From  James 
IV.  V.  and  Hermas,  and  from  the  Didache,  on  the  other  hand,  we  can  see  how  the 
prophets  of  Christian  communities  may  have  usually  spoken. 

1  L.C.J  no.  9:  XptPTOt;  ev  idex  ywanKot;  larx,y[j.KTi<rp£vos.     How  variable  must  the 
misbirths  of  the  Christian  imagination  have  been  in  this  respect  also  !    Unfortunately 
almost  everything  of  that  kind  has  been  lost  to  us  because  it  has  been  suppressed. 
The    fragments    of    the    once    highly  esteemed  Apocalypse  of  Peter  are  instructive, 
for   they    still    attest    that  the  existing  remains  of  early  Christian  literature  are  not 
able    to    give  a  correct  picture  of  the  strength  of  religious  imagination  in  the  first 
and    second    centuries.     The    passages    where    Christophanies  are  spoken  of  in  the 
earliest    literature    would    require    to  be  collected.     It  would  be  shown  what  naive 
enthusiasm  existed.    Jesus  appears  to  believers  as  a  child,  as  a  boy,  as  a  youth,  as 
Paul  etc.     Conversely,  glorified  men  appear  in  visions  with  the  features  of  Christ. 

2  See  Euseb.,  H.  E.  V.  16.  9.  In  Oracle  No.  2  an  evangelical  promise  is  repeated 
in  a  heightened  form  ;  but  see  Papias  in  Iren.,  V.  33.  3  f. 

3  We   may    unhesitatingly    act    on  the  principle  that  the  Montanist  elements,  as 
they    appear    in    Tertullian,    are,    in    all   cases,  found  not  in  a  strengthened,  but  a 
weakened,    form.     So,    when    even  Tertullian  still  asserts  that  the  Paraclete  in  the 
new    prophets    could    overturn    or    change,  and  actually  did  change,  regulations  of 
the    Apostles,    there    is  no  doubt  that  the  new  prophets  themselves  did  not  adhere 
to    apostolic    dicta    and   had    no  hesitation  in  deviating  from  them.  Cf.,  moreover, 
the  direct  declarations  on  this  point  in  Hippolytus  (Syntagma  and  Philos.  VIII.  19) 
and  in  Didymus  (de  trin.  III.  41.  2). 

*  The  precepts  for  a  Christian  life,  if  we  may  so  speak,  given  by  the  new 
prophets,  cannot  be  determined  from  the  compromises  on  which  the  discipline  of 
the  later  Montanist  societies  of  the  Empire  were  based.  Here  they  sought  for  a 
narrow  line  between  the  Marcionite  and  Encratite  mode  of  life  and  the  common 
church  practice,  and  had  no  longer  the  courage  and  the  candour  to  proclaim  the 
"e  sseculo  excedere".  Sexual  purity  and  the  renunciation  of  the  enjoyments  of 
life  were  the  demands  of  the  new  prophets.  But  it  is  hardly  likely  that  they 
prescribed  precise  "laws",  for  the  primary  matter  was  not  asceticism,  but  the 
realising  of  a  promise.  In  later  days  it  was  therefore  possible  to  conceive  the 
most  extreme  demands  as  regulations  referring  to  none  but  the  prophets  themselves, 
and  to  tone  down  the  oracles  in  '£ieir  application  to  believers.  It  is  said  of 
Montanus  himself  (Euseb.,  H.  E.  V.  18.  2):  6  $t$a%ets  *vo-£i<;  yoipuv,  6  vyrretxi; 
vopoGerjorxi;;  Prisca  was  a  ieetflevo<i  (I.e.  §  3);  Proculus,  the  chief  of  the  Roman 
Montanists,  "virginis  senectse"  (Tert,  adv.  Val.  5).  The  oracle  of  Prisca  (No.  8) 
declares  that  sexual  purity  is  the  preliminary  condition  for  the  oracles  and  visions 
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Christendom. l  They  not  only  proclaimed  themselves  as  prophets, 
but  as  the  last  prophets,  as  notable  prophets  in  whom  was 
first  fulfilled  the  promise  of  the  sending  of  the  Paraclete.  2 
These  Christians  as  yet  knew  nothing  of  the  "  absoluteness  of 

of  God;  it  is  presupposed  in  the  case  of  every  "sanctus  minister".  Finally, 
Origen  tells  us  (in  Titum,  Opp.  IV.  696)  that  the  (older)  Cataphrygians  said:  "ne 
accedas  ad  me,  quoniam  mundus  sum;  non  enim  accepi  uxorem,  nee  est  sepulcrum 
patens  guttur  meum,  sed  surn  Nazarenus  dei  non  bibens  vinum  sicut  illi".  But  an 
express  legal  direction  to  abolish  marriage  cannot  have  existed  in  the  collection  of 
oracles  possessed  by  Tertullian.  But  who  can  guarantee  that  they  were  not  already 
corrected?  Such  an  assumption,  however,  is  not  necessary. 

1  Euseb.,  V.  16.  9 :  V.  18.  5. 

2  It  will  not  do  simply  to  place  Montanus  and  his  two  female  associates  in  the 
same    category    as    the    prophets    of  primitive  Christian  Churches.     The  claim  that 
the    Spirit    had   descended  upon  them  in  unique  fashion  must  have  been  put  forth 
by    themselves    with    unmistakable  clearness.     If  we  apply  the  principle  laid  down 
on    p.  98,  note  3,    we    will    find  that — apart  from    the    prophets'   own  utterances — 
this  is  still  clearly  manifest  from  the  works  of  Tertullian.     A  consideration  of  the 
following    facts    will  remove  all  doubt  as  to  the  claim  of  the  new  prophets  to  the 
possession  of  an  unique  mission,  (i)  From  the  beginning  both  opponents  and  followers 
constantly    applied    the    title    "New    Prophecy"    to    the    phenomenon    in  question 
(Euseb.,  V.  1 6.  4 :  V.  19.  2;  Clem.,  Strom.  IV.  13.  93;  Tertull.,  monog.  I4,ieiun.  I, 
resurr.   63,  Marc.   III.  24 :  IV.  22,  Prax.  30;  Firmil.  ep.  75.  7;  alii).     (2)  Similarly, 
the  divine  afflatus  was,  from  the  first,  constantly  designated  as  the  "  Paraclete "  (Orac. 
no.    5;    Tertull.    passim;    Hippol.  passim;  Didymus    etc.).     (3)     Even    in  the  third 
century  the  Montanist  congregations  of  the  Empire  must  still  have  doubted  whether 
the  Apostles  had  possessed  this  Paraclete  or  not,  or  at  least  whether  this  had  been 
the    case    in    the    full    sense.    Tertullian  identifies  the  Spirit  and  the  Paraclete  and 
declares  that  the  Apostles  possessed  the  latter  in  full  measure — in  fact  as  a  Catholic 
he  could  not  do  otherwise.     Nevertheless  he  calls  Montanus  etc.  "prophetseproprii" 
of  the  Spirit  (pudic.  12;  see  Acta  Perpet.  21).     On  the  contrary  we  find  in  Philos. 
VIII.     19:    vTrlp    $£    tzTToa-TJAovs   xtzt  TTOCV  %x^i(T[JLx  TCivTK  TX  yvvxtct  do%x%ov<riv,  u$ 
TOhfJt-xv  Trtelov  n  Xpitrrov  ev  TOVTQIC,  Asyeiv  TIVXI;  XVTUV  ysyovsvxi.   Pseudo-Tertullian 
says :    "  in  apostolis  quidem  dicunt  spiritum  sanctum  fuisse,  paracletum  non  fuisse 
et   paracletum    plura    in    Montano   dixisse  quam  Christum  in  evangelic  protulisse." 
In    Didymus,    I.e.,    we  read :  TOV  x7ro<TT6hov  ypx^xvTO^  X.T.A.,  enelvoi  Asyovo-tv  TOV 
MOVTXVOV    lAjjAi/Sevaw    xott    str^ttevxt  TO  retetov  TO  TOV  TrxpcexhJTOv,  TO£/T'  'ea-Tiv  TO 
rov  xyiov  TTVSV^XTOI;.     (4)  Lastly,  the  Montanists  asserted  that  the  prediction  contained 
in  John  XIV.  ff.  had  been  fulfilled  in  the  new  prophecy,  and  that  from  the  beginning, 
as  is  denoted  by  the  very  expression  '•'Paraclete." 

What  sort  of  mission  they  ascribed  to  themselves  is  seen  from  the  last  quoted 
passage,  for  the  promises  contained  in  it  must  be  regarded  as  the  enthusiastic 
carrying  out  of  Montanus'  programme.  If  we  read  attentively  John  XIV.  16 — 21, 
23,  26:  XV.  20— 26:  XVI.  7—15,  25  as  well  as  XVII.  and  X.;  if  we  compare  the 
oracles  of  the  prophets  still  preserved  to  us;  if  we  consider  the  attempt  of  Mont 
anus  to  gather  the  scattered  Christians  and  really  form  them  into  a  flock,  and  also 
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a  historically  complete  revelation  of  Christ  as  the  fundamental 
condition  of  Christian  consciousness;"  they  only  felt  a  Spirit 
to  which  they  yielded  unconditionally  and  without  reserve.  But, 
after  they  had  quitted  the  scene,  their  followers  sought  and 
found  a  kind  of  compromise.  The  Montanist  congregations  that 
sought  for  recognition  in  Rome,  whose  part  was  taken  by  the 
Gallic  confessors,  and  whose  principles  gained  a  footing  in 
North  Africa,  may  have  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
original  adherents  of  the  new  prophets  and  to  these  prophets 
themselves,  as  the  Mennonite  communities  did  to  the  primitive 
Anabaptists  and  their  empire  in  Miinster.  The  "  Montanists " 
outside  of  Asia  Minor  acknowledged  to  the  fullest  extent  the 
legal  position  of  the  great  Church.  They  declared  their  adher- 

his  claim  to  be  the  bearer  of  the  greatest  and  last  revelations  that  lead  to  all 
truth;  and,  finally,  if  we  call  to  mind  that  in  those  Johannine  discourses  Christ 
designated  the  coming  of  the  Paraclete  as  his  own  coming  in  the  Paraclete  and 
spoke  of  an  immanence  and  unity  of  Father,  Son,  and  Paraclete,  which  one  finds 
re-echoed  in  Montanus'  Oracle  No.  V.,  we  cannot  avoid  concluding  that  the  latter's 
undertaking  is  based  on  the  impression  made  on  excited  and  impatient  prophets 
by  the  promises  contained  in  the  Gospel  of  John,  understood  in  an  apocalyptic 
and  realistic  sense,  and  also  by  Matt.  XXIII.  34  (see  Euseb.,  V.  16.  12  sq.).  The 
correctness  of  this  interpretation  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  first  decided  opponents 
of  the  Montanists  in  Asia— the  so-called  "  Alogi"  (Epiph.,  H.  51) — rejected  both 
the  Gospel  and  Revelation  of  John,  that  is,  regarded  them  as  written  by  some  one 
else.  Montanism  therefore  shows  us  the  first  and — up  till  about  180 — really  the 
only  impression  made  by  the  Gospel  of  John  on  non-Gnostic  Gentile  Christians; 
and  what  a  remarkable  one  it  was !  It  has  a  parallel  in  Marcion's  conception 
of  Paulinism.  Here  we  obtain  glimpses  of  a  state  of  matters  which  probably 
explains  why  these  writings  were  made  innocuous  in  the  canon.  To  the  view 
advanced  here  it  cannot  be  objected  that  the  later  adherents  of  the  new  prophets 
founded  their  claims  on  the  recognised  gift  of  prophecy  in  the  Church,  or  on  a 
prophetic  succession  (Euseb.,  H.  E.  V.  17.  45  Proculus  in  the  same  author,  II. 
25.  7:111.  31.  4),  nor  that  Tertullian,  when  it  suits  him,  simply  regards  the 
new  prophecy  as  a  restitutio  (e.g.^  in  Monog.  4);  for  these  assumptions  merely 
represent  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to  legitimise  this  phenomenon  within  the  Catholic 
Church.  In  proof  of  the  fact  that  Montanus  appealed  to  the  Gospel  of  John  see 
Jerome,  Ep.  41  (Migne  I.  p.  474),  which  begins  with  the  words:  "Testimonia  de 
Johannis  evangelic  congregata,  quas  tibi  quidam  Montani  sectator  ingessit,  in 
quibus  salvator  noster  se  ad  patrem  iturum  missurumque  paracletum  pollicetur  etc." 
In  opposition  to  this  Jerome  argues  that  the  promises  about  the  Paraclete  are  ful 
filled  in  Acts  II.,  as  Peter  said  in  his  speech,  and  then  continues  as  follows: 
"  Quodsi  voluerint  respondere  et  Philippi  deinceps  quattuor  filias  prophetasse  et 
prophetam  Agabum  reperiri  et  in  divisionibus  spiritus  inter  apostolos  et  doctores 
et  prophetas  quoque  apostolo  scribente  formates,  etc." 
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ence  to  the  apostolic  "regula"  and  the  New  Testament  canon. 1 
The  organisation  of  the  Churches,  and,  above  all,  the  position 
of  the  bishops  as  successors  of  the  Apostles  and  guardians  of 
doctrine  were  no  longer  disputed.  The  distinction  between 
them  and  the  main  body  of  Christendom,  from  which  they  were 
unwilling  to  secede,  was  their  belief  in  the  new  prophecy  of 
Montanus,  Prisca,  and  Maximilla,  which  was  contained,  in  its 
final  form,  in  written  records  and  in  this  shape  may  have  pro 
duced  the  same  impression  as  is  excited  by  the  fragments  of 
an  exploded  bomb.  2 

In  this  new  prophecy  they  recognised  a  subsequent  revelation 
of  God,  which  for  that  very  reason  assumed  the  existence  of  a 
previous  one.  This  after-revelation  professed  to  decide  the 
practical  questions  which,  at  the  end  of  the  second  century, 
were  burning  topics  throughout  all  Christendom,  and  for  which 
no  direct  divine  law  could  hitherto  be  adduced,  in  the  form  of 
a  strict  injunction.  Herein  lay  the  importance  of  the  new 
prophecy  for  its  adherents  in  the  Empire,  and  for  this  reason 
they  believed  in  it.  3  The  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  the  Para- 

1  We  are  assured  of  this  not  only  by  Tertullian,  but  also  by  the  Roman  Mon- 
tanist  Proculus,  who,  like  the  former,  argued  against  heretics,  and  by  the  testimony 
of  the  Church  Fathers  (see,  e.g.,  Philos.  VIII.   19).     It  was  chiefly  on  the  ground  of 
their  orthodoxy  that  Tertullian  urged  the  claim  of  the  new  prophets  to  a  hearing; 
and  it  was,  above  all,  as  a  Montanist  that  he  felt  himself  capable  of  combating  the 
Gnostics,  since  the  Paraclete  not  only  confirmed  the  regula,  but  also  by  unequivocal 
utterances  cleared  up  ambiguous  and  obscure  passages  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
(as  was  asserted)  completely  rejected  doctrines  like  the  Monarchian  (see  fuga  I,  14; 
corona  4;  virg.  vel.   ij  Prax.  2,  13,  30;  resurr.  63;  pud.  i;  monog.  2;  ieiun.  10,  n). 
Besides,  we  see  from  Tertullian's  writings  that  the  secession  of  the  Montanist  convent 
icles  from  the  Church  was  forced  upon  them. 

2  The  question  as  to  whether  the  new  prophecy  had  or  had  not  to  be  recognised 
as    such    became    the    decisive    one    (fuga    I,    14;    coron.   i;  virg.  vel.   i;  Prax.   i: 
pudic.    II ;   monog.   i).     This  prophecy  was  recorded  in  writing  (Euseb.,  V.   18.   i; 
Epiph.,  H.  48.   10;  Euseb.,  VI.  20).     The  putting  of  this  question,  however,  denoted 
a  fundamental  weakening  of  conviction,  which  was  accompanied  by  a  corresponding 
falling  off  in  the  application  of  the  prophetic  utterances. 

3  The  situation  that  preceded  the  acceptance  of  the  new  prophecy  in  a  portion 
of   Christendom    may    be    studied    in    Tertullian's    writings    "  de   idolol."  and  "de 
spectac."     Christianity    had    already    been    conceived  as  a  nova  lex  throughout  the 
whole    Church,  and  this   lex  had,  moreover,  been  clearly  denned  in  its  bearing  on 
the  faith.     But,  as  regards  outward  conduct,  there  was  no  definite  lex,  and  arguments 
in    favour   both    of   strictness    and    of  laxity  were  brought  fortvard  from  the  Holy 
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clete,  who,  in  order  to  establish  a  relatively  stricter  standard 
of  conduct  in  Christendom  during  the  latter  days,  had,  a  few 
decades  before,  for  several  years  given  his  revelations  in  a 
remote  corner  of  the  Empire,  was  the  dregs  of  the  original 
enthusiasm,  the  real  aspect  of  which  had  been  known  only  to 
the  fewest.  But  the  diluted  form  in  which  this  force  remained 
was  still  a  mighty  power,  because  it  was  just  in  the  generation 
between  190  and  220  that  the  secularising  of  the  Church  had 
made  the  greatest  strides.  Though  the  followers  of  the  new 
prophecy  merely  insisted  on  abstinence  from  second  marriage, 
on  stricter  regulations  with  regard  to  fasts,  on  a  stronger 
manifestation  of  the  Christian  spirit  in  daily  life,  in  morals  and 
customs,  and  finally  on  the  full  resolve  not  to  avoid  suffering 
and  martyrdom  for  Christ's  name's  sake,  but  to  bear  them 
willingly  and  joyfully,  l  yet,  under  the  given  circumstances, 
these  requirements,  in  spite  of  the  express  repudiation  of  every 
thing  "  Encratite,"  2  implied  a  demand  that  directly  endangered 
the  conquests  already  made  by  the  Church  and  impeded 
the  progress  of  the  new  propaganda.  3  The  people  who  put 
forth  these  demands,  expressly  based  them  on  the  injunctions 
of  the  Paraclete,  and  really  lived  in  accordance  with  them, 
were  not  permanently  capable  of  maintaining  their  position  in 
the  Church.  In  fact,  the  endeavour  to  found  these  demands 

Scriptures.  No  divine  ordinances  about  morality  could  be  adduced  against  the 
progressive  secularising  of  Christianity  5  but  there  was  need  of  statutory  command 
ments  by  which  all  the  limits  were  clearly  denned.  In  this  state  of  perplexity  the 
oracles  of  the  new  prophets  were  gladly  welcomed;  they  were  utilised  in  order  to 
justify  and  invest  with  divine  authority  a  reaction  of  a  moderate  kind.  More  than 
that — as  may  be  inferred  from  Tertullian's  unwilling  confession— could  not  be 
attained ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  even  this  result  was  not  reached.  Thus  the 
Phrygian  movement  was  employed  in  support  of  undertakings,  that  had  no  real 
connection  with  it.  But  this  was  the  form  in  which  Montanism  first  became  a 
factor  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  To  what  extent  it  had  been  so  before,  partic 
ularly  as  regards  the  creation  of  a  New  Testament  canon  (in  Asia  Minor  and  Rome), 
cannot  be  made  out  with  certainty. 

1  See  Bonwetsch,  I.e.,  p.  82—108. 

2  This    is  the  point  about  which  Tertullian's  difficulties  are  greatest     Tatian  is 
expressly  repudiated  in  de  ieiun.  15. 

3  Tertullian  (de  monog.)  is  not  deterred  by  such  a  limitation :  u  qui  potest  capere 
capiat,  inquitj  id  est  qui  non  potest  discedat." 
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on  the  legislation  of  the  Paraclete  was  an  undertaking  quite  as 
strange,  in  form  and  content,  as  the  possible  attempt  to  re 
present  the  wild  utterances  of  determined  anarchists  as  the 
programme  of  a  constitutional  government.  It  was  of  no  avail 
that  they  appealed  to  the  confirmation  of  the  rule  of  faith  by 
the  Paraclete ;  that  they  demonstrated  the  harmlessness  of  the 
new  prophecy,  thereby  involving  themselves  in  contradictions ; l 
that  they  showed  all  honour  to  the  New  Testament;  and  that 
they  did  not  insist  on  the  oracles  of  the  Paraclete  being  inserted 
in  it. 2  As  soon  as  they  proved  the  earnestness  of  their  temper- 

1  It  is  very  instructive,  but  at  the  same  time  very  painful,  to  trace  Tertullian's 
endeavours  to  reconcile  the  irreconcilable,  in  other  words,  to  show  that  the  prophecy 
is  new  and  yet  not  so;  that  it  does  not  impair  the  full  authority  of  the  New 
Testament  and  yet  supersedes  it.  He  is  forced  to  maintain  the  theory  that  the 
Paraclete  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  Apostles  as  Christ  does  to  Moses, 
and  that  he  abrogates  the  concessions  made  by  the  Apostles  and  even  by  Christ 
himself;  whilst  he  is  at  the  same  time  obliged  to  reassert  the  sufficiency  of  both 
Testaments.  In  v-Wiection  with  this  he  hit  upon  the  peculiar  theory  of  stages  in 
revelation — a  theory  which,  were  it  not  a  mere  expedient  in  his  case,  one  might 
regard  us  the  first  faint  trace  of  a  historical  view  of  the  question.  Still,  this  is 
another  case  of  a  dilemma,  furnishing  theology  with  a  conception  that  she  has 
cautiously  employed  in  succeeding  times,  when  brought  face  to  face  with  certain 
difficulties;  see  virg.  vel.  i;  exhort.  6;  monog.  2,  3,  14;  resurr.  63.  For  the  rest, 
Tertullian  is  at  bottom  a  Christian  of  the  old  stamp ;  the  theory  of  any  sort  of 
finality  in  revelation  is  of  no  use  to  him  except  in  its  bearing  on  heresy;  for  the 
Spirit  continually  guides  to  all  truth  and  works  wherever  he  will.  Similarly,  his 
only  reason  for  not  being  an  Encratite  is  that  this  mode  of  life  had  already  been 
adopted  by  heretics,  and  become  associated  with  dualism.  But  the  conviction  that 
all  religion  must  have  the  character  of  a  fixed  law  and  presupposes  definite  regula 
tions — a  belief  not  emanating  from  primitive  Christianity,  but  from  Rome — bound 
him  to  the  Catholic  Church.  Besides,  the  contradictions  with  which  he  struggled 
were  by  no  means  peculiar  to  him ;  in  so  far  as  the  Montanist  societies  accepted  the 
Catholic  regulations,  they  weighed  on  them  all,  and  in  all  probability  crushed  them 
out  of  existence.  In  Asia  Minor,  where  the  breach  took  place  earlier,  the  sect  held 
its  ground  longer.  In  North  Africa  the  residuum  was  a  remarkable  propensity  to 
visions,  holy  dreams,  and  the  like.  The  feature  which  forms  the  peculiar  charac 
teristic  of  the  Acts  of  Perpetua  and  Felicitas  is  still  found  in  a  similar  shape  in 
Cyprian  himself,  who  makes  powerful  use  of  visions  and  dreams;  and  in  the  genuine 
African  Acts  of  the  Martyrs,  dating  from  Valerian's  time,  which  are  unfortunately 
little  studied.  See,  above  all,  the  Acta  Jacobi,  Mariani  etc.,  and  the  Acta  Montani, 
Lucii  etc.  (Ruinart,  Acta  Mart,  edit  Ratisb.  1859,  p.  268  sq.,  p.  275  sq.) 

3  Nothing  is  known  of  attempts  at  a  formal  incorporation  of  the  Oracles  with 
the  New  Testament.  Besides,  the  Montanists  could  dispense  with  this  because  they 
distinguished  the  commandments  of  the  Paraclete  as  "novissima  lex"  from  the 
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ate  but  far-reaching  demands,  a  deep  gulf  that  neither  side 
could  ignore  opened  up  between  them  and  their  opponents. 
Though  here  and  there  an  earnest  effort  was  made  to  avoid  a 
schism,  yet  in  a  short  time  this  became  unavoidable;  for  vari 
ations  in  rules  of  conduct  make  fellowship  impossible.  The  lax 
Christians,  who,  on  the  strength  of  their  objective  possession, 
viz.,  the  apostolic  doctrine  and  writings,  sought  to  live  comfort 
ably  by  conforming  to  the  ways  of  the  world,  necessarily  sought 
to  rid  themselves  of  inconvenient  societies  and  inconvenient 
monitors ;  *  and  they  could  only  do  so  by  reproaching  the  latter 
with  heresy  and  unchristian  assumptions.  Moreover,  the  follow 
ers  of  the  new  prophets  could  not  permanently  recognise  the 
Churches  of  the  " Psychical,"  2  which  rejected  the  " Spirit"  and 
extended  their  toleration  so  far  as  to  retain  even  whoremongers 
and  adulterers  within  their  pale. 

In  the  East,  that  is,  in  Asia  Minor,  the  breach  between  the 
Montanists  and  the  Church  had  in  all  probability  broken  out 
before  the  question  of  Church  discipline  and  the  right  of  the 
bishops  had  yet  been  clearly  raised.  In  Rome  and  Carthage 
this  question  completed  the  rupture  that  had  already  taken 
place  between  the  conventicles  and  the  Church  (de  pudic.  1.21). 
Here,  by  a  peremptory  edict,  the  bishop  of  Rome  claimed  the 
right  of  forgiving  sins  as  successor  of  the  Apostles;  and  de 
clared  that  he  would  henceforth  exercise  this  right  in  favour  of 
repentant  adulterers.  Among  the  Montanists  this  claim  was 

"novum  testamentum."  The  preface  to  the  Montanist  Acts  of  Perpetua  and 
Felicitas  (was  .Tertullian  the  author?)  showed  indeed  the  high  value  attached  to  the 
visions  of  martyrs.  In  so  far  as  these  were  to  be  read  in  the  Churches  they  were 
meant  to  be  reckoned  as  an  "  instrumentum  ecclesiae"  in  the  wider  sense. 

1  Here  the  bishops  themselves  occupy  the  foreground  (there  are  complaints  about 
their  cowardice  and  serving  of  two  masters  in  the  treatise  de  f^^ga).     But  it  would 
be    very    unjust    simply   to  find  fault  with  them  as  Tertullian  does.     Two  interests 
combined    to    influence    their    conduct;    for   if  they  drew  the  reins  tight  they  gave 
over    their    flock    to    heresy    or    heathenism.     This    situation    is   already  evident  in 
Hermas     and     dominates     the    resolutions    of   the    Church    leaders    in    succeeding 
generations  (see  below). 

2  The  distinction  of  "Spiritales"  and  "Psychic!"  on  the  part  of  the  Montanists 
is    not    confined    to    the    West    (see    Clem.,    Strom.    IV.    13.    93);    we  find  it  very 
frequently    in    Tertullian.     In    itself   it  did  not  yet  lead  to  the  formal  breach  with 
the  Catholic  Church. 
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violently  contested  both  in  an  abstract  sense  and  in  this  appli 
cation  of  it.  The  Spirit  the  Apostles  had  received,  they  said, 
could  not  be  transmitted;  the  Spirit  is  given  to  the  Church; 
he  works  in  the  prophets,  but  lastly  and  in  the  highest  measure 
in  the  new  prophets.  The  latter,  however,  expressly  refused 
to  readmit  gross  sinners,  though  recommending  them  to  the 
grace  of  God  (see  the  saying  of  the  Paraclete,  de  pud.  21; 
"potest  ecclesia  donare  delictum,  sed  non  faciam ").  Thus  agree 
ment  was  no  longer  possible.  The  bishops  were  determined 
to  assert  the  existing  claims  of  the  Church,  even  at  the  cost 
of  her  Christian  character,  or  to  represent  the  constitution  of 
the  Catholic  Church  as  the  guarantee  of  that  character.  At  the 
risk  of  their  own  claim  to  be  Catholic,  the  Montanist  sects  re 
sisted  in  order  to  preserve  the  minimum  legal  requirements  for 
a  Christian  life.  Thus  the  opposition  culminated  in  an  attack 
on  the  new  powers  claimed  by  the  bishops,  and  in  consequence 
awakened  old  memories  as  to  the  original  state  of  things,  when 
the  clergy  had  possessed  no  importance.  l  But  the  ultimate 
motive  was  the  effort  to  stop  the  continuous  secularising  of  the 
Christian  life  and  to  preserve  the  virginity  of  the  Church  as  a 
holy  community.  2  In  his  latest  writings  Tertullian  vigorously 

1  A    contrast    to    the    bishops    and   the  regular  congregational  offices  existed  in 
primitive    Montanism.     This    was    transmitted    in    a    weakened    form    to    the   later 
adherents    of   the  new  prophecy  (cf.  the  Gallic  confessors'  strange  letter  of  recom 
mendation    on    behalf   of  Irenseus    in  Euseb.,  H.  E.  V.  4),  and  finally  broke  forth 
with    renewed    vigour   in  opposition  to  the  measures  of  the  lax  bishops  (de  pudic. 
21;   de  exhort.  7;  Hippolytus  against  Calixtus).     The  ecclesia,  represented  as  mini- 
erus  episcoporum,  no  longer  preserved  its  prestige  in  the  eyes  of  Tertullian. 

2  See  here  particularly,  de  pudicitia  i,  where  Tertullian  sees  the  virginity  of  the 
Church    not    in  pure  doctrine,  but  in  strict  precepts  for  a  holy  life.     As  will  have 
been  seen  in  this  account,  the  oft  debated  question  as  to  whether  Montanism  was  an 
innovation    or    merely    a    reaction    does    not    admit    of   a    simple    answer.     In    its 
original    shape    it    was    undoubtedly  an  innovation;  but  it  existed  at  the  end  of  a 
period    when   one    cannot  very  well  speak  of  innovations,  because  no  bounds  had 
yet   been    set   to  subjective  religiosity.    Montanus  decidedly  went  further  than  any 
Christian    prophets    known    to    us;    Hermas,    too,    no  doubt  gave  injunctions,  as  a 
prophet,    which    gave    rise    to    innovations  in  Christendom;  but  these  fell  short  of 
Montanus'   proceedings.     In  its  later  shape,  however,  Montanism  was  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  a  reaction,  which  aimed  at  maintaining  or  reviving  an  older  state  of 
things.     So    far,    however,    as    this  was  to  be  done  by  legislation,  by  a  novisshna 
lex^  we  have  an  evident  innovation  analogous  to  the  Catholic  development.  Whereas 
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defended  a  position  already  lost,  and  carried  with  him  to  the 
grave  the  old  strictness  of  conduct  insisted  on  by  the  Church. 
Had  victory  remained  with  the  stricter  party,  which,  though 
not  invariably,  appealed  to  the  injunctions  of  the  Paraclete, 1 
the  Church  would  have  been  rent  asunder  and  decimated. 
The  great  opportunist  party,  however,  was  in  a  very  difficult 
position,  since  their  opponents  merely  seemed  to  be  acting  up 
to  a  conception  that,  in  many  respects,  could  not  be  theoretic 
ally  disputed.  The  problem  was  how  to  carry  on  with  caution 
the  work  of  naturalising  Christianity  in  the  world,  and  at  the 
same  time  avoid  all  appearance  of  innovation  which,  as  such, 
was  opposed  to  the  principle  of  Catholicism.  The  bishops 
therefore  assailed  the  form  of  the  new  prophecy  on  the  ground 
of  innovation;  2  they  sought  to  throw  suspicion  on  its  content; 
in  some  cases  even  Chiliasm,  as  represented  by  the  Montanists, 
was  declared  to  have  a  Jewish  and  fleshly  character.  3  They 
tried  to  show  that  the  moral  demands  of  their  opponents  were 
extravagant,  that  they  savoured  of  the  ceremonial  law  (of  the 
Jews),  were  opposed  to  Scripture,  and  were  derived  from  the 
worship  of  Apis,  Isis,  and  the  mother  of  the  Gods.  4  To  the 

in  former  times  exalted  enthusiasm  had  of  itself,  as  it  were,  given  rise  to  strict 
principles  of  conduct  among  its  other  results,  these  principles,  formulated  with 
exactness  and  detail,  were  now  meant  to  preserve  or  produce  that  original  mode 
of  life.  Moreover,  as  soon  as  the  New  Testament  was  recognised,  the  conception 
of  a  subsequent  revelation  through  the  Paraclete  was  a  highly  questionable  and 
strange  innovation.  But  for  those  who  acknowledged  the  new  prophecy  all  this 
was  ultimately  nothing  but  a  means.  Its  practical  tendency,  based  as  it  was  on 
the  conviction  that  the  Church  abandons  her  character  if  she  does  not  resist  gross 
secularisation  at  least,  was  no  innovation,  but  a  defence  of  the  most  elementary 
requirements  of  primitive  Christianity  in  opposition  to  a  Church  that  was  always 
more  and  more  becoming  a  new  thing. 

1  There  were  of  course  a  great  many  intermediate  stages  between  the  extremes 
of  laxity  and  rigour,  and  the  new  prophecy  was  by  no  means  recognised  by  all 
those  who  had  strict  views  as  to  the  principles  of  Christian  polity;  see  the  letters 
of  Dionysius  of  Corinth  in  Euseb.,  H.  E.  IV.  23.  Melito,  the  prophet,  eunuch,  and 
bishop,  must  also  be  reckoned  as  one  of  the  stricter  party,  but  not  as  a  Montanist. 
We  must  judge  similarly  of  Irenaeus. 

*  Euseb.,    H.    E.    V.    16.    17.     The   life  of  the  prophets  themselves  was  subse 
quently  subjected  to  sharp  criticism. 

*  This  was  first  done  by  the  so-called  Alogi  who,  however,  had  to  be  repudiated. 

*  De  ieiun.  12,  16. 
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claim  of  furnishing  the  Church  with  authentic  oracles  of  God, 
set  up  by  their  antagonists,  the  bishops  opposed  the  newly 
formed  canon;  and  declared  that  everything  binding  on  Christ 
ians  was  contained  in  the  utterances  of  the  Old  Testament 
prophets  and  the  Apostles.  Finally,  they  began  to  distinguish 
between  the  standard  of  morality  incumbent  on  the  clergy  and 
a  different  one  applying  to  the  laity, l  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
question  of  a  single  marriage;  and  they  dwelt  with  increased 
emphasis  on  the  glory  of  the  heroic  Christians,  belonging  to  tJie 
great  Church,  who  had  distinguished  themselves  by  asceticism 
and  joyful  submission  to  martyrdom.  By  these  methods  they 
brought  into  disrepute  that  which  had  once  been  dear  to  the 
whole  Church,  but  was  now  of  no  further  service.  In  repudi 
ating  supposed  abuses  they  more  and  more  weakened  the  regard 
felt  for  the  thing  itself,  as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  the  so-call 
ed  Chiliasm, 2  congregational  prophecy  and  the  spiritual  independ 
ence  of  the  laity.  But  none  of  these  things  could  be  absolutely 
rejected;  hence,  for  example,  Chiliasm  remained  virtually  un- 
weakened  (though  subject  to  limitations 3)  in  the  West  and 
certain  districts  of  the  East;  whereas  prophecy  lost  its  force 
so  much  that  it  appeared  harmless  and  therefore  died  away.  4 

1  Tertullian  protested  against  this  in  the  most  energetic  manner. 

2  It    is    well    known    that    in  the  3rd  century  the  Revelation  of  John  itself  was 
viewed  with  suspicion  and  removed  from  the  canon  in  wide  circles  in  the  East. 

3  In  the  West  the  Chiliastic  hopes  were  little  or  not  at  all  affected  by  the  Montanist 
struggle.     Chiliasm  prevailed  there  in  unimpaired  strength  as  late  as  the  4th  century. 
In  the  East,  on  the  contrary,  the  apocalyptic  expectations  were  immediately  weakened 
by    the    Montanist  crisis.     But  it  was  philosophical  theology  that  first  proved  their 
mortal  enemy.     In  the  rural  Churches  of  Egypt  Chiliasm  was  still  widely  prevalent 
after    the    middle  of  the  3rd  century;  see  the  instructive  24th  chapter  of  Eusebius' 
Ecclesiastical  History,  Book  VII.     "Some  of  their  teachers,"  says  Dionysius,  "look 
on    the   Law  and  the  Prophets  as  nothing,  neglect  to  obey  the  Gospel,  esteem  the 
Epistles    of   the  Apostles  as  little  worth,  but,  on  the  contrary,  declare  the  doctrine 
contained  in  the  Revelation  of  John  to  be  a  great  and  a  hidden  mystery."     There 
were   even   temporary    disruptions  in  the  Egyptian  Church  on  account  of  Chiliasm 
(see  Chap.  24.  6). 

4  "  Lex  et  prophetoe  usque  ad  Johannem  "  now  became  the  motto.  Churchmen  spoke 
of  a  "  completus  numerus  prophetarum "  (Muratorian  Fragment),  and  formulated  the 
proposition  that  the  prophets  corresponded  to  the  pre-Christian  stage  of  revelation, 
but    the    Apostles    to    the    Christian;  and  that  in  addition  to  this  the  apostolic  age 
was  also  particularly  distinguished  by  gifts  of  the  Spirit.     "  Prophets  and  Apostles " 
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However,  the  most  effective  means  of  legitimising  the  present 
state  of  things  in  the  Church  was  a  circumstance  closely  con 
nected  with  the  formation  of  a  canon  of  early  Christian  writ 
ings,  viz.,  the  distinction  of  an  epoch  of  revelation,  along  with 
a  corresponding  classical  period  of  Christianity  unattainable 
by  later  generations.  This  period  was  connected  with  the  pre 
sent  by  means  of  the  New  Testament  and  the  apostolic  office 
of  the  bishops.  This  later  time  was  to  regard  the  older  period 
as  an  ideal,  but  might  not  dream  of  really  attaining  the  same 
perfection,  except  at  least  through  the  medium  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  and  the  apostolic  office,  that  is,  the  Church.  The 
place  of  the  holy  Christendom  that  had  the  Spirit  in  its  midst 
was  taken  by  the  ecclesiastic  institution  possessing  the  "  instru 
ment  of  divine  literature"  ("  instrumentum  divinae  litteraturae ") 
and  the  spiritual  office.  Finally,  we  must  mention  another  factor 
that  hastened  the  various  changes;  this  was  the  theology  of 
the  Christian  philosophers,  which  attained  importance  in  the 
Church  as  soon  as  she  based  her  claim  on  and  satisfied  her 
conscience  with  an  objective  possession. 

3.  But  there  was  one  rule  which  specially  impeded  the  natur 
alisation  of  the  Church  in  the  world  and  the  transformation  of 
a  communion  of  the  saved  into  an  institution  for  obtaining 

now  replaced  "Apostles,  prophets,  and  teachers,"  as  the  court  of  appeal.  Under 
such  circumstances  prophecy  might  still  indeed  exist  5  but  it  could  no  longer  be  of 
a  kind  capable  of  ranking,  in  the  remotest  degree,  with  the  authority  of  the  Apostles 
in  point  of  importance.  Hence  it  was  driven  into  a  corner,  became  extinct,  or  at 
most  served  only  to  support  the  measures  of  the  bishops.  In  order  to  estimate  the 
great  revolution  in  the  spirit  of  the  times  let  us  compare  the  utterances  of  Irenseus 
and  Origen  about  gifts  of  the  Spirit  and  prophecy.  Irenseus  still  expressed  himself 
exactly  like  Justin  (Dial.  39,  81,  82,  88);  he  says  (II.  32.  4 :  V.  6.  I):  xotbuc,  y.cti 
ToAAwv  <xKOvo{j.£v  <z$eA$>uv  sv  T*\  £KK^<riy.  TTpotyyTiKx  %ctpi<rf4ctTx  e%ovTuv  tt.T.A.  Origen 
on  the  contrary  (see  numerous  passages,  especially  in  the  treatise  c.  Cels.),  looks  back 
to  a  period  after  which  the  Spirit's  gifts  in  the  Church  ceased.  It  is  also  a  very 
characteristic  circumstance  that  along  with  the  naturalisation  of  Christianity  in  the 
world,  the  disappearance  of  charisms,  and  the  struggle  against  Gnosticism,  a  strictly 
ascetic  mode  of  life  came  to  be  viewed  with  suspicion.  Euseb.,  H.  E.  V.  3  is 
especially  instructive  on  this  point.  Here  it  is  revealed  to  the  confessor  Attalus  that 
the  confessor  Alcibiades,  who  even  in  captivity  continued  his  ascetic  practice  of 
living  on  nothing  but  bread  and  water,  was  wrong  in  refraining  from  that  which 
God  had  created  and  thus  become  a  "T^TO?  <rx#v£aAoy"  to  others.  Alcibiades  changed 
his  mode  of  life.  In  Africa,  however,  (see  above,  p.  103)  dreams  and  visions  still 
retained  their  authority  in  the  Church  as  important  means  of  solving  perplexities. 
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salvation,  viz.,  the  regulation  that  excluded  gross  sinners  from 
Christian  membership.  Down  to  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century,  in  so  far  as  the  backslider  did  not  atone  for  his 
guilt l  by  public  confession  before  the  authorities  (see  Ep.  Lugd. 
in  Euseb.,  H.  E.  V.  iff.),  final  exclusion  from  the  Church  was 
still  the  penalty  of  relapse  into  idolatry,  adultery,  whoredom, 
and  murder;  though  at  the  same  time  the  forgiveness  of  God 
in  the  next  world  was  reserved  for  the  fallen  provided  they 
remained  penitent  to  the  end.  In  theory  indeed  this  rule  was 
not  very  old.  For  the  oldest  period  possessed  no  theories; 
and  in  those  days  Christians  frequently  broke  through  what 
might  have  been  counted  as  one  by  appealing  to  the  Spirit, 
who,  by  special  announcements — particularly  by  the  mouth  of 
martyrs  and  prophets — commanded  or  sanctioned  the  readmis- 
sion  of  lapsed  members  of  the  community  (see  Hermas).  2  Still, 
the  rule  corresponded  to  the  ancient  notions  that  Christendom 
is  a  communion  of  saints,  that  there  is  no  ceremony  invariably 
capable  of  replacing  baptism,  that  is,  possessing  the  same  value, 
and  that  God  alone  can  forgive  sins.  The  practice  must  on 
the  whole  have  agreed  with  this  rule;  but  in  the  course  of  the 
latter  half  of  the  second  century  it  became  an  established 
custom,  in  the  case  of  a  first  relapse,  to  allow  atonement  to  be 
made  once  for  most  sins  and  perhaps  indeed  for  all,  on  condi 
tion  of  public  confession. 3  For  this,  appeal  was  probably  made 

1  Tertullian,    adv.  Marc.  IV.  9,  enumerates  "septem  maculas  capitalium  delicto- 
rum,"   namely,  "  idololatria  ",  "  blasphemia  ",  "  homicidium  ",  adulterium  "  "  stuprum  ", 
"falsum  testimonium",  "fraus".     The  stricter  treatment  probably  applied  to  all  these 
seven  offences.     So  far  as  I  know,  the  lapse  into  heresy  was  not  placed  in  the  same 
category  in  the  first  centuries;  see  Iren.  III.  4.  2:  Tertull.,  de  pnescr.  30  and,  above 
all,  de  pudic.  19  init.;  the  anonymous  writer  in  Euseb.,  H.  E.  V.  28.  12,  from  which 
passages  it  is  evident  that  repentant  heretics  were  readmitted. 

2  Hermas    based    the    admissibility    of  a  second  atonement  on  a  definite  divine 
revelation    to    this    effect,    and    did    not    expressly    discuss    the  admission  of  gross 
sinners    into    the    Church    generally,  but  treated  of  their  reception  into  that  of  the 
last  days,  which  he  believed  had  already  arrived.     See  particulars  on  this  point  in 
my    article    "Lapsi",  in   Herzog's  Real-Encyklopadie,  2  ed.  Cf.  Preuschen,  Tertul- 
lian's    Schriften    de  psenit.   et  de  pudic.  mit  Riicksicht  auf  die  Bussdisciplin,   1890; 
Rolffs,  Indulgenz-Edict  des  Kallistus,  1893. 

3  In  the  work  de  psenit.  (7  ff.)  Tertullian  treats  this  as  a  fixed  Church  regulation. 
K.    Miiller,    Kirchengeschichte    I.  1892,  p.   114,  rightly  remarks:  "He  who  desired 
this    expiation  continued  in  the  wider  circle  of  the  Church,  in  her  "antechamber" 
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to  Hermas,  who  very  likely  owed  his  prestige  to  the  service 
he  here  unwittingly  rendered.  We  say  "unwittingly,"  for  he 
could  scarcely  have  intended  such  an  application  of  his  precepts, 
though  at  bottom  it  was  not  directly  opposed  to  his  attitude. 
In  point  of  fact,  however,  this  practice  introduced  something 
closely  approximating  to  a  second  baptism.  Tertullian  indeed 
(de  paenit.  12)  speaks  unhesitatingly  of  two  planks  of  salvation.  * 
Moreover,  if  we  consider  that  in  any  particular  case  the  decision 
as  to  the  deadly  nature  of  the  sin  in  question  was  frequently 
attended  with  great  difficulty,  and  certainly,  as  a  rule,  was  not 
arrived  at  with  rigorous  exactness,  we  cannot  fail  to  see  that, 
in  conceding  a  second  expiation,  the  Church  was  beginning  to 
abandon  the  old  idea  that  Christendom  was  a  community  of 

indeed,  but  as  her  member  in  the  wider  sense.  This,  however,  did  not  exclude 
the  possibility  of  his  being  received  again,  even  in  this  world,  into  the  ranks  of 
those  possessing  full  Christian  privileges, — after  the  performance  of  penance  or 
exhomologesis.  But  there  was  no  kind  of  certainty  as  to  that  taking  place.  Mean 
while  this  exhomologesis  itself  underwent  a  transformation  which  in  Tertullian 
includes  a  whole  series  of  basal  religious  ideas.  It  is  no  longer  a  mere  expression 
of  inward  feeling,  confession  to  God  and  the  brethren,  but  is  essentially  performance. 
It  is  the  actual  attestation  of  heartfelt  sorrow,  the  undertaking  to  satisfy  God  by 
works  of  self-humiliation  and  abnegation,  which  he  can  accept  as  a  voluntarily 
endured  punishment  and  therefore  as  a  substitute  for  the  penalty  that  naturally 
awaits  the  sinner.  It  is  thus  the  means  of  pacifying  God,  appeasing  his  anger, 
and  gaining  his  favour  again — with  the  consequent  possibility  of  readmission  into 
the  Church.  I  say  the  possibility r,  for  readmission  does  not  always  follow.  Participa 
tion  in  the  future  kingdom  may  be  hoped  for  even  by  him  who  in  this  world  is 
shut  out  from  full  citizenship  and  merely  remains  in  the  ranks  of  the  penitent. 
In  all  probability  then  it  still  continued  the  rule  for  a  person  to  remain  till  death 
in  a  state  of  penance  or  exhomologesis.  For  readmission  continued  to  involve  the 
assumption  that  the  Church  had  in  some  way  or  other  become  certain  that  God 
had  forgiven  the  sinner,  or  in  other  words  that  she  had  power  to  grant  this 
forgiveness  in  virtue  of  the  Spirit  dwelling  in  her,  and  that  this  readmission  there 
fore  involved  no  violation  of  her  holiness."  In  such  instances  it  is  first  prophets 
and  then  martyrs  that  appear  as  organs  of  the  Spirit,  till  at  last  it  is  no  longer 
the  inspired  Christian,  but  the  professional  medium  of  the  Spirit,  viz.,  the  priest, 
who  decides  everything. 

1  In  the  2nd  century  even  endeavours  at  a  formal  repetition  of  baptism  were 
not  wholly  lacking.  In  Marcionite  congregations  repetition  of  baptism  is  said  to 
have  taken  place  (on  the  Elkesaites  see  Vol.  I.  p.  308).  One  can  only  wonder  that  there 
is  not  more  frequent  mention  of  such  attempts.  The  assertion  of  Hippolyrus 
(Philos.  IX.  12  fin.)  is  enigmatical:  'Evi  K«AA/<TTOI/ 
tfov  avrott 
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saints.  Nevertheless  the  fixed  practice  of  refusing  whoremongers, 
adulterers,  murderers,  and  idolaters  readmission  to  the  Church, 
in  ordinary  cases,  prevented  men  from  forgetting  that  there 
was  a  boundary  line  dividing  her  from  the  world. 

This  state  of  matters  continued  till  about  220.  l  In  reality 
the  rule  was  first  infringed  by  the  peremptory  edict  of  bishop 
Calixtus,  who,  in  order  to  avoid  breaking  up  his  community, 
granted  readmission  to  those  who  Had  fallen  into  sins  of  the 
flesh.  Moreover,  he  claimed  this  power  of  readmission  as  a 
right  appertaining  to  the  bishops  as  successors  of  the  Apostles, 
that  is,  as  possessors  of  the  Spirit  and  the  power  of  the  keys. 2 
At  Rome  this  rescript  led  to  the  secession  headed  by  Hippoly- 
tus.  But,  between  220  and  250,  the  milder  practice  with  re 
gard  to  the  sins  of  the  flesh  became  prevalent,  though  it  was 
not  yet  universally  accepted.  This,  however,  resulted  in  no 
further  schism  (Cyp.,  ep.  55.  21).  But  up  to  the  year  250  no 
concessions  were  allowed  in  the  case  of  relapse  into  idolatry. 3 
These  were  first  occasioned  by  the  Decian  persecution,  since 
in  many  towns  those  who  had  abjured  Christianity  were  more 
numerous  than  those  who  adhered  to  it.  4  The  majority  of  the 
bishops,  part  of  them  with  hesitation,  agreed  on  new  principles.  * 

1  See  Tertull.,  de  pudic.  12:  "hinc  est  quod  neque  idololatriae  neque  sanguini 
pax  ab  ecclesiis  redditur."  Orig.,  de  orat.  28  fin;  c.  Cels.  III.  50. 

-  It  is  only  of  whoremongers  and  idolaters  that  Tertullian  expressly  speaks  in 
de  pudic.  c.  I.  We  must  interpret  in  accordance  with  this  the  following  statement  by 
Hippolytus  in  Philos.  IX.  12:  KaAA/o-To;  x-purot;  rot  Trpbs  rat;  ydovotc;  role,  avOpuiroti; 
<rwy%cap£7v  eirevoyo'e,  Aeywv  7ra<riv  y^r'  &VTOV  ai$i£<rQoti  etfjUtfrfetf.  The  aim  of  this 
measure  is  still  clear  from  the  account  of  it  given  by  Hippolytus,  though  this  indeed 
is  written  in  a  hostile  spirit.  Roman  Christians  were  then  split  into  at  least  five 
different  sects,  and  Calixtus  left  nothing  undone  to  break  up  the  unfriendly  parties 
and  enlarge  his  own.  In  all  probability,  too,  the  energetic  bishop  met  with  a 
certain  measure  of  success.  From  Euseb.,  H.  E.  IV.  23.  6,  one  might  be  inclined 
to  conclude  that,  even  in  Marcus  Aurelius'  time,  Dionysius  of  Corinth  had  issued 
lax  injunctions  similar  to  those  of  Calixtus.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  we 
have  nothing  but  Eusebius'  report;  and  it  is  just  in  questions  of  this  kind  that  his 
accounts  are  not  reliable. 

3  No   doubt   persecutions   were  practically  unknown  in  the  period  between  220 
and  260. 

4  See  Cypr.,  de  lapsis. 

5  What  scruples  were  caused  by  this  innovation  is  shown  by  the  first  40  letters 
in  Cyprian's  collection.     He  himself  had  to  struggle  with  painful  doubts. 
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To  begin  with,  permission  was  given  to  absolve  repentant 
apostates  on  their  deathbed.  Next,  a  distinction  was  made  be 
tween  sacrificati  and  libellatici,  the  latter  being  more  mildly 
treated.  Finally,  the  possibility  of  readmission  was  conceded 
under  certain  severe  conditions  to  all  the  lapsed,  a  casuistic 
proceeding  was  adopted  in  regard  to  the  laity,  and  strict 
measures — though  this  was  not  the  universal  rule — were  only 
adopted  towards  the  clergy.  In  consequence  of  this  innovation, 
which  logically  resulted  in  the  gradual  cessation  of  the  belief 
that  there  can  be  only  one  repentance  after  baptism — an  assump 
tion  that  was  untenable  in  principle — Novatian's  schism  took 
place  and  speedily  rent  the  Church  in  twain.  But,  even  in 
cases  where  unity  was  maintained,  many  communities  observed 
the  stricter  practice  down  to  the  fifth  century.  *  What  made 
it  difficult  to  introduce  this  change  by  regular  legislation  was 
the  authority  to  forgive  sins  in  God's  stead,  ascribed  in  primitive 
times  to  the  inspired,  and  at  a  later  period  to  the  confessors  in 
virtue  of  their  special  relation  to  Christ  or  the  Spirit  (see  Ep. 
Lugd.  in  Euseb.,  H.  E.  V.  iff. ;  Cypr.  epp. ;  Tertull.  de  pudic.  22). 
The  confusion  occasioned  by  the  confessors  after  the  Decian 
persecution  led  to  the  non-recognition  of  any  rights  of  "  spirit 
ual"  persons  other  than  the  bishops.  These  confessors  had 
frequently  abetted  laxity  of  conduct,  whereas,  if  we  consider 
the  measure  of  secularisation  found  among  the  great  mass  of 
Christians,  the  penitential  discipline  insisted  on  by  the  bishops 
is  remarkable  for  its  comparative  severity.  The  complete  adop 
tion  of  the  episcopal  constitution  coincided  with  the  introduction 
of  the  unlimited  right  to  forgive  sins.  ~ 

1  Apart  from  some  epistles  of  Cyprian,  Socrates,  H.  E.  V.  22,  is  our  chief  source 
of  information  on  this  point.     See  also  Cone.     Illib.  can.  I,  2,6—8,  12,  17,  18 — 47, 

70—73,  75- 

2  See    my    article    ^Novatian"    in    Herzog's    Real-Encyklopiidie,   2nd  ed.     One 
might  be  tempted  to  assume  that  the  introduction  of  the  practice  of  unlimited  for 
giveness  of  sins  was  an  "evangelical  reaction"  against  the  merciless  legalism  which, 
iu  the  case  of  the  Gentile  Church  indeed,  had  established  itself  from  the  beginning. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  bishops  and  the  laxer  party  appealed  to  the  New  Testament  in 
justification    of    their    practice.     This    had    already    been  done  by  the  followers  of 
Calixtus    and    by    himself.     See    Philos.    IX.    12:    Qdnrxcvrec,    Xpta-rbv    ettyievou  Tolc, 
fidoxovfft')    Rom.    XIV.    4    and  Matt.  XIII.  29  were  also  quoted.     Before  this  Ter- 
tuilian's    opponents    who  favoured  laxity  had  appealed  exactly  in  the  same  way  to 
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4.  The  original  conception  of  the  relation  of  the  Church  to 
salvation  or  eternal  bliss  was  altered  by  this  development. 
According  to  the  older  notion  the  Church  was  the  sure  com 
munion  of  salvation  and  of  saints,  which  rested  on  the  forgive 
ness  of  sins  mediated  by  baptism,  and  excluded  everything  un 
holy.  It  is  not  the  Church,  but  God  alone,  that  forgives  sins, 
and,  as  a  rule,  indeed,  this  is  only  done  through  baptism,  though, 
in  virtue  of  his  unfathomable  grace,  also  now  and  then  by  special 
proclamations,  the  pardon  coming  into  effect  for  repentant  sinners, 
after  death,  in  heaven.  If  Christendom  readmitted  gross  sinners,  it 
would  anticipate  the  judgment  of  God,  as  it  would  thereby  assure 
them  of  salvation.  Hence  it  can  only  take  back  those  who  have 
been  excluded  in  cases  where  their  offences  have  not  been  commit 
ted  against  God  himself,  but  have  consisted  in  transgressing 
the  commandments  of  the  Church,  that  is,  in  venial  sins. l  But 
in  course  of  time  it  was  just  in  lay  circles  that  faith  in  God's 
grace  became  weaker  and  trust  in  the  Church  stronger.  He 
whom  the  Church  abandoned  was  lost  to  the  world;  therefore 
she  must  not  abandon  him.  This  state  of  things  was  expressed 
in  the  new  interpretation  of  the  proposition,  "no  salvation  out 
side  the  Church"  ("extra  ecclesiam  nulla  salus"),  viz.,  the 
Church  alone  saves  from  damnation  which  is  otherwise  certain. 
In  this  conception  the  nature  of  the  Church  is  depotentiated, 
but  her  powers  are  extended.  If  she  is  the  institution  which, 
according  to  Cyprian,  is  the  indispensable  preliminary  condition 
of  salvation,  she  can  no  longer  be  a  sure  communion  of  the  saved ; 
in  other  words,  she  becomes  an  institution  from  which  proceeds 
the  communion  of  saints ;  she  includes  both  saved  and  unsaved. 
Thus  her  religious  character  consists  in  her  being  the  indispens- 

numerous  Bible  texts,  e.g.,  Matt.  X.  231X1.  19  etc.,  see  de  monog ,  de  pudic.,  de 
ieiun.  Cyprian  is  also  able  to  quote  many  passages  from  the  Gospels.  However, 
as  the  bishops  and  their  party  did  not  modify  their  conception  of  baptism,  but 
rather  maintained  in  principle,  as  before,  that  baptism  imposes  only  obligations  for 
the  future,  the  "evangelical  reaction"  must  not  be  estimated  very  highly;  (see 
below,  p.  117,  and  my  essay  in  the  Zeitschrift  fiir  Theologie  und  Kirche,  Vol,  I., 
"Die  Lehre  von  der  Seligkeit  allein  durch  den  Glauben  in  der  alten  Kirche." 

1  The  distinction  of  sins  committed  against  God  himself,  as  we  find  it  in  Ter- 
tullian,  Cyprian,  and  other  Fathers,  remains  involved  in  an  obscurity  that  I  cannot 
clear  up. 
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able  medium,  in  so  far  as  she  alone  guarantees  to  the  individual 
the  possibility  of  redemption.  From  this,  however,  it  immedi 
ately  follows  that  the  Church  would  anticipate  the  judgment 
of  God  if  she  finally  excluded  anyone  from  her  membership 
who  did  not  give  her  up  of  his  own  accord  ;  whereas  she  could 
never  prejudge  the  ultimate  destiny  of  a  man  by  readmission.  * 
But  it  also  follows  that  the  Church  must  possess  a  means  of 
repairing  any  injury  upon  earth,  a  means  of  equal  value  with 
baptism,  namely,  a  sacrament  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  With 
this  she  acts  in  God's  name  and  stead,  but  —  and  herein  lies  the 
inconsistency  —  she  cannot  by  this  means  establish  any  final 
condition  of  Salvation.  In  bestowing  forgiveness  on  the  sinner 
she  in  reality  only  reconciles  him  with  herself,  and  thereby,  in 
fact,  merely  removes  the  certainty  of  damnation.  In  accord 
ance  with  this  theory  the  holiness  of  the  Church  can  merely 
consist  in  her  possession  of  the  means  of  salvation  :  the  Church 
is  a  holy  institution  in  virtue  of  the  gifts  with  which  sJie  is 
endowed.  She  is  the  moral  seminary  that  trains  for  salvation 
and  the  institution  that  exercises  divine  powers  in  Christ's  room. 
Both  of  these  conceptions  presuppose  political  forms  ;  both 
necessarily  require  priests  and  more  especially  an  episcopate. 
(In  de  pudic.  21  Tertullian  already  defines  the  position  of  his 
adversary  by  the  saying,  "  ecclesia  est  numerus  episcoporum.") 
This  episcopate  by  its  unity  guarantees  the  unity  of  the  Church 
and  has  received  the  power  to  forgive  sins  (Cyp.,  ep.  69.  II). 
The  new  conception  of  the  Church,  which  was  a  necessary 
outcome  of  existing  circumstances  and  which,  we  may  remark, 
was  not  formulated  in  contradictory  terms  by  Cyprian,  but  by 
Roman  bishops,  2  was  the  first  thing  that  gave  a  fundamental 

1  Cyprian  never  expelled  any  one  from  the  Church,  unless  he  had  attacked  the 
authority  of  the  bishops,  and  thus  in  the  opinion  of  this  Father  placed  himself 
outside  her  pale  by  his  own  act. 


Hippol.j  Philos.  IX.  12  :  Kxi  !f#p*/30A»jv  ruv  %I%XVIODV  Trpbt;  rovro  'e 

Atyere    TX    %i%xvix    trvvxv'zsiv    T&  FIT  a,  TOVTSPTIV  sv  T%  sxx^ytx  TCVI; 

'AAA.2  xxi  Tqv  xificarov  TOV  N#£  eii;  opofcapx  e 
xxi    xvv£$    xxi    hvxoi    xxi  xopxxst;  xxi  TTXVTX  TX  xxQxpx  xxi 
v    $s7v    eJvxi    sv    sxx^trix    6(j.oiu$'     xxi    ro'?x    Trpo;   TCVTO  SVVXTOI;  y,v 
%p[j.vjvevirev.    From  Tertull.,  de  idolol.  24,  one  cannot  help  assuming  that  even 
before    the    year    200  the  laxer  sort  in  Carthage  had  already  appealed  to  the  Ark. 
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religious  significance  to  the  separation  of  clergy  and  laity.  The 
powers  exercised  by  bishops  and  priests  were  thereby  fixed 
and  hallowed.  No  doubt  the  old  order  of  things,  which  gave 
laymen  a  share  in  the  administration  of  moral  discipline,  still 
continued  in  the  third  century,  but  it  became  more  and  more 
a  mere  form.  The  bishop  became  the  practical  vicegerent  of 
Christ;  he  disposed  of  the  power  to  bind  and  to  loose.  But 
the  recollection  of  the  older  form  of  Christianity  continued  to 
exert  an  influence  on  the  Catholic  Church  of  the  third  century. 
It  is  true  that,  if  we  can  trust  Hippolytus'  account,  Calixtus 
had  by  this  time  firmly  set  his  face  against  the  older  idea,  in 
asmuch  as  he  not  only  defined  the  Church  as  essentially  a  mixed 
body  (corpus  permixtum),  but  also  asserted  the  unlawfulness  of 
deposing  the  bishop  even  in  case  of  mortal  sin.  *  But  we  do 
not  find  that  definition  in  Cyprian,  and,  what  is  of  more  im 
portance,  he  still  required  a  definite  degree  of  active  Christianity 
as  a  sine  qua  non  in  the  case  of  bishops;  and  assumed  it  as 
a  self-evident  necessity.  He  who  does  not  give  evidence  of  this 
forfeits  his  episcopal  office  ipso  facto.  2  Now  if  we  consider 

("  Viderimus  si  secundum  arcae  typum  et  corvus  et  milvus  et  lupus  et  canis  et  serpens 
in  ecclesia  erit.  Certe  idololatres  in  arcse  typo  non  habetur.  Quod  in  area  non 
fuit,  in  ecclesia  non  sit").  But  we  do  not  know  what  form  this  took  and  what 
inferences  they  drew.  Moreover,  we  have  here  a  very  instructive  example  of  the 
multitudinous  difficulties  in  which  the  Fathers  were  involved  by  typology:  the  Ark 
is  the  Church,  hence  the  dogs  and  snakes  are  men.  To  solve  these  problems  it 
required  an  abnormal  degree  of  acuteness  and  wit,  especially  as  each  solution 
always  started  fresh  questions.  Orig.  (Horn.  II.  in  Genes.  III.)  also  viewed  the  Ark 
as  the  type  of  the  Church  (the  working  out  of  the  image  in  Horn.  I.  in  Ezech., 
Lomm.  XIV.  p.  24  sq.,  is  instructive);  but  apparently  in  the  wild  animals  he 
rather  sees  the  simple  Christians  who  are  not  yet  sufficiently  trained  —  at  any  rate 
he  does  not  refer  to  the  whoremongers  and  adulterers  who  must  be  tolerated  in 
the  Church.  The  Roman  bishop  Stephen  again,  positively  insisted  on  Calixtus' 
conception  of  the  Church,  whereas  Cornelius  followed  Cyprian  (see  Euseb.,  H.  E. 
VI.  43.  10),  who  never  declared  sinners  to  be  a  necessary  part  of  the  Church  in 
the  same  fashion  as  Calixtus  did.  (See  the  following  note  and  Cyp.,  epp.  67.  6  ;  68.  5). 


1  Philos.,    l.c,t  KaAA/0"rc£  e^oyiJ-txriarey  OTTUI;  £i  sTria-xoTrot;  ufidtproi  TI,  si  xcti  vrpbt; 
QXVXTOV,  \JLV\  $s7v  KotrccrMsffdai.     That  Hippolytus  is  not  exaggerating  here  is  evident 
from    Cyp.,    epp.    67,    68;    for   these  passages  make  it  very  probable  that  Stephen 
also    assumed    the    irremovability    of    a    bishop    on  account  of  gross  sins  or  other 
failings. 

2  See  Cypr.,  epp.  65,  66,  68;  also  55.  n. 
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that  Cyprian  makes  the  Church,  as  the  body  of  believers  (plebs 
credentium))  so  dependent  on  the  bishops,  that  the  latter  are 
the  only  Christians  not  under  tutelage,  the  demand  in  question 
denotes  a  great  deal.  It  carries  out  the  old  idea  of  the  Church 
in  a  certain  fashion,  as  far  as  the  bishops  are  concerned.  But 
for  this  very  reason  it  endangers  the  new  conception  in  a  point 
of  capital  importance;  for  the  spiritual  acts  of  a  sinful  bishop 
are  invalid ;  *  and  if  the  latter,  as  a  notorious  sinner,  is  no 
longer  bishop,  the  whole  certainty  of  the  ecclesiastical  system 
ceases.  Moreover,  an  appeal  to  the  certainty  of  God's  installing 
the  bishops  and  always  appointing  the  right  ones 2  is  of  no 
avail,  if  false  ones  manifestly  find  their  way  in.  Hence  Cyprian's 
idea  of  the  Church — and  this  is  no  dishonour  to  him — still  in 
volved  an  inconsistency  which,  in  the  fourth  century,  was  des 
tined  to  produce  a  very  serious  crisis  in  the  Donatist  struggle.  3 
The  view,  however — which  Cyprian  never  openly  expressed, 
and  which  was  merely  the  natural  inference  from  his  theory— 
that  the  Catholic  Church,  though  the  "one  dove"  ("una  co- 
lumba"),  is  in  truth  not  coincident  with  the  number  of  the  elect, 
was  clearly  recognised  and  frankly  expressed  by  Origen  be 
fore  him.  Origen  plainly  distinguished  between  spiritual  and 
fleshly  members  of  the  Church ;  and  spoke  of  such  as  only  be 
long  to  her  outwardly,  but  are  not  Christians.  As  these  are 
finally  overpowered  by  the  gates  of  hell,  Origen  does  not  hesitate 
to  class  them  as  merely  seeming  members  of  the  Church. 
Conversely,  he  contemplates  the  possibility  of  a  person  being 
expelled  from  her  fellowship  and  yet  remaining  a  member  in 

1  This  is  asserted  by  Cyprian  in  epp.  65.  4  and  67.  3;  but  he  even  goes  onto 
declare    that    everyone    is    polluted   that  has  fellowship  with  an  impure  priest,  and 
takes  part  in  the  offering  celebrated  by  him. 

2  On  this  point  the  greatest  uncertainty  prevails  in  Cyprian.     Sometimes  he  says 
that  God  himself  instals  the  bishops,  and  it  is  therefore  a  deadly  sin  against  God 
to    criticise    them    (*.£•.,    in    ep.    66.    i);  on  other  occasions  he  remembers  that  the 
bishops  have  been  ordained  by  bishops;  and  again,  as  in  ep.  67.  3,  4,  he  appears 
to  acknowledge  the  community's  right  to  choose  and  control  them.     Cf.  the  sections 
referring    to  Cyprian  in  Reuter's  "  Augustinische  Studien"  (Zeitschrift  fur  Kirchen- 
geschichte,  Vol.  VII.,  p.  199  ff.). 

3  The  Donatists  were  quite  justified  in  appealing  to  Cyprian,  that  is,  in  one  of 
his  two  aspects. 
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the  eyes  of  God.  l  Nevertheless  he  by  no  means  attained  to 
clearness  on  the  point,  in  which  case,  moreover,  he  would  have 
been  the  first  to  do  so;  nor  did  he  give  an  impulse  to  further 
reflection  on  the  problem.  Besides,  speculations  were  of  no 

1  Origen  not  only  distinguishes  between  different  groups  within  the  Church  as 
judged  by  their  spiritual  understanding  and  moral  development  (Comm.  in  Matt. 
Tom.  XI.  at  Chap.  XV.  29;  Horn.  II.  in  Genes.  Chap.  3;  Horn,  in  Cantic.  Tom.  I. 
at  Chap.  I.  4:  "ecclesia  una  quidem  est.,  cum  perfecta  est;  multae  vero  sunt 
adolescentube,  cum  adhuc  instruuntur  et  proficiunt";  Horn.  III.  in  Levit.  Chap,  iii.), 
but  also  between  spiritual  and  carnal  members  (Horn.  XXVI.  in  Num.  Chap,  vii.)  i.e., 
between  true  Christians  and  those  who  only  bear  that  name  without  heartfelt  faith 
— who  outwardly  take  part  in  everything,  but  bring  forth  fruits  neither  in  belief 
nor  conduct.  Such  Christians  he  as  little  views  as  belonging  to  the  Church  as  does 
Clement  of  Alexandria  (see  Strom.  VII.  14.  87,  88).  To  him  they  are  like  the 
Jebusites  who  were  left  in  Jerusalem:  they  have  no  part  in  the  promises  of  Christ, 
but  are  lost  (Comm.  in  Matt.  T.  XII.  c.  xii.).  It  is  the  Church's  task  to  remove 
such  members,  whence  we  see  that  Origen  was  far  from  sharing  Calixtus'  view  of 
the  Church  as  a  corpus  permixtum\  but  to  carry  out  this  process  so  perfectly  that 
only  the  holy  and  the  saved  remain  is  a  work  beyond  the  powers  of  human  sagacity. 
One  must  therefore  content  oneself  with  expelling  notorious  sinners ;  see  Horn.  XXI. 
in  Jos.,  c.  i.  :  "sunt  qui  ignobilem  et  degenerem  vitam  ducunt,  qui  et  fide  et  actibus 
et  omni  conversatione  sua  perversi  sunt.  Neque  enim  possibile  est,  ad  liquidum 
purgari  ecclesiam,  dum  in  terris  est,  ita  ut  neque  impius  in  ea  quisquam,  neque 
peccator  residere  videatur,  sed  sint  in  ea  omnes  sancti  et  beati,  et  in  quibus  nulla 
prorsus  peccati  macula  deprehendatur.  Sed  sicut  dicitur  de  zizaniis:  Ne  forte  erad- 
icantes  zizania  simul  eradicetis  et  triticum,  ita  etiam  super  iis  dici  potest,  in  quibus 
vel  dubia  vel  occulta  peccata  sunt . . .  Eos  saltern  eiiciamus  quos  possumus,  quorum 
peccata  manifesta  sunt.  Ubi  enim  peccatum  non  est  evidens,  eiicere  de  ecclesia 
neminem  possumus."  In  this  way  indeed  very  many  wicked  people  remain  in  the 
Church  (Comm.  in  Matt.  T.  X.  at  c.  xiii.  47  f. :  \j.y  %evi%c3/j.eQtx,  lav  opupev  fipuv 
TO,  a8poi<T(j,aiTC£  TreTrhypu/tsvoe  xxi  Trovypuv);  but  in  his  work  against  Celsus  Origen 
already  propounded  that  empiric  and  relative  theory  of  the  Christian  Churches 
•which  views  them  as  simply  ^better"  than  the  societies  and  civic  communities  existing 
alongside  of  them.  The  2Qth  and  3<Dth  chapters  of  the  3rd  book  against  Celsus, 
in  which  he  compares  the  Christians  with  the  other  population  of  Athens,  Corinth, 
and  Alexandria,  and  the  heads  of  congregations  with  the  councillors  and  mayors  of 
these  cities,  are  exceedingly  instructive  and  attest  the  revolution  of  the  times.  In 
conclusion,  however,  we  must  point  out  that  Origen  expressly  asserts  that  a  person 
unjustly  excommunicated  remains  a  member  of  the  Church  in  God's  eyes;  see 
Horn.  XIV.  in  Levit.  c.  iii.:  "ita  fit,  ut  interdum  ille  qui  foras  mittitur  intussit,  et 
ille  foris,  qui  intus  videtur  retineri."  Dollinger  (Hippolytus  and  Calixtus,  page 
254  ff.)  has  correctly  concluded  that  Origen  followed  the  disputes  between  Hip 
polytus  and  Calixtus  in  Rome,  and  took  the  side  of  the  former.  Origen's  trenchant 
remarks  about  the  pride  and  arrogance  of  the  bishops  of  large  towns  (in  Matth. 

XL.  9*  f.5  !  .XIL  9~14 :  XVL  8-  22  and  elsewhere>  e-S->  <*e  orat.  28,  Horn.  VI.  in 
Isal  c.  i.,  in  Job.  X.  16),  and  his  denunciation  of  such  of  them  as,  in  order  to 
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use  here.  The  Church  with  her  priests,  her  holy  books,  and 
gifts  of  grace,  that  is,  the  moderate  secularisation  of  Christen 
dom  corrected  by  the  means  of  grace,  was  absolutely  needed 
in  order  to  prevent  a  complete  lapse  into  immorality.  l 

But  a  minority  struggled  against  this  Church,  not  with  specu 
lations,  but  by  demanding  adherence  to  the  old  practice  with 
regard  to  lapsed  members.  Under  the  leadership  of  the  Roman 
presbyter,  Novatian,  this  section  formed  a  coalition  in  the 
Empire  that  opposed  the  Catholic  confederation.  2  Their  ad 
herence  to  the  old  system  of  Church  discipline  involved  a  re 
action  against  the  secularising  process,  which  did  not  seem  to 
be  tempered  by  the  spiritual  powers  of  the  bishops.  Novatian's 
conception  of  the  Church,  of  ecclesiastical  absolution  and  the 
rights  of  the  priests,  and  in  short,  his  notion  of  the  power  of 
the  keys  is  different  from  that  of  his  opponents.  This  is  clear 
from,  a  variety  of  considerations.  For  he  (with  his  followers) 
assigned  to  the  Church  the  right  and  duty  of  expelling  gross 
sinners  once  for  all ; 3  he  denied  her  the  authority  to  absolve 

glorify  God,  assume  a  mere  distinction  of  names  between  Father  and  Son,  are  also 
correctly  regarded  by  Langen  as  specially  referring  to  the  Roman  ecclesiastics 
(Geschichte  der  romischen  Kirche  I.  p.  242).  Thus  Calixtus  was  opposed  by  the  three 
greatest  theologians  of  the  age — Tertullian,  Hippolytus,  and  Origen. 

1  If,    in    assuming    the   irremovability    of   a  bishop  even  in  case  of  mortal  sin, 
the  Roman  bishops  went  beyond  Cyprian,  Cyprian  drew  from  his  conception  of  the 
Church    a    conclusion    which    the    former    rejected,    viz.,    the  invalidity  of  baptism 
administered    by    non-Catholics.     Here,  in  all  likelihood,  the  Roman  bishops  were 
only    determined    by  their  interest  in  smoothing  the  way  to  a  return  or  admission 
to    the    Church    in    the    case    of   non-Catholics.     In   this  instance  they  were  again 
induced    to    adhere   to  their  old  practice  from  a  consideration  of  the  catholicity  of 
the    Church.     It    redounds    to  Cyprian's  credit  that  he  drew  and  firmly  maintained 
the    undeniable    inferences    from  his  own  theory  in  spite  of  tradition.     The  matter 
never  led  to  a  great  dogmatic  controversy. 

2  As    to    the    events    during  the  vacancy  in  the  Roman  see  immediately  before 
Novatian's  schism,  and  the  part  then  played  by  the  latter,  who  was  still  a  member 
of  the  Church,  see  my  essay:  "Die  Briefe  des  romischen  Klerus  aus  der  Zeit.  der 
Sedisvacanz  im  Jahre  250"  (Abhandl.  f.  Weizsacker,  1892). 

3  So    far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  Novatian  himself  did  not  extend  the  severer 
treatment  to  all  gross  sinners  (see  ep.  55.  26,  27);  but  only  decreed  it  in  the  case 
of  the    lapsed.     It  is,  however,  very  probable  that  in  the  later  Novatian  Churches 
no   mortal  sinner  was  absolved  (see,  e.g.)  Socrates,  H.  E.  I.  10).     The  statement  of 
Ambrosius    (de  paenit.  III.  3)  that  Novatian  made  no  difference  between  gross  and 
lesser  sins  and  equally  refused  forgiveness  to  transgressors  of  every  kind  distorts  the 
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idolaters,  but  left  these  to  the  forgiveness  of  God  who  alone 
has  the  power  of  pardoning  sins  committed  against  himself; 
and  he  asserted:  "non  est  pax  illi  ab  episcopo  necessaria 
habituro  glorise  suae  (scil.  martyrii)  pacem  et  accepturo  maiorem 
de  domini  dignatione  mercedem," — "the  absolution  of  the  bishop 
is  not  needed  by  him  who  will  receive  the  peace  of  his  glory 
(i.e.,  martyrdcm)  and  will  obtain  a  greater  reward  from  the 
approbation  of  the  Lord"  (Cypr.  ep.  57.  4),  and  on  the  other 
hand  taught :  "  peccato  alterius  inquinari  alterum  et  idololatriam 
delinquentis  ad  non  delinquentem  transire/' — "  the  one  is  defiled 
by  the  sin  of  the  other  and  the  idolatry  of  the  transgressor 
passes  over  to  him  who  does  not  transgress."  His  proposition 
that  none  but  God  can  forgive  sins  does  not  depotentiate  the 
idea  of  the  Church ;  but  secures  both  her  proper  religious  signifi 
cance  and  the  full  sense  of  her  dispensations  of  grace :  it  limits 
her  powers  and  extent  in  favour  of  her  content.  Refusal  of  her 
forgiveness  under  certain  circumstances — though  this  does  not 
exclude  the  confident  hope  of  God's  mercy — can  only  mean 
that  in  Novatian's  view  this  forgiveness  is  the  foundation  of 
salvation  and  does  not  merely  avert  the  certainty  of  perdition. 
To  the  Novatians,  then,  membership  of  the  Church  is  not  the 
sine  qua  non  of  salvation,  but  it  really  secures  it  in  some  measure. 
In  certain  cases  nevertheless  the  Church  may  not  anticipate  the 
judgment  of  God.  Now  it  is  never  by  exclusion,  but  by  re- 
admission,  that  she  does  so.  As  the  assembly  of  the  baptised, 
who  have  received  God's  forgiveness,  the  Church  must  be  a 
real  communion  of  salvation  and  of  saints ;  hence  she  cannot 
endure  unholy  persons  in  her  midst  without  losing  her  essence. 
Each  gross  sinner  that  is  tolerated  within  her  calls  her  legiti 
macy  in  question.  But,  from  this  point  of  view,  the  constitution 
of  the  Church,  i.e.,  the  distinction  of  lay  and  spiritual  and  the 
authority  of  the  bishops,  likewise  retained  nothing  but  the 
secondary  importance  it  had  in  earlier  times.  For,  according  to 
those  principles,  the  primary  question  as  regards  Church  member- 
truth  as  much  as  did  the  old  reproach  laid  to  his  charge,  viz.,  that  he  as  "a  Stoic" 
made  no  distinction  between  sins.  Moreover,  in  excluding  gross  sinners,  Novatian's 
followers  did  not  mean  to  abandon  them,  but  to  leave  them  under  the  discipline 
and  intercession  of  the  Church. 
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ship  is  not  connection  with  the  clergy  (the  bishop).  It  is  rather 
connection  with  the  community,  fellowship  with  which  secures 
the  salvation  that  may  indeed  be  found  outside  its  pale,  but 
not  with  certainty.  But  other  causes  contributed  to  lessen  the 
importance  of  the  bishops :  the  art  of  casuistry,  so  far-reach 
ing  in  its  results,  was  unable  to  find  a  fruitful  soil  here,  and 
the  laity  were  treated  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the  clergy. 
The  ultimate  difference  between  Novatian  and  Cyprian  as  to  the 
idea  of  the  Church  and  the  power  to  bind  and  loose  did  not 
become  clear  to  the  latter  himself.  This  was  because,  in  regard 
to  the  idea  of  the  Church,  he  partly  overlooked  the  inferences 
from  his  own  view  and  to  some  extent  even  directly  repudiated 
them.  An  attempt  to  lay  down  a  principle  for  judging  the  case 
is  found  in  ep.  69.  7 :  "  We  and  the  schismatics  have  neither  the 
same  law  of  the  creed  nor  the  same  interrogation,  for  when 
they  say:  'you  believe  in  the  remission  of  sins  and  eternal  life 
through  the  holy  Church',  they  speak  falsely"  ("non  est  una 
nobis  et  schismaticis  symboli  lex  neque  eadem  interrogatio ; 
nam  cum  dicunt,  credis  in  remissionem  peccatorum  et  vitam 
aeternam  per  sanctam  ecclesiam,  mentiuntur ").  Nor  did  Diony- 
sius  of  Alexandria,  who  endeavoured  to  accumulate  reproaches 
against  Novatian,  succeed  in  forming  any  effective  accusation 
(Euseb.,  H.  E.  VII.  8).  Pseudo-Cyprian  had  just  as  little  success 
(ad  Novatianum). 

It  was  not  till  the  subsequent  period,  when  the  Catholic 
Church  had  resolutely  pursued  the  path  she  had  entered,  that 
the  difference  in  principle  manifested  itself  with  unmistakable 
plainness.  The  historical  estimate  of  the  contrast  must  vary 
in  proportion  as  one  contemplates  the  demands  of  primitive 
Christianity  or  the  requirements  of  the  time.  The  Novatian 
confederation  undoubtedly  preserved  a  valuable  remnant  of  the 
old  tradition.  The  idea  that  the  Church,  as  a  fellowship  of 
salvation,  must  also  be  the  fellowship  of  saints-  (Kufapol)  corre 
sponds  to  the  ideas  of  the  earliest  period.  The  followers  of 
Novatian  did  not  entirely  identify  the  political  and  religious 
attributes  of  the  Church ;  they  neither  transformed  the  gifts  of 
salvation  into  means  of  education,  nor  confused  the  reality  with 
the  possibility  of  redemption ;  and  they  did  not  completely  lower 
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the  requirements  for  a  holy  life.  But  on  the  other  hand,  in 
view  of  the  minimum  insisted  upon,  the  claim  that  they  were 
the  really  evangelical  party  and  that  they  fulfilled  the  law  of 
Christ^  was  a  presumption.  The  one  step  taken  to  avert  the 
secularising  of  the  Church,  exclusion  of  the  lapsed,  was  certainly, 
considering  the  actual  circumstances  immediately  following  a 
great  apostasy,  a  measure  of  radical  importance ;  but,  estimated 
by  the  Gospel  and  in  fact  simply  by  the  demands  of  the  Mon- 
tanists  fifty  years  before,  it  was  remarkably  insignificant.  These 
Catharists  did  indeed  go  the  length  of  expelling  all  so-called 
mortal  sinners,  because  it  was  too  crying  an  injustice  to  treat 
libellatici  more  severely  than  unabashed  transgressors ; 2  but, 
even  then,  it  was  still  a  gross  self-deception  to  style  them 
selves  the  "pure  ones",  since  the  Novatian  Churches  speedily 
ceased  to  be  any  stricter  than  the  Catholic  in  their  renunciation 
of  the  world.  At  least  we  do  not  hear  that  asceticism  and 
devotion  to  religious  faith  were  very  much  more  prominent  in 

1  The  title  of  the  evangelical  life  (evangelical  perfection,  imitation  of  Christ)  in 
contrast    to    that  of  ordinary  Catholic  Christians,  a  designation  which  we  first  find 
among  the  Encratites  (see  Vol.  I.  p.  237,  note  3)  and  Marcionites  (see  Tertull.,  adv. 
Marc.  IV.  14:  "Venio  nunc  ad  ordinarias  sententias  Marcionis,  per  quas  proprietatem 
doctrinae    suse  inducit  ad  edictum,  ut  ita  dixerim,  Christi,  Beati  mendici  etc."),  and 
then  in  Tertullian  (in  his  pre-Montanist  period,  see  ad  mart.,  de  patient.,  de  paenit, 
de   idolol.;    in   his   later   career,    see    de    coron.    8,    9,    13,  14;  de  fuga  8,  13;  de 
ieiun.  6,  8,  15;  de  monog.  3,  5,  n;  see  Aube,  Les  Chretiens  dans  1'empire  Remain 
de   la    fin    des    Antonins,    1881,    p.  237   ff. :  "Chretiens  intransigeants  et  Chretiens 
opportunistes")  was  expressly  claimed  by  Novatian  (Cypr.,  ep.  44.  3:  "siNovatiani 
se    adsertores    evangelii    et    Christi    esse    confitentur";  46.  2:  "nee  putetis,  sic  vos 
evangelium     Christi    adserere").     Cornelius    in    Eusebius,    H.    E.    VI.    43.  n   calls 
Novatian:  6  exdixyryi;  TOV  evotyyehiov.     This  is  exceedingly  instructive,  and  all  the 
more  so  when  we  note  that,  even  as  far  back  as  the  end  of  the  second  century,  it 
was  not  the  "evangelical",  but  the  lax,  who  declared  the  claims  of  the  Gospel  to 
be  satisfied  if  they  kept  God  in  their  hearts,  but  otherwise  lived  in  entire  conform 
ity    with  the  world.     See  Tertullian,  de  spec,   i;  de  paenit.  5:  "Sed  aiunt  quidam, 
satis    deum    habere,    si   corde   et  animo  suspiciatur,  licet  actu  minus  fiat;  itaque  se 
salvo    metu    et   fide   peccare,    hoc    est    salva   castitate  matrimonia  violare  etc.";  de 
ieiun.    2:    "Et    scimus,    quales    sint   carnalium  commodorum  suasoriae,  quam  facile 
dicatur:    Opus  est  de  totis  praecordiis  credam,  diligam  deum  et  proximum  tanquam 
me.     In  his  enim  duobus  praeceptis  tota  lex  pendet  et  prophetae,  non  in  pulmonum 
et    intestinorum    meorum   inanitate."     The    Valentinian    Heracleon    was    similarly 
understood,  see  above  Vol.  I.  p.  262. 

2  Tertullian  (de  pud.  22)  had  already  protested  vigorously  against  such  injustice. 
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the  Catharist  Church  than  in  the  Catholic.  On  the  contrary, 
judging  from  the  sources  that  have  come  down  to  us,  we  may 
confidently  say  that  the  picture  presented  by  the  two  Churches 
in  the  subsequent  period  was  practically  identical. l  As  Nova- 
tian's  adherents  did  not  differ  from  the  opposite  party  in  doctrine 
and  constitution,  their  discipline  of  penance  appears  an  archaic 
fragment  which  it  was  a  doubtful  advantage  to  preserve;  and 
their  rejection  of  the  Catholic  dispensations  of  grace  (practice 
of  rebaptism)  a  revolutionary  measure,  because  it  had  insufficient 
justification.  But  the  distinction  between  venial  and  mortal  sins, 
a  theory  they  held  in  common  with  the  Catholic  Church,  could 
not  but  prove  especially  fatal  to  them ;  whereas  their  opponents, 
through  their  new  regulations  as  to  penance,  softened  this  dis 
tinction,  and  that  not  to  the  detriment  of  morality.  For  an 
entirely  different  treatment  of  so-called  gross  and  venial  trans 
gressions  must  in  every  case  deaden  the  conscience  towards 
the  latter. 

5.  If  we  glance  at  the  Catholic  Church  and  leave  the 
melancholy  recriminations  out  of  account,  we  cannot  fail  to  see 
the  wisdom,  foresight,  and  comparative  strictness 2  with  which 
the  bishops  carried  out  the  great  revolution  that  so  depotentiated 
the  Church  as  to  make  her  capable  of  becoming  a  prop  of 
civic  society  and  of  the  state,  without  forcing  any  great  changes 
upon  them.  3  In  learning  to  look  upon  the  Church  as  a  training 

1  From  Socrates'  Ecclesiastical  History  we  can  form  a  good  idea  of  the  state 
of  the  Novatian  communities  in  Constantinople  and  Asia  Minor.  On  the  later 
history  of  the  Catharist  Church  see  my  article  "Novatian",  I.e.,  667  ff.  The  most 
remarkable  feature  of  this  history  is  the  amalgamation  of  Novatian's  adherents  in 
Asia  Minor  with  the  Montanists  and  the  absence  of  distinction  between  their  man 
ner  of  life  and  that  of  the  Catholics.  In  the  4th  century  of  course  the  Novatians 
were  nevertheless  very  bitterly  attacked. 

3    This  indeed  was  disputed  by  Hippolytus  and  Origen. 

3  This  last  conclusion  was  come  to  after  painful  scruples,  particularly  in  the 
East—as  we  may  learn  from  the  6th  and  7th  books  of  Eusebius'  Ecclesiastical 
History.  For  a  time  the  majority  of  the  Oriental  bishops  adopted  an  attitude 
favourable  to  Novatian  and  unfavourable  to  Cornelius  and  Cyprian.  Then  they 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  latter,  though  without  adopting  the  milder  discipline  in 
all  cases  (see  the  canons  of  Ancyra  and  Neocsesarea  IV.  ssec.  init).  Throughout 
the  East  the  whole  question  became  involved  in  confusion,  and  was  not  decided 
in  accordance  with  clear  principles.  In  giving  up  the  last  remnant  of  her  exclusiveness 
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school  for  salvation,  provided  with  penalties  and  gifts  of  grace, 
and  in  giving  up  its  religious  independence  in  deference  to  her 
authority,  Christendom  as  it  existed  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
third  century, l  submitted  to  an  arrangement  that  was  really 
best  adapted  to  its  own  interests.  In  the  great  Church  every 
distinction  between  her  political  and  religious  conditions  neces 
sarily  led  to  fatal  disintegrations,  to  laxities,  such  as  arose  in 
Carthage  owing  to  the  enthusiastic  behaviour  of  the  confessors; 
or  to  the  breaking  up  of  communities.  The  last  was  a  danger 

(the  canons  of  Elvira  are  still  very  strict  while  those  of  Aries  are  lax),  the  Church 
became  "Catholic''  in  quite  a  special  sense,  in  other  words,  she  became  a  com 
munity  where  everyone  could  find  his  place,  provided  he  submitted  to  certain 
regulations  and  rules.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  was  the  Church's  pre-eminent  im 
portance  for  society  and  the  state  assured.  It  was  no  longer  variance,  and  no  longer 
the  sword  (Matt.  X.  34,  35),  but  peace  and  safety  that  she  brought;  she  was  now- 
capable  of  becoming  an  educative  or,  since  there  was  little  more  to  educate  in  the 
older  society,  a  conservative  power.  At  an  earlier  date  the  Apologists  (Justin, 
Melito,  Tertullian  himself)  had  already  extolled  her  as  such,  but  it  was  not  till 
now  that  she  really  possessed  this  capacity.  Among  Christians,  first  the  Encratites 
and  Marcionites,  next  the  adherents  of  the  new  prophecy,  and  lastly  the  Novatians 
had  by  turns  opposed  the  naturalisation  of  their  religion  in  the  world  and  the 
transformation  of  the  Church  into  a  political  commonwealth.  Their  demands  had 
progressively  become  less  exacting,  whence  also  their  internal  vigour  had  grown 
ever  weaker.  But,  in  view  of  the  continuous  secularising  of  Christendom,  the 
Montanist  demands  at  the  beginning  of  the  3rd  century  already  denoted  no  less 
than  those  of  the  Encratites  about  the  middle  of  the  second,  and  no  more  than 
those  of  the  Novatians  about  the  middle  of  the  third.  The  Church  resolutely 
declared  war  on  all  these  attempts  to  elevate  evangelical  perfection  to  an  inflexible 
law  for  all,  and  overthrew  her  opponents.  She  pressed  on  in  her  world-wide 
mission  and  appeased  her  conscience  by  allowing  a  twofold  morality  within  her 
bounds.  Thus  she  created  the  conditions  which  enabled  the  ideal  of  evangelical 
perfection  to  be  realised  in  her  own  midst,  in  the  form  of  monasticism,  without 
threatening  her  existence.  "What  is  monasticism  but  an  ecclesiastical  institution  that 
makes  it  possible  to  separate  oneself  from  the  world  and  to  remain  in  the  Church, 
to  separate  oneself  from  the  outward  Church  without  renouncing  her,  to  set  oneself 
apart  for  purposes  of  sanctification  and  yet  to  claim  the  highest  rank  among  her 
members,  to  form  a  brotherhood  and  yet  to  further  the  interests  of  the  Church  ? " 
In  succeeding  times  great  Church  movements,  such  as  the  Montanist  and  Nova- 
*jan,  only  succeeded  in  attaining  local  or  provincial  importance.  See  the  movement 
at  Rome  at  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century,  of  which  we  unfortunately  know  so 
little  (Lipsius,  Chronologic  der  romischen  Bischofe,  pp.  250—255),  the  Donatist 
Revolution,  and  the  Audiani  in  the  East. 

1    It   is  a  characteristic  circumstance  that  Tertullian's  deieiun.  does  not  assume  that 
the  great  mass  of  Christians  possess  an  actual  knowledge  of  the  Bible. 
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incurred  in  all  cases  where  the  attempt  was  made  to  exercise 
unsparing  severity.  A  casuistic  proceeding  was  necessary  as 
well  as  a  firm  union  of  the  bishops  as  pillars  of  the  Church. 
Not  the  least  important  result  of  the  crises  produced  by  the 
great  persecutions  was  the  fact  that  the  bishops  in  West  and 
East  were  thereby  forced  into  closer  connection  and  at  the 
same  time  acquired  full  jurisdiction  ("  per  episcopos  solos  peccata 
posse  dimitti ").  If  we  consider  that  the  archiepiscopal  constitu 
tion  had  not  only  been  simultaneously  adopted,  but  had  also 
attained  the  chief  significance  in  the  ecclesiastical  organisation, l 
we  may  say  that  the  Empire  Church  was  completed  the  moment 
that  Diocletian  undertook  the  great  reorganisation  of  his  domin 
ions.  °  No  doubt  the  old  Christianity  had  found  its  place  in 
the  new  Church,  but  it  was  covered  over  and  concealed.  In 
spite  of  all  that,  little  alteration  had  been  made  in  the  expression 
of  faith,  in  religious  language ;  people  spoke  of  the  universal 
holy  Church,  just  as  they  did  a  hundred  years  before.  Here 
the  development  in  the  history  of  dogma  was  in  a  very  special 
sense  a  development  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  Catholicism 
was  now  complete;  the  Church  had  suppressed  all  utterances 
of  individual  piety,  in  the  sense  of  their  being  binding  on 

1  The  condition  of  the  constitution  of  the  Church  about  the  middle  of  the  3rd 
century  (in  accordance  with  Cyprian's  epistles)  is  described  by  Otto  Ritschl,  1.  c., 
pp.  142—237.  Parallels  to  the  provincial  and  communal  constitution  of  secular 
society  are  to  be  found  throughout. 

°  To  how  great  an  extent  the  Church  in  Decius'  time  was  already  a  state 
within  the  state  is  shown  by  a  piece  of  information,  given  in  Cyprian's  5 5th  epis 
tle  (c.  9.) :  "  Cornelius  sedit  intrepidus  Romse  in  sacerdotali  cathedra  eo  tempore  : 
cum  tyrannus  infestus  sacerdotibus  dei  fanda  adque  infanda  comminaretur,  cum 
multo  patientius  et  tolerabilius  audiret  levari  adversus  se  aemulum  principem  quam 
constitui  Romse  dei  sacerdotem."  On  the  other  hand  the  legislation  with  regard 
to  Christian  flamens  adopted  by  the  Council  of  Elvira,  which,  as  Duchesne  (Me 
langes  Renier:  Le  Concile  d'Elvire  et  les  flamines  Chretiens,  1886)  has  demonstrated, 
most  probably  dates  from  before  the  Diocletian  persecution  of  300,  shows  how 
closely  the  discipline  of  the  Church  had  already  been  adapted  to  the  heathen  regu 
lations  in  the  Empire.  In  addition  to  this  there  was  no  lack  of  syncretist  systems 
within  Christianity  as  early  as  the  3rd  century  (see  the  Keg-rot  of  Julius  Africanus, 
and  other  examples).  Much  information  on  this  point  is  t  o  be  derived  from  Origen's 
works  and  also,  in  many  respects,  from  the  attitude  of  this  author  himself.  We 
may  also  refer  to  relic-  and  hero-worship,  the  foundation  of  which  was  already  laid 
in  the  3rd  century,  though  the  "religion  of  the  second  order"  did  not  become  a 
recognised  power  in  the  Church  or  force  itself  into  the  official  religion  till  the  4th. 
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Christians,  and  freed  herself  from  every  feature  of  exclusiveness. 
In  order  to  be  a  Christian  a  man  no  longer  required  in  any 
sense  to  be  a  saint.  "What  made  the  Christian  a  Christian 
was  no  longer  the  possession  of  charisms,  but  obedience  to 
ecclesiastical  authority,"  share  in  the  gifts  of  the  Church,  and 
the  performance  of  penance  and  good  works.  The  Church  by 
her  edicts  legitimised  average  morality,  after  average  morality 
had  created  the  authority  of  the  Church.  ("La  mediocrite  fonda 
1'autorite").  The  dispensations  of  grace,  that  is,  absolution  and 
the  Lord's  Supper,  abolished  the  charismatic  gifts.  The  Holy 
Scriptures,  the  apostolic  episcopate,  the  priests,  the  sacraments, 
average  morality  in  accordance  with  which  the  whole  world  could 
live,  were  mutually  conditioned.  The  consoling  words:  "Jesus 
receives  sinners",  were  subjected  to  an  interpretation  that 
threatened  to  make  them  detrimental  to  morality.  l  And  with 
all  that  the  self- righteousness  of  proud  ascetics  was  not  excluded — 
quite  the  contrary.  Alongside  of  a  code  of  morals,  to  which 
any  one  in  case  of  need  could  adapt  himself,  the  Church  began 
to  legitimise  a  morality  of  self-chosen,  refined  sanctity,  which 
really  required  no  Redeemer.  It  was  as  in  possession  of  this 
constitution  that  the  great  statesman  found  and  admired  her, 
and  recognised  in  her  the  strongest  support  of  the  Empire.  " 

A  comparison  of  the  aims  of  primitive  Christendom  with  those 
of  ecclesiastical  society  at  the  end  of  the  third  century — a  com 
parison  of  the  actual  state  of  things  at  the  different  periods  is 
hardly  possible — will  always  lead  to  a  disheartening  result; 
but  the  parallel  is  in  itself  unjust.  The  truth  rather  is  that 
the  correct  standpoint  from  which  to  judge  the  matter  was  al- 

1  See  Tertullian's  frightful  accusations  in  de  pudic.  (10)  and  deieiun.  (fin)  against 
the  " Psychic! "j  *>.,  the  Catholic  Christians.  He  says  that  with  them  the  saying 
had  really  come  to  signify  "peccando  promeremur",  by  which,  however,  he  does 
not  mean  the  Augustinian:  "o  felix  culpa". 

*  The  relation  of  this  Church  to  theology,  what  theology  she  required  and  what 
she  rejected,  and,  moreover,  to  what  extent  she  rejected  the  kind  that  she  accepted 
may  be  seen  by  reference  to  chap.  5  ff.  We  may  here  also  direct  attention  to  the 
peculiar  position  of  Origen  in  the  Church  as  well  as  to  that  of  Lucian  the  Martyr, 
concerning  whom  Alexander  of  Alexandria  (Theoderet,  H.E.  i.  3)  remarks  that  he 
was  a  civroo-vvK'yu'yos  in  Antioch  for  a  long  time,  namely,  during  the  rule  of  three 
successive  bishops. 
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ready  indicated  by  Origen  in  the  comparison  he  drew  (c.  Cels. 
III.  29.  30)  between  the  Christian  society  of  the  third  century 
and  the  non-Christian,  between  the  Church  and  the  Empire, 
the  clergy  and  the  magistrates.  l  Amidst  the  general  disorgan 
isation  of  all  relationships,  and  from  amongst  the  ruins  of  a 
shattered  fabric,  a  new  structure,  founded  on  the  belief  in  one 
God,  in  a  sure  revelation,  and  in  eternal  life,  was  being  labor 
iously  raised.  It  gathered  within  it  more  and  more  all  the 
elements  still  capable  of  continued  existence ;  it  readmitted  the 
old  world,  cleansed  of  its  grossest  impurities,  and  raised  holy 

1  We  have  already  referred  to  the  passage  above.  On  account  of  its  importance 
we  may  quote  it  here: 

"According  to  Celsus  Apollo  required  the  Metapontines  to  regard  Aristeas  as 
a  god;  but  in  their  eyes  the  latter  was  but  a  man  and  perhaps  not  a  virtuous  one ... 
They  would  therefore  not  obey  Apollo,  and  thus  it  happened  that  no  one  believed 
in  the  divinity  of  Aristeas.  But  with  regard  to  Jesus  we  may  say  that  it  proved 
a  blessing  to  the  human  race  to  acknowledge  him  as  the  Son  of  God,  as  God  who 
appeared  on  earth  united  with  body  and  soul."  Origen  then  says  that  the  demons 
counterworked  this  belief,  and  continues:  "But  God  who  had  sent  Jesus  on  earth  brought 
to  nought  all  the  snares  and  plots  of  the  demons  and  aided  in  the  victory  of  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  throughout  the  whole  earth  in  order  to  promote  the  conversion  and  ameliora 
tion  of  men;  and  everywhere  brought  about  the  establishment  of  Churches  which 
are  ruled  by  other  laws  than  those  that  regulate  the  Churches  of  the  superstitious, 
the  dissolute  and  the  unbelieving.  For  of  such  people  the  civil  population  (TTOAITSV- 
6[j.£vct  £v  TOilc,  fxxhytrixit;  TUV  TcAecyi/  TrAs^fl^)  of  the  towns  almost  every  where  consists." 
A/  $%  TOV  ®£ov  XpitrTfa  (Jt,a3yTevQev<rtzi  Ixxhy/rixi,  <rvv£%£TX%6<j.£vxi  TOCIC,  &v  Trxpoixovn 
xxhyerixis,  u$  Qxatrrypss  £i<riv  £v  x6&(J.(a.  TIC,  yxp  ovx  xv 

TUV     XTTO    TVjCj    SXX^TlX^    XXI    <7Vyxpl(7£l    fis&TlOVUV    £^XT 

kv  TolCj  $y(j.oi$  IxxAy&iuvj  Ixxhytrix  (J.£V  yxp  TOV  ®£ov, 

TIC,      XXI      £V<rTxQy$,      UTS      ©£W      Ctp£<TX£lV      Tia    £7Tl    TrXfl 

<TTa<riudyt;    xctl    oli^oi(j.(a^  7rsep<zpzhAofj.£vy  Ty  IxeT 

®£OV'    TO    &KVTQ    £(t£l^->    7T£pt    £XXhy<7lZ$    TOV    ®£OV     T%q    £V    KoptV^Ctl    KOI    TV]C,  £KX.hVjTlXS  TOV 

pivQioov ;  xoti,  4>£p'  £<Vg7v,  7r£p"i  kxx^trtixt;  TOV  ®£ov  T^C,  kv  'AA&tzvdpei'z,  xai 
TOV  'AAel^vJpgwv  dypov.   xctl  ezv  Ev'yvwi/.uv  y  6  TOVTOV  otxcvwv  xoc.1 

TX      TrpayiAUTZ,      &XV^X<7£TXl      TOV      KOil      povA£V<TZ/J.£VOV    XXI    ZVVPXl 

$oci  £xxhy<7ixe;  TOV  ®£ov,  Trzpoixovcnxi;  sxxAyiriait;  T&V  xx 
OVTU  d£  xoti  fiovhyv  £xxhy(rix$  ®£ou  fiovhy  Ty  xx$*  CXXOTT^V  TTO^IV  (rvvs- 

XV    OTl    TIV£$    (J.£V    T^C,    SXXhyyiXt;    povteVTXl    X&101    £1(71 £l'  TIC,    £<7TIV    £V 

TU>    7TXVTI    ToAtt;    TOV    ®£OV £V   £X£lVy  7TOAlT£V£<7()Xl  01  ^  7rXVTX%OV  (3oV*£VT<Xl  OV$£V  xfyov 

TV^C,    £X    XXTCCTX^Siai;   V7T£pO%y(;,    >JV  V7T£p£%£lV  30XOV<71  TUV  KO^IT&V,  $>£pOV<riV  £V  TOIC,  £XVTUV 

'viQe<riv    OVTU    $£    xxi    xpxovTX.    Ixx^yixq    Ixxsryi;  Troteut;    xp%cvri  TUV  sv  ry  Trdtei 
crvyxpiTeov  7vx  xaTXvoyrys,  or;  xxi  ITT;  T£V  <r<$6cipa  xTTOTvyxxvoptvuv  f3ovA£VT<3v  xxi 

XXhqtriXCj      ®£OV,      XXI      fxQvfiOTSptoV    TTXpX    TOV!;    £VTOVCtiT£p(aC,    (3lOVVTX$    OV$£V 

£Vp£lv    WC,    £7Tl7TXV    V7T£pO%yiV    TV\'J    £V    Ty    £7Tl    TX$    Xp£TXi; 
TXiC,    TTOtefTl    (2cV^£VThJV    XXI    Xp 
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barriers  to  secure  its  conquests  against  all  attacks.  Within  this 
edifice  justice  and  civic  virtue  shone  with  no  greater  bright 
ness  than  they  did  upon  the  earth  generally;  but  within  it 
burned  two  mighty  flames — the  assurance  of  eternal  life,  guaran 
teed  by  Christ,  and  the  practice  of  mercy.  He  who  knows 
history  is  aware  that  the  influence  of  epoch-making  personages 
is  not  to  be  sought  in  its  direct  consequences  alone,  as  these 
speedily  disappear:  that  structure  which  prolonged  the  life  of 
a  dying  world,  and  brought  strength  from  the  Holy  One  to 
another  struggling  into  existence,  was  also  partly  founded  on 
the  Gospel,  and  but  for  this  would  neither  have  arisen  nor 
attained  solidity.  Moreover,  a  Church  had  been  created  within 
which  the  pious  layman  could  find  a  holy  place  of  peace  and 
edification.  With  priestly  strife  he  had  nothing  to  do,  nor  had 
he  any  concern  in  the  profound  and  subtle  dogmatic  system 
whose  foundation  was  now  being  laid.  We  may  say  that  the 
religion  of  the  laity  attained  freedom  in  proportion  as  it  became 
impossible  for  them  to  take  part  in  the  establishment  and 
guardianship  of  the  official  Church  system.  It  is  the  professional 
guardians  of  this  ecclesiastical  edifice  who  are  the  real  martyrs 
of  religion,  and  it  is  they  who  have  to  bear  the  consequences 
of  the  worldliness  and  lack  of  genuineness  pertaining  to  the 
system.  But  to  the  layman  who  seeks  from  the  Church  nothing 
more  than  aid  in  raising  himself  to  God,  this  worldliness  and 
unveracity  do  not  exist.  During  the  Greek  period,  however, 
laymen  were  only  able  to  recognise  this  advantage  to  a  limited 
extent.  The  Church  dogmatic  and  the  ecclesiastical  system 
were  still  too  closely  connected  with  their  own  interests.  It 
was  in  the  Middle  Ages,  that  the  Church  first  became  a  Holy 
Mother  and  her  house  a  house  of  prayer — for  the  Germanic 
peoples;  for  these  races  were  really  the  children  of  the  Church, 
and  they  themselves  had  not  helped  to  rear  the  house  in  which 
they  worshipped. 
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ADDENDA. 

I.  THE  PRIESTHOOD.  The  completion  of  the  old  Catholic 
conception  of  the  Church,  as  this  idea  was  developed  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  third  century,  is  perhaps  most  clearly  shown 
in  the  attribute  of  priesthood,  with  which  the  clergy  were  in 
vested  and  which  conferred  on  them  the  greatest  importance.  1 
The  development  of  this  conception,  whose  adoption  is  a  proof 
that  the  Church  had  assumed  a  heathen  complexion,  cannot 
be  more  particularly  treated  of  here.  2  What  meaning  it  has 

1  Ritschl,    Entstehung    der    altkatholischen    Kirche  pp.    362,  368,  394,  461,  555, 
560,    576.     Otto    Ritschl,    I.e.,    pp.    208,    218,    231.     Hatch    "Organisation    of   the 
early  Christian  Church",  Lectures  5  and  6;  id.,  Art.  "Ordination",  "Priest",  in  the 
Dictionary    of   Christian    Antiquities.     Hauck,    Art.    "Priester"    in    Herzog's  Real- 
Encyklopadie,    2nd    ed.    Voigt,    I.e.,    p.    175    ff.     Sohm,  Kirchenrecht  I.  p.  205  ff. 
Louw,  Het  ontstaan  van  het  Priesterschap  in  de  christ.  Kerk,  Utrecht,  1892. 

2  Clement    of  Rome   was  the  first  to  compare  the  conductors  of  public  worship 
in    Christian  Churches  with  the  priests  and  Levites,  and  the  author  of  the  Ai$a%j 
was  the  first  to  liken  the  Christian  prophets  to  the  high  priests.     It  cannot,  however, 
be    shown    that    there    were    any    Christian  circles  where  the  leaders  were  directly 
styled  "  priests "  before  the  last  quarter  of  the  2nd  century.     We  can  by  no  means 
fall    back    on    Ignatius,    Philad.  9,  nor  on  Iren.,  IV.  8.  3,  which  passage  is  rather 
to  be  compared  with  A/J.   13.  3.     It  is  again  different  in  Gnostic  circles,  which  in 
this  case,  too,  anticipated  the  secularising  process  5  read  for  example  the  description 
of   Marcus    in    Iren.,    I.    13.     Here,    mutatis   mutandis ^  we  have  the  later  Catholic 
bishop,    who    alone    is    able    to    perform    a    mysterious    sacrifice    to  whose  person 
powers    of   grace    are    attached — the  formula  of  bestowal  was :  peTctdovvxi  trot  QsAu 
rye  epyt;    %ap<ro$ . .  .    ^x/Jiftxve    XTT*    epSv    xixi    $('    epov    %<xpiv,  and  through  whose 
instrumentality    union  with  God  can  alone  be  attained:  the  xTroAvrputrts  (I.  21.)  is 
only  conferred  through  the  mystagogue.    Much  of  a  similar  nature  is  to  be  found, 
and  we  can  expressly  say  that  the  distinction  between  priestly  mystagogues  and  laymen 
was  of  fundamental  importance  in  many  Gnostic  societies  (see  also  the  writings  of 
the    Coptic    Gnostics);    it    was    different    in  the  Marcionite  Church.     Tertullian  (de 
bapt.  17)  was  the  first  to  call  the  bishop  "summus  sacerdos ",  and  the  older  opinion 
that  he  merely  "  played "  with  the  idea  is  untenable,  and  refuted  by  Pseudo-Cyprian, 
de  aleat.  2  ^*sacerdotalis  dignitas").     In  his  Antimontanist  writings  the  former  has 
repeatedly    repudiated    any    distinction    in    principle    of   a    particular  priestly  class 
among    Christians,    as    well    as  the  application  of  certain  injunctions  to  this  order 
(de    exhort.  7:    "nonne  et  laici  sacerdotes  sumus? . . .  adeo  ubi  ecclesiastici  ordinis 
non    est    consessus,    et    offers    et   tmguis    et    sacerdos    es    tibi    solus,    sed  ubi  tres, 
ecclesia    est,    licet    laici.";    de  monog.  7).     We  may  perhaps  infer  from  his  works 
that  before  about  the  year  200,  the  name  "priest"  was  not  yet  universally  applied 
to    bishop    and    presbyters  in  Carthage  (but  see  after  this  de  praescr.  29,  41 :  sacer- 
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is  shown  by  its  application  in  Cyprian  and  the  original  of  the 
first  six  books  of  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  (see  Book  II.). 
The  bishops  (and  also  the  presbyters)  are  priests,  in  so  far  as 
they  alone  are  empowered  to  present  the  sacrifice  as  represent 
atives  of  the  congregation  before  God  1  and  in  so  far  as  they 
dispense  or  refuse  the  divine  grace  as  representatives  of  God 
in  relation  to  the  congregation.  In  this  sense  they  are  also 
judges  in  God's  stead.  2  The  position  here  conceded  to  the 

dotalia  munera;  de  pud.  I,  21;  de  monog.  12:  disciplina  sacerd.;  de  exhort.  7: 
sacerdotalis  ordo;  ibid,  n:  "et  offeres  pro  duabus  uxoribus,  et  commendabis  illas 
duas  per  sacerdotem  de  monogamia  ordinatum ;  de  virg.  vel.  9 :  sacerdotale  officium : 
Scorp.  7:  sacerdos).  The  latest  writings  of  Tertullian  show  us  indeed  tfeat  the 
name  and  the  conception  which  it  represents  were  already  prevalent.  Hippolytus 
(Philos.  praef. :  5>v  ytj-£~i$  3itx3o%o{  Twy%avovT£t;  rJf<;  re  OHITVJ^  %<zpiro<;  (J.STE%OVT£$ 
ctpxiepxrsi'ois  Koti  didaa-xtxhixt;,  see  also  the  Arabian  canons)  expressly  claimed  high 
priesthood  for  the  bishops,  and  Origen  thought  he  was  justified  in  giving  the 
name  of  "Priests  and  Levites"  to  those  who  conducted  public  worship  among 
Christians.  This  he  indeed  did  with  reserve  (see  many  passages,  e.g.,  Horn.  II.  in 
Num.,  Vol.  II.  p.  278;  Horn.  VI.  in  Lev.,  Vol.  II.  p.  21 1;  Comment,  in  Joh.,  Vol. 
I.  3),  but  yet  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  Clement  (see  Bigg,  I.e.,  p.  214  f.).  In 
Cyprian  and  the  literature  of  the  Greek  Church  in  the  immediately  following  period 
we  find  the  designation  "priest"  as  the  regular  and  most  customary  name  for  the 
bishop  and  presbyters.  Novatian  (Jerome,  de  vir.  inl.  70)  wrote  a  treatise  de 
sacerdote  and  another  de  ordinatione.  The  notable  and  momentous  change  of 
conception  expressed  in  the  idea  can  be  traced  by  us  through  its  preparatory  stages 
almost  as  little  as  the  theory  of  the  apostolic  succession  of  the  bishops.  Irenaeus 
(IV.  8.  3,  17.  5,  18.  i)  and  Tertullian,  when  compared  with  Cyprian,  appear  here 
as  representatives  of  primitive  Christianity.  They  firmly  assert  the  priesthood  of 
the  whole  congregation.  That  the  laity  had  as  great  a  share  as  the  leaders  of 
the  Churches  in  the  transformation  of  the  latter  into  Priests  is  moreover  shown 
by  the  bitter  saying  of  Tertullian  (de  monog.  12):  "Sed  cum  extollimuret  inflamur 
ad  versus  clerum,  tune  unum  omnes  sumus,  tune  omnes  sacerdotes,  quia  'sacerdotes 
nos  deo  et  patri  fecit'.  Cum  ad  peraequationem  disciplinae  sacerdotalis  provocamur, 
deponimus  infulas." 

1    See  Sohm,  I.  p.  207. 

8  The  "deservire  altari  et  sacrificia  divina  celebrare"  (Cypr.,  ep.  67.  i)  is  the 
distinctive  function  of  the  sacerdos  del.  It  may  further  be  said,  however,  that  all 
ceremonies  of  public  worship  properly  belong  to  him,  and  Cyprian  has  moreover 
contrived  to  show  that  this  function  of  the  bishop  as  leader  of  the  Church  follows 
from  his  priestly  attributes;  for  as  priest  the  bishop  is  antistes  Christi  (dei); 
see  epp.  59.  18:  61.2:  63.  14:  66.5,  and  this  is  the  basis  of  his  right  and  duty  to 
preserve  the  lex  evangelica  and  the  traditio  dominica  in  every  respect.  As  antistes 
dci,  however,  an  attribute  bestowed  on  the  bishop  by  the  apostolic  succession  and 
the  laying  on  of  hands,  he  has  also  received  the  power  of  the  keys,  which  confers 
the  right  to  judge  in  Christ's  stead  and  to  grant  or  refuse  the  divine  grace.  In 
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higher  clergy  corresponds  to  that  of  the  mystagogue  in  heathen- 
religions,  and  is  acknowledged  to  be  borrowed  from  the  latter. ' 
Divine  grace  already  appears  as  a  sacramental  consecration  of 
an  objective  nature,  the  bestowal  of  which  is  confined  to  spirit 
ual  personages  chosen  by  God.  This  fact  is  no  way  affected 
by  the  perception  that  an  ever  increasing  reference  is  made  to 
the  Old  Testament  priests  as  well  as  to  the  whole  Jewish  cere 
monial  and  ecclesiastical  regulations.  2  It  is  true  that  there  is 
no  other  respect  in  which  Old  Testament  commandments  were 
incorporated  with  Christianity  to  such  an  extent  as  they  were 
in  this.  3  But  it  can  be  proved  that  this  formal  adoption  every- 

Cyprian's  conception  of  the  episcopal  office  the  successio  apostolica  and  the  position 
of  vicegerent  of  Christ  (of  God)  counterbalance  each  other;  he  also  tried  to 
amalgamate  both  elements  (ep.  55.  8:  "cathedra  sacerdotalis).  It  is  evident  that  as 
far  as  the  inner  life  of  each  church  was  concerned,  the  latter  and  newer  necessarily 
proved  the  more  important  feature.  In  the  East,  where  the  thought  of  the  apos 
tolical  succession  of  the  bishops  never  received  such  pronounced  expression  as  in 
Rome  it  was  just  this  latter  element  that  was  almost  exclusively  emphasised  from 
the  end  of  the  3rd  century.  Ignatius  led  the  way  when  he  compared  the  bishop,  in 
his  position  towards  the  individual  community,  with  God  and  Christ.  He,  how 
ever,  is  dealing  in  images,  but  at  a  later  period  the  question  is  about  realities 
based  on  a  mysterious  transference. 

*  Soon  after  the  creation  of  a  professional  priesthood,  there  also  arose  a  class 
of  inferior  clergy.  This  was  first  the  case  in  Rome.  This  development  was  not 
uninfluenced  by  the  heathen  priesthood,  and  the  temple  service  (see  my  article  in  Texte 
und  Untersuchungen  II.  5).  Yet  Sohm,  1.  c.,  p.  128  ff.,  has  disputed  this,  and  proposed 
modifications,  worth  considering,  in  my  view  of  the  origin  of  the  ordines  minores* 

2  Along    with   the    sacerdotal    laws,    strictly    so    called,    which   Cyprian  already 
understood    to    apply    in  a    frightful    manner    (see   his    appeal  to  Deut.  XVII.  12; 
i    Sam.  VIII.  7:  Luke  X.  16;  John  XVIII.  22  f.;  Acts  XXIII.  4—5  in  epp.  3.43, 
59.  66),  other  Old  Testament  commandments  could  not  fail  to  be  introduced.  Thus 
the    commandment  of  tithes,  which  Irenseus  had  still  asserted  to  be  abolished,  was 
now  for  the  first  time  established  (see  Origen;  Constit.  Apost.  and  my  remarks  on 
At$.  c.  13);   and  hence  Mosaic  regulations  as  to  ceremonial  cleanness  were  adopted 
(see    Hippol.   Canones    arab.    17;  Dionys.  Alex.,  ep.  canon.).     Constantine  was  the 
first   to    base    the    observance  of  Sunday  on  the  commandment  as  to  the  Sabbath. 
Besides,   the    West    was    always  more  hesitating  in  this  respect  than  the  East.     In 
Cyprian's  time,  however,  the  classification  and  dignity  of  the  clergy  were  everywhere 
upheld    by    an  appeal    to    Old  Testament  commandments,  though  reservations  still 
continued  to  be  made  here  and  there. 

3  Tertullian  (de  pud.  I.)  sneeringly  named  the  bishop  of  Rome  "pontifex  maximus", 
thereby    proving    that    he    clearly    recognised    the    heathen  colouring  given  to  the 
episcopal  office.    With  the  picture  of  the  bishop  drawn  by  the  Apostolic  constitutions 
may  be  compared  the  ill-natured  descriptions  of  Paul  of  Samosata  in  Euseb.,  VII.  30. 
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where  took  place  at  a  subsequent  date,  that  is,  it  had  practi 
cally  no  influence  on  the  development  itself,  which  was  not 
legitimised  by  the  commandments  till  a  later  period,  and  that 
often  in  a  somewhat  lame  fashion.  We  may  perhaps  say  that 
the  development  which  made  the  bishops  and  elders  priests 
altered  the  inward  form  of  the  Church  in  a  more  radical  fashion 
than  any  other.  "Gnosticism",  which  the  Church  had  repudi 
ated  in  the  second  century,  became  part  of  her  own  system  in 
the  third.  As  her  integrity  had  been  made  dependent  on  in 
alienable  objective  standards,  the  adoption  even  of  this  greatest 
innovation,  which  indeed  was  in  complete  harmony  with  the 
secular  element  within  her,  was  an  elementary  necessity.  In 
regard  to  every  sphere  of  Church  life,  and  hence  also  in  respect 
to  the  development  of  dogma l  and  the  interpretation  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  the  priesthood  proved  of  the  highest  signifi 
cance.  The  clerical  exposition  of  the  sacred  books,  with  its 
frightful  ideas,  found  its  earliest  advocate  in  Cyprian  and  had 
thus  a  most  skilful  champion  at  the  very  first.  2 

II.  SACRIFICE.  In  Book  I.,  chap.  III.,  §  7,  we  have  al 
ready  shown  what  a  wide  field  the  idea  of  sacrifice  occupied 
in  primitive  Christendom,  and  how  it  was  specially  connected 
with  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  latter  was  re- 

1  Yet  this  influence,  in  a  direct  form  at  least,  can  only  be  made  out  at  a  compar 
atively    late    period.     But    nevertheless,    from    the    middle    of    the  3rd  century  the 
priests    alone    are  possessed  of  knowledge.     As  paG^o-ii;  and  i^va-nx'yca'yix  are  insep 
arably    connected    in  the  mysteries  and  Gnostic  societies,  and  the  mystagogue  was 
at  once  knowing  one  and  priest,  so  also  in  the  Catholic  Church  the  priest  is  accounted 
the  knowing  one.      Doctrine  itself  became  a  mystery  to  an  increasing  extent. 

2  Examples  are  found  in  epp.  I,  3,  4,  33,  43,  54,  57,  59,  65,  66.    But  see  Iren., 
IV.  26.  2,  who  is  little  behind  Cyprian  here,  especially  when  he  threatens  offenders 
with  the  fate  of  Dathan  and  Abiram.     One  of  the  immediate  results  of  the  forma 
tion    of    a    priestly    and    spiritual    class    was  that  the  independent  "teachers"  no\v 
shared    the    fate  of  the  old  -'prophets"  and  became  extinct  (see  my  edition  of  the 
Ai$*x4,    prolegg.  pp.   I3I—I37)-     It  is  an  instructive  fact  that  Theoktistus  of  Cre- 
sarea    and    Alexander    of  Jerusalem   in  order  to  prove  in  opposition  to  Demetrius 
that  independent  teachers  were  still  tolerated.  />.,  allowed  to  speak  in  public  meetings 
of   the    Church,    could    only  appeal  to  the  practice  of  Phrygia  and  Lycaonia,  that 
is,    to    the    habit  of  outlying  provinces  where,  besides,  Montanism  had  its  original 
seat.     Euelpis    in  Laranda,  Paulinus   in  Iconium,  and  Theodorus  in  Synnada,  who 
flourished   about  216,  are  in  addition  to  Origen  the  last  independent  teachers  (i.e. 
outside  the  ranks  of  the  clergy)  known  to  us  in  Christendom  (Euseb.,  H.  E.  VI.  19  fin.). 
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garded  as  the  pure  (i.e.,  to  be  presented  with  a  pure  heart), 
bloodless  thank-offering  of  which  Malachi  had  prophesied  in 
I.  1 1.  Priesthood  and  sacrifice,  however,  are  mutually  conditioned. 
The  alteration  of  the  concept  " priest"  necessarily  led  to  a 
simultaneous  and  corresponding  change  in  the  idea  of  sacrifice, 
just  as,  conversely,  the  latter  reacted  on  the  former.  l  In  Irenaeus 
and  Tertullian  the  old  conception  of  sacrifice,  viz.,  that  prayers 
are  the  Christian  sacrifice  and  that  the  disposition  of  the  believer 
hallows  his  whole  life  even  as  it  does  his  offering,  and  forms 
a  well-pleasing  sacrifice  to  God,  remains  essentially  unchanged. 
In  particular,  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  alteration  in  the 
notion  of  sacrifice  connected  with  the  Lord's  Supper. 2  But 
nevertheless  we  can  already  trace  a  certain  degree  of  modification 
in  Tertullian.  Not  only  does  he  give  fasting,  voluntary  celibacy, 
martyrdom,  etc.,  special  prominence  among  the  sacrificial  acts 
of  a  Christian  life,  and  extol  their  religious  value — as  had  al 
ready  been  done  before;  but  he  also  attributes  a  God-propi 
tiating  significance  to  these  performances,  and  plainly  designates 
them  as  "merita"  ("promereri  deum").  To  the  best  of  my  belief 
Tertullian  was  the  first  who  definitely  regarded  ascetic  perform 
ances  as  propitiatory  offerings  and  ascribed  to  them  the  "potestas 
reconciliandi  iratum  deum."  3  But  he  himself  was  far  from  using 

1  See  Dollinger,  Die  Lehre  von  der  Eucharistie  in  den  ersten  drei  Jahrhunderten, 
1826.     Honing,  Die  Lehre  der  altesten  Kirche  vom  Opfer,  p.  71  ff.     Th.  Harnack, 
Der  christliche  Gemeindegottesdienst  im  apostolischen  und  altkatholischen  Zeitalter, 
p.  342  ff.     Steitz,  Art.  "Messe"  in  Herzog's  Real  Encyklopadie,  2nd  ed.     It  is  idle 
to  enquire  whether  the  conception  of  the  "  sacerdotium "  or  that  of  the  "sacrificium" 
was  first  altered,  because  they  are  correlative  ideas. 

2  See  the  proof  passages  in  Honing,  1.  c.,  who  has  also  treated  in  detail  Clement 
and    Origen's    idea  of  sacrifice,  and  cf.  the  beautiful  saying  of  Irenseus  IV.  18.  3: 
"Non    sacrificia    sanctificant    hominem;  non  enim  indiget  sacrificio  deus ;  sed  con- 
scientia    eius    qui    offert    sanctificat    sacrificium,  pura  exsistens,  et  praestat  acceptare 
deum    quasi  ab  amico"  (on  the  offering  in  the  Lord's  Supper  see  Iren.  IV.  17.  5, 
18.  I);  Tertull.,  Apolog.  305  de  orat.  28;  adv.  Marc.  III.  22 ;  IV.  1,35:  adv.  Jud.  5; 
de  virg.  vel.  13. 

*  Cf.  specially  the  Montanist  writings;  the  treatise  de  ieiunio  is  the  most  impor 
tant  among  them  in  this  case;  see  cc.  7,  16;  de  resurr.  8.  On  the  use  of  the  word 
"satisfacere"  and  the  new  ideas  on  the  point  which  arose  in  the  West  (cf.  also  the 
word  "meritum")  see  below  chap.  5.  2  and  the  2nd  chap,  of  the  5th  Vol.  Note 
that  the  2nd  Ep.  of  Clement  already  contains  the  sayings :  xaAov  eheypoo-vvy  we, 
xpeftro-av  vyo-re/a  7rpo<rev%y$, 
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this  fatal  theory,  so  often  found  in  his  works,  to  support  a  lax 
Church  practice  that  made  Christianity  consist  in  outward  forms. 
This  result  did  not  come  about  till  the  eventful  decades,  prolific 
in  new  developments,  that  elapsed  between  the  persecutions  of 
Septimius  and  Decius;  and  in  the  West  it  is  again  Cyprian 
who  is  our  earliest  witness  as  to  the  new  view  and  practice.  l  In 
the  first  place,  Cyprian  was  quite  familiar  with  the  idea  of 
ascetic  propitiations  and  utilised  it  in  the  interest  of  the  Catholi 
city  of  the  Church;  secondly,  he  propounded  a  new  theory  of 
the  oifering  in  the  cultus.  As  far  as  the  first  point  is  concerned, 
Cyprian's  injunctions  with  regard  to  it  are  everywhere  based  on 
the  understanding  that  even  after  baptism  no  one  can  be  with 
out  sin  (de  op.  et  eleemos.  3) ;  and  also  on  the  firm  conviction 
that  this  sacrament  can  only  have  a  retrospective  virtue.  Hence 
he  concludes  that  we  must  appease  God,  whose  wrath  has  been 
aroused  by  sin,  through  performances  of  our  own,  that  is, 
through  offerings  that  bear  the  character  of  "satisfactions".  In 
other  words  we  must  blot  out  transgressions  by  specially  meritorious 
deeds  in  order  thus  to  escape  eternal  punishment.  These  deeds 

poo-vvy  yxp  xov^KT(Jt.x  ccpacprixi;  yiverxt  (16.  4;  similar  expressions  occur  in  the 
"  Shepherd ").  But  they  only  show  how  far  back  we  find  the  origin  of  these  injunc 
tions  borrowed  from  Jewish  proverbial  wisdom.  One  cannot  say  that  they  had  no 
effect  at  all  on  Christian  life  in  the  2nd  century;  but  we  do  not  yet  find  the  idea 
that  ascetic  performances  are  a  sacrifice  offered  to  a  wrathful  God.  Martyrdom  seems 
to  have  been  earliest  viewed  as  a  performance  which  expiated  sins.  In  Tertullian's 
time  the  theory,  that  it  was  on  a  level  with  baptism  (see  Melito,  12.  Fragment 
in  Otto,  Corp.  Apol.  IX.  p.  418:  3vo  o-wea-Ty  TX  ot$e<riv  at^xprvj^ccTx  TrapexJpeva, 
7ru.§oc,  Six  Xp/urov  xxt  /3«7rr/(r/zfl!),  had  long  been  universally  diffused  and  was  also 
exegetically  grounded.  In  fact,  men  went  a  step  further  and  asserted  that  the  merits 
of  martyrs  could  also  benefit  others.  This  view  had  likewise  become  established  long 
before  Tertullian's  day,  but  was  opposed  by  him  (de  pudic.  22),  when  martyrs  abused 
the  powers  universally  conceded  to  them.  Origen  went  furthest  here ;  see  exhort,  ad 
mart.  50:  u&Trep  Tipfy  ettftxTt  rov  'ly&ov  yyopxtrGy/zsv  . .  .  0[/ro>£  TW  rifiita  act'pxTi 
TUV  pxprvpuv  ayopza-QfoovTcci  rives,  Horn.  X.  in  Num.  c.  II. :  "ne  forte,  ex  quo  mar- 
tyres  non  fiunt  et  hostise  sanctorum  non  offeruntur  pro  peccatis  nostris,  peccatorum 
nostrorum  remissionem  non  mereamur."  The  origin  of  this  thought  is,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  be  sought  for  in  the  wide-spread  notion  that  the  sufferings  of  an  innocent 
man  benefit  others,  and,  on  the  other,  in  the  belief  that  Christ  himself  suffered  in 
the  martyrs  (see,  e.g.^  ep.  Lugd.  in  Euseb.,  H.  E.  V.  I.  23,  41). 

1  In  the  East  it  was  Origen  who  introduced  into  Christianity  the  rich  treasure 
of  ancient  ideas  that  had  become  associated  with  sacrifices.  See  Bigg's  beautiful 
account  in  "The  Christian  Platonists  of  Alexandria,"  Lect.  IV. — VL 
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Cyprian  terms  "merita",  -which  either  possess  the  character  of 
atonements,  or,  in  case  there  are  no  sins  to  be  expiated,  entitle 
the  Christian  to  a  special  reward  (merces).  l  But,  along  with 
lamentationes  and  acts  of  penance,  it  is  principally  alms-giving 
that  forms  such  means  of  atonement  (see  de  lapsis,  35,36).  In 
Cyprian's  eyes  this  is  already  the  proper  satisfaction;  mere 
prayer,  that  is,  devotional  exercises  unaccompanied  by  fasting 
and  alms,  being  regarded  as  "bare  and  unfruitful".  In  the 
work  "de  opere  et  eleemosynis"  which,  after  a  fashion  highly 
characteristic  of  Cyprian,  is  made  dependent  on  Sirach  and 
Tobias,  he  has  set  forth  a  detailed  theory  of  what  we  may 
call  alms-giving  as  a  means  of  grace  in  its  relation  to  baptism 
and  salvation. 2  However,  this  practice  can  only  be  viewed  as 
a  means  of  grace  in  Cyprian's  sense  in  so  far  as  God  has  ac 
cepted  it,  that  is,  pointed  it  out.  In  itself  it  is  a  free  human 
act.  After  the  Decian  persecution  and  the  rearrangement  of 
ecclesiastical  affairs  necessitated  by  it,  works  and  alms  (opera 
et  eleemosynae)  made  their  way  into  the  absolution  system  of 
the  Church,  and  were  assigned  a  permanent  place  in  it.  Even 

1  Moreover,  Tertullian  (Scorp.  6)  had  already  said :  "  Quomodo  multas  mansiones 
apud  patrem,  si  non  pro  varietate  meritorum." 

2  See    c.    I :    Nam    cum    dominus  adveniens  sanasset  ilia,  quae  Adam  portaverit 
vulnera    et    venena    serpentis    antiqua    curasset,    legem    dedit    sano  et  praecepit,  ne 
ultra  iam  peccaret,  ne  quid  peccanti  gravius  eveniret;  coartati  eramus  et  in  angustum 
innocentiae    praescriptione    conclusi,    nee  haberet  quid  fragilitatis  humanae  infirmitas 
adque    imbecillitas    faceret,    nisi    iterum  pietas  divina  subvenieas  iustitiae  et  miseri- 
cordiae  operibus  ostensis  viam  quandam  tuendae  salutis  aperiret.  ut  sordes  postmodum 
quascumque  contrahimus  eleemosynis  abluamus."     c.  2 :  sicut  lavacro  aquae  salutaris 
gehennse    ignis    extinguitur,    ita   eleemosynis   adque  operationibus  iustus  delictorum 
rlamma    sopitur,    et    quia    semel    in  baptismo  remissa  peccatorum  datur,  adsidua  et 
iugis    operatic    baptismi    instar   imitata  dei  rursus  indulgentiam  largiatur."  5,  6,  9. 
In  c.   1 8  Cyprian  already  established  an  arithmetical  relation  between  the  number  of 
alms-offerings    and    the    blotting    out  of  sins,  and  in  c.  21,  in  accordance  with  an 
ancient  idea  which  Tertullian  and  Minucius  Felix,  however,  only  applied  to  martyrdom, 
he    describes    the  giving  of  alms  as  a  spectacle  for  God  and  Christ.     In  Cyprian's 
epistles  "satisfacere  deo"  is  exceedingly  frequent.    It  is  almost  still  more  important 
to  note  the  frequent  use  of  the  expression  "•promereri  deum  (iudicem) "  in  Cyprian. 
See    de    imitate    15:    "iustitia    opus    est,    ut    promereri    quis  possit  deum  iudicem: 
prseceptis  eius  et  monitis  obtemperandum  est,  ut  accipiant  merita  nostra  mercedem." 
18;    de   lapsis    31;    de    orat.    8,  32,  36;  de  mortal.  10;  de  op.  II,  14,  15,  26;  de 
bono    pat.    18;    ep.  62.  2:  73.  10.     Here  it  is  everywhere  assumed  that  Christians 
acquire  God's  favour  by  their  works. 
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the  Christian  who  has  forfeited  his  Church  membership  by  ab 
juration  may  ultimately  recover  it  by  deeds  of  sacrifice,  of  course 
under  the  guidance  and  intercessory  cooperation  of  the  Church. 
The  dogmatic  dilemma  we  find  here  cannot  be  more  clearly 
characterised  than  by  simply  placing  the  two  doctrines  professed 
by  Cyprian  side  by  side.  These  are: — (i)  that  the  sinfulness 
common  to  each  individual  can  only  be  once  extirpated  by  the 
power  of  baptism  derived  from  the  work  of  Christ,  and  (2)  that 
transgressions  committed  after  baptism,  inclusive  of  mortal  sins, 
can  and  must  be  expiated  solely  by  spontaneous  acts  of  sacrifice 
under  the  guidance  of  kind  mother  Church.  l  A  Church  cap 
able  of  being  permanently  satisfied  with  such  doctrines  would 
very  soon  have  lost  the  last  remains  of  her  Christian  character. 
What  was  wanted  was  a  means  of  grace,  similar  to  baptism 
and  granted  by  God  through  Christ,  to  which  the  opera  et 
eleemosyn<z  are  merely  to  bear  the  relation  of  accompanying 
acts.  But  Cyprian  was  no  dogmatist  and  was  not  able  to  form 
a  doctrine  of  the  means  of  grace.  He  never  got  beyond  his 
"propitiate  God  the  judge  by  sacrifices  after  baptism"  (<(pro- 
mereri  deum  judicem  post  baptismum  sacrifices "),  and  merely 
hinted,  in  an  obscure  way,  that  the  absolution  of  him  who  has 
committed  a  deadly  sin  after  baptism  emanates  from  the  same 
readiness  of  God  to  forgive  as  is  expressed  in  that  rite,  and 
that  membership  in  the  Church  is  a  condition  of  absolution. 
His  whole  theory  as  to  the  legal  nature  of  man's  (the  Chris 
tian's)  relationship  to  God,  and  the  practice,  inaugurated  by 
Tertullian,  of  designating  this  connection  by  terms  derived  from 
Roman  law  continued  to  prevail  in  the  West  down  to  Augus 
tine's  time.  2  But,  during  this  whole  interval,  no  book  was  written 
by  a  Western  Churchman  which  made  the  salvation  of  the 
sinful  Christian  dependent  on  ascetic  offerings  of  atonement, 

1    Baptism  with  blood  is  not  referred  to  here. 

8  With  modifications,  this  has  still  continued  to  be  the  case  beyond  Augustine's 
time  down  to  the  Catholicism  of  the  present  day.  Cyprian  is  the  father  of  the 
Romish  doctrine  of  good  works  and  sacrifice.  Yet  is  it  remarkable  that  he  was  not 
yet  familiar  with  the  theory  according  to  which  man  must  acquire  merita.  Ih  his 
mind  "merits"  and  "blessedness"  are  not  yet  rigidly  correlated  ideas;  but  the 
rudiments  of  this  view  are  also  found  in  him;  cf.  de  unit.  15  (see  p.  13 
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with    so   little  regard  to  Christ's  grace  and  the  divine  factor  in 
the  case,    as  Cyprian's    work  de  opere  et  eleemosynis. 

No  less  significant  is  Cyprian's  advance  as  regards  the  idea 
of  the  sacrifice  in  public  worship,  and  that  in  three  respects. 
To  begin  with,  Cyprian  was  the  first  to  associate  the  specific 
offering,  />.,  the  Lord's  Supper  *  with  the  specific  priesthood. 
Secondly,  he  was  the  first  to  designate  the  passio  dominis,  nay, 
the  sanguis  Christi  and  the  dominica  hostia  as  the  object  of 
the  eucharistic  offering.  2  Thirdly,  he  expressly  represented  the 

1  "Sacrificare",  "sacrificium  celebrare",  in  all  passages  where  they  are  unaccom 
panied    by    any    qualifying  words,  mean  to  celebrate  the  Lord's  Supper.     Cyprian 
has  never  called  prayer  a  "sacrifice"  without  qualifying  terms;  on  the  contrary  he 
collocates    "preces"  and  "  sacrificium ",  and  sometimes  also  "oblatio"  and  "sacrifi- 
cium".     The    former  is  then  the  offering  of  the  laity  and  the  latter  of  the  priests. 

2  Cf.    the  whole  63rd  epistle  and  above  all  c.  7"  "Et  quia  passionis  eius  men- 
tionem    in    sacrificiis    omnibus    facimus,    passio    est    enim   domini  sacrificium  quod 
offerrimus,  nihil   aliud  quam  quod  ille  fecit  facere  debemus";  0.9.:  uunde  apparet 
sanguinem    Christi  non  offerri,  si  desit  vinum  calici."  13;  de  unit.  17:   "dominicse 
hostise    veritatem    per  falsa  sacrificia  profanare";  ep.  63.  4:  "sacramentum  sacrificii 
dominici".     The    transference    of   the    sacrificial    idea  to  the  consecrated  elements, 
which,    in    all  probability,    Cyprian  already  found  in  existence,  is  ultimately  based 
on    the    effort    to    include    the    element    of  mystery    and    magic   in  the  specifically 
sacerdotal  ceremony  of  sacrifice,  and  to  make  the  Christian  offering  assume,  though 
not  visibly,  the  form  of  a  bloody  sacrifice,  such  as  secularised  Christianity  desired. 
This    transference,    however,    was    the    result    of   two  causes.     The    first    has  been 
already  rightly  stated  by  Ernesti  (Antimtir.  p.  94)  in  the  words:  "quia  eucharistia 
habet    /xvct^v^triv    Christi   mortui  et  sacrificii  eius  in  cruce  peracti,  propter  ea  paul- 
latim    ccepta    est   tota  eucharistia  sacrificium  dici."     In  Cyprian's  63rd.  epistle  it  is 
still    observable   how    the    "calicem  in  commemorationem  domini  et  passionis  eius 
offerre"  passes  over  into  the  "sanguinem  Christi  offerre",  see  also  Euseb.  demonstr. 
I.   13:  fj.v^(j.^v  ryi;  6v<ri'ac$  Xpia-rov  irpoo-tyspeiv  and  rfjv  ^vtrccpKOv  rov  Xpurrov  TTtxpov trictv 
xtzt    TO    xxrotpTitrtev    ocuTOv    (Tu^x  Trportyspsfv.     The  other  cause  has  been  specially 
pointed  out  by  Theodore  Harnack  (I.e.,  p.  409  f.).     In  ep.  63.  2  and  in  many  other 
passages  Cyprian  expresses  the  thought  "that  in  the  Lord's  Supper  nothing  else  is 
done    by    us    but    what   the  Lord  has  first  done  for  us."     But  he  says  that  at  the 
institution    of   the    Supper    the  Lord  first  offered  himself  as  a  sacrifice  to  God  the 
Father.     Consequently    the    priest    officiating  in  Christ's  stead  only  presents  a  true 
and    perfect    offering    when    he  imitates  what  Christ  has  done  (c.  14:  "si  Christus 
Jesus    dominus    et    deus    noster   ipse    est  summus  sacerdos  dei  patris  et  sacrificium 
patri    se    ipsum    obtulit   et    hoc  fieri  in  sui  commemorationem  praecepit,  utique  ille 
sacerdos  vice  Christi  vere  fungitur,  qui  id  quod  Christus  fecit  imitatur  et  sacrificium 
verum    et  plenum  tune  offert  in  ecclesia  deo  patri,  si  sic  incipiat  offerre  secundum 
quod    ipsum  Christum  videat  obtulisse").     This  brings  us  to  the  conception  of  the 
repetition  of  Christ's  sacrifice  by  the  priest.     But  in  Cyprian's  case  it  was  still,  so 
to    speak,    only    a   notion   verging    on   that    idea,    that  is,  he  only  leads  up  to  it, 
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celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  as  an  incorporation  of  the 
congregation  and  its  individual  members  with  Christ,  and  was 
the  first  to  bear  clear  testimony  as  to  the  special  importance 
attributed  to  commemoration  of  the  celebrators  ("vivi  et  defuncti"), 
though  no  other  can  be  ascertained  than  a  specially  strong 
intercession. l  But  this  is  really  the  essential  effect  of  the  sac 
rifice  of  the  supper  as  regards  the  celebrators;  for  however 
much  the  conceptions  about  this  ceremony  might  be  heightened, 
and  whatever  additions  might  be  made  to  its  ritual,  forgiveness 
of  sins  in  the  strict  sense  could  not  be  associated  with  it. 
Cyprian's  statement  that  every  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
is  a  repetition  or  imitation  of  Christ's  sacrifice  of  himself,  and 
that  the  ceremony  has  therefore  an  expiatory  value  remains  a 
mere  assertion,  though  the  Romish  Church  still  continues  to 

abstains  from  formulating  it  with  precision,  or  drawing  any  further  conclusions  from 
it,  and  even  threatens  the  idea  itself  inasmuch  as  he  still  appears  to  conceive  the 
"calicem  in  commemorationem  domini  et  passionis  eius  offerre"  as  identical  with 
it.  As  far  as  the  East  is  concerned  we  find  in  Origen  no  trace  of  the  assumption 
of  a  repeated  sacrifice  of  Christ.  But  in  the  original  of  the  first  6  books  of  the 
Apostolic  Constitutions  this  conception  is  also  wanting,  although  the  Supper  cere 
monial  has  assumed  an  exclusively  sacerdotal  character  (see  II.  25 :  xf  rare  (in  the 
old  covenant)  Qvo-fati,  vvv  tl^ctl  xxt  $ey<retq  ttaei  ev%xpio-T<xi.  II.  53).  The  passage 
VI.  23  :  XVTI  Qvtrfxi;  T%<;  di  xipXTUV  ryv  Aoy/xjjy  xxl  xvxipxxTOV  xxt  ryv  (j.v<rnw^v, 
v[Ti$  £15  TOV  QXVXTOV  TOV  xvpfov  o~v[J,(3dh(uv  %xptv  sTTtTehe'iTxi  TOV  &UIJ.XTQ$  XVTOV  xnti 
TOV  xY(txTO$  does  not  belong  to  the  original  document,  but  to  the  interpolator. 
With  the  exception  therefore  of  one  passage  in  the  Apostolic  Church  order  (printed 
in  my  edition  of  the  Didache  prolegg.  p.  236)  viz. :  ^  Kpoo-Qopx  TOV  vw^otroc^  xxt 
TOV  xYfjtxTO^  we  possess  no  proofs  that  there  was  any  mention  in  the  East  before 
Eusebius'  time  of  a  sacrifice  of  Christ's  body  in  the  Lord's  Supper.  From  this, 
however,  we  must  by  no  means  conclude  that  the  mystic  feature  in  the  celebration 
of  the  sacrifice  had  been  less  emphasised  there. 

1  In  ep.  63.  13  Cyprian  has  illustrated  the  incorporation  of  the  community  with 
Christ  by  the  mixture  of  wine  and  water  in  the  Supper,  because  the  special  aim 
of  the  epistle  required  this:  "Videmus  in  aqua  populum  intellegi,  in  vino  vero 
ostendi  sanguinem  Christi ;  quando  autem  in  calice  vino  aqua  miscetur,  Christo 
populus  adunatur  et  credentium  plebs  ei  in  quem  credidit  copulatur  et  iungitur  etc." 
The  special  mention  of  the  offerers  (see  already  Tertullian's  works:  de  corona  3, 
de  exhort,  cast,  n,  and  de  monog.  10)  therefore  means  that  the  latter  commend 
themselves  to  Christ  as  his  own  people,  or  are  recommended  to  him  as  such.  On 
the  Praxis  see  Cyprian  ep.  I.  2  '•'...  si  quis  hoc  fecisset,  non  offerretur  pro  eo  nee 
sacrificium  pro  dormitione  eius  celeb raretur";  62.  5:  "ut  fratres  nostros  in  mente 
habeatis  orationibus  vestris  et  eis  vicem  boni  operis  in  sacrificiis  et  precibus 
repraesentetis,  subdidi  nomina  singulorum." 
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repeat  this  doctrine  to  the  present  day.  For  the  idea  that 
partaking  of  the  Lord's  Supper  cleansed  from  sin  like  the 
mysteries  of  the  Great  Mother  (magna  mater)  and  Mithras,  though 
naturally  suggested  by  the  ceremonial  practice,  was  counter 
acted  by  the  Church  principles  of  penance  and  by  the  doctrine 
of  baptism.  As  a  sacrificial  rite  the  Supper  never  became  a 
ceremony  equivalent  in  effect  to  baptism.  But  no  doubt,  as  far 
as  the  popular  conception  was  concerned,  the  solemn  ritual 
copied  from  the  ancient  mysteries  could  not  but  attain  an 
indescribably  important  significance.  It  is  not  possible,  within 
the  framework  of  the  history  of  dogma,  to  describe  the  develop 
ment  of  religious  ceremonial  in  the  third  century,  and  to  show 
what  a  radical  alteration  took  place  in  men's  conceptions  with 
regard  to  it  (cf.  for  example,  Justin  with  Cyprian).  But,  in 
dealing  with  the  history  of  dogma  within  this  period,  we  must 
clearly  keep  in  view  the  development  of  the  cultus,  the  new 
conceptions  of  the  value  of  ritual,  and  the  reference  of  cere 
monial  usages  to  apostolic  tradition ;  for  there  was  plainly  a 
remodelling  of  the  ritual  in  imitation  of  the  ancient  mysteries 
and  of  the  heathen  sacrificial  system,  and  this  fact  is  admitted 
by  Protestant  scholars  of  all  parties.  Ceremonial  and  doctrine 
may  indeed  be  at  variance,  for  the  latter  may  lag  behind  the 
former  and  vice  versa,  but  they  are  never  subject  to  entirely 
different  conditions. 

III.  MEANS  OF  GRACE,  BAPTISM,  and  EUCHARIST.  That  which 
the  Western  Church  of  post-Augustinian  times  calls  sacrament 
in  the  specific  sense  of  the  word  (means  of  grace)  was  only 
possessed  by  the  Church  of  the  third  century  in  the  form  of 
baptism. 1  In  strict  theory  she  still  held  that  the  grace  once 

1  Much  as  the  use  of  the  word  "sacramentum"  in  the  Western  Church  from 
Tertullian  to  Augustine  (Hahn,  Die  Lehre  von  den  Sacramenten,  1864,  p.  5  ff.) 
differs  from  that  in  the  classic  Romish  use  it  is  of  small  -interest  in  the  history  of 
dogma  to  trace  its  various  details.  In  the  old  Latin  Bible1  pvorrypiov  was  translated 
u  sacramentum "  and  thus  the  new  signification  "mysterious,  holy  ordinance  or 
thing"  was  added  to  the  meaning  "oath",  "sacred  obligation".  Accordingly  Ter 
tullian  already  used  the  word  to  denote  sacred  facts,  mysterious  and  salutary  signs 
and  vehicles,  and  also  holy  acts.  Everything  in  any  way  connected  with  the  Deity 
and  his  revelation,  and  therefore,  for  example,  the  content  of  revelation  as  doctrine, 
is  designated  "sacrament";  and  the  word  is  also  applied  to  the  symbolical  which 
is  always  something  mysterious  and  holy.  Alongside  of  this  the  old  meaning 
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bestowed  in  this  rite  could  be  conferred  by  no  holy  ceremony 
of  equal  virtue,  that  is,  by  no  fresh  sacrament.  The  baptised 
Christian  has  no  means  of  grace,  conferred  by  Christ,  at  his 
disposal,  but  has  his  law  to  fulfil  (see,  e.g.,  Iren.  IV.  27.  2). 
But,  as  soon  as  the  Church  began  to  absolve  mortal  sinners, 
she  practically  possessed  in  absolution  a  real  means  of  grace 
that  was  equally  effective  with  baptism  from  the  moment  that 
this  remission  became  unlimited  in  its  application. l  The  notions 
as  to  this  means  of  grace,  however,  continued  quite  uncertain 
in  so  far  as  the  thought  of  God's  absolving  the  sinner  through 
the  priest  was  qualified  by  the  other  theory  (see  above)  which 
asserted  that  forgiveness  was  obtained  through  the  penitential 
acts  of  transgressors  (especially  baptism  with  blood,  and  next 
in  importance  lamentationes,  ieiunia,  eleemosynce).  In  the  third 
century  there  were  manifold  holy  dispensations  of  grace  by  the 
hands  of  priests;  but  there  was  still  no  theory  which  traced 
the  means  of  grace  to  the  historical  work  of  Christ  in  the  same 
way  that  the  grace  bestowed  in  baptism  was  derived  from  it. 
From  Cyprian's  epistles  and  the  anti-Novatian  sections  in  the 
first  six  books  of  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  we  indeed  see 
that  appeal  was  not  unfrequently  made  to  the  power  of  for- 

" sacred  obligation"  still  remains  in  force.  If,  because  of  this  comprehensive  use, 
further  discussion  of  the  word  is  unnecessary,  the  fact  that  revelation  itself  as  well 
as  everything  connected  with  it  was  expressly  designated  as  a  "mystery"  is  never 
theless  of  importance  in  the  history  of  dogma.  This  usage  of  the  word  is  indeed 
not  removed  from  the  original  one  so  long  as  it  was  merely  meant  to  denote  the 
supernatural  origin  and  supernatural  nature  of  the  objects  in  question;  but  more 
than  this  was  now  intended;  " sacramentum "  (^verr^peov)  was  rather  intended  to 
represent  the  holy  thing  that  was  revealed  as  something  relatively  concealed.  This 
conception,  however,  is  opposed  to  the  Judaeo-Christian  idea  of  revelation,  and  is 
thus  to  be  regarded  as  an  introduction  of  the  Greek  notion.  Probst  (Sacramente 
und  Sacramentalia,  1872)  thinks  differently.  That  which  is  mysterious  and  dark 
-appears  to  be  such  an  essential  attribute  of  the  divine,  that  even  the  obscurities  of 
the  New  Testament  Scriptures  were  now  justified  because  these  writings  were  regarded 
as  altogether  "spiritual".  See  Iren.  II.  28.  1—3.  Tert.  de  bapt.  2:  "deus  in  stul- 
titia  et  impossibilitate  materias  operationis  suae  instituit." 

1  We  have  explained  above  that  the  Church  already  possessed  this  means  of 
grace,  in  so  far  as  she  had  occasionally  absolved  mortal  sinners,  even  at  an  earlier 
period;  but  this  possession  was  quite  uncertain  and,  strictly  speaking,  was  not  a 
possession  at  all,  for  in  such  cases  the  early  Church  merely  followed  extraordinary 
directions  of  the  Spirit. 
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giving  sins  bestowed  on  the  Apostles  and  to  Christ's  declaration 
that  he  received  sinners  ;  but,  as  the  Church  had  not  made  up  her 
mind  to  repeat  baptism,  so  also  she  had  yet  no  theory  that 
expressly  and  clearly  supplemented  this  rite  by  a  sacramentum 
absolutionis.  In  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  regard  to  the  sac- 
r amentum  ordinis,  first  instituted  by  Augustine,  theory  remained 
far  behind  practice.  This  was  by  no  means  an  advantage,  for, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  whole  religious  ceremonial  was  already 
regarded  as  a  system  of  means  of  grace.  The  consciousness  of 
a  personal,  living  connection  of  the  individual  with  God  through 
Christ  had  already  disappeared,  and  the  hesitation  in  setting  up 
new  means  of  grace  had  only  the  doubtful  result  of  increasing 
the  significance  of  human  acts,  such  as  offerings  and  satisfactions, 
to  a  dangerous  extent. 

Since  the  middle  of  the  second  century  the  notions  of  bap 
tism  1  in  the  Church  have  not  essentially  altered  (see  Vol.  I. 
p.  206  ff.).  The  result  of  baptism  was  universally  considered  to 
be  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  this  pardon  was  supposed  to  effect 
an  actual  sinlessness  which  now  required  to  be  maintained.  2  We 
frequently  find  "  deliverance  from  death",  " regeneration  of 
man",  ''restoration  to  the  image  of  God",  and  "obtaining  of 
the  Holy  Spirit".  ("  Absolutio  mortes",  "  regeneratio  hominis", 
"restitutio  ad  similitudinem  dei"  and  "consecutio  spiritus  sancti") 
named  along  with  the  "  remission  of  sins "  and  "obtaining  of 
eternal  life  "  ("  remissio  delictorum  "  and  "  consecutio  aeternitatis"). 
Examples  are  to  be  found  in  Tertullian 3  adv.  Marc.  I.  28  and 
elsewhere;  and  Cyprian  speaks  of  the  "bath  of  regeneration 
and  sanctification  "  ("  lavacrum  regenerationis  et  sanctificationis  "). 
Moreover,  we  pretty  frequently  find  rhetorical  passages  where, 
on  the  strength  of  New  Testament  texts,  all  possible  blessings 
are  associated  with  baptism. 4  The  constant  additions  to  the 

1  Honing,  Das  Sacrament  der  Taufe,  2  Vols.,  1846.     Steitz,  Art.  "  Taufe  "  in  Her- 
zog's  Real  Encyklopadie.  Walch,  Hist,  poedobaplismi  quattuorpriorumsoeculorum,  1739, 

2  In   de  bono  pudic.  2:  "renati  ex  aqua  et  pudicitia,"  Pseudo-Cyprian  expresses  an 
idea,  which,  though  remarkable,  is  not  confined  to  himself. 

3  But  Tertullian  says  (de  bapt.  6):  w'Non  quod  in  aquis  spiritum  sanctum  con- 
sequamur,  sed  in  aqua  emundati  sub  angelo  spiritui  sancto  prseparamur." 

4  The  disquisitions  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  in  Paedag,  I.  6  (baptism  and  sonship) 
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baptismal  ritual,  a  process  which  had  begun  at  a  very  early 
period,  are  partly  due  to  the  intention  of  symbolising  these 
supposedly  manifold  virtues  of  baptism, !  and  partly  owe  their 
origin  to  the  endeavour  to  provide  the  great  mystery  with  fit 
accompaniments. 2  As  yet  the  separate  acts  can  hardly  be 
proved  to  have  an  independent  signification.  3  The  water  was 

are  very  important,  but  he  did  not  follow  them  up.  It  is  deserving  of  note  that 
the  positive  effects  of  baptism  were  more  strongly  emphasised  in  the  Fast  than  in 
the  West.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  conception  is  more  uncertain  in  the  former 
region. 

»  See  Tertullian,  de  bapt.  7  ff.;  Cypr.,  ep.  70.  2  ("ungi  quoque  necesse  est  eum 
qui  baptizatus  est,  ut  accepto  chrismate,  /'.*.,  unctione  esse  unctus  dei  et  habere  in  se 
gratiam  Christi  possit"),  74.  5  etc.  "Chrism"  is  already  found  in  Tertullian  as  well 
as  the  laying  on  of  hands.  The  Roman  Catholic  bishop  Cornelius  in  the  notorious 
epistle  to  Fabius  (Euseb.,  H.  E.  VI.  43.  15),  already  traces  the  rites  which  accompany 
baptism  to  an  ecclesiastical  canon  (perhaps  one  from  Hippolytus'  collection :  see 
can.  arab.  19).  After  relating  that  Novatian  in  his  illness  had  only  received  clinical 
baptism  he  writes:  ov  (j,yv  ovds  TUV  &OITTUV  'STV%£,  $ix$vyuv  ryv  v6<rov,  uv  %py 
fj,£Txhaf<ipxveiv  KOtrct  rbv  r^t;  gXJcAff0'/&$  xxvovx,  rov  rs  a-Qpa'yia-Qyvaei  VTTO  TOV  STrxrxoTrov. 
It  is  also  remarkable  that  one  of  the  bishops  who  voted  about  heretic  baptism 
(Sentent.  episcop.,  Cypr.,  opp.  ed.  Hartel  I.  p.  439)  calls  the  laying  on  of  hands  a 
sacrament  like  baptism:  "neque  enim  spiritus  sine  aqua  separatim  operari  potest 
nee  aqua  sine  spiritu  male  ergo  sibi  quidem  interpretantur  ut  dicant,  quod  per  manus 
impositionem  spiritum  sanctum  accipiant  et  sic  recipiantur,  cum  manifestum  sit 
utroque  sacramento  debere  eos  renasci  in  ecclesia  catholica."  Among  other  partic 
ulars  found  in  Tertullian's  work  on  baptism  (cc.  I-  12  seq.)  it  may  moreover  be 
seen  that  there  were  Christians  about  the  year  200,  who  questioned  the  indispens- 
ability  of  baptism  to  salvation  (baptismus  non  est  necessarius,  quibus  fides  satis 
est).  The  assumption  that  martyrdom  replaces  baptism  (Tertull.,  de  bapt.  16;  Origen), 
is  in  itself  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  ideas  of  the  "  sacrament "  were  still  uncertain 
As  to  the  objection  that  Jesus  himself  had  not  baptised  and  that  the  Apostles  had 
not  received  Christian  baptism  see  Tert.,  de  bapt.  II,  12. 

2  In  itself  the  performance  of  this  rite  seemed  too  simple  to  those  who  sought 
eagerly  for  mysteries.  See  Tertull.,  de  bapt.  2 :  "  Nihil  adeo  est  quod  obduret  mentes 
hominum  quam  simplicitas  divinorum  operum,  quae  in  actu  videtur,  et  magnificentia, 
quse  in  effecta  repromittitur,  ut  hinc  quoque,  quoniam  tanta  simplicitate,  sine  pompa, 
sine  apparatu  novo  aliquo,  denique  sine  sumptu  homo  in  aqua  demissus  et  inter 
pauca  verba  tinctus  non  multo  vel  nihilo  mundior  resurgit,  eo  incredibilis  existimetur 
consecutio  aeternitatis.  Mentior,  si  non  e  contrario  idolorum  solemnia  vel  arcana 
de  suggestu  et  apparatu  deque  sumptu  fidem  at  auctoritatem  sibi  exstruunt." 

3  But  see  Euseb.,  H.  E.  VI.  43.  15,  who  says  that  only  the  laying  on  ofhands 
on  the  part  of  the  bishop  communicates  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  this  ceremony  must 
therefore  follow  baptism.  It  is  probable  that  confirmation  as  a  specific  act  did  not 
become  detached  from  baptism  in  the  West  till  shortly  before  the  middle  of  the 
third  century.  Perhaps  we  may  assume  that  the  Mithras  cult,  had  an  influence  here. 
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regarded  both  as  the  symbol  of  the  purification  of  the  soul  and 
as  an  efficacious,  holy  medium  of  the  Spirit  (in  accordance  with 
Gen.  I.  2 ;  water  and  Spirit  are  associated  with  each  other, 
especially  in  Cyprian's  epistles  on  baptism).  He  who  asserted 
the  latter  did  not  thereby  repudiate  the  former  (see  Orig.  in 
Joann.  Tom.  VI.  17,  Opp.  IV.  p.  133).  l  Complete  obscurity 
prevails  as  to  the  Church's  adoption  of  the  practice  of  child 
baptism,  which,  though  it  owes  its  origin  to  the  idea  of  this 
ceremony  being  indispensable  to  salvation,  is  nevertheless  a 
proof  that  the  superstitious  view  of  baptism  had  increased. 2  In 
the  time  of  Irenaeus  (II.  22.  4)  and  Tertullian  (de  bapt.  18) 
child  baptism  had  already  become  very  general  and  was  founded 
on  Matt.  XIX.  14.  We  have  no  testimony  regarding  it  from 
earlier  times;  Clement  of  Alexandria  does  not  yet  assume  it. 
Tertullian  argued  against  it  not  only  because  he  regarded  con 
scious  faith  as  a  needful  preliminary  condition,  but  also  because 
he  thought  it  advisable  to  delay  baptism  (cunctatio  baptismi) 
on  account  of  the  responsibility  involved  in  it  (pondus  baptismi). 
He  says :  "  It  is  more  advantageous  to  delay  baptism,  especially 
in  the  case  of  little  children.  For  why  is  it  necessary  for  the 
sponsors  (this  is  the  first  mention  of  ''godparents")  also  to  be 
thrust  into  danger  ? . .  .  let  the  little  ones  therefore  come  when 
they  are  growing  up;  let  them  come  when  they  are  learning, 
when  they  are  taught  where  they  are  coming  to;  let  them 
become  Christians  when  they  are  able  to  know  Christ.  Why 
does  an  age  of  innocence  hasten  to  the  remission  of  sins? 
People  will  act  more  cautiously  in  worldly  affairs,  so  that  one 

1  See  Tertullian's  superstitious  remarks  in  de  bap.  3 — 9  to  the  effect  that  water 
is    the    element    of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  of  unclean  Spirits  etc.     Melito  also  makes 
a    similar   statement   in    the    fragment    of  his    treatise   on    baptism  in  Pitra,  Anal, 
Sacra    II.,    p.   3  sq.    Cyprian,  ep.  70.  I,  uses  the  remarkable  words:  "oportet  vero 
mundari  et  sanctificari  aquam  prius  a  sacerdote  (Tertull.  still  knows  nothing  of  this: 
c.  I7:etiam  laicis  ius  est"),  ut  possit  baptismo  suo  peccata  hominis  qui  baptizatur 
abluere."  Ep.  74.  5 :  "  peccata  purgare  et  hominem  sanctificare  aqua  sola  noti  potest, 
nisi  habeat  et  spiritum  sanctum."    Clem.  Alex.  Protrept.  10.99:  Augers  V$up  Aoyixov. 

2  It   was    easy    for  Origen  to  justify  child  baptism,  as  he  recognised  something 
sinful    in   corporeal  birth  itself,  and  believed  in  sin  which  had  been  committed  in 
a    former   life.     The  earliest  justification  of  child  baptism  may  therefore  be  traced 
back  to  a  philosophical  doctrine. 
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who  is  not  trusted  with  earthly  things  is  trusted  with  divine. 
Whoever  understands  the  responsibility  of  baptism  will  fear  its 
attainment  more  than  its  delay."  *  To  all  appearance  the 
practice  of  immediately  baptising  the  children  of  Christian  families 
was  universally  adopted  in  the  Church  in  the  course  of  the 
third  century.  (Origen,  Comment,  in  ep.  ad  Rom.  V.  9,  Opp. 
IV.  p.  565,  declared  child  baptism  to  be  a  custom  handed  down 
by  the  Apostles.)  Grown  up  people,  on  the  other  hand,  fre 
quently  postponed  baptism,  but  this  habit  was  disapproved.  l 

The  Lord's  Supper  was  not  only  regarded  as  a  sacrifice,  but 
also  as  a  divine  gift.  2  The  effects  of  this  gift  were  not  theoretic 
ally  fixed,  because  these  were  excluded  by  the  strict  scheme  3 

*  Translators  note.  The  following  is  the  original  Latin,  as  quoted  by  Prof. 
Harnack:  "Cunctatio  baptismi  utilior  est,  prrecipue  circa  parvulos.  Quid  enim 
necesse,  sponsores  etiam  periculo  ingeri . .  .  venianl  ergo  parvuli,  dum  adolescunt; 
veniant  dum  discunt,  dum  quo  veniant  docentur;  fiant  Christiani,  cum  Christum 
nosse  potuerint.  Quid  festinat  innocens  setas  ad  remissionem  peccatorum  ?  Cautius 
agetur  in  ssecularibus,  ut  cui  substantia  terrena  non  creditur,  divina  credatur ...  Si 
qui  pondus  intelligant  baptismi,  magis  timebunt  consecutionem  quam  dilationem." 

1  Under    such    circumstances    the    recollection    of  the  significance  of  baptism  in 
the    establishment    of   the    Church    fell    more    and    more   into  the  background  (see 
Hernias:  "the  Church  rests  like  the  world  upon  water";  Irenseus  III.  17.  2:  "Sicut 
de    arido   tritico  massa  una  non  fieri  potest  sine  humore  neque  unus  panis,  ita  nee 
nos    multi    unum    fieri    in    Christo  lesu  poteramus  sine  aqua  quse  de  ccelo  est.     Et 
sicut    arida    terra,    si    non    percipiat    humorem,    non    fructificat:    sic  et  nos  lignum 
aridum    exsistentes  primum,  nunquam  fructificaremus  vitam  sine  superna  voluntaria 
pluvia.     Corpora    unim  nostra    per  lavacrum  illam  quae  est  ad  incorruptionem  uni- 
tatem  acceperunt,  animae  autem  per  spiritum").     The  unbaptised  (catechumens)  also 
belong  to  the  Church,  when  they  commit  themselves  to  her  guidance  and  prayers. 
Accordingly   baptism  ceased  more  and  more  to  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  initiation, 
and    only    recovered    this    character    in  the  course  of  the  succeeding  centuries.     In 
this    connection    the    7th    (spurious)    canon    of    Constantinople    (381)  is  instructive: 

XOCl  TJJV  TTpWTJfV  *jjtZ£p#V  TTOiOVfiSV  OtVTOV$  XplO"TlClVOV$y  TJJV  ££  $£VT£pOCV  XOtTt1%OVfj!,SVOV£, 
UrCt  TJJV  T/>/TtyV  £^OfK^O(J.£V  cd)TQV$  X.T.A. 

2  Dbllinger,  Die  Lehre  von  der  Eucharistie  in  dem  ersten  3  Jahrhunderten,  1826, 
Engelhardt  in  the  Zeitschrift  fur  die  hist.  Theologie,  1842, 1.  Kahnis,  Lehre  vom  Abend- 
mahl,  1851.  Riickert,  Das  Abendmahl,  sein  Wesen  und  seine  Geschichte,  1856.  Leim- 
bach,    Beitrage  zur  Abendmahlslehre  Tertullian's,  1874.    Steitz,  Die  Abendmahlslehre 
der    griechischen    Kirche,    in   the  Jahrbiicher  fiir  deutsche  Theologie,  1864 — 1 868; 
cf.    also    the    works    of  Probst.     Whilst  Eucharist  and  love  feast  had  already  been 
separated    from    the  middle  of  the  2nd  century  in  the  West,  they  were  still  united 
in  Alexandria  in  Clement's  time;  see  Bigg,  l.c.,  p.  103. 

3  The  collocation  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  which,  as  the  early  Christian 
monuments    prove,   was    a    very    familiar  practice  (Tert.3  adv.  Marc.  IV.  34:  sacra- 
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of  baptismal  grace  and  baptismal  obligation.  But  in  practice 
Christians  more  and  more  assumed  a  real  bestowal  of  heavenly 
gifts  in  the  holy  food,  and  gave  themselves  over  to  superstitious 
theories.  This  bestowal  was  sometimes  regarded  as  a  spiritual 
and  sometimes  as  a  bodily  self-communication  of  Christ,,  that  is, 
as  a  miraculous  implanting  of  divine  life.  Here  ethical  and 
physical,  and  again  ethical  and  theoretical  features  were  inter 
mixed  with  each  other.  The  utterances  of  the  Fathers  to  which 
we  have  access  do  not  allow  us  to  classify  these  elements  here; 
for  to  all  appearance  not  a  single  one  clearly  distinguished  be 
tween  spiritual  and  bodily,  or  ethical  and  intellectual  effects 
unless  he  was  in  principle  a  spiritualist.  But  even  a  writer  of 
this  kind  had  quite  as  superstitious  an  idea  of  the  holy  elements 
as  the  rest.  Thus  the  holy  meal  was  extolled  as  the  communi 
cation  of  incorruption,  as  a  pledge  of  resurrection,  as  a  medium 
of  the  union  of  the  flesh  with  the  Holy  Spirit;  and  again  as 
food  of  the  soul,  as  the  bearer  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  (the  Logos), 
as  the  means  of  strengthening  faith  and  knowledge,  as  a  sancti 
fying  of  the  whole  personality.  The  thought  of  the  forgiveness 
of  sins  fell  quite  into  the  background.  This  ever  changing  con 
ception,  as  it  seems  to  us,  of  the  effects  of  partaking  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  had  also  a  parallel  in  the  notions  as  to  the 
relation  between  the  visible  elements  and  the  body  of  Christ. 
So  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge  no  one  felt  that  there  was  a 
problem  here,  no  one  enquired  whether  this  relation  was  realistic 
or  symbolical.  The  symbol  is  the  mystery  and  the  mystery 
was  not  conceivable  without  a  symbol.  What  we  now-a-days 
understand  by  " symbol"  is  a  thing  which  is  not  that  which  it 
represents;  at  that  time  "symbol"  denoted  a  thing  which,  in 
some  kind  of  way,  really  is  what  it  signifies ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  according  to  the  ideas  of  that  period,  the  really  heavenly 
element  lay  either  in  or  behind  the  visible  form  without  being 

mentum  baplismi  et  eucharistiae "  ;  Hippol.,  can.  arab.  38:  "baptizatus  et  corpora 
Christ!  pastus"),  was,  so  far  as  I  know,  justified  by  no  Church  Father  on  internal 
grounds.  Considering  their  conception  of  the  holy  ordinances  this  is  not  surprising. 
They  were  classed  together  because  they  were  instituted  by  the  Lord,  and  because 
the  elements  (water,  wine,  bread)  afforded  much  common  ground  for  allegorical 
interpretation. 
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identical  with  it.  Accordingly  the  distinction  of  a  symbolic 
and  realistic  conception  of  the  Supper  is  altogether  to  be  re 
jected;  we  could  more  rightly  distinguish  between  materialistic, 
dyophysite,  and  docetic  conceptions  which,  however,  are  not 
to  be  regarded  as  severally  exclusive  in  the  strict  sense.  In 
the  popular  idea  the  consecrated  elements  were  heavenly  frag 
ments  of  magical  virtue  (see  Cypr.,  de  laps.  25  ;  Euseb.,  H.  E. 
VI.  44).  With  these  the  rank  and  file  of  third-century  Christians 
already  connected  many  superstitious  notions  which  the  priests 
tolerated  or  shared. l  The  antignostic  Fathers  acknowledged 
that  the  consecrated  food  consisted  of  two  things,  an  earthly 
(the  elements)  and  a  heavenly  (the  real  body  of  Christ).  They 
thus  saw  in  the  sacrament  a  guarantee  of  the  union  between 
spirit  and  flesh,  which  the  Gnostics  denied;  and  a  pledge  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  flesh  nourished  by  the  blood  of  the  Lord 
(Justin;  Iren.  IV.  1 8.  4,  5;  V.  2.  2,  3;  likewise  Tertullian  who 
is  erroneously  credited  with  a  " symbolical"  doctrine2).  Clement 
and  Origen  "spiritualise",  because,  like  Ignatius,  they  assign 
a  spiritual  significance  to  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ  himself 
(summary  of  wisdom).  To  judge  from  the  exceedingly  confused 
passage  in  Paed.  II.  2,  Clement  distinguishes  a  spiritual  and  a 
material  blood  of  Christ.  Finally,  however,  he  sees  in  the 
Eucharist  the  union  of  the  divine  Logos  with  the  human  spirit, 
recognises,  like  Cyprian  at  a  later  period,  that  the  mixture 
of  wine  with  water  in  the  symbol  represents  the  spiritual 
process,  and  lastly  does  not  fail  to  attribute  to  the  holy  food 
a  relationship  to  the  body. 3  It  is  true  that  Origen,  the  great 

1  The    story  related  by  Dionysius  (in  Euseb.,  I.e.)  is  especially  characteristic,  as 
the   narrator  was  an  extreme  spiritualist.     How  did  it  stand  therefore  with  the  dry 
tree?  Besides,  Tertull.  (de  corona  3)  says:  "Calicis  aut  panis  nostri  aliquid  decuti  in 
terrain    anxie    patimur".     Superstitious    reverence    for    the   sacrament  ante  et  extra 
tfsum  is  a  very  old  habit  of  mind  in  the  Gentile  Church. 

2  Leimbach's  investigations  of  Tertullian's  use  of  words  have  placed  this  beyond 
doubt;  see  de  orat.  6;  adv.  Marc.  I.  14:  IV.  40:  III.  19;  de  resurr.  8. 

3  The  chief  passages  referring  to  the  Supper  in  Clement  are  Protrept.  12.  120; 
Paed.    I.  6.  43:  II.  2.  19  sq. :  I.  5.  15  :  I.  6.  38,  40;    Quis  div.  23;   Strom.  V.  10. 
66:  I.  10.  46:  I.  19.  96:  VI.  14.  113:  V.  n.  70.     Clement  thinks  as  little  of  for 
giveness  of  sins   in  connection  with  the  Supper  as  does  the  author  of  the  Didache 
or  the  other  Fathers;  this  feast  is  rather  meant  to  bestow  an  initiation  into  know- 
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mysteriosophist  and  theologian  of  sacrifice,  expressed  himself  in 
plainly  "  spiritualistic  "  fashion ;  but  in  his  eyes  religious  mysteries 
and  the  whole  person  of  Christ  lay  in  the  province  of  the 
spirit,  and  therefore  his  theory  of  the  Supper  is  not  "  symbolical  ", 
but  conformable  to  his  doctrine  of  Christ.  Besides,  Origen  was 
only  able  to  recognise  spiritual  aids  in  the  sphere  of  the  intel 
lect  and  the  disposition,  and  in  the  assistance  given  to  these 
by  man's  own  free  and  spontaneous  efforts.  Eating  and  drink 
ing  and,  in  general,  participation  in  a  ceremonial  are  from 
Origen's  standpoint  completely  indifferent  matters.  The  intel 
ligent  Christian  feeds  at  all  times  on  the  body  of  Christ,  that 
is,  on  the  Word  of  God,  and  thus  celebrates  a  never  ending 
Supper  (c.  Cels.  VIII.  22).  Origen,  however,  was  not  blind  to 
the  fact  that  his  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  just  as  far 
removed  from  the  faith  of  the  simple  Christian  as  his  doctrinal 
system  generally.  Here  also,  therefore,  he  accommodated  him 
self  to  that  faith  in  points  where  it  seemed  necessary.  This, 
however,  he  did  not  find  difficult;  for,  though  with  him  every 
thing  is  at  bottom  ''spiritual",  he  was  unwilling  to  dispense 
with  symbols  and  mysteries,  because  he  knew  that  one  must 
be  initiated  into  the  spiritual,  since  one  cannot  learn  it  as  one 
learns  the  lower  sciences.  l  But,  whether  we  consider  simple 
believers,  the  antignostic  Fathers  or  Origen,  and,  moreover, 
whether  we  view  the  Supper  as  offering  or  sacrament,  we  every 
where  observe  that  the  holy  ordinance  had  been  entirely 

ledge  and  immortality.  Ignatius  had  already  said,  "the  body  is  faith,  the  blood 
is  hope".  This  is  also  Clement's  opinion;  he  also  knows  of  a  transubstantiation, 
not,  however,  into  the  real  body  of  Christ,  but  into  heavenly  powers.  His  teaching  was 
therefore  that  of  Valentinus  (see  the  Exc.  ex.  Theod.  §  82,  already  given  on  Vol.  i.  p.  263) 
Strom.  V.  II.  70:  Acy/xov  yfjuv  (3puiJ.at  YI  yvutra;;  I.  20.  46:  Yvoc  3%  fy&'ywij.ev  Aoytxui;; 
V.  10.  66:  @pc3<Ti$  yatp  xai  ndo-ii;  rov  Qei'ov  hoyov  y  yv&o-ts  e<m  ryt;  bsioti;  ov<riot$. 
Adumbrat.  in  epp.  Joh.:  "sanguis  quod  est  cognitio";  see  Bigg,  I.e.,  p.  106  ff. 

1  Orig.  in  Matth.  Comment,  ser.  85:  "Panis  iste,  quern  deus  verbum  corpus 
suum  esse  fatetur,  verbum  est  nutritorium  animarum,  verbum  de  deo  verbo  pro- 
cedens  et  panis  de  pane  coe'esti . . .  Non  enim  panem  ilium  visibilem,  quern  tenebat 
in  manibus,  corpus  suum  dicebat  deus  verbum,  sed  verbum,  in  cuius  mysterio 
fuerat  panis  ille  frangendus;  nee  potum  ilium  visibilem  sanguinem  suum  dicebat, 
sed  verbum  in  cuius  mysterio  potus  ille  fuerat  effundendus " ;  see  in  Matt.  XI.  14; 
c.  Cels.  VIII.  33.  Horn.  XVI.  9  in  Num.  On  Origen's  doctrine  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  see  Bigg,  p.  219  ff. 
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diverted  from  its  original  purpose  and  pressed  into  the  service 
of  the  spirit  of  antiquity.  In  no  other  point  perhaps  is  the 
hellenisation  of  the  Gospel  so  evident  as  in  this.  To  mention 
only  one  other  example,  this  is  also  shown  in  the  practice  of 
child  communion,  which,  though  we  first  hear  of  it  in  Cyprian 
(Testim.  III.  25;  de  laps.  25),  can  hardly  be  of  later  origin 
than  child  baptism.  Partaking  of  the  Supper  seemed  quite  as 
indispensable  as  baptism,  and  the  child  had  no  less  claim  than 
the  adult  to  a  magical  food  from  heaven.  * 


In  the  course  of  the  third  century  a  crass  superstition  became 
developed  in  respect  to  the  conceptions  of  the  Church  and  the 
mysteries  connected  with  her.  According  to  this  notion  we 
must  subject  ourselves  to  the  Church  and  must  have  ourselves 
filled  with  holy  consecrations  as  we  are  filled  with  food.  But 
the  following  chapters  will  show  that  this  superstition  and 
mystery  magic  were  counterbalanced  by  a  most  lively  con 
ception  of  the  freedom  and  responsibility  of  the  individual. 
Fettered  by  the  bonds  of  authority  and  superstition  in  the 
sphere  of  religion,  free  and  self-dependent  in  the  province  of 
morality,  this  Christianity  is  characterised  by  passive  submission 
in  the  first  respect  and  by  complete  activity  in  the  second.  It 
may  be  that  exegetical  theology  can  never  advance  beyond  an 
alternation  between  these  two  aspects  of  the  case,  and  a  recog 
nition  of  their  equal  claim  to  consideration;  for  the  religious 
phenomenon  in  which  they  are  combined  defies  any  explanation. 
But  religion  is  in  danger  of  being  destroyed  when  the  insuffi 
ciency  of  the  understanding  is  elevated  into  a  convenient  prin 
ciple  of  theory  and  life,  and  when  the  real  mystery  of  the  faith, 

1  The  conception  of  the  Supper  as  viaticum  mortis  (fixed  by  the  1 3th  canon  of 
Nicaea:  Trspi  3%  TUV  £&o$sv6vTUv  6  9r#Aa»c£  KXI  K/ZVOVMOG  v6(j.ot;  Q>vAct%Qy<reTeit  y.ctt 
vvv,  laa-re  SITI$  e%o$svoi,  rov  TS^SVTXI'OV  xxi  otvz'yxxiOT&TCv  e$o$iov  py  txTrofTepsliiT^t, 
a  conception  which  is  genuinely  Hellenic  and  which  was  strengthened  by  the  idea 
that  the  Supper  was  tyxpitctxov  ccSatvxtriait;)^  the  practice  of  benediction,  and  much 
else  in  theory  and  practice  connected  with  the  Eucharist  reveal  the  influence  of 
antiquity.  See  the  relative  articles  in  Smith  and  Cheetham's  Dictionary  of  Christian 
Antiquities. 
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viz.,  how  one  becomes  a  new  man,  must  accordingly  give  place 
to  the  injunction  that  we  must  obediently  accept  the  religious 
as  a  consecration,  and  add  to  this  the  zealous  endeavour  after 
ascetic  virtue.  Such,  however,  has  been  the  character  of  Cath 
olicism  since  the  third  century,  and  even  after  Augustine's  time 
it  has  still  remained  the  same  in  its  practice. 


EXCURSUS  TO  CHAPTERS  II.  AND  III. 


CATHOLIC  AND  ROMAN.  * 

IN  investigating  the  development  of  Christianity  up  till  about 
the  year  270  the  following  facts  must  be  specially  kept  in 
mind :  In  the  regions  subject  to  Rome,  apart  from  the  Judaeo- 
Christian  districts  and  passing  disturbances,  Christianity  had  yet 
an  undivided  history  in  vital  questions ; "  the  independence  of 
individual  congregations  and  of  the  provincial  groups  of  Churches 
was  very  great;  and  every  advance  in  the  development  of  the 

1  The  fullest  account  of  the  "history  of  the  Romish  Church  down  to  the  pontificate  of 
Leo  I."  has  been  given  by  Langen,  1881;  but  I  can  in  no  respect  agree  (see  Theol. 
Lit.  Ztg.   1891,  No.  6)  with  the  hypotheses  about  the  primacy  as  propounded  by  him 
in    his    treatise    on  the  Clementine  romances  (1890,  see  especially  p.   163  ff).     The 
collection  of  passages  given  by  Caspari,  "  Quellen  zur  Geschichte  des  Taufsymbols," 
Vol.  III.,  deserves  special  recognition.     See  also  the  sections  bearing  on  this  subject 
in  Renan's  "Origines  du  Christianisme,"  Vols.  V. — VII.,  especially  VIL,  chaps.  5,  12,  23. 
Sohm  in  his  "  Kirchenrecht "  I.  (see  especially  pp.  164  ff.,  350  ff.,  377  ff.)  has  adopted  my 
conception  of  "Catholic"  and  "Roman",  and  made  it  the  basis  of  further  investiga 
tions.  He    estimates    the  importance  of  the  Roman  Church  still  more  highly,  in  so 
far    as,    according   to  him,  she  was  the  exclusive  originator  of  Church  law  as  well 
as    of   the    Catholic  form  of  Church  constitution;  and  on  page  381  he  flatly  says: 
"The    whole    Church   constitution  with  its  claim  to  be  founded  on  divine  arrange 
ment  was  first  developed  in  Rome  and  then  transferred  from  her  to  the  other  com 
munities."     I    think    this    is    an    exaggeration.     Tschirn    (Zeitschrift  fur  Kirchenge- 
schichte,    XII.  p.  215  ff.)  has  discussed  the  origin  of  the  Roman  Church  in  the  2nd 
century.     Much    that    was    the    common    property    of   Christendom,  or  is  found  in 
every  religion  as  it  becomes  older,  is  regarded  by  this  author  as  specifically  Roman. 

2  No  doubt  we  must  distinguish  two  halves  in  Christendom.    The  first,  the  ecclesi 
astical    West,    includes    the   west   coast  of  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and  Rome  together 
with  their  daughter  Churches,  that  is,  above  all,  Gaul  and  North  Africa.     The  second 
or  eastern  portion  embraces  Palestine,  Egypt,  Syria,  and  the  east  part  of  Asia  Minor. 
A  displacement  gradually  arose  in  the  course  of  the  3rd  century.     In  the  West  the 
most  important  centres  are  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Corinth,  and  Rome,  cities  with  a  Greek 
and    Oriental   population.     Even   in    Carthage  the  original  speech  of  the  Christian 
community  was  probably  Greek. 
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communities  at  the  same  time  denoted  a  forward  step  in  their 
adaptation  to  the  existing-  conditions  of  the  Empire.  The  first 
two  facts  we  have  mentioned  have  their  limitations.  The  further 
apart  the  different  Churches  lay,  the  more  various  were  the 
conditions  under  which  they  arose  and  flourished;  the  looser 
the  relations  between  the  towns  in  which  they  had  their  home 
the  looser  also  was  the  connection  between  them.  Still,  it  is 
evident  that  towards  the  end  of  the  third  century  the  develop 
ment  in  the  Church  had  well-nigh  attained  the  same  point 
everywhere — except  in  outlying  communities.  Catholicism,  essen 
tially  as  we  conceive  it  now,  was  what  most  of  the  Churches 
had  arrived  at.  Now  it  is  an  a  priori  probability  that  this 
transformation  of  Christianity,  which  was  simply  the  adaptation 
of  the  Gospel  to  the  then  existing  Empire,  came  about  under 
the  guidance  of  the  metropolitan  Church,  l  the  Church  of 
Rome;  and  that  " Roman"  and  " Catholic"  had  therefore  a 
special  relation  from  the  beginning.  It  might  a  limine  be  ob 
jected  to  this  proposition  that  there  is  no  direct  testimony  in 
support  of  it,  and  that,  apart  from  this  consideration,  it  is  also 
improbable,  in  so  far  as,  in  view  of  the  then  existing  condition 
of  society,  Catholicism  appears  as  the  natural  and  only  possible 
form  in  which  Christianity  could  be  adapted  to  the  world.  But 
this  is  not  the  case;  for  in  the  first  place  very  strong  proofs 
can  be  adduced,  and  besides,  as  is  shown  by  the  development 
in  the  second  century,  very  different  kinds  of  secularisation 
were  possible.  In  fact,  if  all  appearances  are  not  deceptive, 
the  Alexandrian  Church,  for  example,  was  up  to  the  time  of 
Septimius  Severus  pursuing  a  path  of  development  which,  left 
to  itself,  would  not  have  led  to  Catholicism,  but,  in  the  most 
favourable  circumstances,  to  a  parallel  form.  2 

1  Rome    was    the   first    city   in  the  Empire,  Alexandria  the  second.     They  were 
the  metropolitan  cities  of  the  world  (see  the  inscription  in  Kaibel,  No.  1561^.407: 
Qpsfye  fjf  'AAe£izv3p€i<x,  (tsroixov  %4x4>e  $e  'Pupy,  act  Ko<rfj,ov  xatt  yys,  u  %sve,  pyrpo- 
TrcAe/s).     This    is    reflected    in  the  history  of  the  Church;  first  Rome  appears,  then 
Alexandria.     The    significance  of  the  great  towns  for  the  history  of  dogma  and  of 
the  Church  will  be  treated  of  in  a  future  volume.    Abercius  of  Hieropolis,  according 
to    the    common    interpretation    (inscription    V.    7  f.)  designates  Rome  as  "queen". 
This  was  a  customary  appellation ;  see  Eunap.,  vita  Proheer.  p.  90 :  5  ptxtrttevovo-a  'Pupy. 

2  In  this  connection  we  need  only  keep  in  mind  the  following  summary  of  facts. 
Up    to    the    end    of   the    second    century  the  Alexandrian  Church  had  none  of  the 
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It  can,  however,  be  proved  that  it  was  in  the  Roman  Church, 
which  up  to  about  the  year  190  was  closely  connected  with 
that  of  Asia  Minor,  that  all  the  elements  on  which  Catholicism 
is  based  first  assumed  a  definite  form.  *  (i)  We  know  that  the 
Roman  Church  possessed  a  precisely  formulated  baptismal  confes 
sion,  and  that  as  early  as  the  year  180  she  declared  this  to  be 
the  apostolic  rule  by  which  everything  is  to  be  measured.  It 
is,  only  in  her  case  that  we  are  really  certain  of  this,  for  we 
can  merely  guess  at  it  as  regards  the  Church  of  Smyrna,  that 
is,  of  Asia  Minor.  It  was  accordingly  admitted  that  the  Roman 
Church  was  able  to  distinguish  true  from  false  with  special 
exactness ; 3  and  Irenaeus  and  Tertullian  appealed  to  her  to 
decide  the  practice  in  Gaul  and  Africa.  This  practice,  in  its 
precisely  developed  form,  cannot  be  shown  to  have  existed 
in  Alexandria  till  a  later  period;  but  Origen,  who  testifies  to 
it,  also  bears  witness  to  the  special  reverence  for  and  connection 
with  the  Roman  Church.  (2)  The  New  Testament  canon,  with 
its  claim  to  be  accounted  catholic  and  apostolic  and  to  possess 

Catholic  and  apostolic  standards,  and  none  of  the  corresponding  institutions  as 
found  in  the  Roman  Church;  but  her  writer,  Clement,  was  also  "  as  little  acquainted 
with  the  West  as  Homer".  In  the  course  of  the  first  half  of  the  3rd  century  she 
received  those  standards  and  institutions;  but  her  writer,  Origen,  also  travelled  to 
Rome  himself  in  order  to  see  "the  very  old"  church  and  formed  a  connection 
with  Hippolytus;  and  her  bishop  Dionysius  carried  on  a  correspondence  with  his 
Roman  colleague,  who  also  made  common  cause  with  him.  Similar  particulars 
may  also  be  ascertained  with  regard  to  the  Syrian  Church. 

1  See    the  proofs  in  the  two  preceding  chapters.     Note  also  that  these  elements 
have  an  inward  connection.     So  long  as  one  was  lacking,  all  were,  and  whenever 
one  was  present,  all  the  others  immediately  made  their  appearance. 

2  Ignatius  already  says  that  the  Roman  Christians  are  ot7ro^iv^nr(j.evoi  OCTTO  iravrbs 
athhoTptov    xpupotTOt;    (Rom.    inscr.);    he    uses   this  expression  of  no  others.  Similar 
remarks  are  not  quite  rare  at  a  later  period ;  see,  for  instance,  the  oft-repeated  eulogy  that 
no  heresy    ever    arose  in  Rome.     At  a  time  when  this  city  had  long  employed  the 
standard    of   the    apostolic    rule    of   faith   with  complete  confidence,  namely,  at  the 
beginning    of   the    3rd    century,    we  hear  that  a  lady  of  rank  in  Alexandria,  who 
\vas   at    any    rate    a    Christian,    lodged    and  entertained  in  her  house  Origen,  then 
a  young    man,    and    a    famous    heretic.     (See    Euseb.,    H.  E.  VI.  2.   13,  14).     The 
lectures    on    doctrine    delivered    by    this    heretic    and    the  conventicles  over  which 
he  presided  were  attended  by  a  pvpicv  5rA»J3o$  ol>  fj.6vov  xtperouSv,  aAA#  xjtl  ypfTspcav. 
That    is    a  very  valuable  piece  of  information  which  shows  us  a  state  of  things  in 
Alexandria    that    would   have    been    impossible    in  Rome  at  the  same  period.  See, 
besides,  Dionys.  Alex,  in  Euseb.,  H.  E.  VII.  7. 
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exclusive  authority  is  first  traceable  in  her;  in  the  other  com 
munities  it  can  only  be  proved  to  exist  at  a  later  period.  In 
the  great  Antiochian  diocese  there  was,  for  instance,  a  Church 
some  of  whose  members  wished  the  Gospel  of  Peter  read ;  in 
the  Pentapolis  group  of  congregations  the  Gospel  of  the  Egyp 
tians  was  still  used  in  the  3rd  century;  Syrian  Churches  of  the 
same  epoch  used  Tatian's  Diatessaron ;  and  the  original  of  the 
first  six  books  of  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  still  makes  no 
mention  of  a  New  Testament  canon.  Though  Clement  of  Alex 
andria  no  doubt  testifies  that,  in  consequence  of  the  common 
history  of  Christianity,  the  group  of  Scriptures  read  in  the 
Roman  congregations  was  also  the  same  as  that  employed  in 
public  worship  at  Alexandria,  he  had  as  yet  no  New  Testa 
ment  canon  before  him  in  the  sense  of  Irenaeus  and  Tertullian. 
It  was  not  till  Origen's  time  that  Alexandria  reached  the  stage 
already  attained  in  Rome  about  forty  years  earlier.  It  must, 
however,  be  pointed  out  that  a  series  of  New  Testament  books, 
in  the  form  now  found  in  the  canon  and  universally  recognised, 
show  marks  of  revision  that  can  be  traced  back  to  the  Roman 
Church. l  Finally,  the  later  investigations,  which  show  that  af 
ter  the  third  century  the  Western  readings,  that  is,  the  Roman 
text,  of  the  New  Testament  were  adopted  in  the  Oriental  MSS. 
of  the  Bible, 2  are  of  the  utmost  value  here ;  for  the  most  natural 

1  I  must  here  refrain  from  proving  the  last  assertion.  The  possibility  of  Asia  Minor 
having   had    a  considerable  share,  or  having  led  the  way,  in  the  formation  of  the 
canon   must   be   left  an  open  question  (cf.  what  Melito  says,  and  the  use  made  of 
New   Testament   writings  in  the  Epistle  of  Polycarp).     We  will,  however,  be  con 
strained   to   lay   the    chief   emphasis    on    Rome,   for  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
Irenseus   had   the   closest  connection  with  the  Church  of  that  city,  as  is  proved  by 
his  great  work,  and  that  he  lived  there  before  he  came  to  Gaul.  Moreover,  it  is  a 
fact  deserving  of  the  greatest  attention  that  the  Montanists  and  their  decided  oppo 
nents  in  Asia,  the  so-called  Alogi,  had  no  ecclesiastical  canon  before  them,  though 
they    may    all   have    possessed  the  universally  acknowledged  books  of  the  Romish 
canon,  and  none  other,  in  the  shape  of  books  read  in  the  churches. 

2  See   the   Prolegg.  of  Westcott  and  Hort  (these  indeed  give  an  opposite  judg 
ment),  and    cf.  Harris,  Codex  Bezce.  A  study  of  the  so-called  Western  text  of  the 
New   Testament^  1891.  An  exhaustive  study  of  the  oldest  martyrologies  has  already 
led   to   important   cases    of  agreement  between  Rome  and  the  East,  and  promises 
still  further  revelations.     See  Duchesne, "  Les  Sources  du  Marty rologe  Hieron. "  1885. 
Egli,  "Altchristliche  Studien,  Martyrien  und  Martyrologieen  altester  Zeit. "  1887;  the 
same  writer  in   the  "Zeitschrift  fiir  wissenschaftliche  Theologie",  1891,  p.  273  ff. 
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explanation  of  these  facts  is  that  the  Eastern  Churches  then 
received  their  New  Testament  from  Rome  and  used  it  to  correct 
their  copies  of  books  read  in  public  worship.  1  (3)  Rome  is 
the  first  place  which  we  can  prove  to  have  constructed  a  list 
of  bishops  reaching  back  to  the  Apostles  (see  Irenaeus). 2  We 
know  that  in  the  time  of  Heliogabalus  such  lists  also  existed 
in  other  communities;  but  it  cannot  be  proved  that  these  had 
already  been  drawn  up  by  the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius  or 
Commodus,  as  was  certainly  the  case  at  Rome.  (4)  The  notion 
of  the  apostolic  succession  of  the  episcopate  3  was  first  turned 
to  account  by  the  Roman  bishops,  and  they  were  the  first  who 
definitely  formulated  the  political  idea  of  the  Church  in  con 
nection  with  this.  The  utterances  and  corresponding  practical 
measures  of  Victor, 4  Calixtus  (Hippolytus),  and  Stephen  are 
the  earliest  of  their  kind;  whilst  the  precision  and  assurance 
with  which  they  substituted  the  political  and  clerical  for  the 
ideal  conception  of  the  Church,  or  amalgamated  the  two  notions, 
as  well  as  the  decided  way  in  which  they  proclaimed  the  sov 
ereignty  of  the  bishops,  were  not  surpassed  in  the  third  cen 
tury  by  Cyprian  himself.  (5)  Rome  was  the  first  place,  and 

1    On  the  relations  between  Edessa  and  Rome  see  the  end  of  the  Excursus. 

3  See  my  treatise  "Die  altesten  christlichen  Datirungen  und  die  Anfange  einer 
bischoflichen  Chronographie  in  Rom."  in  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Royal 
Prussian  Academy  of  Science,  1892,  pp.  617 — 658.  I  think  I  have  there  proved 
that,  in  the  time  of  Soter,  Rome  already  possessed  a  figured  list  of  bishops,  in 
which  important  events  were  also  entered. 

3  That   the    idea    of  the  apostolic  succession  of  the  bishops  was  first  turned  to 
account    or    appeared    in    Rome  is  all  the  more  remarkable,  because  it  was  not  in 
that    city,  but  rather  in  the  East,  that  the  monarchical  episcopate  was  first  consoli 
dated.     (Cf.  the  Shepherd  of  Hernias  and  Ignatius'  Epistles  to  the  Romans  with  his 
other  Epistles).     There  must  therefore  have  been  a  very  rapid  development  of  the 
constitution    in    the    time    between   Hyginus  and  Victor.     Sohm,  I.e.,  tries  to  show 
that   the   monarchical  episcopate  arose  in  Rome  immediately  after  the  composition 
of  the   First   Epistle  of  Clement,  and  as  a  result  of  it;  and  that  this  city  was  the 
centre  from  which  it  spread  throughout  Christendom. 

4  See   Pseudo-Cyprian's    work    "de    aleat"    which,    in   spite    of  remarks  to  the 
contrary,  I  am  inclined  to  regard  as  written  by  Victor;  cf.  "  Texte  und  Untersuchungen" 
V.    I ;    see   c.  I    of  this   writing :    "  et    quoniam  in  nobis  divina  et  paterna  pietas 
apostolatus  ducatum  contulit  et  vicariam  domini  sedem  caelesti  dignatione  ordinavit 
et  originem  authentici  apostolatus,  super  quern  Christus  fundavit  ecclesiam,  in  superiore 
nostro  portamus." 
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that  at  a  very  early  period,  to  date  occurrences  according  to 
her  bishops ;  and,  even  outside  that  city,  churches  reckoned,  not 
according  to  their  own,  but  according  to  the  Roman  episcopate. l 
(6)  The  Oriental  Churches  say  that  two  bishops  of  Rome  com 
piled  the  chief  apostolic  regulations  for  the  organisation  of  the 
Church ;  and  this  is  only  partially  wrong. 8  (7)  The  three  great 
theologians  of  the  age,  Tertullian,  Hippolytus,  and  Origen, 
opposed  the  pretensions  of  the  Roman  bishop  Calixtus ;  and 
this  very  attitude  of  theirs  testified  that  the  advance  in  the 
political  organisation  of  the  Church,  denoted  by  the  measures 
of  Calixtus,  was  still  an  unheard-of  novelty,  but  immediately 
exercised  a  very  important  influence  on  the  attitude  of  other 
Churches.  We  know  that  the  other  communities  imitated  this 
advance  in  the  succeeding  decades.  (8)  The  institution  of  lower 
orders  of  clergy  with  the  corresponding  distinction  of  clerici 
maiores  and  minores  first  took  place  in  Rome;  but  we  know 
that  this  momentous  arrangement  gradually  spread  from  that 
city  to  the  rest  of  Christendom. 3  (9)  The  different  Churches 
communicated  with  one  another  through  the  medium  of  Rome. 4 

1  See  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Royal  Prussian  Academy  of  Science,  1892, 
p.  622  ff.     To  the  material  found  there  must  be  added  a  remarkable  passage  given 
by  Nestle  (Zeitschrift  fur  wissenschaftliche  Theologie,  1893,  p.  437),  where  the  dates 
are  reckoned  after  Sixtus  I. 

2  Cf.    the    8th  book  of  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  with  the  articles  referring  to 
the    regulation    of  the  Church,  which  in  Greek  MSS.  bear  the  name  of  Hippolytus. 
Compare    also    the    Arabian    Canones    Hippolyti,    edited    by   Haneberg  (1870)  and 
commented  on  by  Achelis  (Texte  und  Untersuchungen  VI.  4).  Apart  from  the  additions 
and  alterations,  which  are  no  doubt  very  extensive,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  the  name 
of  the  Roman  bishop  is  wrongly  assigned  to  them.     We  must  further  remember  the 
importance  assigned  by  the  tradition  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches  to  one  of 
the    earliest   Roman    "bishops",    Clement,    as    the    confidant    and  secretary    of  the 
Apostles  and  as  the  composer  and  arranger  of  their  laws. 

3  See   my  proofs   in  "Texte  und  Untersuchungen",  Vol.  II.,  Part  5.  The  canons 
of  the  Council  of  Nicaea  presuppose  the  distinction  of  higher  and  lower  clergy  for 
the  whole  Church. 

*  We  see  this  from  the  Easter  controversy,  but  there  are  proofs  of  it  elsewhere, 
e.g.,  in  the  collection  of  Cyprian's  epistles.  The  Roman  bishop  Cornelius  informs 
Fabius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  of  the  resolutions  of  the  Italian,  African,  and  other 
Churches  (Euseb.,  H.  E.  VI.  43.  3  :  *jA0cv  elq  *tfj.Z$  eiritrrohcu  KcpvjfA/cy  'PafJtatfav 
pos  . .  .  <t>«/3/ov,  JjjAot/«ra<  rat  Kept  rvjt;  "PufJLoctcav  rvv4300,  xocl  rot  36%zvrac 
rots  xxrx  rijv  *Irochiocv  xoti  'A4>p/x>Jv  xzi  rait;  ccvr6fa  %<ypa;..  We  must  not 
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From  these  considerations  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  the 
fundamental  apostolic  institutions  and  laws  of  Catholicism  were 
framed  in  the  same  city  that  in  other  respects  imposed  its 
authority  on  the  whole  earth ;  and  that  it  was  the  centre  from 
which  they  spread,  because  the  world  had  become  accustomed 
to  receive  law  and  justice  from  Rome. l  But  it  may  be  ob 
jected  that  the  parallel  development  in  other  provinces  and 
towns  was  spontaneous,  though  it  everywhere  came  about  at 
a  somewhat  later  date.  Nor  do  we  intend  to  contest  the  assump 
tion  in  this  general  sense ;  but,  as  I  think,  it  can  be  proved  that 
the  Roman  community  had  a  direct  and  important  share  in  the 
process  and  that,  even  in  the  second  century,  she  was  reckoned 
the  first  and  most  influential  Church. 2  We  shall  give  a  bird's- 
eye  view  of  the  most  important  facts  bearing  on  the  question, 
in  order  to  prove  this. 

No  other  community  made  a  more  brilliant  entrance  into 
Church  history  than  did  that  of  Rome  by  the  so-called  First 
Epistle  of  Clement — Paul  having  already  testified  (Rom.  i.  8) 
that  the  faith  of  this  Church  was  spoken  of  throughout  the  whole 
world.  That  letter  to  the  Corinthians  proves  that,  by  the  end 
of  the  first  century,  the  Roman  Church  had  already  drawn  up 
fixed  rules  for  her  own  guidance,  that  she  watched  with  motherly 

forget,  however,  that  there  were  also  bishops  elsewhere  who  conducted  a  so-called 
oecumenical  correspondence  and  enjoyed  great  influence,  as,  <?.£-.,  Dionysius  of  Corinth 
and  D'onysius  of  Alexandria.  In  matters  relating  to  penance  the  latter  wrote  to  a 
great  many  Churches,  even  as  far  as  Armenia,  and  sent  many  letters  to  Rome 
<Euseb.,  H.  E.  VI.  46).  The  Catholic  theologian,  Dittrich— before  the  Vatican 
Decree,  no  doubt — has  spoken  of  him  in  the  following  terms  (Dionysius  von  Alexan- 
drien,  1867,  p.  26):  "As  Dionysius  participated  in  the  power,  so  also  he  shared  in 
the  task  of  the  primateship."  "Along  with  the  Roman  bishop  he  was,  above  all, 
called  upon  to  guard  the  interests  of  the  whole  Church." 

This  conception,  as  well  as  the  ideas  contained  in  this  Excursus  generally,  is 
now  entirely  shared  by  Weingarten  (Zeittafeln,  3rd.  ed.,  1888,  pp.  12,  21):  "The 
Catholic  Church  is  essentially  the  work  of  those  of  Rome  and  Asia  Minor.  The 
Alexandrian  Church  and  theology  do  not  completely  adapt  themselves  to  it  till  the 
3rd  century.  The  metropolitan  community  becomes  the  ideal  centre  of  the  Great 
Church"...  "The  primacy  of  the  Roman  Church  is  essentially  the  transference  to 
her  of  Rome's  central  position  in  the  religion  of  the  heathen  world  during  the 
Empire :  urbs  (zterna  urbs  sacra" 

2    This    is  also    admitted   by    Langen    (I.e.,    184  f.),  who  even  declares  that  this 
precedence  existed  from  the  beginning. 
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care  over  outlying  communities,  and  that  she  then  knew  how  to 
use  language  that  was  at  once  an  expression  of  duty,  love,  and 
authority.  l  As  yet  she  pretends  to  no  legal  title  of  any  kind, 
but  she  knows  the  "  commandments  and  ordinances  "  (IT  porn-ay  p»T» 
and  ^OKOCIUJJLO&TO(,)  of  God,  whereas  the  conduct  of  the  sister  Church 
evinces  her  uncertainty  on  the  matter;  she  is  in  an  orderly 
condition,  whereas  the  sister  community  is  threatened  with  dis 
solution;  she  adheres  to  the  xavuv  r^g  Trxpu^dtrsus,  whilst  the 
other  body  stands  in  need  of  exhortation  ;  2  and  in  these  facts 
her  claim  to  authority  consists.  The  Shepherd  of  Hermas  also 
proves  that  even  in  the  circles  of  the  laity  the  Roman  Church 
is  impressed  with  the  consciousness  that  she  must  care  for  the 
whole  of  Christendom.  The  first  testimony  of  an  outsider  as 
to  this  community  is  afforded  us  by  Ignatius.  Soften  as  we 
may  all  the  extravagant  expressions  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
it  is  at  least  clear  that  Ignatius  conceded  to  them  a  precedence 
in  the  circle  of  sister  Churches  ;  and  that  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  energy  and  activity  displayed  by  them  in  aiding  and 
instructing  other  communities.  3  Dionysius  of  Corinth,  in  his  letter 
to  bishop  Soter,  affords  us  a  glimpse  of  the  vast  activity  man 
ifested  by  the  Christian  Church  of  the  world's  metropolis  on 
behalf  of  all  Christendom  and  of  all  brethren  far  and  near; 
and  reveals  to  us  the  feelings  of  filial  affection  and  veneration 

1  Cf.  chaps.  59  and  62,  but  more  especially  63. 

2  At    that    time  the  Roman  Church  did  not  confine  herself  to  a  letter;  she  sent 
ambassadors    to    Corinth,    o'trives    paprvpes    so-ovrati    ^.srx^v  vpuv  xoci  y(j.Qv.     Note 
carefully    also    the    position    of   the  Corinthian  community  with  which  the  Roman 
one  interfered  (see  on  this  point  Wrede,  Untersuchungen  zum  I  Clemensbrief,  1891.) 


3  In  Ignatius,  Rom.  inscr.,  the  verb  flrpcxafy/^;  is  twice  used  about  the  Roman 
Church  (rrpoKQifyTcti  ev  [to  be  uiX'.rstood  in  a  local  sense]  T^TW  %wpi'ov  "Ppup&iuv 
—  TTpoxafypsvij  rvis  otyonrys  =  presiding  in,  or  having  the  guardianship  of,  love). 
Ignatius  (Magn.  6),  uses  the  same  verb  to  denote  the  dignity  of  the  bishop  or 
presbyters  in  relation  to  the  community.  See,  besides,  the  important  testimony  in 
Rom.  II.:  aAAct/e  e$t$z%oiTe.  Finally,  it  must  be  also  noted  that  Ignatius  presup 
poses  an  extensive  influence  on  the  part  of  individual  members  of  the  Church  in 
the  higher  spheres  of  government.  Fifty  years  later  we  have  a  memorable  proof 
of  this  in  the  Marcia-  Victor  episode.  Lastly,  Ignatius  is  convinced  that  the 
Church  will  interfere  quite  as  energetically  on  behalf  of  a  foreign  brother  as  on 
behalf  of  one  of  her  own  number.  In  the  Epistle  of  Clement  to  James,  c.  2,  the 
Roman  bishop  is  called  6 
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with  which  she  was  regarded  in  all  Greece  as  well  as  in  Antioch. 
This  author  has  specially  emphasised  the  fact  that  the  Roman 
Christians  are  Romans,  that  is,  are  conscious  of  the  particular 
duties  incumbent  on  them  as  members  of  the  metropolitan 
Church,  1  After  this  evidence  we  cannot  wonder  that  Irenaeus 
expressly  assigned  to  the  Church  of  Rome  the  highest  rank 
among  those  founded  by  the  Apostles.  2  His  famous  testimony 
has  been  quite  as  often  under-  as  over-estimated.  Doubtless 
his  reference  to  the  Roman  Church  is  introduced  in  such 
a  way  that  she  is  merely  mentioned  by  way  of  example,  just 
as  he  also  adds  the  allusion  to  Smyrna  and  Ephesus  ;  but  there 
is  quite  as  little  doubt  that  this  example  was  no  arbitrary 
selection.  The  truth  rather  is  that  the  Roman  community  must 
have  been  named,  because  its  decision  was  already  the  most 
authoritative  and  impressive  in  Christendom.  3  Whilst  giving  a 

1    Euseb.,    H.    E.    IV.  23.  9—12;  cf.,  above  all,  the  words:  'E|  xpxfa  v/j.'iv  Wot; 
!<TT;    rct/rc,    TTCIVTOCS    (Jt.lv   udshtyovs  TTC/X/AW?  svsp'ysTs'iv,  IxxAtyO'/a/g  TS  7rcAA#7<;  rotit; 


Note  here  the  emphasis  laid  on  'P  u  pailo  i. 
'    According    to    Irenaeus    a    peculiar    significance    belongs    to  the  old  Jerusalem 
Church,    in    so    far  as  all  the  Christian  congregations  sprang  from  her  (III.   12.  5: 

U.VTU.I  tyuvxi  rye,  £Kxhytrt>z$,  e£  y$  Traira  'scr%yK£v  exKhyytx  TVJ$  &p%yv  IZUTOCI  fywva,}  TY\$ 
pyTpoTTotewt;  ruv  TVJC,  xaivyc;  SiocQJKyt;  Trohiruv}.  For  obvious  reasons  Irenaeus  did  not 
speak  of  the  Jerusalem  Church  of  his  own  time.  Hence  that  passage  cannot  be  utilised. 

3  Iren.  III.  3.  i:  "Sed  quoniam  valde  longum  est,  in  hoc  tali  -volumine  omnium 
ecclesiarum  enumerare  successiones,  maxima  et  antiquissimae  et  omnibus  cognitse, 
a  gloriosissimis  duobus  apostolis  Paulo  et  Petro  Romae  fundatae  et  constitute 
ecclesise,  earn  quam  habet  ab  apostolis  traditionem  et  annuntiatam  hominibus  fidem, 
per  successiones  episcoporum  pervenientem  usque  ad  nos  indicantes  confundimus 
omnes  eos,  qui  quoquo  modo  vel  per  sibiplacentiam  malam  vel  vanam  gloriam  vel 
per  coecitatem  et  malam  sententiam,  prasterquam  oportet,  colligunt.  Ad  hanc  enim 
ecclesiam  propter  potentiorem  principalitatem  necesse  est  omnem  convenire  ecclesiam, 
hoc  est,  eos  qui  sunt  undique  fideles,  in  qua  semper  ab  his,  qui  sunt  undique, 
conservata  est  ea  quas  est  ab  apostolis  traditio."  On  this  we  may  remark  as 
follows:  (i)  The  special  importance  which  Irenaeus  claims  for  the  Roman  Church 
—  for  he  is  only  referring  to  her  —  is  not  merely  based  by  him  on  her  assumed  found 
ation  by  Peter  and  Paul,  but  on  a  combination  of  the  four  attributes  "maxima", 
"antiquissima"  etc.  Dionysius  of  Corinth  also  made  this  assumption  (Euseb.,  II. 
25.  8),  but  applied  it  quite  as  much  to  the  Corinthian  Church.  As  regards 
capability  of  proving  the  truth  of  the  Church's  faith,  all  the  communities  founded 
by  the  Apostles  possess  principalitas  in  relation  to  the  others;  but  the  Roman 
Church  has  the  potentior  principalitas^  in  so  far  as  she  excels  all  the  rest  in  her 
qualities  of  ecclesia  maxima  et  omnibus  cognita  etc.  Principalitas  =  "sovereign 
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formal  scheme  of  proof  that  assigned  the  same  theoretical  value 
to  each  Church  founded  by  the  Apostles,  Irenaeus  added  a  re 
ference  to  particular  circumstance,  viz.,  that  in  his  time  many 
communities  turned  to  Rome  in  order  to  testify  their  orthodoxy.  l 
As  soon  as  we  cease  to  obscure  our  vision  with  theories  and 
keep  in  view  the  actual  circumstances,  we  have  no  cause  for 
astonishment.  Considering  the  active  intercourse  between  the 
various  Churches  and  the  metropolis,  it  was  of  the  utmost  im 
portance  to  all,  especially  so  long  as  they  required  financial 
aid,  to  be  in  connection  with  that  of  Rome,  to  receive  support 
from  her,  to  know  she  would  entertain  travelling  brethren,  and 
to  have  the  power  of  recommending  prisoners  and  those  pining 
in  the  mines  to  her  influential  intervention.  The  evidence  of 
Ignatius  and  Dionysius  as  well  as  the  Marcia- Victor  episode 
place  this  beyond  doubt  (see  above).  The  efforts  of  Marcion 
and  Valentinus  in  Rome  have  also  a  bearing  on  this  question, 
and  the  venerable  bishop,  Polycarp,  did  not  shrink  from  the  toil 
of  a  long  journey  to  secure  the  valuable  fellowship  of  the 
Roman  Church; 2  it  was  not  Anicetus  who  came  to  Polycarp, 

authority,"  avQevriat,  for  this  was  probably  the  word  in  the  original  text  (see 
proceedings  of  the  Royal  Prussian  Academy  of  Science,  9th  Nov.,  1893).  In  com 
mon  with  most  scholars  I  used  to  think  that  the  "in  qua"  refers  to  "Roman 
Church  "5  but  I  have  now  convinced  myself  (see  the  treatise  just  cited)  that  it 
relates  to  "omnem  ecclesiam",  and  that  the  clause  introduced  by  "in  qua  "merely 
asserts  that  every  church,  in  so  far  as  she  is  faithful  to  tradition,  i.e.,  orthodox, 
must  as  a  matter  of  course  agree  with  that  of  Rome.  (2)  Irenaeus  asserts  that  every 
Church,  i.e.,  believers  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  must  agree  with  this  Church 
("convenire"  is  to  be  understood  in  a  figurative  sense;  the  literal  acceptation 
"every  Church  must  come  to  that  of  Rome"  is  not  admissible).  However,  this 
"must"  is  not  meant  as  an  imperative,  but  =  <£vayx»j  =  " it  cannot  be  otherwise." 
In  reference  to  prindpalitas  =  avQevrice  (see  I.  31.  I  :  I.  26.  I)  it  must  be  remem 
bered  that  Victor  of  Rome  (I.e.)  speaks  of  the  "origo  authentici  apostolatus",  and 
Tertullian  remarks  of  Valentinus  when  he  apostatised  at  Rome,  "ab  ecclesia 
authenticce  regulse  abrupit"  (adv.  Valent.  4). 

1    Beyond  doubt  his  "convenire  necesse  est"  is  founded  on  actual  circumstances. 

3  On  other  important  journeys  of  Christian  men  and  bishops  to  Rome  in  the 
2nd  and  3rd  centuries  see  Caspari,  I.e.  Above  all  we  may  call  attention  to  the 
journey  of  Abercius  of  Hierapolis  (not  Hierapolis  on  the  Meander)  about  200  or 
even  earlier.  Its  historical  reality  is  not  to  be  questioned.  See  his  words  in  the 
epitaph  composed  by  himself  (V.  7  f.):  5/5  'Pw/^v  o's  'sTrep^e v  e/^gv  (3z<Tfayacv  xQpya-xi 
xati  (3aco-fai<r<rctv  idelv  %f>vo-6<TToAov  %pvo-07rs$iAov.  However,  Ficker  raises  very  serious 
objections  to  the  Christian  origin  of  the  inscription. 
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but  Polycarp  to  Anicetus.  At  the  time  when  the  controversy 
with  Gnosticism  ensued,  the  Roman  Church  showed  all  the  rest 
an  example  of  resolution ;  it  was  naturally  to  be  expected  thatr 
as  a  necessary  condition  of  mutual  fellowship,  she  should  require 
other  communities  to  recognise  the  law  by  which  she  had  reg 
ulated  her  own  circumstances.  No  community  in  the  Empire 
could  regard  with  indifference  its  relationship  to  the  great  Roman 
Church ;  almost  everyone  had  connections  with  her ;  she  contained 
believers  from  all  the  rest.  As  early  as  180  this  Church  could 
point  to  a  series  of  bishops  reaching  in  uninterrupted  succession 
from  the  glorious  apostles  Paul  and  Peter  l  down  to  the  present 
time;  and  she  alone  maintained  a  brief  but  definitely  formu 
lated  lex,  which  she  entitled  the  summary  of  apostolic  tradition, 
and  by  reference  to  which  she  decided  all  questions  of  faith 
with  admirable  certainty.  Theories  were  incapable  of  overcoming 
the  elementary  differences  that  could  not  but  appear  as  soon 
as  Christianity  became  naturalised  in  the  various  provinces  and 
towns  of  the  Empire.  Nor  was  it  theories  that  created  the 
empiric  unity  of  the  Churches,  but  the  unity  which  the  Empire 
possessed  in  Rome ;  the  extent  and  composition  of  the  Graeco- 
Latin  community  there;  the  security — and  this  was  not  the 
least  powerful  element — that  accompanied  the  development  of 
this  great  society,  well  provided  as  it  was  with  wealth  and 
possessed  of  an  influence  in  high  quarters  already  dating  from 
the  first  century ; 2  as  well  as  the  care  which  it  displayed  on 
behalf  of  all  Christendom.  All  these  causes  combined  to  convert 

1  We    cannot    here  discuss  how  this  tradition  arose;  in  all  likelihood  it  already 
expresses  the  position  which  the  Roman  Church  very  speedily  attained  in  Christendom. 
See    Renan,    Grig.,    Vol.    VII.,    p.    70:  "Pierre   et  Paul  (reconcilies),  voila  le  chef- 
d'oeuvre  qui  fondait  la  suprematie  ecclesiastique  de  Rome  dans  1'avenir.  Une  nouvelle 
qualite  mythique  remplagait  celle  de  Romulus  et  Remus."     But  it  is  highly  probable 
that    Peter   was  really  in  Rome  like  Paul  (see  I   Clem.  V.,  Ignatius  ad  Rom.  IV.); 
both  really  performed  important  services  to  the  Church  there,  and  died  as  martyrs 
in  that  city. 

2  The  wealth  of  the  Roman  Church  is  also  illustrated  by  the  present  of  200,000 
sesterces    brought    her   by   Marcion  (Tertull.,  de  praesc.  30).     The  "Shepherd"  also 
contains    instructive    particulars    with    regard    to    this.     As    far    as  her  influence  is 
concerned,  we  possess  various  testimonies  from  Philipp.  IV.  22  down  to  the  famous 
account  by   Hippolytus  of  the  relations  of  Victor  to  Marcia.     We  may  call  special 
attention  to  Ignatius'  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 
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the  Christian  communities  into  a  real  confederation  under  the 
primacy  of  the  Roman  Church  (and  subsequently  under  the 
leadership  of  her  bishops).  This  primacy  cannot  of  course  be 
further  defined,  for  it  was  merely  a  de  facto  one.  But,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  it  was  immediately  shaken,  when  it  was 
claimed  as  a  legal  right  associated  with  the  person  of  the  Roman 
bishop. 

That  this  theory  is  more  than  a  hypothesis  is  shown  by 
several  facts  which  prove  the  unique  authority  as  well  as  the 
interference  of  the  Roman  Church  (that  is,  of  her  bishop).  First, 
in  the  Montanist  controversy  —  and  that  too  at  the  stage  when 
it  was  still  almost  exclusively  confined  to  Asia  Minor  —  the  al 
ready  sobered  adherents  of  the  new  prophecy  petitioned  Rome 
(bishop  Eleutherus)  to  recognise  their  Church,  and  it  was  at 
Rome  that  the  Gallic  confessors  cautiously  interfered  in  their 
behalf;  after  which  a  native  of  Asia  Minor  induced  the  Roman 
bishop  to  withdraw  the  letters  of  toleration  already  issued.  l  In 
view  of  the  facts  that  it  was  not  Roman  Montanists  who  were 
concerned,  that  Rome  was  the  place  where  the  Asiatic  members 
of  this  sect  sought  for  recognition,  and  that  it  was  in  Rome 
that  the  Gauls  interfered  in  their  behalf,  the  significance  of  this 
proceeding  cannot  be  readily  minimised.  We  cannot  of  course 
dogmatise  on  the  matter;  but  the  fact  can  be  proved  that  the 
decision  of  the  Roman  Church  must  have  settled  the  position 
of  that  sect  of  enthusiasts  in  Christendom.  Secondly,  what  is 
reported  to  us  of  Victor,  the  successor  of  Eleutherus,  is  still 
plainer  testimony.  He  ventured  to  issue  an  edict,  which  we 
may  already  style  a  peremptory  one,  proclaiming  the  Roman 
practice  with  regard  to  the  regulation  of  ecclesiastical  festivals 
to  be  the  universal  rule  in  the  Church,  and  declaring  that  every 
congregation,  that  failed  to  adopt  the  Roman  arrangement,  2 

1  See   Tertullian,   adv.  Prax.  i;  Euseb.,  H.  E.  V.  3,  4.     Dictionary  of  Christian 
Biography  III.,  p.  937. 

2  Euseb.  j  H.  E.  V.  24.  9:    'ET;  rodrois  &  ptv  rfo  "Pupctiuv  irpoe  srru$  Bixrup  xQpfat; 

rott;  Trapotxias  xTrorefivsiv  ua-xv  ers- 


75     t 

vyrovt;  TTXVTIXS  xpdyv  rov$  exeto-e  avaKypuTTuv  a^eA^c:/?.  Stress  should  be  laid  on 
two  points  here:  (i)  Victor  proclaimed  that  the  people  of  Asia  Minor  were  to  be 
excluded  from  the  xc;vi}  'hurts,  and  not  merely  from  the  fellowship  of  the  Roman 
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was  excluded  from  the  union  of  the  one  Church  on  the  ground 
of  heresy.  How  would  Victor  have  ventured  on  such  an  edict 
— though  indeed  he  had  not  the  power  of  enforcing  it  in  every 
case — unless  the  special  prerogative  of  Rome  to  determine 
the  conditions  of  the  " common  unity"  (KOWV  wavis)  in  the 
vital  questions  of  the  faith  had  been  an  acknowledged  and  well- 
established  fact?  How  could  Victor  have  addressed  such  a 
demand  to  the  independent  Churches,  if  he  had  not  been  re 
cognised,  in  his  capacity  of  bishop  of  Rome,  as  the  special 
guardian  of  the  xoivy  svcovii;  ? x  Thirdly,  it  was  Victor  who  form 
ally  excluded  Theodotus  from  Church  fellowship.  This  is  the 
first  really  well-attested  case  of  a  Christian  taking  his  stand 
on  the  rule  of  faith  being  excommunicated  because  a  definite 
interpretation  of  it  was  already  insisted  on.  In  this  instance 
the  expression  uio<;  (tovoysvyg  (only  begotten  Son)  was  required 
to  be  understood  in  the  sense  of  (pvvsi  &so<;  (God  by  nature). 
It  was  in  Rome  that  this  first  took  place.  Fourthly,  under 
Zephyrinus,  Victor's  successor,  the  Roman  ecclesiastics  inter 
fered  in  the  Carthaginian  veil  dispute,  making  common  cause 
with  the  local  clergy  against  Tertullian;  and  both  appealed  to 
the  authority  of  predecessors,  that  is,  above  all,  of  the  Roman 
bishops. 2  Tertullian,  Hippolytus,  Origen,  and  Cyprian  were 

Church;  (2)  he  based  the  excommunication  on  the  alleged  heterodoxy  of  those 
Churches.  See  Heinichen,  Melet.  VIII.,  on  Euseb.,  I.e.  Victor's  action  is  parallelled 
by  that  of  Stephen.  Firmilian  says  to  the  latter:  "Dum  enim  putas,  omnes  abs 
te  abstineri  posse,  solum  te  ab  omnibus  abstinuisti."  It  is  a  very  instructive  fact 
that  in  the  4th  century  Rome  also  made  the  attempt  to  have  Sabbath  fasting 
established  as  an  apostolic  custom.  See  the  interesting  work  confuted  by  Augustine 
(ep.  36),  a  writing  which  emanates  from  a  Roman  author  who  is  unfortunately  un 
known  to  us.  Cf.  also  Augustine's  54th  and  55th  epistles. 

1  Irenaeus  also  (I.e.  §  1 1)  does  not  appear  to  have  questioned  Victor's  proceeding 
as  such,  but  as  applied  to  this  particular  case. 

2  See    Tertull.,   de    orat.  22:  "Sed  non  putet  institutionem  unusquisque  anteces- 
soris    commovendam."     De    virg.    vel.    I:    "Paracletus    solus  antecessor,  quia  solus 
post  Christum";  2:  "Eas  ego  ecclesias  proposui,  quas  et  ipsi  apostoli  vel  apostolici 
viri  condiderunt,  et  puto  ante  quosdam " ;  3 :  "  Sed  nee  inter  consuetudines  dispicere 
voluerunt    illi    sanctissimi    antecessores".     This    is   also  the  question  referred  to  in 
the    important  remark  in  Jerome,  de  vir.  inl.  53:  "  Tertullianus  ad  mediam  setatem 
presbyter    fuit   ecclesise  Africanse,  invidia  postea  et  contumeliis  clericorum  Romanse 
ecclesiae  ad  Montani  dogma  delapsus." 
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obliged  to  resist  the  pretensions  of  these  ecclesiastics  to  authority 
outside  their  own  Church,  the  first  having  to  contend  with 
Calixtus,  and  the  three  others  with  Stephen.  1 

It  was  the  Roman  Church  that  first  displayed  this  activity 
and  care;  the  Roman  bishop  sprang  from  the  community  in 
exactly  the  same  way  as  the  corresponding  official  did  in  other 
places.  3  In  Irenaeus'  proof  from  prescription,  however,  it  is 
already  the  Roman  bishops  that  are  specially  mentioned.  3 

1  Stephen  acted  like  Victor  and  excluded  almost  all  the  East  from  the  fel 
lowship  of  the  Church;  see  in  addition  to  Cyprian's  epistles  that  of  Dionysius  of 
Alexandria  in  Euseb.,  H.  E.  VII.  5.  In  reference  to  Hippolytus,  see  Philosoph.  1.  IX. 
In  regard  to  Origen,  see  the  allusions  in  de  orat.  28  fin.;  in  Matth.  XL  9,  15  :  XII. 
9  —  14:  XVI.  8,  22  :  XVII.  14;  in  Joh.  X.  16;  Rom.  VI  in  Isai.  c.  i.  With  regard 
to  Philosoph.  IX.  12,  Sohm  rightly  remarks  (p.  389):  "It  is  clear  that  the  responsibility 
was  laid  on  the  Roman  bishop  not  merely  in  several  cases  where  married  men 
were  made  presbyters  and  deacons,  but  also  when  they  were  appointed  bishops  ; 
and  it  is  also  evident  that  he  appears  just  as  responsible  when  bishops  are  not 
deposed  in  consequence  of  their  marrying.  One  cannot  help  concluding  that  the 
Roman  bishop  has  the  power  of  appointing  and  deposing  not  merely  presbyters 
and  deacons,  but  also  bishops.  Moreover,  the  impression  is  conveyed  that  this 
appointment  and  deposition  of  bishops  takes  place  in  Rome,  for  the  passage  contains 
a  description  of  existent  conditions  in  the  Roman  Church.  Other  communities  may 
be  deprived  of  their  bishops  by  an  order  from  Rome,  and  a  bishop  (chosen  in 
Home)  may  be  sent  them.  The  words  of  the  passage  are:  ITT;  K«AA/<rroy  yp'f- 
£7Tia-xo7ro(  KOil  TT  pea-pure  pot  y.Cii  $iexxovot  ^'lya^oi  KOti  rpiyaiAOi  xacOitTT&a-Qxi  sit; 
uv  rctJ.oivi^  tsvsiv  rov  roiovrov  ev  rci  x 


*  In  the  treatise  "Die  Briefe  des  romischen  Klerus  aus  der  Zeit  der  Sedisvacanz 
im  Jahre  250"  (Abhandlungen  fur  Weizsacker,  1892),  I  have  shown  how  the  Roman 
clergy  kept  the  revenue  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Churches  in  their  hands,  though 
they  had  no  bishop.  What  language  the  Romans  used  in  epistles  8,  30,  36  of  the 
Cyprian  collection,  and  how  they  interfered  in  the  affairs  of  the  Carthaginian  Church  ! 
Beyond  doubt  the  Roman  Church  possessed  an  acknowledged  primacy  in  the  year 
250;  it  was  the  primacy  of  active  participation  and  fulfilled  duty.  As  yet  there  was 
no  recognised  dogmatic  or  historic  foundation  assigned  for  it;  in  fact  it  is  highly 
probable  that  this  theory  was  still  shaky  and  uncertain  in  Rome  herself.  The 
college  of  presbyters  and  deacons  feels  and  speaks  as  if  it  were  the  bishop.  For 
it  was  not  on  the  bishop  that  the  incomparable  prestige  of  Rome  was  based  —  at 
least  this  claim  was  not  yet  made  with  any  confidence,—  but  on  the  city  itself,  on 
the  origin  and  history,  the  faith  and  love,  the  earnestness  and  zeal  of  the  whole 
Roman  Church  and  her  clergy. 

3  In  Tertullian,  de  proesc.  36,  the  bishops  are  not  mentioned.  He  also,  like 
Irenaeus,  cites  the  Roman  Church  as  one  amongst  others.  We  have  already  remarked 
that  in  the  scheme  of  proof  from  prescription  no  higher  rank  could  be  assigned  to  the 
Roman  Church  than  to  any  other  of  the  group  founded  by  the  Apostles.  Tertullian 
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Praxeas  reminded  the  bishop  of  Rome  of  the  authority  of  his 
predecessors  ("  auctoritates  praecessorum  eius")  and  it  was  in 
the  character  of  bishop  that  Victor  acted.  The  assumption  that 
Paul  and  Peter  laboured  in  Rome,  that  is,  founded  the  Church 
of  that  city  (Dionysius,  Irenaeus,  Tertullian,  Caius),  must  have 
conferred  a  high  degree  of  prestige  on  her  bishops,  as  soon  as 
the  latter  officials  were  elevated  to  the  position  of  more  or  less 
sovereign  lords  of  the  communities  and  were  regarded  as  success 
ors  of  the  Apostles.  The  first  who  acted  up  to  this  idea  was  Calixtus. 
The  sarcastic  titles  of  "pontifex  maximus",  "  episcopus  episco- 
porum",  "  benedictus  papa"  and  " apostolicus ",  applied  to  him 
by  Tertullian  in  "  de  pudicitia"  I.  13,  are  so  many  references  to 
the  fact  that  Calixtus  already  claimed  for  himself  a  position  of 
primacy,  in  other  words,  that  he  associated  with  his  own  per 
sonal  position  as  bishop  the  primacy  possessed  by  the  Roman 
Church,  which  pre-eminence,  however,  must  have  been  gradually 
vanishing  in  proportion  to  the  progress  of  the  Catholic  form 
of  organisation  among  the  other  communities.  Moreover,  that 
is  evident  from  the  form  of  the  edict  he  issued  (Tert.  1.  c.,  I: 
"I  hear  that  an  edict  has  been  issued  and  that  a  decisive  one ", 

continues  to  maintain  this  position,  but  expressly  remarks  that  the  Roman  Church 
has  special  authority  for  the  Carthaginian,  because  Carthage  had  received  its 
Christianity  from  Rome.  He  expresses  the  special  relationship  between  Rome  and 
Carthage  in  the  following  terms :  "  Si  autem  Italias  adiaces  habes  Romam,  unde 
nobis  quoque  auctoritas  prsesto  est."  With  Tertullian,  then,  the  de  facto  position 
of  the  Roman  Church  in  Christendom  did  not  lead  to  the  same  conclusion  in  the 
scheme  of  proof  from  prescription  as  we  found  in  Irenseus.  But  in  his  case  also 
that  position  is  indicated  by  the  rhetorical  ardour  with  which  he  speaks  of  the 
Roman  Church,  whereas  he  does  nothing  more  than  mention  Corinth,  Philippi, 
Thessalonica,  and  Ephesus.  Even  at  that  time,  moreover,  he  had  ground  enough 
for  a  more  reserved  attitude  towards  Rome,  though  in  the  antignostic  struggle  he 
could  not  dispense  with  the  tradition  of  the  Roman  community.  In  the  veil  dispute 
(de  virg.  vel.  2)  he  opposed  the  authority  of  the  Greek  apostolic  Churches  to  that 
of  Rome.  Polycarp  had  done  the  same  against  Anicetus,  Polycrates  against  Victor, 
Proculus  against  his  Roman  opponents.  Conversely,  Praxeas  in  his  appeal  to  Eleu- 
therus  (c.  I. :  "  prsecessorum  auctoritates "),  Caius  when  contending  with  Proculus, 
the  Carthaginian  clergy  when  opposing  Tertullian  (in  the  veil  dispute),  and  Victor 
when  contending  with  Polycrates  set  the  authority  of  Rome  against  that  of  the 
Greek  apostolic  Churches.  These  struggles  at  the  transition  from  the  2nd  to  the 
3rd  century  are  of  the  utmost  importance.  Rome  was  here  seeking  to  overthrow 
the  authority  of  the  only  group  of  Churches  able  to  enter  into  rivalry  with  her 
those  of  Asia  Minor,  and  succeeded  in  the  attempt. 
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"  audio  edictum  esse  praepositum  et  quidem  peremptorium  "), 
from  the  grounds  it  assigned  and  from  the  opposition  to  it  on 
the  part  of  Tertullian.  From  the  form,  in  so  far  as  Calixtus 
acted  here  quite  independently  and,  without  previous  consulta 
tion,  issued  a  peremptory  edict,  that  is,  one  settling  the  matter 
and  immediately  taking  effect  ;  from  the  grounds  it  assigned, 
in  so  far  as  he  appealed  in  justification  of  his  action  to  Matt. 
XVI.  i8ff.  l  —  the  first  instance  of  the  kind  recorded  in  history; 
from  Tertullian's  opposition  to  it,  because  the  latter  treats  it 
not  as  local,  Roman,  but  as  pregnant  in  consequences  for  all 
Christendom.  But,  as  soon  as  the  question  took  the  form  of 
enquiring  whether  the  Roman  bishop  was  elevated  above  the 
rest,  a  totally  new  situation  arose.  Even  in  the  third  century, 
as  already  shown,  the  Roman  community,  led  by  its  bishops, 
still  showed  the  rest  an  example  in  the  process  of  giving  a 
political  constitution  to  the  Church.  It  can  also  be  proved  that 
even  far  distant  congregations  were  still  being  bound  to  the 
Roman  Church  through  financial  support,  2  and  that  she  was 
appealed  to  in  questions  of  faith,  just  as  the  law  of  the  city 
of  Rome  was  invoked  as  the  standard  in  civil  questions.  3  It 

1  De  pudic.  21  :  "De  tua  nunc  sententia  qutero,  unde  hoc  ius  ecclesise  usurpes. 
Si  quia  dixerit  Petro  dominus:  Super  hanc  petram  sedificabo  ecclesiam  meam,  tibi 
dedi  claves  regni  caelestis,  vel,  Qusecumque  alligaveris  vel  solveris  in  terra,  erunt 
alligata  vel  soluta  in  ccelis,  id  circo  praesumis  et  ad  te  derivasse  solvendi  et  alligandi 
potestatem?"  Stephen  did  the  same;  see  Firmilian  in  Cyprian  ep.  75.  With  this 
should  be  compared  the  description  Clement  of  Rome  gives  in  his  epistles  to  James 
of  his  own  installation  by  Peter  (c.  2}.  The  following  words  are  put  in  Peter's 
mouth:  KAjj/zsvra  TOVTOV  IT/O-XOTTOV  v[j.~iv  %£ipOTOv£j.,  w  rijv  efiyv  TUV  /.tiycav  TTurrsvca 
xxQsdpav  .  .  .  did  odnu>  (j.£rat$tS(f)fjit  ryv  e£ov(riizv  TOV  <$£viJ.£V£iv  KXI  Av£w,  7vat  7T£pi 
TTctvrbt;  ov  av  %£iporovy<ry  IT;  yv?£  strroii  ^Soyi/.XTia-^svov  lv  ovpctvols.  3y<rs(  yap  rd 
$£7  $£^vxt  KOU  hvtrei  o  £f7  /t/^va:,  uc,  rov  ryt;  \-/.K^7ioiC,  slduc,  xotvovcc. 


2  See    Dionysius    of   Alexandria's    letter    to  the  Roman  bishop  Stephen  (Euseb., 

H.      E.    VII.    5.    2):    At    [J.SVTOI    "ZvplXl    Ohai    KCti    y    'A/3<£/3/#,    QIC,    £7rCtpX£~lT£    £KK<TTOTe    KCil 
olc,    VVV    £7T£<rT£lhaT£. 

3  In    the    case    of    Origen's    condemnation  the  decision  of  Rome  seems  to  have 
been    of    special    importance.    Origen    sought    to    defend    his    orthodoxy  in  a  letter 
written  by  his  own  hand  to  the  Roman  bishop  Fabian  (see  Euseb.,  H.  E.  VI.  36; 
Jerome,    ep.    84.  10).     The  Roman  bishop  Pontian  had  previously  condemned  him 
after  summoning  a  "senate";  see  Jerome,  ep.  33  (Dollinger,  Hippolytus  and  Calixtus, 
p.  259  f.).    Further,  it  is  an  important  fact  that  a  deputation  of  Alexandrian  Christians, 
who  did  not  agree  vith  the  Christolofy  of  their  bishop  Dionysius,  repaired  to  Rome 
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is  further  manifest  from  Cyprian's  epistles  that  the  Roman 
Church  was  regarded  as  the  ecclesia  principalis,  as  the  guardian 
par  excellence  of  the  unity  of  the  Church.  We  may  explain 
from  Cyprian's  own  particular  situation  all  else  that  he  said  in 
praise  of  the  Roman  Church  (see  above  p.  88,  note  2)  and 
specially  of  the  cathedra  Petri ;  but  the  general  view  that  she 
is  the  "  matrix  et  radix  ecclesiae  catholicae "  is  not  peculiar  to 
him,  and  the  statement  that  the  "unitas  sacerdotalis "  originated 
in  Rome  is  merely  the  modified  expression,  necessitated  by  the 
altered  circumstances  of  the  Church,  for  the  acknowledged  fact 
that  the  Roman  community  was  the  most  distinguished  among 
the  sister  groups,  and  as  such  had  had  and  still  possessed  the 
right  and  duty  of  watching  over  the  unity  of  the  whole.  Cyprian 
himself  no  doubt  took  a  further  step  at  the  time  of  his  corre 
spondence  with  Cornelius,  and  proclaimed  the  special  reference 
of  Matt.  XVI.  to  the  cathedra  Petri;  but  he  confined  his  theory 
to  the  abstractions  "  ecclesia",  "cathedra".  In  him  the  im 
portance  of  this  cathedra  oscillates  between  the  significance  of  a 
once  existent  fact  that  continues  to  live  on  as  a  symbol,  and 
that  of  a  real  and  permanent  court  of  appeal.  Moreover,  he 
did  not  go  the  length  of  declaring  that  any  special  authority 
within  the  collective  Church  attached  to  the  temporary  occupant 
of  the  cathedra  Petri.  If  we  remove  from  Cyprian's  abstractions 
everything  to  which  he  himself  thinks  there  is  nothing  concrete 
corresponding,  then  we  must  above  all  eliminate  every  prerog 
ative  of  the  Roman  bishop  for  the  time  being.  What  remains 
behind  is  the  special  position  of  the  Roman  Church,  which  in 
deed  is  represented  by  her  bishop.  Cyprian  can  say  quite 

to  the  Roman  bishop  Dionysius  and  formally  accused  the  first  named  prelate.  It 
is  also  significant  that  Dionysius  received  this  complaint  and  brought  the  matter  up 
at  a  Roman  synod.  No  objection  was  taken  to  this  proceeding  (Athanas.,  de  synod.). 
This  information  is  very  instructive,  for  it  proves  that  the  Roman  Church  was  ever 
regarded  as  specially  charged  with  watching  over  the  observance  of  the  conditions 
of  the  general  ecclesiastical  federation,  the  xo/vi}  evutris.  As  to  the  fact  that  in 
circular  letters,  not  excepting  Eastern  ones,  the  Roman  Church  was  put  at  the  head 
of  the  address,  see  Euseb.,  H.  E.  VII.  30.  How  frequently  foreign  bishops  came 
to  Rome  is  shown  by  the  igth  canon  of  Aries  (A.D.  314):  "De  episcopis  pere- 
grinis,  qui  in  urbem  solent  venire,  placuit  iis  locum  dari  ut  offerant."  The  first 
canon  is  also  important  in  deciding  the  special  position  of  Rome. 
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frankly:  "owing  to  her  magnitude  Rome  ought  to  have  preced 
ence  over  Carthage"  ("pro  magnitudine  sua  debet  Carthaginem 
Roma  praecedere")  and  his  theory:  "the  episcopate  is  one,  and 
a  part  of  it  is  held  by  each  bishop  for  the  whole"  ("episco- 
patus  unus  est,  cuius  a  singulis  in  solidum  pars  tenetur "),  virtu 
ally  excludes  any  special  prerogative  belonging  to  a  particular 
bishop  (see  also  "de  unit."  4).  Here  we  have  reached  the 
point  that  has  already  been  briefly  referred  to  above,  viz., 
that  the  consolidation  of  the  Churches  in  the  Empire  after 
the  Roman  pattern  could  not  but  endanger  the  prestige  and 
peculiar  position  of  Rome,  and  did  in  fact  do  so.  If  we  con 
sider  that  each  bishop  was  the  acknowledged  sovereign  of  his 
own  diocese — now  Catholic,  that  all  bishops,  as  such,  were  re 
cognised  to  be  successors  of  the  Apostles,  that,  moreover,  the 
attribute  of  priesthood  occupied  a  prominent  position  in  the 
conception  of  the  episcopal  office,  and  that  the  metropolitan 
unions  with  their  presidents  and  synods  had  become  completely 
naturalised — in  short,  that  the  rigid  episcopal  and  provincial 
constitution  of  the  Church  had  become  an  accomplished  fact, 
so  that,  ultimately,  it  was  no  longer  communities,  but  merely 
bishops  that  had  dealings  with  each  other,  then  we  shall  see 
that  a  new  situation  was  thereby  created  for  Rome,  that  is,  for 
her  bishop.  In  the  West  it  was  perhaps  chiefly  through  the 
cooperation  of  Cyprian  that  Rome  found  herself  face  to  face 
with  a  completely  organised  Church  system.  His  behaviour  in 
the  controversy  about  heretical  baptism  proves  that  in  cases  of 
dispute  he  was  resolved  to  elevate  his  theory  of  the  sovereign 
authority  of  each  bishop  above  his  theory  of  the  necessary 
connection  with  the  cathedra  Petri.  But,  when  that  levelling 
of  the  episcopate  came  about,  Rome  had  already  acquired 
rights  that  could  no  longer  be  cancelled.  1  Besides,  there  was 

1  Peculiar  circumstances,  which  unfortunately  we  cannot  quite  explain,  are  connecied 
with  the  cases  discussed  by  Cyprian  in  epp.  67  and  68.  The  Roman  bishop  must 
have  had  the  acknowledged  power  of  dealing  with  the  bishop  of  Aries,  whereas 
the  Gallic  prelates  had  not  this  right.  Sohm,  p.  391  ff.,  assumes  that  the  Roman 
bishop  alone— not  Cyprian  or  the  bishops  of  Gaul— had  authority  to  exclude  the 
bishop  of  Aries  from  the  general  fellowship  of  the  Church,  but  that,  as  far  as  the 
Gallic  Churches  were  concerned,  such  an  excommunication  possessed  no  legal  effect, 
but  only  a  moral  one,  because  in  their  case  the  bishop  of  Rome  had  only  a 
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one  thing  that  could  not  be  taken  from  the  Roman  Church, 
nor  therefore  from  her  bishop,  even  if  she  were  denied 
the  special  right  to  Matt.  XVI.,  viz.,  the  possession  of  Rome. 
The  site  of  the  world's  metropolis  might  be  shifted,  but  Rome 
could  not  be  removed.  In  the  long  run,  however,  the  shifting 
of  the  capital  proved  advantageous  to  ecclesiastical  Rome.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  great  epoch  when  the  alienation  of  East 
from  West  became  pronounced  and  permanent,  an  emperor, 
from  political  grounds,  decided  in  favour  of  that  party  in  Antioch 
"  with  whom  the  bishops  in  Italy  and  the  city  of  the  Romans 
held  intercourse  "  (pig  &v  ol  X&TK  Tyv  Tr#A/#i/  K&I  r^v  'Puft&lav 

g  sTTicTE  AAo/£v  1).    In  this  instance  the 


spiritual  authority  and  no  legal  power.  Further,  two  Spanish  bishops  publicly  ap 
pealed  to  the  Roman  see  against  their  deposition,  and  Cyprian  regarded  this  appeal 
as  in  itself  correct.  Finally,  Cornelius  says  of  himself  in  a  letter  (in  Euseb.,  H.  E. 
VI.  43.  10)  :  TUV  A.OITTUV  eTTia-KOTTuv  liuSoxovc,  sis  TOVC,  TOTTOVI;,  ev  olc,  yo-ctv,  xstpor- 
ovvjravTSS  aTreuraAx^sv.  This  quotation  refers  to  Italy,  and  the  passage,  which 
must  be  read  connectedly,  makes  it  plain  (see,  besides,  the  quotation  in  reference  to 
Calixtus  given  above  on  p.  162),  that,  before  the  middle  of  the  3rd  century,  the 
Roman  Church  already  possessed  a  legal  right  of  excommunication  and  the  recognised 
power  of  making  ecclesiastical  appointments  as  far  as  the  communities  and  bishops 
in  Italy  were  concerned  (see  Sohm,  p.  389  ff.). 

1  Euseb.,  H.  E.  VII.  30.  19.  The  Church  of  Antioch  sought  to  enter  upon  an 
independent  line  of  development  under  Paul  ofSamosata.  Paul's  fall  was  the  victory 
of  Rome.  We  may  suppose  it  to  be  highly  probable,  though  to  the  best  of  my 
belief  there  is  for  the  present  no  sure  proof,  that  it  was  not  till  then  that  the  Roman 
standards  and  sacraments,  catholic  and  apostolic  collection  of  Scriptures  (see,  on  the 
contrary,  the  use  of  Scripture  in  the  Didaskalia),  apostolic  rule  of  faith,  and  apostolic 
episcopacy  attained  supremacy  in  Antioch  ;  [but  that  they  began  to  be  introduced 
into  that  city  about  the  time  of  Serapion's  bishopric  (that  is,  during  the  Easter 
controversy).  The  old  records  of  the  Church  of  Edessa  have  an  important  bearing 
on  this  point;  and  from  these  it  is  evident  that  her  constitution  did  not  begin  to 
assume  a  Catholic  form  till  the  beginning  of  the  3rd  century,  and  that  as  the  result 
of  connection  with  Rome.  See  the  Doctrine  of  Addai  by  Phillips,  p.  50:  "Palut 
himself  went  to  Antioch  and  received  the  hand  of  the  priesthood  from  Serapion, 
bishop  of  Antioch.  Serapion,  bishop  of  Antioch,  himself  also  received  the  hand 
from  Zephyrinus,  bishop  of  the  city  of  Rome,  from  the  succession  of  the  hand  of 
the  priesthood  of  Simon  Cephas,  which  he  received  from  our  Lord,  who  was  there 
bishop  of  Rome  25  years,  (sic)  in  the  days  of  the  Caesar,  who  reigned  there  13  years." 
(See  also  Tixeront,  Edesse,  pp.  149,  152.)  Cf.  with  this  the  prominence  given  in  the  Acts 
of  Scharbil  and  Barsamya  to  the  fact  that  they  were  contemporaries  of  Fabian,  bishop  of 
Rome.  We  read  there  (see  Rubens  Duval,  Les  Actes  de  Scharbil  et  les  Actes  de 
Barsamya,  Paris,  1889,  and  Histoire  d'Edesse,  p.  130)  :  "Barsamya  (he  was  bishop  of 
Edessa  at  the  time  of  Decius)  lived  at  the  time  of  Fabian,  bishop  of  Rome.  He  had 
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interest  of  the  Roman  Church  and  the  interest  of  the  emperor 
coincided.  But  the  Churches  in  the  various  provinces,  being  now 
completely  organised  and  therefore  seldom  in  need  of  any  more 
help  from  outside,  were  henceforth  in  a  position  to  pursue 
their  own  interest.  So  the  bishop  of  Rome  had  step  by  step 
to  fight  for  the  new  authority,  which,  being  now  based  on  a 
purely  dogmatic  theory  and  being  forced  to  repudiate  any 
empirical  foundation,  was  inconsistent  with  the  Church  system 
that  the  Roman  community  more  than  any  other  had  helped 
to  build  up.  The  proposition  "the  Roman  Church  always  had 
the  primacy"  ("  ecclesia  Romana  semper  habuit  primatum") 
and  the  statement  that  "  Catholic "  virtually  means  "  Roman 
Catholic"  are  gross  fictions,  when  devised  in  honour  of  the 
temporary  occupant  of  the  Roman  see  and  detached  from 
the  significance  of  the  Eternal  City  in  profane  history;  but, 
applied  to  the  Church  of  the  imperial  capital,  they  contain  a 
truth  the  denial  of  which  is  equivalent  to  renouncing  the  attempt 
to  explain  the  process  by  which  the  Church  was  unified  and 
catholicised.  1 

received  the  laying  on  of  hands  from  Abschelama,  who  had  received  it  from  Palut. 
Palut  had  been  consecrated  by  Serapion,  bishop  of  Antioch,  and  the  latter  had  been 
consecrated  by  Zephyrinus,  bishop  of  Rome."  As  regards  the  relation  of  the  State 
of  Rome  to  the  Roman  Church,  that  is,  to  the  Roman  bishop,  who  by  the  year 
250  had  already  become  a  sort  of  prafedus  urbis,  with  his  district  superintendents, 
the  deacons,  and  in  fact  a  sort  of  princeps  amulus,  cf.  (i)  the  recorded  comments 
of  Alexander  Severus  on  the  Christians,  and  especially  those  on  their  organisation; 
(2)  the  edict  of  Maximinus  Thrax  and  the  banishment  of  the  bishops  Pontian  and 
Hippolytus;  (3)  the  attitude  of  Philip  the  Arabian  5  (4)  the  remarks  of  Decius  in 
Cyp.  ep.  55  (see  above  p  124)  and  his  proceedings  against  the  Roman  bishops,  and 
(5)  the  attitude  of  Aurelian  in  Antioch.  On  the  extent  and  organisation  of  the 
Roman  Church  about  250  see  Euseb.,  H.  E.  VI.  43. 

1  The  memorable  words  in  the  lately  discovered  appeal  by  Eusebius  of  Dory- 
laeum  to  Leo  I.  (Neues  Archiv.,  Vol.  XI.,  part  2,  p.  364  f.)  are  no  mere  flattery, 
and  the  fifth  century  is  not  the  first  to  which  they  are  applicable :  u  Curavit  desuper 
et  ab  exordio  consuevit  thronus  apostolicus  iniqua  perferentes  defensare  et  eos  qui 
in  evitabiles  factiones  inciderunt,  adiuvare  et  humi  iacentes  erigere,  secundum 
possibilitatem,  quam  habetis ;  causa  autem  rei,  quod  sensum  rectum  tenetis  et  incon- 
cussam  servatis  erga  dominum  nostrum  lesum  Christum  fidem,  nee  non  etiam 
indissimulatam  universis  fratribus  et  omnibus  in  nomine  Christi  vocatis  tribuitis 
caritatem,  etc."  See  also  Theodoret's  letters  addressed  to  Rome. 


II.     FIXING  AND  GRADUAL  HELLENISING  OF 

CHRISTIANITY  AS  A  SYSTEM  OF 

DOCTRINE. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

ECCLESIASTICAL   CHRISTIANITY   AND   PHILOSOPHY. 
THE   APOLOGISTS. 

I.     Introduction.  1 

THE  object  of  the  Christian  Apologists,  some  of  whom  filled 
ecclesiastical  offices  and  in  various  ways  promoted  spiritual 
progress, 2  was,  as  they  themselves  explained,  to  uphold  the 
Christianity  professed  by  the  Christian  Churches  and  publicly 
preached.  They  were  convinced  that  the  Christian  faith  was, 
founded  on  revelation  and  that  only  a  mind  enlightened  by  God 
could  grasp  and  maintain  the  faith.  They  acknowledged  the< 
Old  Testament  to  be  the  authoritative  source  of  God's  revel 
ation,  maintained  that  the  whole  human  race  was  meant  to  be 

1  Edition    by   Otto,  9  Vols.,  1876  f.    New  edition  of  the  Apologists  (unfinished; 
only    Tatian    and    Athenagoras    by    Schwarz    have   yet  appeared)  in  the  Texte  und 
Untersuchungen    zur    altchristlichen    Litteratur-Geschichte,    Vol.   IV.  Tzschirner,  Ge- 
schichte  der  Apologetik,  1st  part,  1805;  id.,  Der  Fall  des  Heidenthums.  1829.  Ehlers, 
Vis  atque  potestas,  quam  philosophia  antiqua,  imprimis  Platonica  et  Stoica  in  doctrina 
apologetarum  habuerit,  1859. 

2  It   is  intrinsically  probable  that  their  works  directly  addressed  to  the  Christian 
Church    gave  a  more  full  exposition  of  their  Christianity  than  we  find  in  the  Apol 
ogies.     This  can  moreover  be  proved  with   certainty  from  the  fragments  of  Justin's, 
Tatian's    and  Melito's  esoteric  writings.     But,  whilst  recognising  this  fact,  we  must 
not    make   the  erroneous  assumption  that  the  fundamental  conceptions  and  interests 
of  Justin  and  the  rest  were  in  reality  other  than  may  be  inferred  from  their  Apologies. 
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reached  by  Christianity,  and  adhered  to  the  early  Christian 
eschatology.  These  views  as  well  as  the  strong  emphasis  they 
Laid  upon  human  freedom  and  responsibility,  enabled  them  to 
attain  a  firm  standpoint  in  opposition  to  "Gnosticism",  and  to 
preserve  their  position  within  the  Christian  communities,  whose 
moral  purity  and  strength  they  regarded  as  a  strong  proof  of 
the  truth  of  this  faith.  In  the  endeavours  of  the  Apologists  to 
explain  Christianity  to  the  cultured  world,  we  have  before  us 
the  attempts  of  Greek  churchmen  to  represent  the  Christian 
religion  as  a  philosophy,  and  to  convince  outsiders  that  it  was 
the  highest  wisdom  and  the  absolute  truth.  These  efforts  were 
not  rejected  by  the  Churches  like  those  of  the  so-called  Gnos 
tics,  but  rather  became  in  subsequent  times  the  foundation  of 
the  ecclesiastical  dogmatic.  The  Gnostic  speculations  were 
repudiated,  whereas  those  of  the  Apologists  were  accepted.  The 
manner  in  which  the  latter  set  forth  Christianity  as  a  philos 
ophy  met  with  approval.  What  were  the  conditions  under  which 
ecclesiastical  Christianity  and  Greek  philosophy  concluded  the 
alliance  which  has  found  a  place  in  the  history  of  the  world? 
How  did  this  union  attain  acceptance  and  permanence,  whilst 
" Gnosticism "  was  at  first  rejected?  These  are  the  two  great 
questions  the  correct  answers  to  which  are  of  fundamental  impor 
tance  for  the  understanding  of  the  history  of  Christian  dogma. 
The  answers  to  these  questions  appear  paradoxical.  The 
theses  of  the  Apologists  finally  overcame  all  scruples  in  ecclesi 
astical  circles  and  were  accepted  by  the  Graeco-Roman  world, 
because  they  made  Christianity  rational  without  taking  from, 
'.or  adding  to,  its  traditional  historic  material.  The  secret  of  the 
epoch-making  success  of  the  apologetic  theology  is  thus  explain 
ed  :  These  Christian  philosophers  formulated  the  content  of  the 
Gospel  in  a  manner  which  appealed  to  the  common  sense  of 
all  the  serious  thinkers  and  intelligent  men  of  the  age.  More 
over,  they  contrived  to  use  the  positive  material  of  tradition, 
including  the  life  and  worship  of  Christ,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
furnish  this  reasonable  religion  with  a  confirmation  and  proof 
that  had  hitherto  been  eagerly  sought,  but  sought  in  vain.  In 
the  theology  of  the  Apologists,  Christianity,  as  the  religious 
enlightenment  directly  emanating  from  God  himself,  is  most 
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sharply  contrasted  with  all  polytheism,  natural  religion,  and 
ceremonial.  They  proclaimed  it  in  the  most  emphatic  manner 
as  the  religion  of  the  spirit,  of  freedom,  and  of  absolute  moral 
ity.  Almost  the  whole  positive  material  of  Christianity  is  em 
bodied  in  the  story  which  relates  its  entrance  into  the  world, 
its  spread,  and  the  proof  of  its  truth.  The  religion  itself,  on 
the  other  hand,  appears  as  the  truth  that  is  surely  attested  and 
accords  with  reason — a  truth  the  content  of  which  is  not  pri 
marily  dependent  on  historical  facts  and  finally  overthrows  all 
polytheism. 

Now  this  was  the  very  thing  required.  In  the  second  cen 
tury  of  our  era  a  great  many  needs  and  aspirations  were  un 
doubtedly  making  themselves  felt  in  the  sphere  of  religion  and 
morals.  "  Gnosticism "  and  Marcionite  Christianity  prove  the 
variety  and  depth  of  the  needs  then  asserting  themselves  within 
the  space  that  the  ecclesiastical  historian  is  able  to  survey. 
Mightier  than  all  others,  however,  was  the  longing  men  felt  to 
free  themselves  from  the  burden  of  the  past,  to  cast  away  the 
rubbish  of  cults  and  of  unmeaning  religious  ceremonies,  and  to 
be  assured  that  the  results  of  religious  philosophy,  those  great 
and  simple  doctrines  of  virtue  and  immortality  and  of  the  God 
who  is  a  Spirit,  were  certain  truths.  He  who  brought  the  mes 
sage  that  these  ideas  were  realities,  and  who,  on  the  strength 
of  these  realities,  declared  polytheism  and  the  worship  of  idols 
to  be  obsolete,  had  the  mightiest  forces  on  his  side;  for  the 
times  were  now  ripe  for  this  preaching.  What  formed  the 
strength  of  the  apologetic  philosophy  was  the  proclamation  that 
Christianity  both  contained  the  highest  truth,  as  men  already 
supposed  it  to  be  and  as  they  had  discovered  it  in  their  own 
minds,  and  the  absolutely  reliable  guarantee  that  was  desired 
for  this  truth.  To  the  quality  which  makes  it  appear  meagre 
to  us  it  owed  its  impressiveness.  The  fact  of  its  falling  in  with 
the  general  spiritual  current  of  the  time  and  making  no  attempt 
to  satisfy  special  and  deeper  needs  enabled  it  to  plead  the 
cause  of  spiritual  monotheism  and  to  oppose  the  worship  of 
idols  in  the  manner  most  easily  understood.  As  it  did  not 
require  historic  and  positive  material  to  describe  the  nature  of 
religion  and  morality,  this  philosophy  enabled  the  Apologists 
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to  demonstrate  the  worthlessness  of  the  traditional  religion  and 
worship  of  the  different  nations.  l  The  same  cause,  however, 
made  them  take  up  the  conservative  position  with  regard  to 
the  historical  traditions  of  Christianity.  These  were  not  ulti 
mately  tested  as  to  their  content,  for  this  was  taken  for  granted, 
no  matter  how  they  might  be  worded;  but  they  were  used  to 
give  an  assurance  of  the  truth,  and  to  prove  that  the  religion 
of  the  spirit  was  not  founded  on  human  opinion,  but  on  divine 
revelation.  The  only  really  important  consideration  in  Christi 
anity  is  that  it  is  revelation,  real  revelation.  The  Apologists 
had  no  doubt  as  to  what  it  reveals,  and  therefore  any  investi 
gation  was  unnecessary.  The  result  of  Greek  philosophy,  the 
philosophy  of  Plato  and  Zeno,  as  it  had  further  developed  in 
the  empires  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  the  Romans,  was  to 
attain  victory  and  permanence  by  the  aid  of  Christianity.  Thus 
we  view  the  progress  of  this  development  to-day, 2  and  Christi 
anity  really  proved  to  be  the  force  from  which  that  religious 
philosophy,  viewed  as  a  theory  of  the  world  and  system  of 
morality,  first  received  the  courage  to  free  itself  from  the  poly 
theistic  past  and  descend  from  the  circles  of  the  learned  to  the 
common  people. 

This  constitutes  the  deepest  distinction  between  Christian 
philosophers  like  Justin  and  those  of  the  type  of  Valentinus. 
The  latter  sought  for  a  religion;  the  former,  though  indeed  they 
were  not  very  clear  about  their  own  purpose,  sought  assurance 
as  to  a  theistic  and  moral  conception  of  the  world  which  they 
already  possessed.  At  first  the  complexus  of  Christian  tradition, 
which  must  have  possessed  many  features  of  attraction  for  them, 
was  something  foreign  to  both.  The  latter,  however,  sought  to 
make  this  tradition  intelligible..  For  the  former  it  was  enough 
that  they  had  here  a  revelation  before  them ;  that  this  revelation 

1  That  is,  so  far  as  these  were  clearly  connected  with  polytheism.    Where  this  was 
not  the  case  or  seemed  not  to  be  so,  national  traditions,  both  the  true  and  the  spurious, 
were    readily    and   joyfully    admitted  into  the  catalogus  testimoniorum  of  revealed 
truth. 

2  Though    these    words  were    already  found  in  the  first  edition,  Clemen  (Justin 
1890,  p.  56)  has  misunderstood  me  so  far  as  to  think  that  I  spoke  here  of  conscious 
intention   on  the  part  of  the  Apologists.  Such  nonsense  of  course  never  occurred  to  me. 
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also  bore  unmistakable  testimony  to  the  one  God,  who  was  a 
Spirit,  to  virtue,  and  to  immortality  ;  and  that  it  was  capable 
of  convincing  men  and  of  leading  them  to  a  virtuous  life. 
Viewed  superficially,  the  Apologists  were  no  doubt  the  conserva 
tives;  but  they  were  so,  because  they  scarcely  in  any  respect 
meddled  with  the  contents  of  tradition.  The  "  Gnostics",  on 
the  contrary,  sought  to  understand  what  they  read  and  to  in 
vestigate  the  truth  of  the  message  of  which  they  heard.  The 
most  characteristic  feature  is  the  attitude  of  each  to  the  Old 
Testament.  The  Apologists  were  content  to  have  found  in 
it  an  ancient  source  of  revelation,  and  viewed  the  book  as  a 
testimony  to  the  truth,  i.e.,  to  philosophy  and  virtue ;  the  Gnos 
tics  investigated  this  document  and  examined  to  what  extent  it 
agreed  with  the  new  impressions  they  had  received  from  the 
Gospel.  We  may  sum  up  as  follows:  The  Gnostics  sought  to 
determine  what  Christianity  is  as  a  religion,  and,  as  they  were 
convinced  of  the  absoluteness  of  Christianity,  this  process  led 
them  to  incorporate  with  it  all  that  they  looked  on  as  sublime 
and  holy  and  to  remove  everything  they  recognised  to  be  in 
ferior.  The  Apologists,  again,  strove  to  discover  an  authority 
for  religious  enlightenment  and  morality  and  to  mid  the  confirm 
ation  of  a  theory  of  the  universe,  which,  if  true,  contained  for 
them  the  certainty  of  eternal  life ;  and  this  they  found  in  the 
Christian  tradition. 

At  bottom  this  contrast  is  a  picture  of  the  great  discord 
existing  in  the  religious  philosophy  of  the  age  itself  (see  p.  129, 
vol.  I.).  No  one  denied  the  fact  that  all  truth  was  divine,  that 
is,  was  founded  on  revelation.  The  great  question,  however, 
was  whether  every  man  possessed  this  truth  as  a  slumbering 
capacity  that  only  required  to  be  awakened ;  whether  it  was 
rational,  i.e.,  merely  moral  truth,  or  must  be  above  that  which 
is  moral,  that  is,  of  a  religious  nature ;  whether  it  must  carry 
man  beyond  himself;  and  whether  a  real  redemption  was  neces 
sary.  It  is  ultimately  the  dispute  between  morality  and  religion, 
which  appears  as  an  unsettled  problem  in  the  theses  of  the 
idealistic  philosophers  and  in  the  whole  spiritual  conceptions 
then  current  among  the  educated,  and  which  recurs  in  the  con 
trast  between  the  Apologetic  and  the  Gnostic  theology.  And, 
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as  in  the  former  case  we  meet  with  the  most  varied  shades 
and  transitions,  for  no  one  writer  has  developed  a  consistent 
theory,  so  also  we  find  a  similar  state  of  things  in  the  latter ; l 
for  no  Apologist  quite  left  out  of  sight  the  idea  of  redemption 
(deliverance  from  the  dominion  of  demons  can  only  be  effected  by 
the  Logos,  i.e.,  God).  Wherever  the  idea  of  freedom  is  strongly 
emphasised,  the  religious  element,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  appears  in  jeopardy.  This  is  the  case  with  the  Apologists 
throughout.  Conversely,  wherever  redemption  forms  the  central 
thought,  need  is  felt  of  a  suprarational  truth,  which  no  longer 
views  morality  as  the  only  aim,  and  which,  again,  requires 
particular  media,  a  sacred  history  and  sacred  symbols.  Stoic 
rationalism,  in  its  logical  development,  is  menaced  wherever  we 
meet  the  perception  that  the  course  of  the  world  must  in  some 
way  be  helped,  and  wherever  the  contrast  between  reason  and 
sensuousness,  that  the  old  Stoa  had  confused,  is  clearly  felt  to 
be  an  unendurable  state  of  antagonism  that  man  cannot  re 
move  by  his  own  unaided  efforts.  The  need  of  a  revelation 
had  its  starting-point  in  philosophy  here.  The  judgment  of 
oneself  and  of  the  world  to  which  Platonism  led,  the  self- 
consciousness  which  it  awakened  by  the  detachment  of  man 
from  nature,  and  the  contrasts  which  it  revealed  led  of  necess 
ity  to  that  frame  of  mind  which  manifested  itself  in  the  craving 
for  a  revelation.  The  Apologists  felt  this.  But  their  ration 
alism  gave  a  strange  turn  to  the  satisfaction  of  that  need.  It 
was  not  their  Christian  ideas  which  first  involved  them  in  con 
tradictions.  At  the  time  when  Christianity  appeared  on  the 
scene,  the  Platonic  and  Stoic  systems  themselves  were  already 
so  complicated  that  philosophers  did  not  find  their  difficulties 
seriously  increased  by  a  consideration  of  the  Christian  doctrines. 
As  Apologists,  however,  they  decidedly  took  the  part  of 
Christianity  because,  according  to  them,  it  was  the  doctrine  of 
reason  and  freedom. 

The  Gospel  was  hellenised  in  the  second  century  in  so  far 
as  the  Gnostics  in  various  ways  transformed  it  into  a  Hellenic 

1  Note  here  particularly  the  attitude  of  Tatian,  who  has  already  introduced  a 
certain  amount  of  the  "Gnostic"  element  into  his  "Oratio  ad  Graecos",  although, 
he  adheres  in  the  main  to  the  ordinary  apologetic  doctrines. 
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religion  for  the  educated.  The  Apologists  used  it — we  may 
almost  say  inadvertently — to  overthrow  polytheism  by  maintaining 
that  Christianity  was  the  realisation  of  an  absolutely  moral  theism. ' 
The  Christian  religion  was  not  the  first  to  experience  this  twofold 
destiny  on  Graeco-Roman  soil.  A  glance  at  the  history  of  the 
Jewish  religion  shows  us  a  parallel  development;  in  fact,  both 
the  speculations  of  the  Gnostics  and  the  theories  of  the  Apol 
ogists  were  foreshadowed  in  the  theology  of  the  Jewish 
Alexandrians,  and  particularly  in  that  of  Philo.  Here  also  the 
Gospel  merely  entered  upon  the  heritage  of  Judaism.  l  Three  cen 
turies  before  the  appearance  of  Christian  Apologists,  Jews,  who 
had  received  a  Hellenic  training,  had  already  set  forth  the  religion 
of  Jehovah  to  the  Greeks  in  that  remarkably  summary  and  spi 
ritualised  form  which  represents  it  as  the  absolute  and  highest 
philosophy,  i.e.,  the  knowledge  of  God,  of  virtue,  and  of  re 
compense  in  the  next  world.  Here  these  Jewish  philosophers  had 
already  transformed  all  the  positive  and  historic  elements  of  the 
national  religion  into  parts  of  a  huge  system  for  proving  the 
truth  of  that  theism.  The  Christian  Apologists  adopted  this 
method,  for  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  invented  it  anew. 2 
We  see  from  the  Jewish  Sibylline  oracles  how  wide-spread  it 
was.  Philo,  however,  was  not  only  a  Stoic  rationalist,  but  a 
hyper-Platonic  religious  philosopher.  In  like  manner,  the  Christian 
Apologists  did  not  altogether  lack  this  element,  though  in  some 
isolated  cases  among  them  there  are  hardly  any  traces  of  it. 
This  feature  is  most  fully  represented  among  the  Gnostics. 

This  transformation  of  religion  into  a  philosophic  system  would 
not  have  been  possible  had  not  Greek  philosophy  itself  happened 
to  be  in  process  of  development  into  a  religion.  Such  a  trans 
formation  was  certainly  very  foreign  to  the  really  classical  time 
of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  pious  belief  in  the  efficacy  and 
power  of  the  gods  and  in  their  appearances  and  manifestations, 
as  well  as  the  traditional  worship,  could  have  no  bond  of  union 

1  Since    the    time    of  Josephus    Greek    philosophers    had    ever    more   and  more 
acknowledged    the    "philosophical"    character  of  Judaism;  see  Porphyr.,  de  abstin. 
anim.  II.  26,  about  the  Jews:  ars  tyihotrotyoi  TO  ysvoi;  'OVTSI;. 

2  On    the    relation  of  Christian  literature  to  the  writings  of  Philo,  cf.  Siegfried, 
Philo  von  Alexandrien,  p.  303  f. 
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with  speculations  concerning  the  essence  and  ultimate  cause  of 
things.  The  idea  of  a  religious  dogma  which  was  at  once 
to  furnish  a  correct  theory  of  the  world  and  a  principle  of 
conduct  was  from  this  standpoint  completely  unintelligible.  But 
philosophy,  particularly  in  the  Stoa,  set  out  in  search  of  this 
idea,  and,  after  further  developments,  sought  for  one  special 
religion  with  which  it  could  agree  or  through  which  it  could  at 
least  attain  certainty.  The  meagre  cults  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
were  unsuited  for  this.  So  men  turned  their  eyes  towards  the 
barbarians.  Nothing  more  clearly  characterises  the  position  of 
things  in  the  second  century  than  the  agreement  between  two 
men  so  radically  different  as  Tatian  and  Celsus.  Tatian  emphat 
ically  declares  that  salvation  comes  from  the  barbarians,  and  to 
Celsus  it  is  also  a  "  truism "  that  the  barbarians  have  more 
capacity  than  the  Greeks  for  discovering  valuable  doctrines.  * 
Everything  was  in  fact  prepared,  and  nothing  was  wanting. 

About  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  however,  the  moral 
and  rationalistic  element  in  the  philosophy  and  spiritual  culture  of 
the  time  was  still  more  powerful  than  the  religious  and  mystic ; 
for  Neoplatonism,  which  under  its  outward  coverings  concealed 
the  aspiration  after  religion  and  the  living  God,  was  only  in 
its  first  beginnings.  It  was  not  otherwise  in  Christian  circles.  The 
"Gnostics"  were  in  the  minority.  What  the  great  majority  of  the 
Church  felt  to  be  intelligible  and  edifying  above  everything 
else  was  an  earnest  moralism. 2  New  and  strange  as  the 

1  It    is    very    instructive  to  find  Celsus  (Origen,  c.  Cels.  I.  2)  proceeding  to  say 
that    the   Greeks  understood  better  how  to  judge,  to  investigate,  and  to  perfect  the 
doctrines    devised    by    the  barbarians,  and  to  apply  them  to  the  practice  of  virtue. 
This    is    quite    in    accordance    with    the    idea  of  Origen,  who  makes  the  following 
remarks    on    this  point:    "When  a  man  trained  in  the  schools  and  sciences  of  the 
Greeks  becomes  acquainted  with  our  faith,  he  will  not  only  recognise  and  declare  it  to 
be  true,  but  also  by  means  of  his  scientific  training  and  skill  reduce  it  to  a  system  and 
supplement    what    seems  to  him  defective  in  it,  when  tested  by  the  Greek  method  of 
exposition   and  proof,  thus  at  the  same  time  demonstrating  the  truth  of  Christianity. 

2  See  the  section  "Justin  und  die  apostolischen  Vater"  in  Engelhardt's  "Christ- 
enthum    Justin's    des    Martyrers",    p.  375    ff.,    and  my  article  on  the  so-called  2nd 
Epistle  of  Clement  to  the  Corinthians  (Zeitschrift  fur  Kirchengeschichte  I.  p.  329  ff.). 
Engelhardt,    who    on   the  whole  emphasises  the  correspondences,  has  rather  under- 
than   over-estimated  them.    If  the  reader  compares  the  exposition  given  in  Book  I., 
chap.   3,  with  the  theology  of  the  Apologists  (see  sub.  3),  he  will  find  proof  of  the 
intimate  relationship  that  may  be  traced  here. 
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undertaking  to  represent  Christianity  as  a  philosophy  might 
seem  at  first,  the  Apologists,  so  far  as  they  were  understood, 
appeared  to  advance  nothing  inconsistent  with  Christian  common 
sense.  Besides,  they  did  not  question  authorities,  but  rather 
supported  them,  and  introduced  no  foreign  positive  materials. 
For  all  these  reasons,  and  also  because  their  writings  were  not 
at  first  addressed  to  the  communities,  but  only  to  outsiders, 
the  marvellous  attempt  to  present  Christianity  to  the  world  as 
the  religion  which  is  the  true  philosophy,  and  as  the  philo 
sophy  which  is  the  true  religion,  remained  unopposed  in  the 
Church.  But  in  what  sense  was  the  Christian  religion  set  forth 
as  a  philosophy?  An  exact  answer  to  this  question  is  of  the 
highest  interest  as  regards  the  history  of  Christian  dogma. 

2.     Christianity  as  Philosophy  and  as  Revelation. 

It  was  a  new  undertaking  and  one  of  permanent  importance 
to  a  tradition  hitherto  so  little  concerned  for  its  own  vindication, 
when  Quadratus  and  the  Athenian  philosopher,  Aristides,  pre 
sented  treatises  in  defence  of  Christianity  to  the  emperor. l 
About  a  century  had  elapsed  since  the  Gospel  of  Christ  had 
begun  to  be  preached.  It  may  be  said  that  the  Apology  of 
Aristides  was  a  most  significant  opening  to  the  second  century, 
whilst  we  find  Origen  at  its  close.  Marcianus  Aristides  ex 
pressly  designates  himself  in  his  pamphlet  as  a  philosopher  of 
the  Athenians.  Since  the  days  when  the  words  were  written: 
"Beware  lest  any  man  spoil  you  through  philosophy  and  vain 
deceit"  (Col.  II.  8),  it  had  constantly  been  repeated  (see,  as 
evidence,  Celsus,  passim)  that  Christian  preaching  and  philosophy 
were  things  entirely  different,  that  God  had  chosen  the  fools, 
and  that  man's  duty  was  not  to  investigate  and  seek,  but  to 

>  See  Euseb.j  H.  E.  IV.  3.  Only  one  sentence  of  Quadratus' Apology  is  preserved  J 
we  have  now  that  of  Aristides  in  the  Syriac  language;  moreover,  it  is  proved  to 
have  existed  in  the  original  language  in  the  Historia  Barlaam  et  Joasaph;  finally, 
a  considerable  fragment  of  it  is  found  in  Armenian.  See  an  English  edition  by 
Harris  and  Robinson  in  the  Texts  and  Studies  I.  1891.  German  translation  and 
commentary  by  Raabe  in  the  Texte  und  Untersuchungen  IX.  1892.  Eusebius  says 
that  the  Apology  was  handed  in  to  the  emperor  Hadrian;  but  the  superscription 
in  Syriac  is  addressed  to  the  emperor  Titus  Hadrianus  Antoninus. 
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believe  and  hope.  Now  a  philosopher,  as  such,  pleaded  the  cause 
of   Christianity.     In    the    summary    he    gave    of  the  content  of 
Christianity  at  the  beginning  of  his  address,  he  really  spoke  as 
a    philosopher    and  represented  this  faith  as  a  philosophy.     By 
expounding    pure    monotheism  and  giving  it  the  main  place  in 
his    argument,    Aristides  gave  supreme  prominence  to  the  very 
doctrine  which  simple  Christians  also  prized  as  the  most  impor 
tant.  *     Moreover,  in  emphasing  not  only  the  supernatural  char 
acter  of  the  Christian  doctrine  revealed  by  the  Son  of  the  Most 
High  God,  but  also  the  continuous  inspiration  of  believers — the 
new  race  (not  a  new  school} — he  confessed  in  the  most  express 
way    the    peculiar    nature    of  this  philosophy  as  a  divine  truth. 
According  to  him  Christianity  is  philosophy  because  its  content 
is  in  accordance  with  reason,  and  because  it  gives  a  satisfactory 
and    universally    intelligible  answer  to  the  questions  with  which 
all    real   philosophers  have  concerned  themselves.     But  it  is  no 
philosophy,  in  fact  it  is  really  the  complete  opposite  of  this,  in 
so  far  as  it  proceeds  from  revelation  and  is  propagated  by  the 
agency    of    God,    z.<?.,  has  a  supernatural  and  divine  origin,  on 
which  alone  the  truth  and  certainty  of  its  doctrines  finally  depend. 
This  contrast  to  philosophy  is  chiefly  shown  in  the  unphilosoph- 
ical  form  in  which  Christianity  was  first  preached  to  the  world. 
That  is  the  thesis  maintained  by  all  the  Apologists  from  Justin 
to    Tertullian,2  and  which  Jewish  philosophers  before  them  pro 
pounded     and    defended.     This    proposition    may    certainly    be 
expressed    in   a  great  variety  of  ways.     In  the  first  place,  it  is 
important    whether    the    first   or  second  half  is  emphasised,  and 
secondly,    whether  that  which  is  " universally  intelligible"  is  to 
be  reckoned  as  philosophy  at  all,  or  is  to  be  separated  from  it 
as  that  which  comes  by  "nature".     Finally,  the  attitude  to  be 
taken  up  towards  the  Greek  philosophers  is  left  an  open  question, 
so    that    the    thesis,    taking  up  this  attitude  as  a  starting-point, 
may    again    assume    various    forms.     But  was  the  contradiction 
which    it  contains  not  felt?     The  content  of  revelation  is  to  be 

1  See  HermaSj  Mand  I. 

2  With    reservations  this  also  holds  good  of  the  Alexandrians.     See  particularly 
Orig.,  c.  Cels.  I.  62. 
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rational;  but  does  that  which  is  rational  require  a  revelation? 
How  the  proposition  was  understood  by  the  different  Apologists 
requires  examination. 

Aristides.  He  first  gives  an  exposition  of  monotheism  and 
the  monotheistic  cosmology  (God  as  creator  and  mover  of  the 
universe,  as  the  spiritual,  perfect,  almighty  Being,  whom  all 
things  need,  and  who  requires  nothing).  In  the  second  chapter 
he  distinguishes,  according  to  the  Greek  text,  three,  and,  according 
to  the  Syriac,  four  classes  of  men  (in  the  Greek  text  polytheists, 
Jews,  Christians,  the  polytheists  being  divided  into  Chaldeans, 
Greeks,  and  Egyptians;  in  the  Syriac  barbarians,  Greeks,  Jews, 
Christians),  and  gives  their  origin.  He  derives  the  Christians 
from  Jesus  Christ  and  reproduces  the  Christian  kerygma  (Son 
of  the  Most  High  God,  birth  from  the  Virgin,  12  disciples, 
death  on  the  cross,  burial,  resurrection,  ascension,  missionary 
labours  of  the  12  disciples).  After  this,  beginning  with  the 
third  chapter,  follows  a  criticism  of  polytheism,  that  is,  the  false 
theology  of  the  barbarians,  Greeks,  and  Egyptians  (down  to 
chapter  12).  In  the  I3th  chapter  the  Greek  authors  and  philo 
sophers  are  criticised,  and  the  Greek  myths,  as  such,  are  shown 
to  be  false.  In  the  I4th  chapter  the  Jews  are  introduced  (they 
are  monotheists  and  their  ethical  system  is  praised;  but  they 
are  then  reproached  with  worshipping  of  angels  and  a  false 
ceremonial).  In  the  i$th  chapter  follows  a  description  of  the 
Christians,  i.e.,  above  all,  of  their  pure,  holy  life.  It  is  they 
who  have  found  the  truth,  because  they  know  the  creator  of 
heaven  and  earth.  This  description  is  continued  in  chapters 
1 6  and  17:  "This  people  is  new  and  there  is  a  divine  admixture 
in  it."  The  Christian  writings  are  recommended  to  the  emperor. 

Justin. l  In  his  treatise  addressed  to  the  emperor  Justin  did 
not  call  himself  a  philosopher  as  Aristides  had  done.  In  es- 

1  Semisch,  Justin  der  Martyrer,  2  Vols.,  1840  f.  Aube,  S.  Justin,  philosophe  et 
martyre,  2nd  reprint,  1875.  Weizsacker,  Die  Theologie  des  Martyrers  Justin's  in 
the  Jahrbuch  fur  deutsche  Theologie,  1867,  p.  60  ff.  Von  Engelhardt,  Christenthum 
Justin's,  1878;  id.,  "Justin",  iu  Herzog's  Real  Encyklopadie.  Stahlin,  Justin  der 
Martyrer,  1880.  Clemen,  Die  rcligionsphilosophische  Bedeutung  des  stoisch-christ- 
lichen  Eudamonismus  in  Justin's  Apologie,  1890.  Flemming,  zur  Beurtheilung  des 
Christenthums  Justin's  des  Martyrers,  1893.  Duncker,  Logoslehre  Justin's,  1848. 
Bosse,  Der  praexistente  Christus  des  Justinus,  1891. 
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pousing  the  cause  of  the  hated  and  despised  Christians  he  re 
presented  himself  as  a  simple  member  of  that  sect.  But  in  the 
very  first  sentence  of  his  Apology  he  takes  up  the  ground  of 
piety  and  philosophy,  the  very  ground  taken  up  by  the  pious 
and  philosophical  emperors  themselves,  according  to  the  judg 
ment  of  the  time  and  their  own  intention.  In  addressing  them 
he  appeals  to  the  hoyog  (ruQpav  in  a  purely  Stoic  fashion.  He 
opposes  the  truth — also  in  the  Stoic  manner — to  the  $o!-aig 
TTMhxitiv. 1  It  was  not  to  be  a  mere  captatio  benevolentics.  In 
that  case  Justin  would  not  have  added :  "  That  ye  are  pious 
and  wise  and  guardians  of  righteousness  and  friends  of  culture, 
ye  hear  everywhere.  Whether  ye  are  so,  however,  will  be 
shown." 2  His  whole  exordium  is  calculated  to  prove  to  the 
emperors  that  they  are  in  danger  of  repeating  a  hundredfold 
the  crime  which  the  judges  of  Socrates  had  committed. 3  Like 
a  second  Socrates  Justin  speaks  to  the  emperors  in  the  name 
of  all  Christians.  They  are  to  hear  the  convictions  of  the  wisest 
of  the  Greeks  from  the  mouth  of  the  Christians.  Justin  wishes 
to  enlighten  the  emperor  with  regard  to  the  life  and  doctrines 
(@!o$  KKI  (txtyftXTa)  of  the  latter.  Nothing  is  to  be  concealed, 
for  there  is  nothing  to  conceal. 

Justin  kept  this  promise  better  than  any  of  his  successors. 
For  that  very  reason  also  he  did  not  depict  the  Christian 
Churches  as  schools  of  philosophers  (cc.  61 — 67).  Moreover, 
in  the  first  passage  where  he  speaks  of  Greek  philosophers, 4  he 
is  merely  drawing  a  parallel.  According  to  him  there  are  bad 
Christians  and  seeming  Christians,  just  as  there  are  philosophers 
who  are  only  so  in  name  and  outward  show.  Such  men,  too, 
were  in  early  times  called  "  philosophers "  even  when  they 
preached  atheism.  To  all  appearance,  therefore,  Justin  does 
not  desire  Christians  to  be  reckoned  as  philosophers.  But  it  is 
nevertheless  significant  that,  in  the  case  of  the  Christians,  a 

1  Apol.  I.  2,  p.  6,  ed.  Otto. 

2  Apol.  I.  2,  p.  6,  sq. 

3  See   the   numerous  philosophical  quotations  and  allusions  in  Justin's  Apology 
pointed  out  by  Otto.     Above  all,  he  made  an  extensive  use  of  Plato's  Apology  of 
Socrates. 

4  Apol.  I.  4.  p.  16,  also  I.  7,  p.  24  sq  :  I.  26. 
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phenomenon  is  being  repeated  which  otherwise  is  only  observed 
in  the  case  of  philosophers  ;  and  how  were  those  whom  he  was 
addressing  to  understand  him?  In  the  same  passage  he  speaks 
for  the  first  time  of  Christ.  He  introduces  him  with  the  plain 
and  intelligible  formula:  o  Stiavxatot;  Xpivrds  ("the  teacher 
Christ").1  Immediately  thereafter  he  praises  Socrates  because 
he  had  exposed  the  worthlessness  and  deceit  of  the  evil  demons, 
and  traces  his  death  to  the  same  causes  which  are  now  he  says 
bringing  about  the  condemnation  of  the  Christians.  Now  he 
can  make  his  final  assertion.  In  virtue  of  "reason"  Socrates 
exposed  superstition;  in  virtue  of  the  same  reason,  this  was 
done  by  the  teacher  whom  the  Christians  follow.  But  this 
teacher  was  reason  itself;  it  was  visible  in  him,  and  indeed  it 
appeared  bodily  in  him.  2 

Is  this  philosophy  or  is  it  myth?  The  greatest  paradox  the 
Apologist  has  to  assert  is  connected  by  him  with  the  most 
impressive  remembrance  possessed  by  his  readers  as  philoso 
phers.  In  the  same  sentence  where  he  represents  Christ  as  the 
Socrates  of  the  barbarians,  3  and  consequently  makes  Christianity 
out  to  be  a  Socratic  doctrine,  he  propounds  the  unheard  of 
theory  that  the  teacher  Christ  is  the  incarnate  reason  of  God. 

Justin  nowhere  tried  to  soften  the  effect  of  this  conviction  or 
explain  it  in  a  way  adapted  to  his  readers.  Nor  did  he  con 
ceal  from  them  that  his  assertion  admits  of  no  speculative 
demonstration.  That  philosophy  can  only  deal  with  things 
which  ever  are,  because  they  ever  were,  since  this  world  began, 
is  a  fact  about  which  he  himself  is  perfectly  clear.  No  Stoic 
could  have  felt  more  strongly  than  Justin  how  paradoxical  is  the 
assertion  that  a  thing  is  of  value  which  has  happened  only 
once.  Certain  as  he  is  that  the  "reasonable"  emperors  will 
regard  it  as  a  rational  assumption  that  "Reason"  is  the 

1  Apol.  I.  4,  p.  14. 

2  Apol.    I.  5,  p.  1  8  sq.,  see  also  I.  14  fin.:  ov  rofytrrfa  virypxev  «AA«  $vvxpit; 
Geov  6  A<fyo;  xlrov  yv. 


3    L.  c.  :  ov  yap  pjvov  ev  "EAA>f<7<  Six  Zuxpotrovt;  VTTO  A^yoy  ijAe'X/^'f  rxvrx, 

KOti   £V    fixpftxpClt;     t/T'    XVTOV    TOV    Afl'yCV    ftOptyufteVTOS    XXI    XvQptaTTOV    XXI 
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Son  of  God, l  he  knows  equally  well  that  no  philosophy  will 
bear  him  out  in  that  other  assertion,  and  that  such  a  statement 
is  seemingly  akin  to  the  contemptible  myths  of  the  evil  demons. 

But  there  is  certainly  a  proof  which,  if  not  speculative,  is 
nevertheless  sure.  The  same  ancient  documents,  which  contain 
the  Socratic  and  super-Socratic  wisdom  of  the  Christians,  bear 
witness  through  prophecies,  which,  just  because  they  are  pre 
dictions,  admit  of  no  doubt,  that  the  teacher  Christ  is  the  in 
carnate  reason ;  for  history  confirms  the  word  of  prophecy  even 
in  the  minutest  details.  Moreover,  in  so  far  as  these  writings 
are  in  the  lawful  possession  of  the  Christians,  and  announced 
at  the  very  beginning  of  things  that  this  community  would 
appear  on  the  earth,  they  testify  that  the  Christians  may  in  a 
certain  fashion  date  themselves  back  to  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  because  their  doctrine  is  as  old  as  the  earth  itself  (this 
thought  is  still  wanting  in  Aristides). 

The  new  Socrates  who  appeared  among  the  barbarians  is 
therefore  quite  different  from  the  Socrates  of  the  Greeks,  and 
for  that  reason  also  his  followers  are  not  to  be  compared  with 
the  disciples  of  the  philosophers. 2  From  the  very  beginning 
of  things  a  world-historical  dispensation  of  God  announced  this 
reasonable  doctrine  through  prophets,  and  prepared  the  visible 
appearance  of  reason  itself.  The  same  reason  which  created 
and  arranged  the  world  took  human  form  in  order  to  draw  the 
whole  of  humanity  to  itself.  Every  precaution  has  been  taken 
to  make  it  easy  for  any  one,  be  he  Greek  or  barbarian,  edu 
cated  or  uneducated,  to  grasp  all  the  doctrines  of  this  reason, 
to  verify  their  truth,  and  test  their  power  in  life.  What  further 
importance  can  philosophy  have  side  by  side  with  this,  how 
can  one  think  of  calling  this  a  philosophy? 

And  yet  the  doctrine  of  the  Christians  can  only  be  compared 
with  philosophy.  For,  so  far  as  the  latter  is  genuine,  it  is  also 

1  Celsus    also    admits    this,    or    rather    makes  his  Jew  acknowledge  it  (Orig.,  c. 
Cels.  II.  31).     In    Book    VI.    47  he  adopts  the  proposition  of  the  "ancients"  that 
the  world  is  the  Son  of  God. 

2  See  Apol.  II.  10  fin. :  Zcaxpctret  ov$£($  eTrsicrQti  uirsp  TOVTOV  rov  ^oy^LotTOC,  OVKO- 

Xp«7To5    $s    TW     y.cti  VTTQ  Zuxp&TOVG  &7rb  fjispovg  'yvutrQsvTi .  .  .  ov 
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guided  by  the  Logos ;  and,  conversely,  what  the  Christians 
teach  concerning  the  Father  of  the  world,  the  destiny  of  man, 
the  nobility  of  his  nature,  freedom  and  virtue,  justice  and 
recompense,  has  also  been  attested  by  the  wisest  of  the  Greeks. 
They  indeed  only  stammered,  whereas  the  Christians  speak. 
These,  however,  use  no  unintelligible  and  unheard-of  language, 
but  speak  with  the  words  and  through  the  power  of  reason. 
The  wonderful  arrangement,  carried  out  by  the  Logos  himself, 
through  which  he  ennobled  the  human  race  by  restoring  its 
consciousness  of  its  own  nobility,  compels  no  one  hence 
forth  to  regard  the  reasonable  as  the  unreasonable  or  wisdom 
as  folly.  But  is  the  Christian  wisdom  not  of  divine  origin? 
How  can  it  in  that  case  be  natural,  and  what  connection  can 
exist  between  it  and  the  wisdom  of  the  Greeks?  Justin  bestowed 
the  closest  attention  on  this  question,  but  he  never  for  a  moment 
doubted  what  the  answer  must  be.  Wherever  the  reasonable 
has  revealed  itself,  it  has  always  been  through  the  operation 
of  the  divine  reason.  For  man's  lofty  endowment  consists  in 
his  having  had  a  portion  of  the  divine  reason  implanted  within 
him,  and  in  his  consequent  capacity  of  attaining  a  knowledge 
of  divine  things,  though  not  a  perfect  and  clear  one,  by  dint 
of  persistent  efforts  after  truth  and  virtue.  When  man  remembers 
his  real  nature  and  destination,  that  is,  when  he  comes  to  him 
self,  the  divine  reason  is  already  revealing  itself  in  him  and 
through  him.  As  man's  possession  conferred  on  him  at  the 
creation,  it  is  at  once  his  most  peculiar  property,  and  the  power 
which  dominates  and  determines  his  nature.1  All  that  is  reasonable 

1  The  utterances  of  Justin  do  not  clearly  indicate  whether  the  non-Christian 
portion  of  mankind  has  only  a  a-7rspij.af  TOV  Atfyov  as  a  natural  possession,  or 
whether  this  o-Treppat  has  in  some  cases  been  enhanced  by  the  inward  workings  of 
the  whole  Logos  (inspiration).  This  ambiguity,  however,  arises  from  the  fact  that 
he  did  not  further  discuss  the  relation  between  6  A6yo$  and  TO  PTTSPIAOI  TOV  h6yov 
and  we  need  not  therefore  attempt  to  remove  it.  On  the  one  hand,  the  excellent 
discoveries  of  poets  and  philosophers  are  simply  traced  to  TO  eptyvTOv  TTOCVTI  yevet 
uvQpuTTuv  (r7r£p(j.oi  TOV  A6fyov  (Apol.  II.  8),  the  f^spot;  o-TrspfAotTiKOv  Aoyov  (ibid.) 
which  was  implanted  at  the  creation,  and  on  which  the  human  supern;  x*<  Qsupix 
depend  (II.  10).  In  this  sense  it  may  be  said  of  them  all  that  they  "  in  human  fashion 
attempted  to  understand  and  prove  things  by  means  of  reason "  5  and  Socrates  is 
merely  viewed  as  the  vrcevTcav  evTOvuTspot;  (ibid.),  his  philosophy  also,  like  all  pre- 
Christian  systems,  being  a  QiAoorotyiiz  avQpuTrsios  (II.  15).  But  on  the  other  hand 
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is  based  on  revelation.  In  order  to  accomplish  his  true  destiny 
man  requires  from  the  beginning  the  inward  working  of  that 
divine  reason  which  has  created  the  world  for  the  sake  of  man, 
and  therefore  wishes  to  raise  man  beyond  the  world  to  God.1 
Apparently  no  one  could  speak  in  a  more  stoical  fashion.  But 
this  train  of  thought  is  supplemented  by  something  which  limits 
it.  Revelation  does  retain  its  peculiar  and  unique  significance. 
For  no  one  who  merely  possessed  the  "seed  of  the  Logos" 
(ffTrfyfta  rov  Aoyoy),  though  it  may  have  been  his  exclusive  guide 
to  knowledge  and  conduct,  was  ever  able  to  grasp  the  whole 
truth  and  impart  it  in  a  convincing  manner.  Though  Socrates 
and  Heraclitus  may  in  a  way  be  called  Christians,,  they  cannot 
be  so  designated  in  any  real  sense.  Reason  is  clogged  with 
unreasonableness,  and  the  certainty  of  truth  is  doubtful  wherever 
the  whole  Logos  has  not  been  acting;  for  man's  natural  endow 
ment  with  reason  is  too  weak  to  oppose  the  powers  of  evil  and 
of  sense  that  work  in  the  world,  namely,  the  demons.  We  must 

Christ  was  known  by  Socrates  though  only  CCTTO  pspovt;;  for  "Christ  was  and  is  the 
Logos  who  dwells  in  every  man".  Further,  according  to  the  Apologist,  the  pspo$ 
TOV  <T7rep[j,<ZTixov  Qst'ov  Myov  bestows  the  power  of  recognising  whatever  is  related 
to  the  Logos  (rb  o-vyys vsi;  II.  13).  Consequently  it  may  not  only  be  said:  foot 
Trapse  Train  xxhc3$  e'tpyTai  yftuv,  ruv  Xpurrixvuv  S<TTI  (ibid.),  but,  on  the  strength  of 
the  "participation"  in  reason  conferred  on  all,  it  may  be  asserted  that  all  who 
have  lived  with  the  Logos  (perot  h6yov)  —  an  expression  which  must  have  been 
ambiguous  —  were  Christians.  Among  the  Greeks  this  specially  applies  to  Socrates 
and  Heraclitus  (I.  46).  Moreover,  the  Logos  implanted  in  man  does  not  belong  to 
his  nature  in  such  a  sense  as  to  prevent  us  saying  VTTO  h6yov  diet  EuKp&rovi;  ^A- 
*y%Q*l  x.r.A.  (I.  5).  Nevertheless  ctvro$  6  Aoyo?  did  not  act  in  Socrates,  for  this 
only  appeared  in  Christ  (ibid).  Hence  the  prevailing  aspect  of  the  case  in  Justin 
was  that  to  which  he  gave  expression  at  the  close  of  the  2nd  Apology  (II.  15  : 
alongside  of  Christianity  there  is  only  human  philosophy),  and  which,  not  without 
regard  for  the  opposite  view,  he  thus  formulated  in  II.  13  fin.  :  All  non-Christian 
authors  were  able  to  attain  a  knowledge  of  true  being,  though  only  darkly,  by 
means  of  the  seed  of  the  Logos  naturally  implanted  within  them.  For  the  a-Tropoi  and 
/u/'/^/za  of  a  thing,  which  are  bestowed  in  proportion  to  one's  receptivity,  are  quite 
different  from  the  thing  itself,  which  divine  grace  bestows  on  us  for  our  possession 
and  imitation." 

i  "For  the  sake  of  man"  (Stoic)  Apol.  I.  10  :  II.  4,  5  ;  Dial.  41,  p.  26oA,  Apol  I.  8: 
"  Longing  for  the  eternal  and  pure  life,  we  strive  to  abide  in  the  fellowship  of 
God,  the  Father  and  Creator  of  all  things,  and  we  hasten  to  make  confession,  be 
cause  we  are  convinced  and  firmly  believe  that  that  happiness  is  really  attainable." 
It  is  frequently  asserted  that  it  is  the  Logos  which  produces  such  conviction  and 
awakens  courage  and  strength. 
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therefore  believe  in  the  prophets  in  whom  the  whole  Logos 
spoke.  He  who  does  that  must  also  of  necessity  believe  in 
Christ;  for  the  prophets  clearly  pointed  to  him  as  the  perfect 
embodiment  of  the  Logos.  Measured  by  the  fulness,  clearness, 
and  certainty  of  the  knowledge  imparted  by  the  Logos-Christ, 
all  knowledge  independent  of  him  appears  as  merely  human 
wisdom,  even  when  it  emanates  from  the  seed  of  the  Logos. 
The  Stoic  argument  is  consequently  untenable.  Men  blind  and 
kept  in  bondage  by  the  demons  require  to  be  aided  by  a 
special  revelation.  It  is  true  that  this  revelation  is  nothing  new, 
and  in  so  far  as  it  has  always  existed,  and  never  varied  in 
character,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  it  is  in  this  sense 
nothing  extraordinary.  It  is  the  divine  help  granted  to  man, 
who  has  fallen  under  the  pozver  of  the  demons,  and  enabling 
him  to  follow  his  reason  and  freedom  to  do  what  is  good.  By 
the  appearance  of  Christ  this  help  became  accessible  to  all  men. 
The  dominion  of  demons  and  revelation  are  the  two  correlated 
ideas.  If  the  former  did  not  exist,  the  latter  would  not  be 
necessary.  According  as  we  form  a  lower  or  higher  estimate 
of  the  pernicious  results  of  that  sovereignty,  the  value  of  revel 
ation  rises  or  sinks.  This  revelation  cannot  do  less  than  give 
the  necessary  assurance  of  the  truth,  and  it  cannot  do  more 
than  impart  the  power  that  develops  and  matures  the  inalien 
able  natural  endowment  of  man  and  frees  him  from  the  dominion 
of  the  demons. 

Accordingly  the  teaching  of  the  prophets  and  Christ  is  related 
even  to  the  very  highest  human  philosophy  as  the  whole  is  to 
the  part, *  or  as  the  certain  is  to  the  uncertain ;  and  hence  also 

1  Justin  has  destroyed  the  force  of  this  argument  in  two  passages  (I.  44.  59) 
by  tracing  (like  the  Alexandrian  Jews)  all  true  knowledge  of  the  poets  and  philo 
sophers  to  borrowing  from  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  (Moses).  Of  what  further 
use  then  is  the  vxi^JLot.  Myov  s/^vrov  ?  Did  Justin  not  really  take  it  seriously  ? 
Did  he  merely  wish  to  suit  himself  to  those  whom  he  was  addressing  ?  We  are  not 
justified  in  asserting  this.  Probably,  however,  the  adoption  of  that  Jewish  view  of 
the  history  of  the  world  is  a  proof  that  the  results  of  the  demon  sovereignty  were 
in  Justin's  estimation  so  serious  that  he  no  longer  expected  anything  from  the  o-Treptnz 
hoyov  epQi/TOv  when  left  to  its  own  resources ;  and  therefore  regarded  truth  and 
prophetic  revelation  as  inseparable.  But  this  view  is  not  the  essential  one  in  the 
Apology.  That  assumption  of  Justin's  is  evidently  dependent  on  a  tradition,  whilst 
his  real  opinion  was  more  "liberal". 
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as  the  permanent  is  to  the  transient.  For  the  final  stage  has 
now  arrived  and  Christianity  is  destined  to  put  an  end  to 
natural  human  philosophy.  When  the  perfect  work  is  there; 
the  fragmentary  must  cease.  Justin  gave  the  clearest  expression 
to  this  conviction.  Christianity,  i.e.,  the  prophetic  teaching 
attested  by  Christ  and  accessible  to  all,  puts  an  end  to  the 
human  systems  of  philosophy  that  from  their  close  affinity  to 
it  may  be  called  Christian,  inasmuch  as  it  effects  all  and  more 
than  all  that  these  systems  have  done,  and  inasmuch  as  the 
speculations  of  the  philosophers,  which  are  uncertain  and  mingled 
with  error,  are  transformed  by  it  into  dogmas  of  indubitable 
certainty. l  The  practical  conclusion  drawn  in  Justin's  treatise 
from  this  exposition  is  that  the  Christians  are  at  least  entitled 
to  ask  the  authorities  to  treat  them  as  philosophers  (Apol.  I. 
7,  20:  II.  15).  This  demand,  he  says,  is  the  more  justifiable 
because  the  freedom  of  philosophers  is  enjoyed  even  by  such 
people  as  merely  bear  the  name,  whereas  in  reality  they  set 
forth  immoral  and  pernicious  doctrines.  ° 

1  Compare  with  this  the  following  passages  :  In  Apol.  I.  20  are  enumerated  a 
series  of  the  most  important  doctrines  common  to  philosophers  and  Christians.  Then 
follow  the  words:  "If  we  then  in  particular  respects  even  teach  something  similar 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  philosophers  honoured  among  you,  though  in  many  cases 
in  a  divine  and  more  sublime  way  ;  and  we  indeed  alone  do  so  in  such  a  way 
that  the  matter  is  proved  etc."  In  Apol.  I.  44:  II.  10.  13  uncertainty,  error,  and 
contradictions  are  shown  to  exist  in  the  case  of  the  greatest  philosophers.  The 
Christian  doctrines  are  more  sublime  than  all  human  philosophy  (II.  15).  "Our 
doctrines  are  evidently  more  sublime  than  any  human  teaching,  because  the  Christ  who 
appeared  for  our  sakes  was  the  whole  fulness  of  reason"  (rb  Aoytxbv  TO  #Acv,  II.  10). 
"The  principles  of  Plato  are  not  foreign  (aAA^rp/a)  to  the  teaching  of  Christ,  but 
they  do  not  agree  in  every  respect.  The  same  holds  good  of  the  Stoics"  (II.  13). 
"We  must  go  forth  from  the  school  of  Plato"  (II.  12).  "Socrates  convinced  no 
one  in  such  a  way  that  he  would  have  been  willing  to  die  for  the  doctrine  pro 
claimed  by  him;  whereas  not  only  philosophers  and  philologers,  but  also  artisans 
and  quite  common  uneducated  people  have  believed  in  Christ  "(II.  10).  These  are 
the  very  people — and  that  is  perhaps  the  strongest  contrast  found  between  Logos  and 
Logos  in  Justin — among  whom  it  is  universally  said  of  Christianity:  3vvat{j.iq  e<rrt 
TOV  ccppyTOv  Trarpoi;  xcct  ov%i  oivQpuTreiov  Aoyou  KXTKfrxevvi  (see  also  I.  14  and  elsewhere.) 

"  In  Justin's  estimate  of  the  Greek  philosophers  two  other  points  deserve  notice. 
In  the  first  place,  he  draws  a  very  sharp  distinction  between  real  and  nominal 
philosophers.  By  the  latter  he  specially  means  the  Epicureans.  They  are  no  doubt 
referred  to  in  I.  4,  7,  26  (I.  14:  Atheists).  Epicurus  and  Sardanapalus  are  classed 
together  in  II.  7;  Epicurus  and  the  immoral  poets  in  II.  12;  and  in  the  conclu 
sion  of  II,  15  the  same  philosopher  is  ranked  with  the  worst  society.  But  according 
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In  the  dialogue  with  the  Jew  Trypho,  which  is  likewise  meant 
for  heathen  readers,  Justin  ceased  to  employ  the  idea  of  the 
existence  of  a  "seed  of  the  Logos  implanted  by  nature  "  (ewe? pa, 
hoyov  eptyuTov)  in  every  man.  From  this  fact  we  recognise  that 
he  did  not  consider  the  notion  of  fundamental  importance.  He 
indeed  calls  the  Christian  religion  a  philosophy ; l  but,  in  so  far 
as  this  is  the  case,  it  is  "the  only  sure  and  saving  philosophy  ". 
No  doubt  the  so-called  philosophies  put  the  right  questions,  but 
they  are  incapable  of  giving  correct  answers.  For  the  Deity, 
who  embraces  all  true  being,  and  a  knowledge  of  whom  alone 
makes  salvation  possible,  is  only  known  in  proportion  as  he 
reveals  himself.  True  wisdom  is  therefore  exclusively  based  on 
revelation.  Hence  it  is  opposed  to  every  human  philosophy, 

to  II.  3  fin.  (K^VVCCTOV  KvvixS),  ctSttztyopov  TO  TsKot;  TrpoQepevca,  TO  uyotdov  siSsvaci  TAJ}V 
atiuttyopfect)  the  Cynics  also  seem  to  be  outside  the  circle  of  real  philosophers. 
This  is  composed  principally  of  Socrates,  Plato,  the  Platonists  and  Stoics,  together 
with  Heraclitus  and  others.  Some  of  these  understood  one  set  of  doctrines  more 
correctly,  others  another  series.  The  Stoics  excelled  in  ethics  (II.  7)  ;  Plato  described 
the  Deity  and  the  world  more  correctly.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  note — and  this 
is  the  second  point — that  Justin  in  principle  conceived  the  Greek  philosophers 
as  a  unity,  and  that  he  therefore  saw  in.  their  very  deviations  from  one  another 
a  proof  of  the  imperfection  of  their  teaching.  In  so  far  as  they  are  all  included 
under  the  collective  idea  "human  philosophy",  philosophy  is  characterised  by  the 
conflicting  opinions  found  within  it.  This  view  was  suggested  to  Justin  by  the 
fact  that  the  highest  truth,  which  is  at  once  allied  and  opposed  to  human  philosophy, 
was  found  by  him  among  an  exclusive  circle  of  fellow-believers.  Justin  showed 
great  skill  in  selecting  from  the  Gospels  the  passages  (I.  15 — 17),  that  prove  the 
"philosophical"  life  of  the  Christians  as  described  by  him  inc.  14.  Here  he  cannot 
be  acquitted  of  colouring  the  facts  (cf.  Aristides)  nor  of  exaggeration  (see,  for  instance, 
the  unqualified  statement:  x  'e^o^sv  el$  KOIVOV  QspovTSt;  xxi  TTOCVTI  deopsvu  xoivu- 
VOVVTSI;).  The  philosophical  emperors  were  meant  here  to  think  of  the  "<£/Ac/$  IFXVTX 
XOIVK".  Yet  in  I.  67  Justin  corrected  exaggerations  in  his  description.  Justin's 
reference  to  the  invaluable  benefits  which  Christianity  confers  on  the  state  deserves 
notice  (see  particularly  I.  12,  17.)  The  later  Apologists  make  a  similar  remark. 

1  Dialogue  8.  The  dialogue  takes  up  a  more  positive  attitude  than  the  Apology, 
both  as  a  whole  and  in  detail.  If  we  consider  that  both  works  are  also  meant  for 
Christians,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Dialogue  as  well  as  the  Apology  appeals 
to  the  cultured  heathen  public,  we  may  perhaps  assume  that  the  two  writings  were 
meant  to  present  a  graduated  system  of  Christian  instruction.  (In  one  passage  the 
Dialogue  expressly  refers  to  the  Apology).  From  Justin's  time  onward  the  apologetic 
polemic  of  the  early  Church  appears  to  have  adhered  throughout  to  the  same  method. 
This  consisted  in  giving  the  polemical  writings  directed  against  the  Greeks  the 
form  of  an  introduction  to  Christian  knowledge,  and  in  continuing  this  instruction 
still  further  in  those  directed  against  the  Jews. 
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because  revelation  was  only  given  in  the  prophets  and  in  Christ.1 
The  Christian  is  the  philosopher,2  because  the  followers  of  Plato 
and  the  Stoics  are  virtually  no  philosophers.  In  applying  the 
title  ''philosophy"  to  Christianity  he  therefore  does  not  mean 
to  bring  Christians  and  philosophers  more  closely  together.  No 
doubt,  however,  he  asserts  that  the  Christian  doctrine,  which  is 
founded  on  the  knowledge  of  Christ  and  leads  to  blessedness,  3 
is  in  accordance  with  reason. 

Athenagoras.  The  petition  on  behalf  of  Christians,  which 
Athenagoras,  "the  Christian  philosopher  of  Athens",  presented 
to  the  emperors  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Commodus,  nowhere 
expressly  designates  Christianity  as  a  philosophy,  and  still  less 
does  it  style  the  Christians  philosophers.  4  But,  at  the  very 
beginning  of  his  writing  Athenagoras  also  claims  for  the  Christian 
doctrines  the  toleration  granted  by  the  state  to  all  philosophic 
tenets.  5  In  support  of  his  claim  he  argues  that  the  state  punishes 
nothing  but  practical  atheism,6  and  that  the  "atheism"  of  the 
Christians  is  a  doctrine  about  God  such  as  had  been  propounded 
by  the  most  distinguished  philosophers  —  Pythagoreans,  Platonists, 
Peripatetics,  and  Stoics  —  who,  moreover,  were  permitted  to 
write  whatsoever  they  pleased  on  the  subject  of  the  "Deity''.7 
The  Apologist  concedes  even  more  :  "  If  philosophers  did  not 
also  acknowledge  the  existence  of  one  God,  if  they  did  not 
also  conceive  the  gods  in  question  to  be  partly  demons,  partly 
matter,  partly  of  human  birth,  then  certainly  we  would  be  justly 
expelled  as  aliens."8  He  therefore  takes  up  the  standpoint  that 
the  state  is  justified  in  refusing  to  tolerate  people  with  com 
pletely  new  doctrines.  When  we  add  that  he  everywhere  assumes 
that  the  wisdom  and  piety  of  the  emperors  are  sufficient  to  test 

1  Dial.    2.  sq.    That   Justin's  Christianity  is  founded  on  theoretical  scepticism  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  introduction  to  the  Dialogue. 

2  Dial.  8  :  OUTGO;  $y  xcti  3ia  rcnvroi  Qihoo-cQos  eyu. 

3  Dial.,    1.    c.  :  Trtxpso-nv  cot  rov  Xpnyrbv  rov  @sov  sTTfyvovrt  xoti  rs^e/ca  -ysvo^sviMi 


4  See  particularly  the  closing  chapter. 

5  Suppl.  2, 

6  Suppl.  4. 

7  Suppl.  5—7. 

s  Suppl.  24  (see  also  Aristidcs  c.   13). 
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and  approve  l  the  truth  of  the  Christian  teaching,  that  he  merely 
represents  this  faith  itself  as  the  reasonable  doctrine, 2  and  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  he  leaves 
all  the  positive  and  objectionable  tenets  of  Christianity  out  of 
account, 3  there  is  ground  for  thinking  that  this  Apologist  differs 
essentially  from  Justin  in  his  conception  of  the  relation  of 
Christianity  to  secular  philosophy. 

Moreover,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  Athenagoras  views  the 
revelation  in  the  prophets  and  in  Christ  as  completely  identical. 
But  in  one  very  essential  point  he  agrees  with  Justin;  and  he 
has  even  expressed  himself  still  more  plainly  than  the  latter,  in 
asmuch  as  he  does  not  introduce  the  assumption  of  a  "seed 
of  the  Logos  implanted  by  nature"  (ffir&pf&a hfyov  $(&(pvTOv).  The 
philosophers,  he  says,  were  incapable  of  knowing  the  full  truth, 
since  it  was  not  from  God,  but  rather  from  themselves,  that  they 
wished  to  learn  about  God.  True  wisdom,  however,  can  only 
be  learned  from  God,  that  is,  from  his  prophets;  it  depends 
solely  on  revelation. 4  Here  also  then  we  have  a  repetition  of 
the  thought  that  the  truly  reasonable  is  of  supernatural  origin. 
Such  is  the  importance  attached  by  Athenagoras  to  this  pro 
position,  that  he  declares  any  demonstration  of  the  "  reasonable" 
to  be  insufficient,  no  matter  how  luminous  it  may  appear.  Even 
that  which  is  most  evidently  true — e.g.,  monotheism — is  not 
raised  from  the  domain  of  mere  human  opinion  into  the  sphere 
of  undoubted  certainty  till  it  can  be  confirmed  by  revelation,5 
This  can  be  done  by  Christians  alone.  Hence  they  are  very 
different  from  the  philosophers,  just  as  they  are  also  distinguished 
from  these  by  their  manner  of  life. 6  All  the  praises  which 
Athenagoras  from  time  to  time  bestows  on  philosophers,  parti 
cularly  Plato, 7  are  consequently  to  be  understood  in  a  merely 

1  Suppl,  7  fin.  and  many  other  places. 

2  E.  g.,  Suppl.  8.  35  fin. 

3  The    Crucified    Man,  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos  etc.  are  wanting.     Nothing 
at  all  is  said  about  Christ. 

4  Suppl.    7. 

5  Cf.  the  arguments  in  c.  8  with  c.  9  init. 

6  Suppl.  ii. 

7  Suppl.  23. 
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relative  sense.  Their  ultimate  object  is  only  to  establish  the 
claim  made  by  the  Apologist  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of 
Christians  by  the  state;  but  they  are  not  really  meant  to  bring 
the  former  into  closer  relationship  to  philosophers.  Athenagoras 
also  holds  the  theory  that  Christians  are  philosophers,  in  so  far 
as  the  "  philosophers  "  are  not  such  in  any  true  sense.  It  is  only 
the  problems  they  set  that  connect  the  two.  He  exhibits  less 
clearness  than  Justin  in  tracing  the  necessity  of  revelation  to 
the  fact  that  the  demon  sovereignty,  which,  above  all,  reveals 
itself  in  polytheism, l  can  only  be  overthrown  by  revelation ;  he 
rather  emphasises  the  other  thought  (cc.  7,  9)  that  the  necessary 
attestation  of  the  truth  can  only  be  given  in  this  way.2 

Tatians*  chief  aim  was  not  to  bring  about  a  juster  treat 
ment  of  the  Christians. 4  He  wished  to  represent  their  cause 
as  the  good  contrasted  with  the  bad,  wisdom  as  opposed  to 
error,  truth  in  contradistinction  to  outward  seeming,  hypocrisy, 
and  pretentious  emptiness.  His  "Address  to  the  Greeks"  be- 

1  Suppl.    1 8,    23 — 27.  He,  however,  as  well  as  the  others,  sets  forth  the  demon 
theory  in  detail. 

2  The    Apology   which    Miltiades  addressed  to  Marcus  Aurelius  and  his  fellow- 
emperor  perhaps  bore  the  title :  VTTS p  rye,  KKTCC  Xpitrraxvovi;  <J> ihoo-oQicci;  (Euseb.,  H.  E.  V. 
17.  5).     It    is    certain  that  Melito  in  his  Apology  designated  Christianity  as  ^  xotfr 
VUJ.QIS  fyihovofyioL  (1.  c.,  IV.  26.  7).  But,  while  it  is  undeniable  that  this  writer  attempted, 
to  a  hitherto  unexampled  extent,  to  represent  Christianity  as  adapted  to  the  Empire, 
we  must  nevertheless  beware  of  laying  undue  weight  on  the  expression  "  philosophy  ". 
What  Melito  means  chiefly  to  emphasise  is  the  fact  that  Christianity,  which  in  former 
times    had  developed  into  strength  among  the  barbarians,  began  to  flourish  in  the 
provinces  of  the  Empire  simultaneously  with  the  rise  of  the  monarchy  under  Augustus, 
that,    as    foster-sister  of  the  monarchy,  it  increased  in  strength  with  the  latter,  and 
that   this  mutual  relation  of  the  two  institutions  had  given  prosperity  and  splendour 
to    the  state.    When  in  the  fragments  preserved  to  us  he  twice,  in  this  connection, 
calls    Christianity    "philosophy",   we  must  note  that  this  expression  alternates  with 
the  other  "o  xafl'  W^S  ^6yo^  ",  and  that  he  uses  the  formula :  "Thy  forefathers  held 
this  philosophy  in  honour  along  with  the  other  cults"  (Trpbi;  roiic,  txAAxii;  Qpya-KStait;). 
This  excludes  the  assumption  that  Melito  in  his  Apology  merely  represented  Christian 
ity    as    philosophy    (see    also    IV.    26.    5,  where  the  Christians  are  called  "TO  rtiv 
Qeoo-efiuv    yevcs").    He  also  wrote  a  treatise  Trspi  xTta-sut;  xoci  yeves-scas  Xpto-rov.   In 
it  (fragment  in  the  Chron.  Pasch.)  he  called  Christ  ®sov  Myos  Trpb  ctluvuv. 

3  See    my    treatise    "Tatian's    Rede    an    die    Griechen   iibers. ",  1884  (Giessener 
Programm).  Daniel,  Tatianus,  1837.  Steuer,  Die  Gottes-  und  Logoslehre  des  Tatian, 
1893. 

4  But  see  Orat.  4  init.,  24  fin.,  25  fin.,  27  init. 
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gins  with  a  violent  polemic  against  all  Greek  philosophers. 
Tatian  merely  acted  up  to  a  judgment  of  philosophers  and 
philosophy  which  in  Justin's  case  is  still  concealed. 1  Hence  it 
was  not  possible  for  him  to  think  of  demonstrating  analogies 
between  Christians  and  philosophers.  He  also  no  doubt  views 
Christianity  as  "reasonable";  he  who  lives  virtuously  and  follows 
wisdom  receives  it ; 2  but  yet  it  is  too  sublime  to  be  grasped 
by  earthly  perception. 3  It  is  a  heavenly  thing  which  depends 
on  the  communication  of  the  "  Spirit",  and  hence  can  only  be 
known  by  revelation.4  But  yet  it  is  a  "philosophy  "  with  definite 

1  He  not  only  accentuated  the  disagreement  of  philosophers  more  strongly  than  Justin, 
but  insisted  more  energetically  than  that  Apologist  on  the  necessity  of  viewing  the 
practical  fruits  of  philosophy  in  life  as  a  criterion;  see  Orat.  2,  3,  19,  25.    Never 
theless    Socrates   still    found  grace  in  his  eyes  (c.  3).     With  regard  to  other  philo 
sophers  he  listened  to  foolish  and  slanderous  gossip. 

2  Orat.    13,  15  fin.,  20.  Tatian  also  gave  credence  to  it  because  it  imparts  such 
an  intelligible  picture  of  the  creation  of  the  world  (c.  29). 

3  Orat.     12:    rx  TV^C,  ypSTSpui;  TrzideiacG  strriv  avcarspu  ryi;  KOtrptxys  xttTKAy^suq. 
Tatian  troubled  himself  very  little  with  giving  demonstrations.  No  other  Apologist 
made  such  bold  assertions. 

4  See  Orat.  12  (p.  54  fin.),  20  (p.  90),  25  fin.,  26  fin.,  29,  30  (p.  116),  13  (p.  62), 
J5    (P-    7°)?    36  (P-  *42)j  4°  (P-  *52  scl-)-     The  section  cc.  12 — 15  of  the  Oratio  is 
very    important   (see  also  c.  7  ff)  ;  for  it  shows  that  Tatian  denied  the  natural  im 
mortality  of  the  soul,  declared  the  soul  (the  material  spirit)  to  be  something  inherent 
in  all  matter,  and  accordingly  looked  on  the  distinction  between  men  and  animals 
in  respect  of  their  inalienable  natural  constitution  as  only  one  of  degree.  According 
to  this  Apologist  the   dignity  of  man  does  not  consist  in  his  natural  endowments  ; 
but  in  the  union  of  the  human  soul  with  the  divine  spirit,  for  which  union  indeed 
he   was   planned.    But,    in    Tatian's  opinion,  man  lost  this  union  by  falling  under 
the  sovereignty  of  the  demons.     The  Spirit  of  God  has  left  him,  and  consequently 
he  has  fallen  back  to  the  level  of  the  beasts.    So  it  is  man's  task  to  unite  the  Spirit 
again  with  himself,  and  thereby  recover  that  religious  principle  on  which  all  wisdom 
and  knowledge  rest.    This  anthropology  is  opposed  to  that  of  the  Stoics  and  related 
to    the    "Gnostic"    theory.     It    follows    from    it    that    man,    in    order   to  reach  his 
destination,    must   raise  himself  above  his  natural  endowment  5  see  c.   15:   avQpuTrov 
Ae'yw    TOV    vjppca    jj.lv  txv&puTror^TOt;  Trpbt;  tzvrbv  32  rbv  &sbv  x£%apyKOTX.     But  with 
Tatian  this  conception  is  burdened  with  radical  inconsistency;   for  he  assumes  that 
the    Spirit   reunites    itself   with    every    man    who  rightly  uses  his  freedom,  and  he 
thinks    it  still  possible  for  every  person  to  use  his  freedom  aright  (n  fin.,  13  fin., 
15  fin.)     So  it  is  after  all  a  mere  assertion  that  the  natural  man  is  only  distinguished 
from  the  beast  by  speech.  He  is  also  distinguished  from  it  by  freedom.  And  further 
it    is    only    in    appearance  that  the  blessing  bestowed  in  the  "Spirit"  is  a  donum 
superadditum  et  stipernaturale.     For  if  a  proper  spontaneous  use  of  freedom  infal 
libly    leads    to    the   return   of  the  Spirit,  it  is  evident  that  the  decision  and  conse- 
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doctrines  (fr^scfttte)  ;  1  it  brings  nothing  new,  but  only  such 
blessings  as  we  have  already  received,  but  could  not  retain2 
owing  to  the  power  of  error,  i.e.,  the  dominion  of  the  demons.  3 
Christianity  is  therefore  the  philosophy  in  which,  by  virtue  of 
the  Logos  revelation  through  the  prophets,  4  the  rational  know 
ledge  that  leads  to  life  5  is  restored.  This  knowledge  was  no 
less  obscured  among  the  Greek  philosophers  than  among  the 
Greeks  generally.  In  so  far  as  revelation  took  place  among 
the  barbarians  from  the  remotest  antiquity,  Christianity  may 
also  be  called  the  barbarian  philosophy.  6  Its  truth  is  proved 

quently  the  realisation  of  man's  destination  depend  on  human  freedom.  That  is, 
however,  the  proposition  which  all  the  Apologists  maintained.  But  indeed  Tatian 
himself  in  his  latter  days  seems  to  have  observed  the  inconsistency  in  which  he 
had  become  involved  and  to  have  solved  the  problem  in  the  Gnostic,  that  is,  the 
religious  sense.  In  his  eyes,  of  course,  the  ordinary  philosophy  is  a  useless  and 
pernicious  art  5  philosophers  make  their  own  opinions  laws  (c.  27);  whereas  of 
Christians  the  following  holds  good  (c.  32)  :  Acy°y  T°v  dypon'ov  xxi  sTriyeiov  K£%U- 
pi<riJ.£vo(  xxi  7T£i$6iJ.£voi  ®£ov  7rxpxy"y£A[4x<ri  xxt  vdpw  Trxrpot;  xfyQxpiri'xs  zlx6(J.£vot,  TTXV 

TO    £V    36%V    K£l(J.£VOV 


1  C.    31.  init.  :  y  ^^rspx  Qihotrofyix.  32  (p.   128):  of  fiouAopsvoi 

xvQpuTroi.    In    c.    33    (p.     130)    Christian    women  are  designated  xf  irxf  y 

i.  C.  35*  y  x#0'  %i£x$  fixpfixpoi;  tyihotroQix.  40  (p.   152)  *  of  Jcaertit  'Muvo'eet 
xvrut    QiAc(ro$ovvT£(;.  42  :  6  XXTX  (3xp(2xpovt;  (piAoa-otycSv  TxTixvtit;.     The 
of  the  Christians:  c.  i  (p.  2),  12  (p.  58),  19  (p.  86),  24  (p.  102),  27  (p.  108), 
35    (P-    I3^))    4°j    42-     -^u^-    Tatian    pretty  frequently  calls  Christianity  ">j  fibers  px 
ioi'>\  once  also  livo[zo9eeriK"  (12;  cf.  40:  of  ypsTSpoi  v6(j.oi)^  and  often 

2  See,    e.g.)    c.    29    fin.:    the  Christian  doctrine  gives  us  ov%  b'Trep  (J.y  e 


3  Tatian    gave  still  stronger  expression  than  Justin  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  the 
demons  who  have  misled  men  and  rule  the  world,  and  that  revelation  through  the 
prophets    is    opposed  to  this  demon  rule  5  see  c.  7  ff.     The  demons  have  fixed  the 
laws  of  death;  see  c.  15  fin.  and  elsewhere. 

4  Tatian    also    cannot    at    bottom    distinguish    between    revelation    through    the 
prophets  and  through  Christ.     See  the  description  of  his  conversion  in  c.  29.  where 
only  the  Old  Testament  writings  are  named,  and  c.  13  fin.,  20  fin.5  12  (p.  54)  etc. 

5  Knowledge    and  life  appear  in  Tatian  most  closely  connected.  See,  e.g.,  c.  13 
init.:   "In  itself  the  soul  is  not  immortal,  but  mortal;  it  is  also  possible,  however, 
that    it   may  not  die.     If  it  has  not  attained  a  knowledge  of  that  truth  it  dies  and 
is    dissolved    with    the  body;  but  later,  at  the  end  of  the  world,  it  will  rise  again 
with  the  body  in  order  to  receive  death  in  endless  duration  as  a  punishment.    On 
the    contrary    it    does    not  die,  though  it  is  dissolved  for  a  time,  if  it  is  equipped 
with  the  knowledge  of  God." 

6  Barbarian:    the    Christian    doctrines    are    rx   ruv  pxppxpuv  My  par*  (c.  I):  :; 
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by  its  ancient  date  1  as  well  as  by  its  intelligible  form,  which 
enables  even  the  most  uneducated  person  that  is  initiated  in 
it 2  to  understand  it  perfectly. a  Finally,  Tatian  also  states  (c.  40) 
that  the  Greek  sophists  have  read  the  writings  of  Moses  and 
the  prophets,  and  reproduced  them  in  a  distorted  form.  He 
therefore  maintains  the  very  opposite  of  what  Celsus  took  upon 
him  to  demonstrate  when  venturing  to  derive  certain  sayings 
and  doctrines  of  Christ  and  the  Christians  from  the  philosophers. 
Both  credit  the  plagiarists  with  intentional  misrepresentation  or 
gross  misunderstanding.  Justin  judged  more  charitably.  To 
Tatian,  on  the  contrary,  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks  did  not 
appear  worse  than  their  philosophy;  in  both  cases  he  saw 
imitations  and  intentional  corruption  of  the  truth. 4 

KU.^  y^c,  fizpfiupos  $iho(ro$tot  (c.  35);  y  fizpfizpixy  vo/j-oQeo-iiz  (c.  12);  ypocfrzi  (3ap- 
ficcpiKZi  (c.  29);  x^voro/zeTv  rz  fixpfixpcav  $6y(j.xraf  (c.  35);  6  xiZTa  (3zp(3<zpovt;  Qthoer- 
cfy&v  TctTizvos  (c.  42);  Mavyyt;  TTXCTIIS  fizpfiizpou  tyihotrofyiott;  zpwyog  (c.  3 1);  see  also 
c.  30,  32.  In  Tatian's  view  barbarians  and  Greeks  are  the  decisive  contrasts  in  history. 

1  See  the  proof  from  antiquity,  c.  31   ff. 

2  C.  30  (p.   114):  TOVTUV  ovv  TJJV  xotToihy^iv  fj,e[/,v^(j,svog. 

3  Tatian's  own  confession  is  very  important  here  (c.  26):  "Whilst  I  was  reflecting 
on    what    was    good   it  happened  that  there  fell  into  my  hands  certain  writings  of 
the  barbarians,  too  old  to  be  compared  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Greeks,  too  divine 
to  be  compared  with  their  errors.     And  it  chanced  that  they  convinced  me  through 
the  plainness  of  their  expressions,  through  the  unartificial  nature  of  their  language, 
through    the    intelligible    representation    of    the  creation  of  the  world,  through  the 
prediction    of   the  future,  the  excellence  of  their  precepts,  and  the  summing  up  of 
all  kinds   under  one  head.     My  soul  was  instructed  by  God  and  I  recognised  that 
those    Greek  doctrines  lead  to  perdition,  whereas  the  others  abolish  the  slavery  to 
which    we    are    subjected    in    the    world,    and  rescue  us  from  our  many  lords  and 
tyrants,    though    they    do    not    give    us  blessings  we  had  not  already  received,  but 
rather  such  as  we  had  indeed  obtained,  but  were  not  able  to  retain  in  consequence 
of   error."     Here    the    whole   theology  of  the  Apologists  is  contained  in  nttce\  see 
Justin,    Dial.  7—8.     In  Chaps.  32,  33  Tatian  strongly  emphasises  the  fact  that  the 
Christian   philosophy    is    accessible  even  to  the  most  uneducated;  see  Justin,  Apol. 
II.   10 ;  Athenag.   n  etc. 

4  The    unknown    author    of   the    Aoyog    Trpoi;    "EAAsfvas    also    formed    the  same 
judgment    as    Tatian    (Corp.    Apolog.,    T.  III.,  p.   2  sq.,  ed.  Otto;    a  Syrian  trans 
lation,    greatly    amplified,    is    found    in  the  Cod.  Nitr.  Mus.  Britt.  Add.  14658.     It 
was    published    by    Cureton,    Spic.    Syr.,    p.    38    sq.    with   an  English  translation). 
Christianity  is  an  incomparable  heavenly  wisdom,  the  teacher  of  which  is  the  Logos 
himself.     "It    produces    neither    poets,    nor    philosophers,    nor   rhetoricians;    but  it 
makes    mortals    immortal    and    men  gods,  and  leads  them  away  upwards  from  the 
earth  into  super-Olympian  regions."  Through  Christian  knowledge  the  soul  returns 
to  its  Creator:  Sst  yap  UTTSKXTXO-TX^VXI  oQsv 
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Theophilus  agrees  with  Tatian,  in  so  far  as  he  everywhere 
appears  to  contrast  Christianity  with  philosophy.  The  religious 
and  moral  culture  of  the  Greeks  is  derived  from  their  poets 
(historians)  and  philosophers  (ad  Autol.  II.  3  fin.  and  elsewhere). 
However,  not  only  do  poets  and  philosophers  contradict  each 
other  (II.  5)  ;  but  the  latter  also  do  not  agree  (II.  4.  8  :  III.  7), 
nay,  many  contradict  themselves  (III.  3).  Not  a  single  one  of 
the  so-called  philosophers,  however,  is  to  be  taken  seriously  ;  1 
they  have  devised  myths  and  follies  (II.  8);  everything  they 
have  set  forth  is  useless  and  godless  (III.  2);  vain  and  worth 
less  fame  was  their  aim  (III.  3).  But  God  knew  beforehand 
the  "drivellings  of  these  hollow  philosophers"  and  made  his 
preparations  (II.  15).  He  of  old  proclaimed  the  truth  by  the 
mouth  of  prophets,  and  these  deposited  it  in  holy  writings. 
This  truth  refers  to  the  knowledge  of  God,  the  origin  and 
history  of  the  world,  as  well  as  to  a  virtuous  life.  The  pro 
phetic  testimony  in  regard  to  it  was  continued  in  the  Gospel.  ~ 
Revelation,  however,  is  necessary  because  this  wisdom  of  the 
philosophers  and  poets  is  really  demon  wisdom,  for  they  were 
inspired  by  devils.  3  Thus  the  most  extreme  contrasts  appear 
to  exist  here.  Still,  Theophilus  is  constrained  to  confess  that 


1  Nor  is  Plato  "d  SOK&V  Iv  cdiTolc,  <r£(j,voTSpov  TretyiAoa-otyyKsvzi''''  any  better  than 
Epicurus  and  the  Stoics  (III.  6).  Correct  views  which  are  found  in  him  in  a 
greater  measure  than  in  the  others  (6  SOKMV  cEAA>fvwv  o-oQaiTSpot;  fy£fyevya-3&i):>  did 
not  prevent  him  from  giving  way  to  the  stupidest  babbling  (III.  16).  Although 
he  knew  that  the  full  truth  can  only  be  learned  from  God  himself  through  the 
law  (III.  17),  he  indulged  in  the  most  foolish  guesses  concerning  the  beginning 
of  history.  But  where  guesses  find  a  place,  truth  is  not  to  be  found  (III.  16: 

£(    $£    SlKCUTftW,    OVK    OtpK    aA^Sif    I0-T/V    TK    t/T'    OCVTOV 


2  Theophilus  confesses  (I.   14)  exactly    as  Tatian  does  :  KOtt  yitp  tyoii  faff  TOW  rovro 
'ea~£(rQaii,  #AA#  vvv  KOSTitvoyo'aci}  ul/rcc  TriGrevca^  oi^a  KOU  \iftTV%(i)v  hpcttc, 

potyyTiZv,  o~i  y.ou  7rpo£~i7rov  $ttz  TrvsvpacTOt;  ®sov  r.z  Trpoysyov 
KOU  rx  sveo-T&Ta  TIVI  rpoTTca  yivsrxt,  xai  roc  iirsf>%ot<tevx  Troftx  rat-si  OLK- 
£Toti.  'A7roi5e;|<v  ovv  Aa/3wv  rwv  fyivo(j.evuv  xtzi  7rpozvz7r£$oMy[ji£vuv  OVK 
K7ri<TTca\  see  also  II.  8  —  IO,  22,  30,  33—35:  III.  10,  II,  17.  Theophilus  merely 
looks  on  the  Gospel  as  a  continuation  of  the  prophetic  revelations  and  injunctions. 
Of  Christ,  however,  he  did  not  speak  at  all,  but  only  of  the  Logos  (Pneuma), 
which  has  operated  from  the  beginning.  To  Theophilus  the  first  chapters  of 
Genesis  already  contain  the  sum  of  all  Christian  knowledge  (II.  10  —  32). 

3  See    II.    8:   VTTO  d/xipovuv  de  if£Tyfw6fyr*{  KOU  VTT*  xvruv  $Vfftu6svrt$  a. 

£/'    OtVT&V 
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truth  was  not  only  announced  by  the  Sibyl,  to  whom  his  remarks 
do  not  apply,  for  she  is  (II.  36) :  sv  f/EA/,^5T>  •/,%}  h  ro^  XoiTrclg 
Uveeiv  ysvopsvy  TrpoQyTic,  but  that  poets  and  philosophers, 
''though  against  their  will",  also  gave  clear  utterances  regard 
ing  the  justice,  the  judgment,  and  the  punishments  of  God,  as 
well  as  regarding  his  providence  in  respect  to  the  living  and 
the  dead,  or,  in  other  words,  about  the  most  important  points 
(II.  37,  38,  8  fin.).  Theophilus  gives  a  double  explanation  of 
this  fact.  On  the  one  hand  he  ascribes  it  to  the  imitation  of 
holy  writings  (II.  12,  37:  I.  14),  and  on  the  other  he  admits 
that  those  writers,  when  the  demons  abandoned  them  (-#  ty'JXM 
sxittyowTeG  £%  avT&v),  of  themselves  displayed  a  knowledge  of 
the  divine  sovereignty,  the  judgment  etc.,  which  agrees  with 
the  teachings  of  the  prophets  (II.  8).  This  admission  need  not 
cause  astonishment ;  for  the  freedom  and  control  of  his  own 
destiny  with  which  man  is  endowed  (II.  27)  must  infallibly  lead 
him  to  correct  knowledge  and  obedience  to  God,  as  soon  as 
he  is  no  longer  under  the  sway  of  the  demons.  Theophilus 
did  not  apply  the  title  of  philosophy  to  Christian  truth,  this 
title  being  in  his  view  discredited  ;  but  Christianity  is  to  him 
the  "wisdom  of  God",  which  by  luminous  proofs  convinces  the 
men  who  reflect  on  their  own  nature.  l 

1  The  unknown  author  of  the  work  de  resurrectione,  which  goes  under  the 
name  of  Justin  (Corp.  ApoL,  Vol.  III.)  has  given  a  surprising  expression  to  the 
thought  that  it  is  simply  impossible  to  give  a  demonstration  of  truth.  (co  (j,sv 
Tyq  OL^SIUC,  Aoyot;  ea-riv  ttevQepos  re  noil  ttUT*$ofotof,  vvo  ij.y$e(j.fav  (3d<nxvov  sheyxov 

QshUV     TTlTTTSfV     (J.^$£      TJJV     TTOCpX    ToTiJ    iZKOVOVITl    $t    «,7T  0^  £  l^£  Cti  (^    £^£TX«TIV    V7TO(J,£V£IV.       Tfl 

Iyxp  £vy£V£t;  CIVTOV  xxi  7re7roi9b<;  otliTfa  r53  TT^JL^OCVTI  Trurrevea-Qzi  Qttei).  He  inveighs 
in  the  beginning  of  his  treatise  against  all  rationalism,  and  on  the  one  hand 
professes  a  sort  of  materialistic  theory  of  knowledge,  whilst  on  the  other,  for  that 
very  reason,  he  believes  in  inspiration  and  the  authority  of  revelation;  for  all 
truth  originates  with  revelation,  since  God  himself  and  God  alone  is  the  truth.  Christ 
revealed  this  truth  and  is  for  us  ruv  oAwv  irfons  *•<£  oLno^sfyc,.  But  it  is  far  from 
probable  that  the  author  would  really  have  carried  this  proposition  to  its  logical 
conclusion  (Justin,  Dial.  3  ff.  made  a  similar  start).  He  wishes  to  meet  his  adver 
saries  "armed  with  the  arguments  of  faith  which  are  unconquered "  (c.  I.,  p.  214), 
but  the  arguments  of  faith  are  still  the  arguments  of  reason.  Among  these  he 
regarded  it  as  most  important  that  even  according  to  the  theories  about  the  world, 
that  is,  about  God  and  matter,  held  by  the  ''-so-called  sages",  Plato,  Epicurus, 
and  the  Stoics,  the  assumption  of  a  resurrection  of  the  flesh  is  not  irrational  (c.  6, 
p.  228  f.).  Some  of  these,  viz.,  Pythagoras  and  Plato,  also  acknowledged  the  im- 
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Tertullian  and  Minucius  Felix.  l  Whilst,  in  the  case  of  the 
Greek  Apologists,  the  acknowledgment  of  revelation  appears 
conditioned  by  philosophical  scepticism  on  the  one  hand,  and 
by  the  strong  impression  of  the  dominion  of  the  demons  on  the 
other,  the  sceptical  element  is  not  only  wanting  in  the  Latin 
Apologists,  but  the  Christian  truth  is  even  placed  in  direct  oppo 
sition  to  the  sceptical  philosophy  and  on  the  side  of  philosophical 
dogmatism,  i.e.,  Stoicism.2  Nevertheless  the  observations  of  Ter 
tullian  and  Minucius  Felix  with  regard  to  the  essence  of  Christian 
ity,  viewed  as  philosophy  and  as  revelation,  are  at  bottom 
completely  identical  with  the  conception  of  the  Greek  Apologists, 
although  it  is  undeniable  that  in  the  former  case  the  revealed 
character  of  Christianity  is  placed  in  the  background. 3  The 
recognition  of  this  fact  is  exceedingly  instructive,  for  it  proves 

mortality  of  the  soul.  But,  for  that  very  reason,  this  view  is  not  sufficient,  "for 
if  the  Redeemer  had  only  brought  the  message  of  the  (eternal)  life  of  the  soul 
what  new  thing  would  he  have  proclaimed  in  addition  to  what  had  been  made 
known  by  Pythagoras,  Plato,  and  the  band  of  their  adherents?"  (c.  10,  p.  246) 
This  remark  is  very  instructive,  for  it  shows  what  considerations  led  the  Apologists 
to  adhere  to  the  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  Zahn,  (Zeitschrift  fur 
Kirchengeschichte,  Vol.  VIII.,  pp.  I  f.,  20  f.)  has  lately  reassigned  to  Justin  him 
self  the  fragment  de  resurr.  His  argument,  though  displaying  great  plausibility, 
has  nevertheless  not  fully  convinced  me.  The  question  is  of  great  importance  for 
fixing  the  relation  of  Justin  to  Paul.  I  shall  not  discuss  Hermias'  "Irrisio  Gentilium 
Philosophorum",  as  the  period  when  this  Christian  disputant  flourished  is  quite  un 
certain.  We  still  possess  an  early-Church  Apology  in  Pseudo-Melito's  "Oratio  ad 
Antoninum  Csesarem"  (Otto,  Corp.  Apol.  IX.,  p.  423  sq.).  This  book  is  preserved 
(written?)  in  the  Syrian  language  and  was  addressed  to  Caracalla  or  Heliogabalus 
(preserved  in  the  Cod.  Nitr.  Mus.  Britt.  Add.  14658).  It  is  probably  dependent 
on  Justin,  but  it  is  less  polished  and  more  violent  than  his  Apology. 

1  Massebieau  (Revue  de  Thistoire  des  religions,  1887,  Vol.  XV.  No.  3)  has 
convinced  me  that  Minucius  wrote  at  a  later  period  than  Tertullian  and  made  use 
of  his  works. 

•  Cf.  the  plan  of  the  "Octavius".  The  champion  of  heathenism  here  opposed 
to  the  Christian  is  a  philosopher  representing  the  standpoint  of  the  middle  Acad 
emy.  This  presupposes,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  latter  undertakes  the 
defence  of  the  Stoical  position.  See,  besides,  the  corresponding  arguments  in  the 
Apology  of  Tertullian,  e.g.^  c.  17,  as  well  as  his  tractate:  "de  testimonio  animse 
naturaliter  Christianse".  We  need  merely  mention  that  the  work  of  Minucius  is 
throughout  dependent  on  Cicero's  book,  "  de  natura  deorum."  In  this  treatise  he 
takes  up  a  position  more  nearly  akin  to  heathen  syncretism  than  Tertullian. 

3  In  R.  Kiihn's  investigation  ("Der  Octavius  des  Min.  Felix",  Leipzig,  1882) 
— the  best  special  work  we  possess  on  an  early  Christian  Apology  from  the  point 
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that  the  conception  of  Christianity  set  forth  by  the  Apologists 
was  not  an  individual  one,  but  the  necessary  expression  of  the 
conviction  that  Christian  truth  contains  the  completion  and 
guarantee  of  philosophical  knowledge.  To  Minucius  Felix  (and 
Tertullian)  Christian  truth  chiefly  presents  itself  as  the  wisdom 
implanted  by  nature  in  every  man  (Oct.  16.  5).  In  so  far  as 
man  possesses  reason  and  speech  and  accomplishes  the  task  of 
the  "  examination  of  the  universe"  ("  inquisitio  universitatis  "), 
conditioned  by  this  gift,  he  has  the  Christian  truth,  that  is,  he 
finds  Christianity  in  his  own  constitution,  and  in  the  rational 
order  of  the  world.  Accordingly,  Minucius  is  also  able  to 
demonstrate  the  Christian  doctrines  by  means  of  the  Stoic  principle 
of  knowledge,  and  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  Christianity  is 
a  philosophy,  i.e.,  the  true  philosophy,  and  that  philosophers 
are  to  be  considered  Christians  in  proportion  as  they  have  dis 
covered  the  truth. l  Moreover,  as  he  represented  Christian  ethics 
to  be  the  expression  of  the  Stoic,  and  depicted  the  Christian 
bond  of  brotherhood  as  a  cosmopolitan  union  of  philosophers, 
who  have  become  conscious  of  their  natural  similarity, 2  the 
revealed  character  of  Christianity  appears  to  be  entirely  given 
up.  This  religion  is  natural  enlightenment,  the  revelation  of  a 
truth  contained  in  the  world  and  in  man,  the  discovery  of  the 
one  God  from  the  open  book  of  creation.  The  difference  between 
him  and  an  Apologist  like  Tatian  seems  here  to  be  a  radical 
one.  But,  if  we  look  more  closely,  we  find  that  Minucius — and 
not  less  Tertullian — has  abandoned  Stoic  rationalism  in  vital 
points.  We  may  regard  his  apologetic  aim  as  his  excuse  for 
clearly  drawing  the  logical  conclusions  from  these  inconsist- 

of  view  of  the  history  of  dogma — based  on  a  very  careful  analysis  of  the  Octavius, 
more  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  difference  than  on  the  agreement  between  Minucius 
and  the  Greek  Apologists.  The  author's  exposition  requires  to  be  supplemented 
in  the  latter  respect  (see  Theologische  Litteratur-Zeitung,  1883,  No.  6). 

1  C.    20:    Exposui    opiniones  omnium  ferme  philosophorum . .  . ,  ut  quivis  arbi- 
tretur,  aut  nunc  Christianos  philosophos  esse  aut  philosophos  fuisse  jam  tune  Christi- 
anos." 

2  See  Minucius,  31  ff.  A  quite  similar  proceeding  is  already  found  in  Tertullian, 
who    in    his    Apologeticum    has    everywhere    given    a    Stoic   colouring  to  Christian 
ethics    and   rules  of  life,  and  in  c.  39  has  drawn  a  complete  veil  over  the  peculi 
arity  of  the  Christian  societies. 
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encies  himself.  However,  these  deviations  of  his  from  the  doctrines 
of  the  Stoa  are  not  merely  prompted  by  Christianity,  but  rather 
have  already  become  an  essential  component  of  his  philosophical 
theory  of  the  world.  In  the  first  place,  Minucius  developed  a 
detailed  theory  of  the  pernicious  activity  of  the  demons  (cc.  26, 
27).  This  was  a  confession  that  human  nature  was  not  what 
it  ought  to  be,  because  an  evil  element  had  penetrated  it  from 
without.  Secondly,  he  no  doubt  acknowledged  (I.  4  :  16.  5)  the 
natural  light  of  wisdom  in  humanity,  but  nevertheless  remarked 
(32.  9)  that  our  thoughts  are  darkness  when  measured  by  the 
clearness  of  God.  Finally,  and  this  is  the  most  essential  point, 
after  appealing  to  various  philosophers  when  expounding  his 
doctrine  of  the  final  conflagration  of  the  world,  he  suddenly 
repudiated  this  tribunal,  declaring  that  the  Christians  follow  the 
prophets,  and  that  philosophers  "  have  formed  this  shadowy  picture 
of  distorted  truth  in  imitation  of  the  divine  predictions  of  the 
prophets"  (34).  Here  we  have  now  a  union  of  all  the  elements 
already  found  in  the  Greek  Apologists;  only  they  are,  as  it 
were,  hid  in  the  case  of  Minucius.  But  the  final  proof  that 
he  agreed  with  them  in  the  main  is  found  in  the  exceedingly 
contemptuous  judgment  which  he  in  conclusion  passed  on  all 
philosophers  and  indeed  on  philosophy  generally  1  (34.  5:38.  5). 
This  judgment  is  not  to  be  explained,  as  in  Tertullian's  case, 
by  the  fact  that  his  Stoic  opinions  led  him  to  oppose  natural 
perception  to  all  philosophical  theory — for  this,  at  most,  cannot 
have  been  more  than  a  secondary  contributing  cause, 2  but  by 
the  fact  that  he  is  conscious  of  following  revealed  wisdom. 3 

1  Tertullian  has  done  exactly  the  same  thing;  see  Apolog.  46  (and  de  praescr.  7.) 

2  Tertull.j  de  lestim.  I.:  "Sed  non  earn  te  (animam)  advoco,  quae  scholis  formata, 
bibliothecis     exercitata,     academiis     et    porticibus    Atticis    pasta    sapientiam    ructas. 
Te    simplicem  et  rudem  et  impolitam  et  idioticam  compello,  qualem  te  habent  qui 
te    solam    habent . . .     Imperitia    tua    mihi    opus    est,    quoniam    aliquantulae  peritiae 
tuse  nemo  credit." 

3  Tertull.,  Apol.  46 :  il  Quid  simile  philosophus  et  Christianus  ?  Graeciae  discipulus 
et  coeli?"    de  praescr.  7:    "Quid  ergo  Athenis  et  Hierosolymis?  Quid  academiae  et 
ecclesioe?"    Minuc.  38.5:  "Philosophorum  supercilia  contemnimus,  quos  corruptores 
et    adulteros    novimus . . .    nos,    qui    non    habitu   sapientiam  sed  mente  praeferimus, 
non    eloquimur    magna    sed    vivimus,    gloriamur    nos    consecutos,  quod  illi  summa 
intentione    quaesiverunt    nee    invenire    potuerunt.     Quid    ingrati    sumus,    quid  nobis 
invidemusj  si  veritas  divinitatis  nostri  temporis  aetate  maturuit?" 
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Revelation  is  necessary  because  mankind  must  be  aided  from 
without,  i.e.,  by  God.  In  this  idea  man's  need  of  redemption 
is  acknowledged,  though  not  to  the  same  extent  as  by  Seneca 
and  Epictetus.  But  no  sooner  does  Minucius  perceive  the  teachings 
of  the  prophets  to  be  divine  truth  than  man's  natural  endowment 
and  the  speculation  of  philosophers  sink  for  him  into  darkness. 
Christianity  is  the  wisdom  which  philosophers  sought,  but  were 
not  able  to  find.  l 

We  may  sum  up  the  doctrines  of  the  Apologists  as  follows: 
(i)  Christianity  is  revelation,  i.e.,  it  is  the  divine  wisdom,  pro 
claimed  of  old  by  the  prophets  and,  by  reason  of  its  origin, 
possessing  an  absolute  certainty  which  can  also  be  recognised 
in  the  fulfilment  of  their  predictions.  As  divine  wisdom  Christ 
ianity  is  contrasted  with,  and  puts  an  end  to,  all  natural  and 
philosophical  knowledge.  (2)  Christianity  is  the  enlightenment 
corresponding  to  the  natural  but  impaired  knowledge  of  man. 2 
It  embraces  all  the  elements  of  truth  in  philosophy,  whence  it 
is  the  philosophy ;  and  helps  man  to  realise  the  knowledge  with 
which  he  is  naturally  endowed.  (3)  Revelation  of  the  rational 
was  and  is  necessary,  because  man  has  fallen  under  the  sway 
of  the  demons.  (4)  The  efforts  of  philosophers  to  ascertain  the 
right  knowledge  were  in  vain ;  and  this  is,  above  all,  shown  by 
the  fact  that  they  neither  overthrew  polytheism  nor  brought 
about  a  really  moral  life.  Moreover,  so  far  as  they  discovered 
the  truth,  they  owed  it  to  the  prophets  from  whom  they  borrowed 

1  Minucius    did    not  enter  closely  into  the  significance  of  Christ  any  more  than 
Tatian,    Atlvamgoras,  and  Theophilus;  he  merely  touched  upon  it  (9.4  :  29.2).  He 
also    viewed    Christianity    as    the  teaching  of  the  Prophets;  whoever  acknowledges 
the  latter  must  of  necessity  adore  the  crucified  Christ.     Tertullian  was  accordingly 
the  first  Apologist  after  Justin  who  again  considered  it  necessary  to  give  a  detailed 
account    of   Christ   as    the    incarnation    of   the    Logos   (see  the  2ist  chapter  of  the 
Apology  in  its  relation  to  chaps.   17 — 20). 

2  Among  the  Greek  Apologists  the  unknown  author  of  the  work"  de  Monarchia", 
which    bears    the    name  of  Justin,  has  given  clearest  expression  to  this  conception. 
He    is    therefore  most  akin  to  Minucius  (see  chap.  L).    Here  monotheism  is  desig 
nated    as  the  y.zloAiKy  §6%<z  which  has  fallen  into  oblivion  through  bad  habit;  for 
rifs    eivQpuTrfvtis    $6<reut;    TO    XXT*    apxyv    o-v^vyfav  a-vvstrecat;  xoti  rump  fats  Axpovryt; 
fit  fafyvttrtv  utybeiots  bpy<TKSiot$  re  T%<;  sit;  rov  svx  xoit  Kotvrwv  demJTtiv.     Accord 
ing  to  this,  then,  only  an  awakening  is  required, 
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it;  at  least  it  is  uncertain  whether  they  even  attained  a  know 
ledge  of  fragments  of  the  truth  by  their  own  independent  efforts.  * 
But  it  is  certain  that  many  seeming  truths  in  the  writings  of 
the  philosophers  were  imitations  of  the  truth  by  evil  demons. 
This  is  the  origin  of  all  polytheism,  which  is,  moreover,  to  some 
extent  an  imitation  of  Christian  institutions.  (5)  The  confession 
of  Christ  is  simply  included  in  the  acknowledgment  of  the  wis 
dom  of  the  prophets;  the  doctrine  of  the  truth  did  not  receive 
a  new  content  through  Christ;  he  only  made  it  accessible  to 
the  world  and  strengthened  it  (victory  over  the  demons ;  special 
features  ackowledged  by  Justin  and  Tertullian).  (6)  The  practical 
test  of  Christianity  is  first  contained  in  the  fact  that  all  persons 
are  able  to  grasp  it,  for  women  and  uneducated  men  here  become 
veritable  sages ;  secondly  in  the  fact  that  it  has  the  power  of  producing 
a  holy  life,  and  of  overthrowing  the  tyranny  of  the  demons.  In 
the  Apologists,  therefore,  Christianity  served  itself  heir  to  antiquity, 
i.e.,  to  the  result  of  the  monotheistic  knowledge  and  ethics  of  the 
Greeks :  f'O<ra  ovv  Trapa  KKviKx'h&q  sipyrai,  ${AUV  ruvXp&Tiavav  SGTI  " 
(Justin,  Apol.  II.  13).  It  traced  its  origin  back  to  the  beginning  of  the 
world.  Everything  true  and  good  which  elevates  mankind  springs 
from  divine  revelation,  and  is  at  the  same  time  genuinely  human, 
because  it  is  a  clear  expression  of  what  man  finds  within  him 
and  of  his  destination  (Justin,  Apol.  I.  46:  cl  [AZTM  hcycv 
Xpiffrutvoi  f/V;,  %&v  aQsoi  Ivof&ifffyv&v,  olov  iv  r/EAA^^/  psy 

X&i    'H/3#JCAf/T<2£    KMl    01    OfAOlOl    OCVTOTg,    £V    pxpffxpOtt;    ^S  'A/3/J##/C6  JC.T.A., 

"those  that  have  lived  with  reason  are  Christians,  even  though 
they  were  accounted  atheists,  such  as  Socrates  and  Heraclitus 
and  those  similar  to  them  among  the  Greeks,  and  Abraham  etc. 
among  the  barbarians").  But  everything  true  and  good  is 
Christian,  for  Christianity  is  nothing  else  than  the  teaching  of 
revelation.  No  second  formula  can  be  imagined  in  which  the 
claim  of  Christianity  to  be  the  religion  of  the  world  is  so  power 
fully  expressed  (hence  also  the  endeavour  of  the  Apologists  to 

1  But  almost  all  the  Apologists  acknowledged  that  heathendom  possessed 
prophets.  They  recognise  these  in  the  Sibyls  and  the  old  poets.  The  author  of 
the  work  "de  Monarchia"  expressed  the  most  pronounced  views  in  regard  to  this. 
Hennas  (Vis.  II.  4),  however,  shows  that  the  Apologists  owed  this  notion  also  to 
an  idea  that  was  widespread  among  Christian  people. 
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reconcile  Christianity  and  the  Empire),  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
can  we  conceive  of  one  where  the  specific  content  of  traditional 
Christianity  is  so  thoroughly  neutralised  as  it  is  here.  But  the 
really  epoch-making  feature  is  the  fact  that  the  intellectual 
culture  of  mankind  now  appears  reconciled  and  united  with 
religion.  The  " dogmas"  are  the  expression  of  this.  Finally, 
these  fundamental  presuppositions  also  result  in  a  quite  definite 
idea  of  the  essence  of  revelation  and  of  the  content  of  reason. 
The  essence  of  revelation  consists  in  its  form :  it  is  divine  com 
munication  through  a  miraculous  inward  working.  All  the  media 
of  revelation  are  passive  organs  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Athenag. 
Supplic.  7;  Pseudo-Justin,  Cohort.  8;  Justin,  Dialogue  115.  7; 
Apol.  I.  31,  33,  36;  etc.;  see  also  Hippolytus,  de  Christo  et 
Antichr.  2).  These  were  not  necessarily  at  all  times  in  a  state 
of  ecstasy,  when  they  received  the  revelations;  but  they  were 
no  doubt  in  a  condition  of  absolute  receptivity.  The  Apologists 
had  no  other  idea  of  revelation.  What  they  therefore  viewed 
as  the  really  decisive  proof  of  the  reality  of  revelation  is  the 
prediction  of  the  future,  for  the  human  mind  does  not  possess 
this  power.  It  was  only  in  connection  with  this  proof  that  the 
Apologists  considered  it  important  to  show  what  Moses,  David, 
Isaiah,  etc.,  had  proclaimed  in  the  Old  Testament,  that  is,  these 
names  have  only  a  chronological  significance.  This  also  explains 
their  interest  in  a  history  of  the  world,  in  so  far  as  this  interest 
originated  in  the  effort  to  trace  the  chain  of  prophets  up  to  the 
beginning  of  history,  and  to  prove  the  higher  antiquity  of  re 
vealed  truth  as  compared  with  all  human  knowledge  and  errors, 
particularly  as  found  among  the  Greeks  (clear  traces  in  Justin, * 
first  detailed  argument  in  Tatian). 2  If,  however,  strictly  speaking, 
it  is  only  the  form  and  not  the  content  of  revelation  that  is 
supernatural  in  so  far  as  this  content  coincides  with  that  of 
reason,  it  is  evident  that  the  Apologists  simply  took  the  con 
tent  of  the  latter  for  granted  and  stated  it  dogmatically.  So, 
whether  they  expressed  themselves  in  strictly  Stoic  fashion  or 
not,  they  all  essentially  agree  in  the  assumption  that  true  religion 

1  See  Justin,  Apol.  I.  31,  Dial.  7,  p.  30  etc. 

2  See  Tatian,  c.  31  ff. 
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and    morality    are  the  natural  content  of  reason.     Even  Tatiari 
forms  no  exception,  though  he  himself  protests  against  the  idea. 

3.      The  doctrines  of  Christianity  as  the  revealed 
and  rational  religion. 

The  Apologists  frequently  spoke  of  the  doctrines  or  "  dogmas" 
of  Christianity;  and  the  whole  content  of  this  religion  as  philo 
sophy  is  included  in  these  dogmas. *  According  to  what  we  have 
already  set  forth  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  character  of 

1    In  the  New  Testament  the  content  of  the  Christian  faith  is  nowhere  designated 
as  dogma.     In  Clement  (I.  II.),  Hermas,  and  Polycarp  the  word  is  not  found  at  all ; 
yet    Clement  (I.  20.  4,  27.  5)  called  the  divine  order  of  nature  roc  dsdo'ypaTiirfj.svoc 
VTTO    ®sov.     In    Ignatius    (ad   Magn.  XIII.   i)  we  read:  O-TTOV^X^STS  ovv  (3e(3txiaQ?jvoii 
kv  TOIC,  cioy/iao-iv  TOU  y.vptov  Koti  r£v  uTroa-ToAuv,  but  $6fy[j.ctToc  here  exclusively  mean 
the    rules    of   life  (see  Zahn  on  this  passage),  and  this  is  also  their  signification  in 
A<Ja%vj  XI.  3.     In  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  we  read  in  several  passages  (I.  6  :  IX.  7  : 
X.    i,    9    f-)    of   "dogmas    of  the  Lord";  but  by  these  he  means  partly  particular 
mysteries,  partly  divine  dispensations.     Hence  the  Apologists  are  the  first  to  apply 
the    word    to    the    Christian    faith,  in  accordance  with  the  language  of  philosophy. 
They  are  also  the  first  who  employed  the  ideas  beohoys~iv  and  bsoho'yix.  The  latter 
word  is  twice  found  in  Justin  (Dial.  56)  in  the  sense  of  "aliquem  nominare  deum". 
In    Dial.  113,  however,  it  has  the  more  comprehensive  sense  of  "to  make  religio- 
scientific  investigations".     Tatian  (10)  also  used  the  word  in  the  first  sense;  on  the 
contrary  he  entitled  a  book  of  which  he  was  the  author  "  7rpo$  TOVC,  txTro^vix^svov^ 
ret    Kept    ®eov"    and    not    ^Trpot;    TOVI;    0«Aoyo{?vr*$ ".    In  Athenagoras  (Suppl.   10) 
theology  is  the  doctrine  of  God  and  of  all  beings  to  whom  the  predicate  "Deity" 
belongs    (see    also    20,    22).     That  is  the  old  usage  of  the  word.     It  was  thus  em 
ployed  by  Tertullian  in  ad  nat.  II.   I  (the  threefold  division  of  theology;  in  II.  2,3 
the    expression  "theologia  physica,  mythica"  refers  to  this);  Cohort,  ad  Gr.  3,  22. 
The  anonymous  writer  in  Eusebius  (H.  E.  V.  28.  4,  5)  is  instructive  on  the  point. 
Brilliant    demonstrations    of  the  ancient  use   of  the  word  "theology"  are  found  in 
Natorp,    Thema    und   Disposition     der    aristotelischen    Metaphysik    (Philosophische 
Monatshefte,  1887,  Parts  I   and  2,  pp.   55 — 64).     The  title  "theology  ",  as  applied  to 
a  philosophic  discipline,  was  first  used  by  the  Stoics ;  the  old  poets  were  previously 
called    "theologians",  and  the  "theological"  stage  was  the  prescientific  one  which 
is  even  earlier  than  the  "childhood"  of '''physicists"  (so  Aristotle  speaks  throughout). 
To    the  Fathers  of  the  Church  also  the  old  poets  are  still  of  Kcthctiol  QsoA.o'yoi.  But 
side  by  side  with  this  we  have  an  adoption  of  the  Stoic  view  that  there  is  also  a 
philosophical    theology,  because  the  teaching  of  the  old  poets  concerning  the  gods 
conceals  under  the  veil  of  myth  a  treasure  of  philosophical  truth.   In  the  Stoa  arose 
the  "impossible  idea  of  a  'theology'  which  is  to  be  philosophy,  that  is,  knowledge 
based  on  reason,  and  yet  to  have  positive  religion  as  the  foundation  of  its  certainty." 
The    Apologists    accepted   this,    but    added    to    it  the  distinction  of  a  Hoo-pixy  and 
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Christian  dogmas.  They  are  the  rational  truths,  revealed  by  the 
prophets  in  the  Holy  Script7ires,  and  summarised  in  Christ 
(XpiTTOi;  hdyof  x&i  vof&og),  which  in  their  unity  re  present  the  divine 
wisdom,  and  the  recognition  of  which  leads  to  virtue  and  eternal 
life.  The  Apologists  considered  it  their  chief  task  to  set  forth 
these  doctrines,  and  hence  they  can  be  reproduced  with  all 
desirable  clearness.  The  dogmatic  scheme  of  the  Apologists 
may  therefore  be  divided  into  three  component  parts.  These 
are  :  (A)  Christianity  viewed  as  monotheistic  cosmology  (God  as 
the  Father  of  the  world) ;  (B)  Christianity  as  the  highest  morality 
and  righteousness  (God  as  the  judge  who  rewards  goodness  and 
punishes  wickedness) ;  (C)  Christianity  regarded  as  redemption 
(God  as  the  Good  One  who  assists  man  and  rescues  him  from 
the  power  of  the  demons). *  Whilst  the  first  two  ideas  are 
expressed  in  a  clear  and  precise  manner,  it  is  equally  true  that 
the  third  is  not  worked  out  in  a  lucid  fashion.  This,  as  will 
afterwards  be  seen,  is,  on  the  one  hand,  the  result  of  the  Apol 
ogists'  doctrine  of  freedom,  and,  on  the  other,  of  their  inability 
to  discover  a  specific  significance  for  the  person  of  Christ  within 
the  sphere  of  revelation.  Both  facts  again  are  ultimately  to  be 
explained  from  their  moralism. 

The  essential  content  of  revealed  philosophy  is  viewed  by  the 
Apologists  (see  A,  B)  as  comprised  in  three  doctrines.2  First, 
there  is  one  spiritual  and  inexpressibly  exalted  God,  who  is 
Lord  and  Father  of  the  world.  Secondly,  he  requires  a  holy 
life.  Thirdly,  he  will  at  last  sit  in  judgment,  and  will  reward 
the  good  with  immortality  and  punish  the  wicked  with  death. 
The  teaching  concerning  God,  virtue,  and  eternal  reward  is  traced 
to  the  prophets  and  Christ ;  but  the  bringing  about  of  a  virtuous 

1  Christ    has    a    relation   to    all  three  parts  of  the  scheme,  (i)  as  Aoyos:  (2)  as 
v<fy-4cc,  vo/-405fT»7£,  and  xptTyt;  ;  (3)  as  di$a<rKtxho$  and  ruryp. 

2  In    the    reproduction    of    the    apologetical  theology  historians  of  dogma  have 
preferred    to    follow  Justin;  but  here  they  have  constantly  overlooked  the  fact  that 
Justin    was    the   most  Christian  among  the  Apologists,  and  that  the  features  of  his 
teaching    to  which   particular  value  is  rightly  attached,  are  either  not  found  in  the 
others  at  all  (with  the  exception  of  Tertullian),  or  else  in  quite  rudimentary  form. 
It    is    therefore    proper   to    put   the  doctrines  common  to  all  the  Apologists  in  the 
foreground,    and  to  describe  what  is  peculiar  to  Justin  as  such,  so  far  as  it  agrees 
with   New   Testament   teachings  or  contains   an  anticipation  of  the  future  tenor  of 
dogma. 
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life  (of  righteousness)  has  been  necessarily  left  by  God  to  men 
themselves  ;  for  God  has  created  man  free,  and  virtue  can  only 
be  acquired  by  man's  own  efforts.  The  prophets  and  Christ  are 
therefore  a  source  of  righteousness  in  so  far  as  they  are  teachers. 
But  as  God,  that  is,  the  divine  Word  (which  we  need  not  here 
discuss)  has  spoken  in  them,  Christianity  is  to  be  defined  as  the 
Knowledge  of  God,  mediated  by  the  Deity  himself,  and  as  a 
virtuous  walk  in  the  longing  after  eternal  and  perfect  life  with 
God,  as  well  as  in  the  sure  hope  of  this  imperishable  reward. 
By  knowing  what  is  true  and  doing  what  is  good  man  becomes 
righteous  and  a  partaker  of  the  highest  bliss.  This  knowledge, 
which  has  the  character  of  divine  instruction,  l  rests  on  faith  in 
the  divine  revelation.  This  revelation  has  the  nature  and  power 
of  redemption  in  so  far  as  the  fact  is  undoubted  that  without 
it  men  cannot  free  themselves  from  the  tyranny  of  the  demons, 
whilst  believers  in  revelation  are  enabled  by  the  Spirit  of  God 
to  put  them  to  flight.  Accordingly,  the  dogmas  of  Christian 
philosophy  theoretically  contain  the  monotheistic  cosmology,  and 
practically  the  rules  for  a  holy  life,  which  appears  as  a  renuncia 
tion  of  the  world  and  as  a  new  order  of  society. 2  The  goal 
is  immortal  life,  which  consists  in  the  full  knowledge  and  con 
templation  of  God.  The  dogmas  of  revelation  lie  between  the 
cosmology  and  ethics;  they  are  indefinitely  expressed  so  far  as 
they  contain  the  idea  of  salvation;  but  they  are  very  precisely 
worded  in  so  far  as  they  guarantee  the  truth  of  the  cosmology 
and  ethics. 

I.  The  dogmas  which  express  the  knowledge  of  God  and  the 
world  are  dominated  by  the  fundamental  idea  that  the  world  as  the 
created,  conditioned,  and  transient  is  contrasted  with  something 

1  Cicero's  proposition  (de  nat.  deor.  II.  66.   167):  "nemo  vir  magnus  sine  aliquo 
afflatu    divino    unquam    fuit,"  which  was  the  property  of  all  the  idealistic  philoso 
phers  of  the  age,  is  found  in  the  Apologists  reproduced  in  the  most  various  forms 
(see,  e.g.^  Tatian  29).     That    all    knowledge  of  the  truth,  both  among  the  prophets 
and  those  who  follow  their  teaching,  is  derived  from  inspiration  was  in  their  eyes 
a    matter   of   certainty.     But   here    they    were    only   able  to  frame  a  theory  in  the 
case  of  the  prophets;  for  such  a  theory  strictly  applied  to  all  would  have  threatened 
the  spontaneous  character  of  the  knowledge  of  the  truth. 

2  Justin,  Apol.  I.  3:  'H^srsfiov  oZv  'tpyov  xati  fitov  KUI  padif/u^rav  rijv  Iw/<rxf4//v 
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self-existing,  unchangeable  and  eternal,  which  is  the  first  cause 
of  the  world.  This  self-existing  Being  has  none  of  the  attributes 
which  belong  to  the  world ;  hence  he  is  exalted  above  every  name 
and  has  in  himself  no  distinctions.  This  implies,  first,  the  unity 
and  uniqueness  of  this  eternal  Being;  secondly,  his  spiritual 
nature,  for  everything  bodily  is  subject  to  change;  and,  finally, 
his  perfection,  for  the  self-existent  and  eternal  requires  nothing. 
Since,  however,  he  is  the  cause  of  all  being,  himself  being  un 
conditioned,  he  is  the  fulness  of  all  being  or  true  being  itself 
(Tatian  5  :  y.yM  TTtzTU  $vv&f&t$  opxT&v  TS  %%}  xopzTxv  tzvTog  VTTOG- 
TK7ic  iji/,  GVV  MUTU  T&  TT&VTx).  As  the  living  and  spiritual  Being 
he  reveals  himself  in  free  creations,  which  make  known  his 
omnipotence  and  wisdom,  i.e.,  his  operative  reason.  These  creations 
are,  moreover,  a  proof  of  the  goodness  of  the  Deity,  for  they 
can  be  no  result  of  necessities,  in  so  far  as  God  is  in  himself 
perfect.  Just  because  he  is  perfect,  the  Eternal  Essence  is  also 
the  Father  of  all  virtues,  in  so  far  as  he  contains  no  admixture 
of  what  is  defective.  These  virtues  include  both  the  goodness 
which  manifests  itself  in  his  creations,  and  the  righteousness 
which  gives  to  the  creature  what  belongs  to  him,  in  accordance 
with  the  position  he  has  received.  On  the  basis  of  this  train 
of  thought  the  Apologists  lay  down  the  dogmas  of  the  monarchy 
of  God  (T&V  ohuvTO  f&ov&p%udv)l  his  supramundaneness  (TO  appyrov, 

TO      aVSK<pp&<7TOV9      TO    &%UpqTOV9    TO    A3C»T^^7TTOV9    TO    UTTSplvJllTOV,    TO 

fovyKpirov,  TO  &evf&@i@&<rTOv9  TO  avexdiwyrdv]  see  Justin,  Apol, 
II.  6 ;  Theoph.  I.  3)  ;  his  unity  (sis  Qso;)  ;  his  having  no  beginning 
(<xv&p%o$9  OTI  aysvyTOs) ;  his  eternity  and  unchangeableness  (#y#A- 
hotuTOG  K&6oTi  uQavaTog) ;  his  perfection  (T&SISS)  \  his  need  of 
nothing  (&TT  pokeys)',  his  spiritual  nature  (Trvsvpa  o  Qsog)  ;  his 
absolute  causality  (xMg  V7rap%uv  TOU  TT^TOC  y  VTTOGT&VLC,  the 
motionless  mover,  see  Aristides  c.  i);  his  creative  activity 
(XT/ST>?£  TWV  TTKVTM)',  his  sovereignty  (SsTTTOTys  TUV  ohav)]  his 
fatherhood  (iraryp  ^ix  TO  sJvxi  avrbv  Trpb  T&V  ohuv)  his  reason- 
power  (God  as  hdyos,  vouc,  Trvsuf&x,  <ro$iz)\  his  omnipotence 
(ir&VTOKparup  OTI  U-JTOS  TX  TTXVT»  xpzTsJ  %zi  £{t7rspis%€i)',  his 
righteousness  and  goodness  (TTXTVP  T$jg  ^Mxiorvvys  xxi  Trxtr&v  T&V 
apsruv  w/i7TOTyq).  These  dogmas  are  set  forth  by  one  Apologist 
in  a  more  detailed,  and  by  another  in  a  more  concise  form, 
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but  three  points  are  emphasised  by  all.  First,  God  is  primarily 
to  be  conceived  as  the  First  Cause.  Secondly,  the  principle  of 
moral  good  is  also  the  principle  of  the  world.  Thirdly,  the 
principle  of  the  world,  that  is,  the  Deity,  as  being  the  immortal 
and  eternal,  forms  the  contrast  to  the  world  which  is  the  transient. 
In  the  cosmology  of  the  Apologists  the  two  fundamental  ideas 
are  that  God  is  the  Father  and  Creator  of  the  world,  but  that, 
as  uncreated  and  eternal,  he  is  also  the  complete  contrast  to  it.  l 
These  dogmas  about  God  were  not  determined  by  the  Apol 
ogists  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Christian  Church  which  is 
awaiting  an  introduction  into  the  Kingdom  of  God;  but  were 
deduced  from  a  contemplation  of  the  world  on  the  one  hand 
(see  particularly  Tatian,  4;  Theophilus,  I.  5,  6),  and  of  the 
moral  nature  of  man  on  the  other.  But,  in  so  far  as  the  latter 
itself  belongs  to  the  sphere  of  created  things,  the  cosmos  is  the 
starting-point  of  their  speculations.  This  is  everywhere  dominated 
by  reason  and  order;2  it  bears  the  impress  of  the  divine  Logos, 
and  that  in  a  double  sense.  On  the  one  hand  it  appears  as 
the  copy  of  a  higher,  eternal  world,  for  if  we  imagine  transient 
and  changeable  matter  removed,  it  is  a  wonderful  complex  of 
spiritual  forces  ;  on  the  other  it  presents  itself  as  the  finite  pro 
duct  of  a  rational  will.  Moreover,  the  matter  which  lies  at  its 
basis  is  nothing  bad,  but  an  indifferent  substance  created  by 
God,  3  though  indeed  perishable.  In  its  constitution  the  world 
is  in  every  respect  a  structure  worthy  of  God.  4  Nevertheless, 
according  to  the  Apologists,  the  direct  author  of  the  world  was 
not  God,  but  the  personified  power  of  reason  which  they  per- 

1    See    the    exposition    of   the  doctrine  of  God  in  Aristides  with  the  conclusion 
found  in  all  the  Apologists,  that  God  requires  no  offerings  and  presents. 

~    Even  Tatian  says  in  c.  19:  Kfofiov  [j.ev  'yxp  v\  xatroccrxsvvi 


3  Tatian  5:  OVre  Zvccp%o<;  y  I/'AJJ  xxQ&Trep  6  ®s6$,  ov$l  Six  TO  Zvsep%ov  KKI  <XVT*J 
}<TQ%vvot.[j.Q$    Tiji    ®eS)'    'yevvyTy    $s    KOU    ov%    V7?6    TOV  aAAcu  'yeyovt/'tx'  (tovov  Ss  I/TO 
TOV  TTtzvTuv    dypiovp'yov    Trpofispfypsvti.     12.    Even   Justin    does    not    seem  to  have 
taught    otherwise,    though    that   is    not    quite  certain;    see  Apol.  I.  10,  59,  64,  67: 
II.  6.     Theophilus    I.    4:    n.    4,    10,    13  says  very  plainly:  e|  OUK  faruv  TO.  Koivrcx. 
sirofyo-e  v  .  .  .  .  rt  $s  f^syat,  el  6  Qsbi;  e%  faoxttpeviic  vAy$  sTtoiei  TOV  xcV/^ov; 

4  Hence   the    knowledge    of   God    and    the    right    knowledge    of  the  world  are 
most    closely  connected;   see  Tatian  27:    y  ®sov  x&raAi?4"C  #v  'ex<°  7rsf~i  r 
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ceived  in  the  cosmos  and  represented  as  the  immediate  source 
of  the  universe.  The  motive  for  this  dogma  and  the  interest 
in  it  would  be  wrongly  determined  by  alleging  that  the  Apol 
ogists  purposely  introduced  the  Logos  in  order  to  separate  God 
from  matter,  because  they  regarded  this  as  something  bad. 
This  idea  of  Philo's  cannot  at  least  have  be^n  adopted  by  them 
as  the  result  of  conscious  reflection,  for  it  does  not  agree  with 
their  conception  of  matter;  nor  is  it  compatible  with  their  idea 
of  God  and  their  belief  in  Providence,  which  is  everywhere 
firmly  maintained.  Still  less  indeed  can  it  be  shown  that  they 
were  all  impelled  to  this  dogma  from  their  view  of  Jesus  Christ, 
since  in  this  connection,  with  the  exception  of  Justin  and  Ter- 
tullian,  they  manifested  no  specific  interest  in  the  incarnation 
of  the  Logos  in  Jesus.  The  adoption  of  the  dogma  of  the 
Logos  is  rather  to  be  explained  thus:  (i)  The  idea  of  God, 
derived  by  abstraction  from  the  cosmos,  did  indeed,  like  that  of 
the  idealistic  philosophy,  involve  the  element  of  unity  and  spirit 
uality,  which  implied  a  sort  of  personality;  but  the  fulness  of  all 
spiritual  forces,  the  essence  of  everything  imperishable  were 
quite  as  essential  features  of  the  conception ;  for  in  spite  of  the 
transcendence  inseparable  from  the  notion  of  God,  this  idea  was 
neverthless  meant  to  explain  the  world.  1  Accordingly,  they 
required  a  formula  capable  of  expressing  the  transcendent  and 
unchangeable  nature  of  God  on  the  one  hand,  and  his  fulness 
of  creative  and  spiritual  powers  on  the  other.  But  the  latter 
attributes  themselves  had  again  to  be  comprehended  in  a  unity, 
because  the  law  of  the  cosmos  bore  the  appearance  of  a  har 
monious  one.  From  this  arose  the  idea  of  the  Logos,  and  in 
deed  the  latter  was  necessarily  distinguished  from  God  as  a 
separate  existence,  as  soon  as  the  realisation  of  the  powers 
residing  in  God  was  represented  as  beginning.  The  Logos  is 
the  hypostasis  of  the  operative  power  of  reason,  which  at  once 
preserves  the  unity  and  unchangeable  ness  of  God  in  spite  of  the 
exercise  of  the  powers  residing  in  him,  and  renders  this  very 
exercise  possible.  (2)  Though  the  Apologists  believed  in  the 
divine  origin  of  the  revelation  given  to  the  prophets,  on  which 

1    The    beginning    of   the    fifth    chapter   of  Tatian's  Oration  is  specially  instruc 
tive  here. 
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all  knowledge  of  truth  is  based,  they  could  nevertheless  not  be 
induced  by  this  idea  to  represent  God  himself  as  a  direct  actor. 
For  that  revelation  presupposes  a  speaker  and  a  spoken  word; 
but  it  would  be  an  impossible  thought  to  make  the  fulness  of 
all  essence  and  the  first  cause  of  all  things  speak.  The  Deity 
cannot  be  a  speaking  and  still  less  a  visible  person,  yet 
according  to  the  testimony  of  the  prophets,  a  Divine  Person 
was  seen  by  them.  The  Divine  Being  who  makes  himself  known 
on  earth  in  audible  and  visible  fashion  can  only  be  the  Divine 
Word.  As,  however,  according  to  the  fundamental  view  of  the 
Apologists  the  principle  of  religion,  i.e.,  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth,  is  also  the  principle  of  the  world,  so  that  Divine 
Word,  which  imparts  the  right  knowledge  of  the  world,  must 
be  identical  with  the  Divine  Reason  which  produced  the  world 
itself.  In  other  words,  the  Logos  is  not  only  the  creative  Reason 
of  God,  but  also  his  revealing  Word.  This  explains  the  motive 
and  aim  of  the  dogma  of  the  Logos.  We  need  not  specially 
point  out  that  nothing  more  than  the  precision  and  certainty 
of  the  Apologists'  manner  of  statement  is  peculiar  here;  the 
train  of  thought  itself  belongs  to  Greek  philosophy.  But  that 
very  confidence  is  the  most  essential  feature  of  the  case;  for 
in  fact  thje  firm  belief  that  the  principle  of  the  world  is  also 
that  of  revelation  represents  an  important  early-Christian  idea, 
though  indeed  in  the  form  of  philosophical  reflection.  To  the 
majority  of  the  Apologists  the  theoretical  content  of  the  Chris 
tian  faith  is  completely  exhausted  in  this  proposition.  They  re 
quired  no  particular  Christology,  for  in  every  revelation  of  God 
by  his  Word  they  already  recognised  a  proof  of  his  existence 
not  to  be  surpassed,  and  consequently  regarded  it  as  Chris 
tianity  in  nuce. l  But  the  fact  that  the  Apologists  made  a  dis 
tinction  in  thesi  between  the  prophetic  Spirit  of  God  and  the 
Logos,  without  being  able  to  make  any  use  of  this  distinction, 

i  According  to  what  has  been  set  forth  in  the  text  it  is  incorrect  to  assert  that 
the  Apologists  adopted  the  Logos  doctrine  in  order  to  reconcile  monotheism  with 
the  divine  honours  paid  to  the  crucified  Christ.  The  truth  rather  is  that  the  Logos 
doctrine  was  already  part  of  their  creed  before  they  gave  any  consideration  to  the 
person  of  the  historical  Christ,  and  vice  versa  Christ's  right  to  divine  honours  was 
to  them  a  matter  of  certainty  independently  of  the  Logos  doctrine. 
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is  a  very  clear  instance  of  their  dependence  on  the  formulae  of 
the  Church's  faith.  Indeed  their  conception  of  the  Logos  con 
tinually  compelled  them  to  identify  the  Logos  and  the  Spirit, 
just  as  they  not  unfrequently  define  Christianity  as  the  belief 
in  the  true  God  and  in  his  Son,  without  mentioning  the  Spirit.  l 
Further  their  dependence  on  the  Christian  tradition  is  shown  in 
the  fact  that  the  most  of  them  expressly  designated  the  Logos 
as  the  Son  of  God. 2 

The  Logos  doctrine  of  the  Apologists  is  an  essentially  unanimous 

*  We  find  the  distinction  of  Logos  (Son)  and  Spirit  in  Justin,  Apol.  I.  5,  and 
in  every  case  where  he  quotes  formulae  (if  we  are  not  to  assume  the  existence  of 
interpolation  in  the  text,  which  seems  to  me  not  improbable ;  see  now  also  Cramer 
in  the  Theologische  Studien,  1893.  pp.  17  ff.,  138  ff.).  In  Tatian  13  fin.  the  Spirit 
is  represented  as  6  3icixovo$  TOV  TrsTrovQoToq  ®sov.  The  conception  in  Justin,  Dial. 
116,  is  similar.  Father,  Word,  and  prophetic  Spirit  are  spoken  of  in  Athenag.  10. 
The  express  designation  rpictt;  is  first  found  in  Theophilus  (but  see  the  Excerpta 
ex  Theodoto) ; '  see  II.  15:  eel  rpel^  %  fit  pea  TVTTOI  eitriv  Tifc  rpiadoi;,  rov  ®soC 
xctt  rov  hoyov  otvrov  KOCI  ryq  eroQf'ees  ctvTOv;  see  II.  10,  18.  But  it  is  just  in 
Theophilus  that  the  difficulty  of  deciding  between  Logos  and  Wisdom  appears 
with  special  plainness  (II.  10).  The  interposition  of  the  host  of  good  angels  be 
tween  Son  and  Spirit  found  in  Justin,  Apol.  I.  5  (see  Athenag.),  is  exceedingly 
striking.  We  have,  however,  to  notice,  provided  the  text  is  right,  (l)  that  this  inter 
position  is  only  found  in  a  single  passage,  (2)  that  Justin  wished  to  refute  the 
reproach  of  oeQeortiG,  (3)  that  the  placing  of  the  Spirit  after  the  angels  does  not 
necessarily  imply  a  position  inferior  to  theirs,  but  merely  a  subordination  to  the 
Son  and  the  Father  common  to  the  Spirit  and  the  angels,  (4)  that  the  good  angels 
were  also  invoked  by  the  Christians,  because  they  were  conceived  as  mediators 
of  prayer  (see  my  remark  on  I.  Clem,  ad  Corinth.  LVI.  i);  they  might  have  found 
a  place  here  just  for  this  latter  reason.  On  the  significance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
the  theology  of  Justin,  see  Zahn's  Marcellus  of  Ancyra,  p.  228:  "If  there  be  any 
one  theologian  of  the  early  Church  who  might  be  regarded  as  depriving  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  all  scientific  raison  d'etre  at  least  on  the  ground  of  having  no  distinc 
tive^)  activity,  and  the  Father  of  all  share  in  revelation,  it  is  Justin."  We  cannot 
at  bottom  say  that  the  Apologists  possessed  a  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

2  To  Justin  the  name  of  the  Son  is  the  most  important;  see  also  Athenag.  10. 
The  Logos  had  indeed  been  already  called  the  Son  of  God  by  Philo,  and  Celsus 
expressly  says  (Orig.,  c.  Cels.  II.  31);  ''If  according  to  your  doctrine  the  Word 
is  really  the  Son  of  God  then  we  agree  with  you;"  but  the  Apologists  are  the 
first  to  attach  the  name  of  Son  to  the  Logos  as  a  proper  designation.  If,  however, 
the  Logos  is  intrinsically  the  Son  of  God,  then  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,  not 
because  he  is  the  begotten  of  God  in  the  flesh  (early  Christian),  but  because  the 
spiritual  being  existing  in  him  is  the  antemundane  reproduction  of  God  (see 
Justin,  Apol.  II.  6:  6  vtd$  roC  Traerpos  xzl  ®eov,  6  (j.6vot;  hsyopevot;  xvpiut;  vt6$ — a 
momentous  expression. 
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one.  Since  God  cannot  be  conceived  as  without  reason,  #7.070$, 
but  as  the  fulness  of  all  reason,1  he  has  always  Logos  in  him 
self.  This  Logos  is  on  the  one  hand  the  divine  consciousness 
itself,  and  on  the  other  the  power  (idea  and  energy)  to  which 
the  world  is  due  ;  he  is  not  separate  from  God,  but  is  contained 
in  his  essence.  "  For  the  sake  of  the  creation  God  produced 
(sent  forth,  projected)  the  Logos  from  himself,  that  is,  he  en 
gendered  3  him  from  his  essence  by  a  free  and  simple  act  of 
will  (Qsss  &  &£oi>  TreQvK&q  s%  ExvTov.  Dial.  61).  Then  for  the 
first  time  the  Logos  became  a  hypostasis  separate  from  God, 
or,  in  other  words,  he  first  came  into  existence;  and,  in  virtue 
of  his  origin,  he  possesses  the  following  distinctive  features  :  4 

1  Athenag.j  IO;  Tatian,  Orat.  5. 

2  The    clearest    expression    of   this    is  in  Tatian  5,  which  passage  is  also  to  be 
compared    with    the    following:    ©eo$    ?jv    ev    &p%y,    ryv    3s    /%p%yv    &6yov 

.  CO  yap  Ss&TroTyi;  TUV  oAwv,  otliros  V7rxp%uv  TOV  TTKVTOG 


re    xoil    aop&Tcav    OUJTQC,    VTTOO-TZO-K;    $v,    <rvv  CCVT&  roi  TFKVTOT  trvv  aura  Six 

SvvxfjiscoG  avTOi;  xizi  6  Aoyo/;,  &'<;  ^v  Iv  Kurta,  vTretrrya-s. 

KVTCV    TrpoTT^a.    hoyo?    6    $s    Aoyos,  ov  XIZTX  KSVOV  %a}py<rzs,  'epyov  TrpurdroxoY  TOV 

TTKTpOq     yiVSTZl.       TOVTOV     3t<T[J.£V      TOV    XJfffAQV    TtfV    <Zp 

OV      KKTSC     &7TO%07ryV      TO      yxp      &7TOT/AyQ£V      TOV      TTpUTOV      y.£X/Mfl'7TCCl,      TO 

o}y.QMO(ila.c,    T%V    a7p£<T(v    7rpoirAz@dv   ovx  £v$£Z  TOV  b' 

yap      OtTTO      (J.IO.S      ^Cf^QC,      KVX7?T£TZl      (J.£V     TTVpX     7TOAA«, 

}£^a^iv  T£JV  Trohhuv  $at$uv  ovx  lA^rrot/ra;  TO  (put;,  ovTca  KXI  6  Aoyot;  TrpofAQwv  £% 
TYJS  TOV  TTaTpos  dvvzfj.£cdG  oliK  cchoyov  TTfTTo/j^xe  TOV  y£  yevvyxoTcc.  In  the  identifi 
cation  of  the  divine  consciousness,  that  is,  the  power  of  God,  with  the  force  to 
which  the  world  is  due  the  naturalistic  basis  of  the  apologetic  speculations  is 
most  clearly  shown.  Cf.  Justin,  Dial.  128,  129. 

3  The    word    "beget"    (y£vv£v)  is  used  by  the  Apologists,  especially  Justin,  be 
cause    the    name    "Son"  was  the  recognised  expression  for  the  Logos.     No  doubt 
the   words    £^£p£vy£(r&ai(,  Trpofi&AAtffQoU)  TrpoepxerQizi,  TrpoTryciZv  and  the  like  express 
the    physical    process    more    exactly    in  the  sense  of  the  Apologists.     On  the  other 
hand,  however,  y£vvZv  appears  the  more  appropriate  word  in  so  far  as  the  relation 
of  the    essence  of  the  Logos  to  the  essence  of  God  is  most  clearly  shown  by  the 
name  "Son". 

4  None    of   the    Apologists    has    precisely    denned    the  Logos  idea.     Zahn,  I.e., 
p.    233,    correctly    remarks:     "Whilst    the    distinction    drawn   between  the  hitherto 
unspoken     and     the    spoken    word    of   the    Creator    makes    Christ    appear    as    the 
thought    of   the    world    within    the    mind    of  God,  yet  he  is  also  to  be  something 
real  which  only  requires  to  enter  into  a  new  relation  to  God  to  become  an  active 
force.     Then    again    this    Word  is  not  to  be  the  thought  that  God  thinks,  but  the 
thought    that    thinks    in    God.     And  again  it  is  to  be  a  something,  or  an  Ego,  in 
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(i)  The  inner  essence  of  the  Logos  is  identical  with  the  essence 
of  God  himself;  for  it  is  the  product  of  self-separation  in  God, 
willed  and  brought  about  by  himself.  Further,  the  Logos  is  not 
cut  off  and  separated  from  God,  nor  is  he  a  mere  modality  in 
him.  He  is  rather  the  independent  product  of  the  self-unfolding 
of  God  (olxovopta),  which  product,  though  it  is  the  epitome  of 
divine  reason,  has  nevertheless  not  stripped  the  Father  of  this 
attribute.  The  Logos  is  the  revelation  of  God,  and  the  visible 
God.  Consequently  the  Logos  is  really  God  and  Lord,  i.e.,  he 
possesses  the  divine  nature  in  virtue  of  his  essence.  The  Apol 
ogists,  however,  only  know  of  one  kind  of  divine  nature  and 
this  is  that  which  belongs  to  the  Logos.  (2)  From  the  moment 
when  he  was  begotten  the  Logos  is  a  being  distinct  from  the 
Father;  he  is  apiQf4,$  iTspdv  TI,  Qsog  erspof,  Qss?  dsurspoz  ("  some 
thing  different  in  number,  another  God,  a  second  God.")  But 
his  personality  only  dates  from  that  moment.  "Fuit  tempus, 
cum  patri  films  non  fuit,"  ("  there  was  a  time  when  the  Father 
had  no  Son",  so  Tertullian,  adv.  Hermog.  3).  The  hcyo;  TrpoQop- 
ixd$  is  for  the  first  time  a  hypostasis  distinct  from  the  Father, 
the  hoyoz  hlizQsTOt;  is  not.  *  (3)  The  Logos  has  an  origin,  the 
Father  has  not;  hence  it  follows  that  in  relation  to  God  the 
Logos  is  a  creature;  he  is  the  begotten,  that  is,  the  created 
God,  the  God  who  has  a  beginning.  Wherefore  in  rank  he  is 
below  God  (sv  Ssurtpz  %upp  —  ^svrspog  Qso'$9  "  in  the  second  place, 


God's  thinking  essence,  which  enters  into  reciprocal  intercourse  with  something 
else  in  God  5  occasionally  also  the  reason  of  God  which  is  in  a  state  of  active 
exercise  and  without  which  he  would  not  be  rational."  Considering  this  evident 
uncertainty  it  appears  to  me  a  very  dubious  proceeding  to  differentiate  the  con 
ceptions  of  the  Logos  in  Justin,  Athenagoras,  Tatian,  and  Theophilus,  as  is  usually 
done.  If  we  consider  that  no  Apologist  wrote  a  special  treatise  on  the  Logos,. 
that  Tatian  (c.  5)  is  really  the  only  one  from  whom  we  have  any  precise  state 
ments,  and  that  the  elements  of  the  conception  are  the  same  in  all,  it  appears  in 
advisable  to  lay  so  great  stress  on  the  difference  as  Zahn,  for  instance,  has  done 
in  the  book  already  referred  to,  p.  232  f.  Hardly  any  real  difference  can  have 
existed  between  Justin,  Tatian,  and  Theophilus  in  the  Logos  doctrine  proper.  On 
the  other  hand  Athenagoras  certainly  seems  to  have  tried  to  eliminate  the  appear 
ance  of  the  Logos  in  time,  and  to  emphasise  the  eternal  nature  of  the  divine 
relationships,  without,  however,  reaching  the  position  which  Irenceus  took  up  here. 
1  This  distinction  is  only  found  in  Theophilus  (II.  10);  but  the  idea  exists  in 
Tatian  and  probably  also  in  Justin,  though  it  is  uncertain  whether  Justin  regarded 
the  Logos  as  having  any  sort  of  being  before  the  moment  of  his  begetting. 
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and  a  second  God  "),  the  messenger  and  servant  of  God.  The 
subordination  of  the  Logos  is  not  founded  on  the  content  of 
his  essence,  but  on  his  origin.  In  relation  to  the  creatures, 
however,  the  Logos  is  the  dtpxy,  i.e.,  not  only  the  beginning  but 
the  principle  of  the  vitality  and  form  of  everything  that  is  to 
receive  being.  As  an  emanation  (the  begotten)  he  is  distinguished 
from  all  creatures,  for  he  alone  is  the  Son ; l  but,  as  having  a 
beginning,  he  again  stands  on  a  level  with  them.  Hence  the 
paradoxical  expression,  spyov  yrpardrojcov  rov  Trurpog  ("  first  be 
gotten  work  of  the  Father"),  is  here  the  most  appropriate 
designation.  (4)  In  virtue  of  his  finite  origin,  it  is  possible 
and  proper  for  the  Logos  to  enter  into  the  finite,  to  act,  to  speak. 
and  to  appear.  As  he  arose  for  the  sake  of  the  creation  of  the 
world,  he  has  the  capacity  of  personal  and  direct  revelation 
which  does  not  belong  to  the  infinite  God ;  nay,  his  whole 
essence  consists  in  the  very  fact  that  he  is  thought,  word,  and 
deed.  Behind  this  active  substitute  and  vicegerent,  the  Father 
stands  in  the  darkness  of  the  incomprehensible,  and  in  the 
incomprehensible  light  of  perfection  as  the  hidden,  unchangeable 
God.2 

With  the  issuing  forth  of  the  Logos  from  God  began  the 
realisation  of  the  idea  of  the  world.  The  world  as  xd<r[&o$ 
voyrdg  is  contained  in  the  Logos.  But  the  world  is  material 
and  manifold,  the  Logos  is  spiritual  and  one.  Therefore  the 

1  Justin,  Apol.  II.  6.,  Dial.  61.     The  Logos  is  not  produced  out  of  nothing,  like 
the  rest  of  the  creatures.     Yet  it  is  evident  that  the  Apologists  did  not  yet  sharply 
and    precisely    distinguish  between  begetting  and  creating,  as  the  later  theologians 
did;  though  some  of  them  certainly  felt  the  necessity  for  a  distinction. 

2  All   the    Apologists    tacitly  assume  that  the  Logos  in  virtue  of  his  origin  has 
the    capacity    of   entering    the    finite.     The    distinction    which    here  exists  between 
Father    and    Son   is    very    pregnantly    expressed  by  Tertullian  (adv.  Marc.  II.  27): 
"Igitur  qusecumque  exigitis  deo  digna,  habebuntur  in  patre  invisibili  incongressibilique 
et    placido    et,    ut    ita  dixerim,  philosophorum  deo.     Quaecumque  autem  ut  indigna 
reprehenditis    deputabuntur   in    filio  et  viso  et  audito  et  congresso,  arbitro  patris  et 
ministro."     But    we    ought    not  to  charge  the  Apologists  with  the  theologoumenon 
that  it  was  an  inward  necessity  for  the  Logos  to  become  man.  Their  Logos  hovers, 
as  it  were,  between  God  and  the  world,  so  that  he  appears  as  the  highest  creature, 
in    so    far    as    he    is    conceived  as  the  production  of  God;  and  again  seems  to  be 
merged  in  God,  in  so  far  as  he  is  looked  upon  as  the  consciousness  and  spiritual 
force  of  God.     To  Justin,  however,  the  incarnation  is  irrational,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Greek  Apologists  are  silent  about  it. 
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Logos  is  not  himself  the  world,  but  he  is  its  creator  and  in  a 
certain  fashion  its  archetype.  Justin  and  Tatian  used  the  ex 
pression  "beget"  (ysvvxv)  for  the  creation  of  the  world,  but  in 
connections  which  do  not  admit  of  any  importance  being  attached 
to  this  use.  The  world  was  created  out  of  nothing  after  a  host 
of  spirits,  as  is  assumed  by  most  Apologists,  had  been  created 
along  with  heaven,  which  is  a  higher,  glorious  world.  The 
purpose  of  the  creation  of  the  world  was  and  is  the  production 
of  men,  i.e.,  beings  possessed  of  soul  and  body,  endowed  with 
reason  and  freedom,  and  therefore  made  in  the  image  of  God; 
beings  who  are  to  partake  of  the  blessedness  and  perfection  of 
God.  Everything  is  created  for  man's  sake,  and  his  own  creation 
is  a  proof  of  the  goodness  of  God.  As  beings  possessed  of 
soul  and  body,  men  are  neither  mortal  nor  immortal,  but  cap 
able  either  of  death  or  immortality.  l  The  condition  on  which 
men  can  attain  the  latter  introduces  us  to  ethics.  The  doctrines, 
that  God  is  also  the  absolute  Lord  of  matter ;  that  evil  cannot 
be  a  quality  of  matter,  but  rather  arose  in  time  and  from  the 
free  decision  of  the  spirits  or  angels ;  and  finally  that  the  world 
will  have  an  end,  but  God  can  call  the  destroyed  material  into 
existence,  just  as  he  once  created  it  out  of  nothing,  appear  in 
principle  to  reconcile  the  dualism  in  the  cosmology.  We  have 
the  less  occasion  to  give  the  details  here,  because  they  are 
known  from  the  philosophical  systems  of  the  period,  especially 
Philo's,  and  vary  in  manifold  ways.  All  the  Apologists,  how 
ever,  are  imbued  with  the  idea  that  this  knowledge  of  God  and 
the  world,  the  genesis  of  the  Logos  and  cosmos,  are  the  most 
essential  part  of  Christianity  itself.  '  This  conception  is  really 
not  peculiar  to  the  Apologists :  in  the  second  century  the  great 
majority  of  Christians,  in  so  far  as  they  reflected  at  all,  re- 

1  The  most  of  the  Apologists  argue  against  the  conception  of  the  natural  immortality 
of  the  human  soul;  see  Tatian  13;  Justin,  Dial.  5;  Theoph.  II.  27. 

2  The   first  chapter  of  Genesis  represented  to  them  the  sum  of  all  wisdom,  and 
therefore    of  all  Christianity.     Perhaps  Justin  had  already  written  a  commentary  to 
the  Hexaemeron  (see  my  Texte  und  Untersuchungen  I.   I,  2,  p.   169  f.).  It  is  certain 
that    in    the    second  century  Rhodon  (Euseb.,  H.  E.  V.   13.  8),  Theophilus  (see  his 
2nd  Book  ad  Autol.),  Candidus,  and  Apion  (Euseb.,  H.  E.  V.  27)  composed  such. 
The    Gnostics    also    occupied    themselves  a  great  deal  with  Gen.  I. — III.;  see,  e.g.) 
Marcus  in  Iron.  I.   18. 
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garded  the  monotheistic  explanation  of  the  world  as  a  main  part 
of  the  Christian  religion.  The  theoretical  view  of  the  world  as 
a  harmonious  whole,  of  its  order,  regularity  and  beauty;  the 
certainty  that  all  this  had  been  called  into  existence  by  an 
Almighty  Spirit ;  the  sure  hope  that  heaven  and  earth  will  pass 
away,  but  will  give  place  to  a  still  more  glorious  structure, 
were  always  present,  and  put  an  end  to  the  bright  and  gor 
geously  coloured,  but  phantastic  and  vague,  cosmogonies  and 
theogonies  of  antiquity. 

2.  Their  clear  system  of  morality  is  in  keeping  with  their 
relatively  simple  cosmology.  In  giving  man  reason  and  freedom 
as  an  inalienable  possession  God  destined  him  for  incorruptibility 
(Mavaa-fa,  aQQapvia),  by  the  attainment  of  which  he  was  to  become 
a  being  similar  to  God.  *  To  the  gift  of  imperishability  God, 
however,  attached  the  condition  of  man's  preserving  TO,  ryq 
afavurlas  ("the  things  of  immortality"),  i.e.,  preserving  the 
knowledge  of  God  and  maintaining  a  holy  walk  in  imitation  of 
the  divine  perfection.  This  demand  is  as  natural  as  it  is  just; 
moreover,  nobody  can  fulfil  it  in  man's  stead,  for  an  essential 
feature  of  virtue  is  its  being  free,  independent  action.  Man 
must  therefore  determine  himself  to  virtue  by  the  knowledge 
that  he  is  only  in  this  way  obedient  to  the  Father  of  the  world 
and  able  to  reckon  on  the  gift  of  immortality.  The  conception 
of  the  content  of  virtue,  however,  contains  an  element  which 
cannot  be  clearly  apprehended  from  the  cosmology ;  moral  good 
ness  consists  in  letting  oneself  be  influenced  in  no  way  by  the 
sensuous,  but  in  living  solely,  after  the  Spirit,  and  imitating  the 
perfection  and  purity  of  God.  Moral  badness  is  giving  way  to 
any  affection  resulting  from  the  natural  basis  of  man.  The 
Apologists  undoubtedly  believe  that  virtue  consists  negatively  in 
man's  renunciation  of  what  his  natural  constitution  of  soul  and 
body  demands  or  impels  him  to.  Some  express  this  thought 

1    See    Theophilus    ad    Aut.    II.    27:    El   yap    6  ©505  txQavacrov  TOV  avQpuTrov  ax* 

OtpXtfS     TTSTTOiyXSl,    ®£OV    OtVTOV    TTSTTOiyXSl'    7TOlA.IV    £1    QvyTQV    CCVTOV    TTSTTOfyXSl    £$0)C£t    GCV    6 

©£05  dirioc,  Hvcti  rov  QZV&TOV  CCVTOV.  OljTS  oltiv  xQ&votTov  &VTOV  £7TO(V}<r£v  oVrs  ftijv 
dvjfrov,  aAAa  $£XTixov  ctpfyoTSpw,  7v<x,  £t  ptyy  £T/  TOI  TV&  otbotv  curias  Typiia-ocq  ryv 

SVTOhyV    TOV    ®£OV,    (J.HT&OV    KO^ltT^TKl    TTXp    XVTOV    TVjV    QlQctVK<ritXV    XOtt  ySVJfTdtt  ®£ 6^  ft  &' 
O.V    TptZTT       £7Tl    TOt    TOV    6/XV&TOV    TTptX'yi^XTIX    KtZpOMOVtTOiS    TOV    ®£OVt    OLVTOC,    S 
y    TOV 
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in  a  more  pregnant  and  unvarnished  fashion,  others  in  a  milder 
way.  Tatian,  for  instance,  says  that  we  must  divest  ourselves 
of  the  human  nature  within  us ;  but  in  truth  the  idea  is  the 
same  in  all.  The  moral  law  of  nature  of  which  the  Apologists 
speak,  and  which  they  find  reproduced  in  the  clearest  and  most 
beautiful  way  in  the  sayings  of  Jesus,  1  calls  upon  man  to  raise 
himself  above  his  nature  and  to  enter  into  a  corresponding  union 
with  his  fellow-man  which  is  something  higher  than  natural 
connections.  It  is  not  so  much  the  law  of  love  that  is  to  rule 
everything,  for  love  itself  is  only  a  phase  of  a  higher  law ;  it 
is  the  law  governing  the  perfect  and  sublime  Spirit,  who,  as 
being  the  most  exalted  existence  on  this  earth,  is  too  noble  for 
the  world.  Raised  already  in  this  knowledge  beyond  time  and 
space,  beyond  the  partial  and  the  finite,  the  man  of  God,  even 
while  upon  the  earth,  is  to  hasten  to  the  Father  of  Light.  By  equa 
nimity,  absence  of  desires,  purity,  and  goodness,  which  are  the 
necessary  results  of  clear  knowledge,  he  is  to  show  that  he  has 
already  risen  above  the  transient  through  gazing  on  the  imperish 
able  and  through  the  enjoyment  of  knowledge,  imperfect  though 
the  latter  still  be.  If  thus,  a  suffering  hero,  he  has  stood  the 
test  on  earth,  if  he  has  become  dead  to  the  world,  °  he  may  be 
sure  that  in  the  life  to  come  God  will  bestow  on  him  the  gift 
of  immortality,  which  includes  the  direct  contemplation  of  God 
together  with  the  perfect  knowledge  that  flows  from  it. 3 
Conversely,  the  vicious  man  is  given  over  to  eternal  death,  and 
in  this  punishment  the  righteousness  of  God  is  quite  as  plainly 
manifested,  as  in  the  reward  of  everlasting  life. 

3.     While   it  is  certain  that  virtue  is  a  matter  of  freedom,  it 

1    See  Justin,    Apol.  I.  14  ff.  and  the  parallel  passages  in  the  other  Apologists. 
"    See  Tatian,  Orat.   II.  and  many  other  passages. 

3  Along  with  this  the  Apologists  emphasise  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh  in  the 
strongest  way  as  the  specific  article  of  Christian  anticipation,  and  prove  the  pos 
sibility  of  realising  this  irrational  hope.  Yet  to  the  Apologists  the  ultimate  ground 
of  their  trust  in  this  early-Christian  idea  is  their  reliance  on  the  unlimited  omni 
potence  of  God  and  this  confidence  is  a  proof  of  the  vividness  of  their  idea  of  him. 
Nevertheless  this  conception  assumes  that  in  the  other  world  there  will  be  a  return 
of  the  flesh,  which  on  this  side  the  grave  had  to  be  overcome  and  regarded  as 
non-existent.  A  clearly  chiliastic  element  is  found  only  in  Justin. 
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is  just  as  sure-  that  no  soul  is  virtuous  unless  it  follows  the  will 
of  God,  i.e.,  knows  and  judges  of  God  and  all  things  as  they 
must  be  known  and  judged  of;  and  fulfils  the  commandments 
of  God,  This  presupposes  a  revelation  of  God  through  the 
Logos.  A  revelation  of  God,  complete  in  itself  and  mediated 
by  the  Logos,  is  found  in  the  cosmos  and  in  the  constitution 
of  man,  he  being  created  in  his  Maker's  image. l  But  exper 
ience  has  shown  that  this  revelation  is  insufficient  to  enable 
men  to  retain  clear  knowledge.  They  yielded  to  the  seduction 
of  evil  demons,  who,  by  God's  sufferance,  took  possession  of  the 
world,  and  availed  themselves  of  man's  sensuous  side  to  draw 
him  away  from  the  contemplation  of  the  divine  and  lead  him 
to  the  earthly. z  The  results  of  this  temptation  appeared  in  the 
facts  that  humanity  as  a  whole  fell  a  prey  to  error,  was  sub 
jected  to  the  bonds  of  the  sensuous  and  of  the  demons,  and 
therefore  became  doomed  to  death,  which  is  at  once  a  punish 
ment  and  the  natural  consequence  of  want  of  knowledge  of 

1  No    uniform    conception    of   this  is  found  in  the  Apologists  5  see  Wendt,  Die 
Christliche    Lehre    von  der  menschlichen  Vollkommenheit  1882,  pp.  8 — 20.    Justin 
speaks    only  of  a  heavenly  destination  for  which  man  is  naturally  adapted.     With 
Tatian  and  Theophilus  it  is  different. 

2  The  idea  that  the  demon  sovereignty  has  led  to  some  change  in  the  psychological 
condition  and  capacities  of  man  is  absolutely  unknown  to  Justin  (see  Wendt,  1.  c., 
p.  II  f.,  who  has  successfully  defended  the  correct  view  in  Engelhardt's  "Das  Chris- 
tenthum  Justin's  des  Martyr^rs"  pp.  92  f.  151.  f.  266  f.,  against  Stahlin,  "Justin  der 
Martyrer    und    sein  neuester  Beurtheiler"  1880,  p.  16  f.).     Tatian  expressed  a  dif 
ferent  opinion,  which,  however,  involved  him  in  evident  contradictions  (see  above, 
p.  iqi  ff.).  The  apologetic  theology  necessarily  adhered  to  the  two  following  pro 
positions:    (i)    The    freedom   to  do  what  is  good  is  not  lost  and  cannot  be.     This 
doctrine    was    opposed    to   philosophic  determinism  and  popular  fatalism.  (2)     The 
desires    of  the  flesh  resulting  from  the  constitution  of  man  only  become  evil  when 
they  destroy  or  endanger  the  sovereignty  of  reason.     The  formal  liberum  arbitrium 
explains    the    possibility    of  sin,  whilst  its  actual  existence  is  accounted  for  by  the 
desire  that  is  excited  by  the  demons.  The  Apologists  acknowledge  the  universality 
of  sin  and  death,  but  refused  to  admit  the  necessity  of  the  former  in  order  not  to 
call    its    guilty    character   in  question.     On  the  other  hand  they  are  deeply  imbued 
with  the  idea  that  the  sovereignty  of  death  is  the  most  powerful  factor  in  the  per 
petuation  of  sin.     Their  believing  conviction  of  the  omnipotence  of  God,  as  well  as 
their  moral  conviction  of  the  responsibility  of  man,  protected  them  in  theory  from 
a  strictly  dualistic  conception  of  the  world.     At  the  same  time,  like  all  who  separate 
nature    and   morality    in  their  ethical  system,  though  in  other  respects  they  do  not 
do  so,  the  Apologists  were  obliged  in  practice  to  be  dualists. 
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God.  l  Hence  it  required  fresh  efforts  of  the  Logos  to  free 
men  from  a  state  which  is  indeed  in  no  instance  an  unavoid 
able  necessity,  though  a  sad  fact  in  the  case  of  almost  all.  For 
very  few  are  now  able  to  recognise  the  one  true  God  from 
the  order  of  the  universe  and  from  the  moral  law  implanted  in 
themselves ;  nor  can  they  withstand  the  power  of  the  demons 
ruling  in  the  world  and  use  their  freedom  to  imitate  the  virtues 
of  God.  Therefore  the  Almighty  in  his  goodness  employed 
new  means  through  the  Logos  to  call  men  back  from  the  error 
of  their  ways,  to  overthrow  the  sovereignty  of  the  demons  upon 
earth,  and  to  correct  the  disturbed  course  of  the  world  before 
the  end  has  yet  come.  From  the  earliest  times  the  Logos  (the 
Spirit)  has  descended  on  such  men  as  preserved  their  souls 
pure,  and  bestowed  on  them,  through  inspiration,  knowledge  of 
the  truth  (with  reference  to  God,  freedom,  virtue,  the  demons, 
the  origin  of  polytheism,  the  judgment)  to  be  imparted  by  them 
to  others.  These  are  his  "prophets".  Such  men  are  rare  among 
the  Greeks  (and  according  to  some  not  found  at  all),  but 
numerous  among  the  barbarians,  i.e.,  among  the  Jewish  people. 
Taught  by  God,  they  announced  the  truth  about  him,  and 
under  the  promptings  of  the  Logos  they  also  committed  the 
revelations  to  writings,  which  therefore,  as  being  inspired,  are 
an  authentic  record  of  the  whole  truth. 2  To  some  of  the  most 
virtuous  among  them  he  himself  even  appeared  in  human  form 
and  gave  directions.  He  then  is  a  Christian,  who  receives  and 
follows  these  prophetic  teachings,  that  have  ever  been  proclaimed 
afresh  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  down  to  the  present 
time,  and  are  summed  up  in  the  Old  Testament.  Such  a  one 

1  Death    is    accounted    the    worst    evil.     When  Theophilus  (II.  26)  represents  it 
as    a    blessing,    we  must  consider  that  he  is  arguing  against  Marcion.     Polytheism 
is    traced    to    the   demons;    they  are  accounted  the  authors  of  the  fables  about  the 
gods;    the    shameful   actions    of  the    latter   are    partly   the    deeds  of  demons  and 
partly  lies. 

2  The  Old  Testament  therefore  is  not  primarily  viewed  as  the  book  of  prophecy 
or    of   preparation  for  Christ,  but  as  the  book  of  the  full  revelation  which  cannot 
be    surpassed.     In    point    of  content  the  teaching  of  the  prophets  and  of  Christ  is 
completely    identical.     The  prophetical  details  in  the  Old  Testament  serve  only  to 
attest    the    one    truth.     The    Apologists    confess  that  they  were  converted  to  Chris 
tianity  by  reading  the  Old  Testament.     Cf.  Justin's  and  Tatian's  confessions.     Per 
haps  Commodian  (Instruct.  I.  l)  is  also  be  understood  thus. 
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is    enabled    even    now    to   rescue  his  soul  from  the  rule  of  the 
demons,  and  may  confidently  expect  the  gift  of  immortality. 

With  the  majority  of  the  Apologists  "  Christianity  "  seems  to 
be  exhausted  in  these  doctrines ;  in  fact,  they  do  not  even  con 
sider  it  necessary  to  mention  ex  professo  the  appearance  of  the 
Logos  in  Christ  (see  above,  p.  189  ff.j.  But,  while  it  is  certain 
that  they  all  recognised  that  the  teachings  of  the  prophets 
contained  the  full  revelation  of  the  truth,  we  would  be  quite 
wrong  in  assuming  that  they  view  the  appearance  and  history 
of  Christ  as  of  no  significance.  In  their  presentations  some  of 
them  no  doubt  contented  themselves  with  setting  forth  the  most 
rational  and  simple  elements,  and  therefore  took  almost  no 
notice  of  the  historical;  but  even  in  their  case  certain  indica 
tions  show  that  they  regarded  the  manifestation  of  the  Logos 
in  Christ  as  of  special  moment. l  For  the  prophetic  utterances, 
as  found  from  the  beginning,  require  an  attestation,  the  prophetic 
teaching  requires  a  guarantee,  so  that  misguided  humanity  may 
accept  them  and  no  longer  take  error  for  truth  and  truth  for 
error.  The  strongest  guarantee  imaginable  is  found  in  the  fulfil 
ment  of  prophecy.  Since  no  man  is  able  to  foretell  what  is 
to  come,  the  prediction  of  the  future  accompanying  a  doctrine 
proves  its  divine  origin.  God,  in  his  extraordinary  goodness, 
not  only  inspired  the  prophets,  through  the  Logos,  with  the 
doctrines  of  truth,  but  has  from  the  beginning  put  numerous 
predictions  in  their  mouth.  These  predictions  were  detailed  and 
manifold ;  the  great  majority  of  them  referred  to  a  more  pro 
longed  appearance  of  the  Logos  in  human  form  at  the  end  of 
history,  and  to  a  future  judgment.  Now,  so  long  as  the  pre 
dictions  had  not  yet  come  to  pass,  the  teachings  of  the  pro 
phets  were  not  sufficiently  impressive,  for  the  only  sure  witness 
of  the  truth  is  its  outward  attestation.  In  the  history  of  Christ, 

i  The  Oratio  of  Tatian  is  very  instructive  in  this  respect.  In  this  book  he 
has  nowhere  spoken  ex  professo  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos  in  Christ ;  but 
in  c.  13  fin.  he  calls  the  Holy  Spirit"  the  servant  of  God  who  has  suffered ",  and 
in  c.  21  init.  he  says:  uwe  are  not  fools  and  do  not  adduce  anything  stupid, 
when  we  proclaim  that  God  has  appeared  in  human  form."  Similar  expressions 
are  found  in  Minucius  Felix.  In  no  part  of  Aristides'  Apology  is  there  any 
mention  of  the  pre-Christian  appearance  of  the  Logos.  The  writer  merely  speaks 
of  the  revelation  of  the  Son  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ. 
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however,  the  majority  of  these  prophecies  were  fulfilled  in  the 
most  striking  fashion,  and  this  not  only  guarantees  the  fulfil 
ment  of  the  relatively  small  remainder  not  yet  come  to  pass 
(judgment,  resurrection),  but  also  settles  beyond  all  doubt  the 
truth  of  the  prophetic  teachings  about  God,  freedom,  virtue, 
immortality,  etc.  In  the  scheme  of  fulfilment  and  prophecy 
even  the  irrational  becomes  rational ;  for  the  fulfilment  of  a  pre 
diction  is  not  a  proof  of  its  divine  origin  unless  it  refers  to 
something  extraordinary.  Any  one  can  predict  regular  occur 
rences  which  always  take  place,  Accordingly,  a  part  of  what 
was  predicted  had  to  be  irrational.  Every  particular  in  the 
history  of  Christ  has  therefore  a  significance,  not  as  regards  the 
future,  but  as  regards  the  past.  Here  everything  happened 
"that  the  word  [of  the  prophet  might  be  fulfilled."  Because  the 
prophet  had  said  so,  it  had  to  happen.  Christ's  destiny  attests 
the  ancient  teachings  of  the  prophets.  Everything,  however, 
depends  on  this  attestation,  for  it  was  no  longer  the  full  truth 
that  was  wanting,  but  a  convincing  proof  that  the  truth  was  a 
reality  and  not  a  fancy. l  But  prophecy  testifies  that  Christ  is 
the  ambassador  of  God,  the  Logos  that  has  appeared  in  human 
form,  and  the  Son  of  God.  If  the  future  destiny  of  Jesus  is 
recorded  in  the  Old  Testament  down  to  the  smallest  particular, 
and  the  book  at  the  same  time  declares  that  this  predicted 
One  is  the  Son  of  God  and  will  be  crucified,  then  the  paying 
of  divine  honours  to  this  crucified  man,  to  whom  all  the  features 
of  prophecy  apply,  is  completely  justified.  The  stage  marked 
by  Christ  in  the  history  of  God's  revelation,  the  content  of 
which  is  always  the  same,  is  therefore  the  highest  and  last, 
because  in  it  the  "truth  along  with  the  proof"  has  appeared. 
This  circumstance  explains  why  the  truth  is  so  much  more  im 
pressive  and  convinces  more  men  than  formerly,  especially  since 
Christ  has  also  made  special  provision  for  the  spread  of  the 

1  We  seldom  receive  an  answer  to  the  question  as  to  why  this  or  that  parti 
cular  occurrence  should  have  been  prophesied.  According  to  the  ideas  of  the 
Apologists,  however,  we  have  hardly  a  right  to  put  that  question;  for,  since  the 
value  of  the  historical  consists  in  its  having  been  predicted,  its  content  is  of  no 
importance.  The  fact  that  Jesus  finds  the  she-ass  bound  to  a  vine  (Justin,  Apol.  I. 
32)  is  virtually  quite  as  important  as  his  being  born  of  a  virgin.  Both  occur 
rences  attest  the  prophetic  teachings  of  God,  freedom,  etc. 
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truth  and  is  himself  an  unequalled  exemplification  of  a  virtuous 
life,  the  principles  of  which  have  now  become  known  in  the 
whole  world  through  the  spread  of  his  precepts. 

These  statements  exhaust  the  arguments  in  most  of  the  Apol 
ogies  ;  and  they  accordingly  seem  neither  to  have  contemplated 
a  redemption  by  Christ  in  the  stricter  sense  of  the  word,  nor 
to  have  assumed  the  unique  nature  of  the  appearance  of  the 
Logos  in  Jesus.  Christ  accomplished  salvation  as  a  divine  teacher, 
that  is  to  say,  his  teaching  brings  about  the  #;.;.^7>j  and  STTK- 
vayuyj  of  the  human  race,  its  restoration  to  its  original  destina 
tion.  This  also  seems  to  suffice  as  regards  demon  rule.  Logically 
considered,  the  individual  portions  of  the  history  of  Jesus  (of 
the  baptismal  confession)  have  no  direct  significance  in  respect 
to  salvation.  Hence  the  teachings  of  the  Christians  seem  to 
fall  into  two  groups  having  no  inward  connection,  i.e.,  the  pro 
positions  treating  of  the  rational  knowledge  of  God,  and  the 
predicted  and  fulfilled  historical  facts  which  prove  those  doctrines 
and  the  believing  hopes  they  include. 

But  Justin  at  least  gave  token  of  a  manifest  effort  to  combine 
the  historical  statements  regarding  Christ  with  the  philosophical 
and  moral  doctrines  of  salvation  and  to  conceive  Jesus  as 
the  Redeemer. l  Accordingly,  if  the  Christian  dogmatic  of 
succeeding  times  is  found  in  the  connection  of  philosophical 
theology  with  the  baptismal  confession,  that  is,  in  the  "  scientific 
theology  of  facts",  Justin  is,  in  a  certain  fashion,  the  first  framer 
of  Church  dogma,  though  no  doubt  in  a  very  tentative  way. 
(i)  He  tried  to  distinguish  between  the  appearance  of  the  Logos 
in  pre-Christian  times  and  in  Christ;  he  emphasised  the  fact 
that  the  whole  Logos  appeared  only  in  Christ,  and  that  the 
manner  of  this  appearance  has  no  counterpart  in  the  past.  (2) 

1  In  Tustin's  polemical  works  this  must  have  appeared  in  a  still  more  striking 
way.  Thus  we  find  in  a  fragment  of  the  treatise  Trpbq  Mzpxi'uvz,  quoted  by 
Irenseus  (IV.  6.  2),  the  sentence  'lunigenitus  filius  venit  ad  nos,  suum  plasma 
in  semetipsum  recapitulans."  So  the  theologoumenon  of  the  recapitulatio  per 
Christian  already  appeared  in  Justin.  (Vide  also  Dial.  c.  Try  ph.  100.)  If  we 
compare  Tertullian's  Apologtticuvi  with  his  Antignostic  writings  we  easily  see  how 
impossible  it  is  to  determine  from  that  work  the  extent  of  his  Christian  faith  and 
knowledge.  The  same  is  probably  the  case,  though  to  a  less  extent,  with  Justin's 
apologetic  writings. 
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Justin  showed  in  the  Dialogue  that,  independently  of  the  theo- 
logoumenon  of  the  Logos,  he  was  firmly  convinced  of  the  divinity 
of  Christ  on  the  ground  of  predictions  and  of  the  impression 
made  by  his  personality.  !  (3)  In  addition  to  the  story  of  the 
exaltation  of  Christ,  Justin  also  emphasised  other  portions  of  his 
history,  especially  the  death  on  the  cross  (together  with  baptism 
and  the  Lord's  Supper)  and  tried  to  give  them  a  positive 
significance. 2  He  adopted  the  common  Christian  saying  that 
the  blood  of  Christ  cleanses  believers  and  men  are  healed  through 
his  wounds  ;  and  he  tried  to  give  a  mystic  significance  to  the 
cross.  (4)  He  accordingly  spoke  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins 
through  Christ  and  confessed  that  men  are  changed,  through 
the  new  birth  in  baptism,  from  children  of  necessity  and  ignorance 
into  children  of  purpose  and  understanding  and  forgiveness  of 
sins. 3  Von  Engelhardt  has,  however,  quite  rightly  noticed  that 
these  are  mere  words  which  have  nothing  at  all  corresponding 
to  them  in  the  general  system  of  thought,  because  Justin  remains 
convinced  that  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  of  his  will,  and 
of  his  promises,  or  the  certainty  that  God  will  always  grant 
forgiveness  to  the  repentant  and  eternal  life  to  the  righteous, 
is  sufficient  to  convert  the  man  who  is  master  of  himself.  Owing 
to  the  fundamental  conviction  which  is  expressed  in  the  formulae, 
"perfect  philosophy",  "divine  teacher  ",  "new  law",  "  freedom", 
"repentance",  "sinless  life",  sure  hope",  "  reward",  "  immortal 
ity",  the  ideas,  "forgiveness  of  sins",  "redemption",  "reconcilia 
tion",  "new  birth",  "faith"  (in  the  Pauline  sense)  must  remain 

1  Christians  do  not  place  a  man  alongside  of  God,  for  Christ  is  God,  though 
indeed  a  second  God.  There  is  no  question  of  two  natures.  It  is  not  the  divine 
nature  that  Justin  has  insufficiently  emphasised — or  at  least  this  is  only  the  case 
in  so  far  as  it  is  a  second  Godhead — but  the  human  nature;  see  Schultz,  Gottheit 
Christi,  p.  39  ff. 

8  We  find  allusions  in  Justin  where  the  various  incidents  in  the  history  of  the 
incarnate  Logos  are  conceived  as  a  series  of  arrangements  meant  to  form  part  of 
the  history  of  salvation,  to  paralyse  mankind's  sinful  history,  and  to  regenerate 
humanity.  He  is  thus  a  forerunner  of  Irenseus  and  Melito. 

3  Even  the  theologoumenon  of  the  definite  number  of  the  elect,  which  must  be 
fulfilled,  is  found  in  Justin  (Apol.  I.  28,  45).  For  that  reason  the  judgment  is  put 
off  by  God  (II.  7).  The  Apology  of  Aristides  contains  a  short  account  of  the  history  of 
Jesus;  his  conception,  birth,  preaching,  choice  of  the  12  Apostles,  crucifixion, 
resurrection,  ascension,  sending  out  of  the  12  Apostles  are  mentioned. 
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words,  l  or  be  relegated  to  the  sphere  of  magic  and  mystery. 2 
Nevertheless  we  must  not  on  that  account  overlook  the  intention. 
Justin  tried  to  see  the  divine  revelation  not  only  in  the  sayings 
of  the  prophets,  but  in  unique  fashion  in  the  person  of  Christ, 
and  to  conceive  Christ  not  only  as  the  divine  teacher,  but 
also  as  the  "Lord  and  Redeemer".  In  two  points  he  actually 
succeeded  in  this.  By  the  resurrection  and  exaltation  of  Jesus 
Justin  proved  that  Christ,  the  divine  teacher,  is  also  the  future 
judge  and  bestower  of  reward.  Christ  himself  is  able  to  give 
what  he  has  promised — a  life  after  death  free  from  sufferings 
and  sins,  that  is  the  first  point.  The  other  thing,  however, 
which  Justin  very  strongly  emphasised  is  that  Jesus  is  even  now 
reigning  in  heaven,  and  shows  his  future  visible  sovereignty  of 
the  world  by  giving  his  own  people  the  power  to  cast  out  and 
vanquish  the  demons  in  and  by  his  name.  Even  at  the  present 
time  the  latter  are  put  to  flight  by  believers  in  Christ. 3  So  the 
redemption  is  no  mere  future  one;  it  is  even  now  taking  place, 
and  the  revelation  of  the  Logos  in  Jesus  Christ  is  not  merely 
intended  to  prove  the  doctrines  of  the  rational  religion,  but 
denotes  a  real  redemption,  that  is,  a  new  beginning,  in  so  far 
as  the  power  of  the  demons  on  earth  is  overthrown  through  Christ 
and  in  his  strength.  Jesus  Christ,  the  teacher  of  the  whole 

1  "To   Justin    faith  is  only  an  acknowledgment  of  the  mission  and  Sonship  of 
Christ  and  a  conviction  of  the  truth  of  his  teaching.     Faith  does  not  justify,  but  is 
merely    a  presupposition    of   the  justification  which  is  effected  through  repentance, 
change    of   mind,  and  sinless  life.     Only  in  so  far  as  faith  itself  is  already  a  free 
decision    to    serve    God    has  it  the  value  of  a  saving  act,  which  is  indeed  of  such 
significance    that    one  can  say,  'Abraham  was  justified  by  faith.'     In  reality,  how 
ever,    this  took  place  through  psTzvoioe."     The  idea  of  the  new  birth  is  exhausted 
in  the  thought:  ®sb<;  xzteli  el$  (terzvoiav,  that  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  in  the  idea: 
"God  is  so  good  that  he  overlooks  sins  committed  in  a  state  of  ignorance,  if  man 
has  changed  his  mind."     Accordingly,  Christ  is  the  Redeemer  in  so  far  as  he  has 
brought  about  all  the  conditions  which  make  for  repentance. 

2  This    is    in    fact    already    the    case  in  Justin  here  and  there,  but  in  the  main 
there  are  as  yet  mere  traces  of  it:  the  Apologists  are  no  mystics. 

3  If  we  consider  how  largely  the  demons  bulked  in  the  ideas  of  the  Apologists, 
we   must    rate  very  highly  their  conviction  of  the  redeeming  power  of  Christ  and 
of  his    name,  a  power  continuously  shown  in  the  victories  over  the  demons.     See 
Justin   Apol.    II.    6,    8;   Dial.  11,  30,  35,  39,  76,  85,  in,  121;  Tertull.,  Apol.  23, 
27t   32i    37    e^c<     Tatian  also  (16  fin.)  confirms  it,  and  c.  12,  p.  56,  line  7  ff.  (ed. 
Otto)  does  not  contradict  this. 
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truth  and  of  a  new  law,  which  is  the  rational,  the  oldest,  and 
the  divine,  the  only  being  who  has  understood  how  to  call 
men  from  all  the  different  nations  and  in  all  stages  of  culture 
into  a  union  of  holy  life,  the  inspiring  One,  for  whom  his  disciples 
go  to  death,  the  mighty  One,  through  whose  name  the  demons 
are  cast  out,  the  risen  One,  who  will  one  day  reward  and  pu  nish 
as  judge,  must  be  identical  with  the  Son  of  God,  who  is  the  divine 
reason  and  the  divine  power.  In  this  belief  which  accompanies 
the  confession  of  the  one  God,  creator  of  heaven  and  earth, 
Justin  finds  the  special  content  of  Christianity,  which  the  later 
Apologists,  with  the  probable  exception  of  Melito,  reproduced 
in  a  much  more  imperfect  and  meagre  form.  One  thing,  how 
ever,  Justin  in  all  probability  did  not  formulate  with  precision, 
viz.,  the  proposition  that  the  special  result  of  salvation,  i.e., 
immortality,  was  involved  in  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos,  in 
so  far  as  that  act  brought  about  a  real  secret  transformation  of 
the  whole  mortal  nature  of  man.  With  Justin,  indeed,  as  with 
the  other  Apologists,  the  "salvation"  (eccTypiu)  consists  essentially 
in  the  apportioning  of  eternal  life  to  the  world,  which  has  been 
created  mortal  and  in  consequence  of  sin  has  fallen  a  prey  to 
the  natural  destiny  of  "  death";  and  Christ  is  regarded  as  the 
bestower  of  incorruptibility  who  thus  brings  the  creation  to  its 
goal;  but  as  a  rule  Justin  does  not  go  beyond  this  thought. 
Yet  we  certainly  find  hints  pointing  to  the  notion  of  a  physical 
and  magical  redemption  accomplished  at  the  moment  of  the 
incarnation.  See  particularly  the  fragment  in  Irenaeus  (already 
quoted  on  page  220),  which  may  be  thus  interpreted,  and  Apol. 
I.  66.  This  conception,  in  its  most  complete  shape,  would  have 
to  be  attributed  to  Justin  if  the  fragment  V.  (Otto,  Corp.  Apol.  III. 
p.  256)  were  genuine.1  But  the  precise  form  of  the  presentation 

1  Von  Engelhardt,  Christenthum  Justin's,  p.  432  f.,  has  pronounced  against  its 
genuineness;  see  also  my  Texte  und  Untersuchungen  I.  I,  2,  p.  158.  In  favour  of 
its  genuineness  see  Hilgenfeld,  Zeitschrift  fur  wissenschaftliche  Theologie,  1883, 
p.  26  f.  The  fragment  is  worded  as  follows:  IIAcetrtzq  6  Qsot;  y.zr'  cep%x<;  rbv  scv- 
r5f£  'yvwftyt;  otvrov  TX  rife  $ij(7£U$  aTTyupypsv  evTQMfl  [j-icf.  TToi^trx^svot;  ryv 
tv.  fyvhcttccvrz  fj.sv  yxp  ravryv  rye,  Mzvatrov  A-jzscat;  TTSTTOI^KSV  'sa-strdxi^ 
3s  TVJS  evxvTfz$.  O^TU  yeyovas  6  aiv^pUTCoq  xxi  vrpos  Tyv  7raeptx(3xfiv  elbvt; 


on  y&vcti  {3ovh6[££'so$  yv  rqv  QQopoTToiov  ovirictv  tx$zvf<rxs.    TOVTO 
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makes  this  very  improbable.  The  question  as  to  how,  i.e.,  in 
what  conceivable  way,  immortality  can  be  imparted  to  the  mortal 
nature  as  yet  received  little  attention  from  Justin  and  the  Apol 
ogists  :  it  is  the  necessary  result  of  knowledge  and  virtue.  Their 
great  object  was  to  assure  the  belief  in  immortality.  ''Religion 
and  morality  depend  on  the  belief  in  immortality  or  the  resur 
rection  from  the  dead.  The  fact  that  the  Christian  religion,  as 
faith  in  the  incarnate  Son  of  God  the  creator,  leads  to  the  assurance 
that  the  maker  of  all  things  will  reward  piety  and  righteousness 
with  the  bestowal  of  eternal  and  immortal  life,  is  the  essential 
advantage  possessed  by  the  Christian  religion  over  all  others. 
The  righteousness  of  the  heathen  was  imperfect  in  spite  of  all 
their  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  because  they  lacked  the  certain 
knowledge  that  the  creator  makes  the  just  immortal  and  will 
consign  the  unjust  to  eternal  torment."  The  philosophical 
doctrines  of  God,  virtue,  and  immortality  became  through  the 
Apologists  the  certain  content  of  a  world-wide  religion,  which 
is  Christian  because  Christ  guarantees  its  certainty.  They  made 
Christianity  a  deistical  religion  for  the  whole  world  without 
abandoning  in  word  at  least  the  old  "teachings  and  knowledge" 
(^tizypxTiz  K&i  p,&6'Ji(A»Toi)  of  the  Christians.  They  thus  marked 
out  the  task  of  "dogmatic"  and,  so  to  speak,  wrote  the  prole 
gomena  for  every  future  theological  system  in  the  Church  (see  Von 
Engeihardt's  concluding  observations  inhis  "  Christenthum  Justin's  " 
pp.  447  —  490,  also  Overbeck  in  the  Historische  Zeitschrift, 
1880,  pp.  499—505.)  At  the  same  time,  however,  they  adher 
ed  to  the  early-Christian  eschatology  (see  Justin,  Melito,  and, 
with  reference  to  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh,  the  Apologists 


et  pfaep  y  y.xrx  tyveiv  %uy  Trpo/TETTAxxy  TOJ  TJJV  tyQopxv  Set-xpeva,  x$xvi%- 
ovtrx  (j.ev  T%V  QQopxv,  xQxvxTOv  J£  TOV  \OITTOV  TO  dst-xpevov  $iXTypov<rx.  Atx  TOVTO 
TOV  Ao'ycv  eSsyrev  Iv  (rupXTt  yevstrQxt,  'tvx  (rov  QXVXTOV)  ryt;  xxrx  $>v<7iv  v\[J.xc,  QQopxt; 
ehsvQspcatry.  Et  yxp,  lac,  (^XTS,  vev/^xTi  (J.OVQV  TOV  QXVXTOV  ^(JLUV  xTTSKuhvirev,  ov  Trpocryei 

fJt.lv     SlOf     TJJV     /3ot/A)f(7/V      6     &XVXTOS,     Ovdlv      31    $TTOV    QQapTOl    TTXhlV    y(4SVy    QvtTlXliV    SV 

exuToft;  TJJV  QQopxv  7repi<j>£povTS$. 

1  Schultz  (Gottheit  Christi,  p.  41)  very  rightly  points  out  that  all  the  systems 
of  the  post-Socratic  schools,  so  far  as  they  practically  spread  among  the  people, 
invariably  assume  that  knowledge,  as  such,  leads  to  salvation,  so  that  the  bestowal 
of  the  xty&xfxrix  need  not  necessarily  be  thought  so  naturalistic  and  mystic  a  process 
as  we  are  apt  to  imagine. 
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generally),    and    thus    did  not  belie  their  connection  with  early 
Christianity. l 

Interpretation  and  Criticism,  especially  of  Justin's  Doctrines, 

I.  The  fundamental  assumption  of  all  the  Apologists  is  that 
there  can  only  be  one  and  the  same  relation  on  earth  between 
God  and  free  man,  and  that  it  has  been  conditioned  by  the 
creation.  This  thought,  which  presupposes  the  idea  of  God's 
unchangeableness,  at  bottom  neutralises  every  quasi-historical 
and  mythological  consideration.  According  to  it  grace  can  be 
nothing  else  than  the  stimulation  of  the  powers  of  reason  exist 
ent  in  man ;  revelation  is  supernatural  only  in  respect  of  its 
form,  and  the  redemption  merely  enables  us  to  redeem  our 
selves,  just  as  this  possibility  was  given  at  the  creation.  Sin, 
which  arose  through  temptation,  appears  on  the  one  hand  as 
error  which  must  almost  of  necessity  have  arisen  so  long  as 
man  only  possessed  the  " germs  of  the  Logos"  (vTrtpyuzrix,  TOV 
Ac'/cu),  and  on  the  other  as  the  dominion  of  sensuousness,  which 
was  nearly  unavoidable  since  earthly  material  clothes  the  soul 
and  mighty  demons  have  possession  of  the  world.  The  mytho 
logical  idea  of  the  invading  sway  of  the  demons  is  really  the 
only  interruption  of  the  rationalistic  scheme.  So  far  as  Chris 
tianity  is  something  different  from  morality,  it  is  the  antithesis 
of  the  service  and  sovereignty  of  the  demons.  Hence  the  idea 
that  the  course  of  the  world  and  mankind  require  in  some 
measure  to  be  helped  is  the  narrow  foundation  of  the  thought 
of  revelation  or  redemption.  The  necessity  of  revelation  and 
redemption  was  expressed  in  a  much  stronger  and  more  decisive 
way  by  many  heathen  philosophers  of  the  same  period. 
Accordingly,  not  only  did  these  long  for  a  revelation  which 
would  give  a  fresh  attestation  to  old  truth,  but  they  yearned 
for  a  force,  a  real  redemption,  a  prcesens  numen,  and  some  new 
thing.  Still  more  powerful  was  this  longing  in  the  case  of  the 

1  Weizsacker,  Jahrbiicher  fur  deutsche  Theologie,  1867,  p.  119,  has  with  good 
reason  strongly  emphasised  this  element.  See  also  Stahlin,  Justin  der  Martyrer, 
1880,  p.  63  f.,  whose  criticism  of  Von  Engelhardt's  book  contains  much  that  is 
worthy  of  note,  though  it  appears  to  me  inappropriate  in  the  main. 
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Gnostics  and  Marcion;  compare  the  latter's  idea  of  revelation 
with  that  of  the  Apologists.  It  is  probable  indeed  that  the  thought 
of  redemption  would  have  found  stronger  expression  among 
them  also,  had  not  the  task  of  proof  ~,  which  could  be  best  dis 
charged  by  the  aid  of  the  Stoic  philosophy,  demanded  religious 
rationalism.  But,  admitting  this,  the  determination  of  the  high 
est  good  itself  involved  rationalism  and  moralism.  For  immor 
tality  is  the  highest  good,  in  so  far  as  it  is  perfect  knowledge — 
which  is,  moreover,  conceived  as  being  of  a  rational  kind, —  that 
necessarily  leads  to  immortality.  We  can  only  find  traces  of 
the  converse  idea,  according  to  which  the  change  into  the  im 
mortal  condition  is  the  prius  and  the  knowledge  the  posterius* 
But,  where  this  conception  is  the  prevailing  one,  moralistic  in- 
tellectualism  is  broken  through,  and  we  can  now  point  to  a 
specific,  supernatural  blessing  of  salvation,  produced  by  revel 
ation  and  redemption.  Corresponding  to  the  general  develop 
ment  of  religious  philosophy  from  moralism  into  mysticism 
(transition  from  the  second  to  the  third  century),  a  displace 
ment  in  this  direction  can  also  be  noticed  in  the  history  of 
Greek  apologetics  (in  the  West  it  was  different) ;  but  this  dis 
placement  was  never  considerable  and  therefore  cannot  be  clearly 
traced.  Even  later  on  under  altered  circumstances,  apologetic 
science  adhered  in  every  respect  to  its  old  method,  as  being 
the  most  suitable  (monotheism,  morality,  proof  from  prophecy), 
a  circumstance  which  is  evident,  for  example,  from  the  almost 
complete  disregard  of  the  New  Testament  canon  of  Scripture 
and  from  other  considerations  besides. 

2.  In  so  far  as  the  possibility  of  virtue  and  righteousness 
has  been  implanted  by  God  in  men,  and  in  so  far  as — apart 
from  trifling  exceptions — they  can  actually  succeed  in  doing 
what  is  good  only  through  prophetic,  i.e.,  divine,  revelations  and 
exhortations,  some  Apologists,  following  the  early  Christian 
tradition,  here  and  there  designate  the  transformation  of  the 
sinner  into  a  righteous  man  as  a  work  of  God,  and  speak  of 
renewal  and  regeneration.  The  latter,  however,  as  a  real  fact, 
is  identical  with  the  repentance  which,  as  a  turning  from  sin 
and  turning  to  God,  is  a  matter  of  free  will.  As  in  Justin,  so 
also  in  Tatian,  the  idea  of  regeneration  is  exhausted  in  the 
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divine  call  to  repentance.  The  conception  of  the  forgiveness 
of  sins  is  also  determined  in  accordance  with  this.  Only  those 
sins  can  be  forgiven,  i.e.,  overlooked,  which  are  really  none, 
i.e.,  which  were  committed  in  a  state  of  error  and  bondage  to  the 
demons,  and  were  well-nigh  unavoidable.  The  blotting  out  of 
these  sins  is  effected  in  baptism,  "  which  is  the  bath  of  regener 
ation  in  so  far  as  it  is  the  voluntary  consecration  of  one's  own 
person.  The  cleansing  which  takes  place  is  God's  work  in  so 
far  as  baptism  was  instituted  by  him,  but  it  is  effected  by  the  man 
who  in  his  change  of  mind  lays  aside  his  sins.  The  name  of 
God  is  pronounced  above  him  who  repents  of  his  transgressions, 
that  he  may  receive  freedom,  knowledge,  and  forgiveness  of  his 
previous  sins,  but  this  effects  a  change  only  denoting  the  new  know 
ledge  to  which  the  baptised  person  has  attained."  If,  as  all  this  seems 
to  show,  the  thought  of  a  specific  grace  of  God  in  Christ  appears 
virtually  neutralised,  the  adherence  to  the  language  of  the  cultus 
(Justin  and  Tatian)  and  Justin's  conception  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
show  that  the  Apologists  strove  to  get  beyond  moralism,  that 
is,  they  tried  to  supplement  it  through  the  mysteries.  Augus 
tine's  assertion  (de  predest.  sanct.  27)  that  the  faith  of  the  old 
Church  in  the  efficacy  of  divine  grace  was  not  so  much  ex 
pressed  in  the  opuscula  as  in  the  prayers,  shows  correct  insight. 
3.  All  the  demands,  the  fulfilment  of  which  constitutes  the 
virtue  and  righteousness  of  men,  are  summed  up  under  the  title 
of  the  new  law.  In  virtue  of  its  eternally  valid  content  this 
new  law  is  in  reality  the  oldest;  but  it  is  new  because  Christ 
and  the  prophets  were  preceded  by  Moses,  who  inculcated  on 
the  Jews  in  a  transient  form  that  which  was  eternally  valid.  It 
is  also  new  because,  being  proclaimed  by  the  Logos  that  appeared 
in  Christ,  it  announced  its  presence  with  the  utmost  impres- 
siveness  and  undoubted  authority,  and  contains  the  promise  of 
reward  in  terms  guaranteed  by  the  strongest  proof — the  proof 
from  prophecy.  The  old  law  is  consequently  a  new  one  be 
cause  it  appears  now  for  the  first  time  as  purely  spiritual,  per 
fect,  and  final.  The  commandment  of  love  to  one's  neighbour 
also  belongs  to  the  law;  but  it  does  not  form  its  essence  (still 
less  love  to  God,  the  place  of  which  is  taken  by  faith,  obedience, 
and  imitation).  The  content  of  all  moral  demands  is  compre- 
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hended  in  the  commandment  of  perfect,  active  holiness,  which 
is  fulfilled  by  the  complete  renunciation  of  all  earthly  blessings, 
even  of  life  itself.  Tatian  preached  this  renunciation  in  a  spe 
cially  powerful  manner.  There  is  no  need  to  prove  that  no  re 
mains  of  Judaeo-Christianity  are  to  be  recognised  in  these  ideas 
about  the  new  law.  It  is  not  Judaeo-Christianity  that  lies  behind 
the  Christianity  and  doctrines  of  the  Apologists,  but  Greek 
philosophy  (Platonic  metaphysics,  Logos  doctrine  of  the  Stoics, 
Platonic  and  Stoic  ethics),  the  Alexandrine-Jewish  apologetics, 
the  maxims  of  Jesus,  and  the  religious  speech  of  the  Christian 
Churches.  Justin  is  distinguished  from  Philo  by  the  sure  con 
viction  of  the  living  power  of  God,  the  Creator  and  Lord  of 
the  world,  and  the  steadfast  confidence  in  the  reality  of  all  the 
ideals  which  is  derived  from  the  person  of  Christ.  We  ought 
not,  however,  to  blame  the  Apologists  because  to  them  nearly 
everything  historical  was  at  bottom  only  a  guarantee  of  thoughts 
and  hopes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  assurance  is  not  less  im 
portant  than  the  content.  By  dint  of  thinking  one  can  con 
ceive  the  highest  truth,  but  one  cannot  in  this  way  make  out 
the  certainty  of  its  reality.  No  positive  religion  can  do  more 
for  its  followers  than  faith  in  the  revelation  through  Christ  and 
the  prophets  did  for  the  Apologists.  Although  it  chiefly  proved 
to  them  the  truth  of  that  which  we  call  natural  theology  and 
which  was  the  idealistic  philosophy  of  the  age,  so  that  the 
Church  appears  as  the  great  insurance  society  for  the  ideas  of 
Plato  and  Zeno,  we  ought  not  at  the  same  time  to  forget  that 
their  idea  of  a  divine  spirit  working  upon  earth  was  a  far  more 
lively  and  worthy  one  than  in  the  case  of  the  Greek  philo 
sophers. 

4.  By  their  intellectualism  and  exclusive  theories  the  Apol 
ogists  founded  philosophic  and  dogmatic  Christianity  (Loofs : 
"they  laid  the  foundation  for  the  conversion  of  Christianity  into 
a  revealed  doctrine.  "  '  If  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century 

1  Loofs  continues:  "The  Apologists,  viewing  the  transference  of  the  concept 
4 Son'  to  the  preexistent  Christ  as  a  matter  of  course,  enabled  the  Christological 
problem  of  the  4th  century  to  be  started.  They  removed  the  point  of  departure  of 
the  Christological  speculation  from  the  historical  Christ  back  into  the  preexistencc 
and  depreciated  the  importance  of  Jesus'  life  as  compared  with  the  incarnation 
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the  short  confession  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  regarded  as 
a  watchword,  passport,  and  tessera  hospitalitas  (signum  et  vin- 
culum),  and  if  even  in  lay  and  uneducated  circles  it  was  conceived 
as  "doctrine"  in  contradistinction  to  heresy,  this  transformation 
must  have  been  accelerated  through  men,  who  essentially  con 
ceived  Christianity  as  the  "divine  doctrine",  and  by  whom  all 
its  distinctive  features  were  subordinated  to  this  conception  or 
neutralised.  As  the  philosophic  schools  are  held  together  by 
their  "laws"  (ydf&oi)  as  the  "  dogmas  "  form  the  real  bond  between 
the  "friends",  and  as,  in  addition  to  this,  they  are  united  by 
veneration  for  the  founder,  so  also  the  Christian  Church  appeared 
to  the  Apologists  as  a  universal  league  established  by  a  divine 
founder  and  resting  on  the  dogmas  of  the  perfectly  knozvn  truth, 
a  league  the  members  of  which  possess  definite  laws,  viz.,  the 
eternal  laws  of  nature  for  everything  moral,  and  unite  in  common 
veneration  for  the  Divine  Master.  In  the  "dogmas"  of  the 
Apologists,  however,  we  find  nothing  more  than  traces  of  the 
fusion  of  the  philosophical  and  historical  elements ;  in  the  main  both 
exist  separately  side  by  side.  It  was  not  till  long  after  this  that 
intellectualism  gained  the  victory  in  a  Christianity  represented  by 
the  clergy.  What  we  here  chiefly  understand  by  "  intellectualism  " 
is  the  placing  of  the  scientific  conception  of  the  world  behind 
the  commandments  of  Christian  morality  and  behind  the  hopes 
and  faith  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  the  connecting  of  the 
two  things  in  such  a  way  that  this  conception  appeared  as  the 
foundation  of  these  commandments  and  hopes.  Thus  was  created 
the  future  dogmatic  in  the  form  which  still  prevails  in  the  Churches 
and  which  presupposes  the  Platonic  and  Stoic  conception  of  the 
world  long  ago  overthrown  by  science.  The  attempt  made  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Reformation  to  free  the  Christian  faith  from 
this  amalgamation  remained  at  first  without  success. 

They  connected  the  Christology  with  the  cosmology,  but  were  not  able  to  combine 
it  with  the  scheme  of  salvation.  Their  Logos  doctrine  is  not  a 'higher' Christology 
than  the  prevailing  form;  it  rather  lags  behind  the  genuine  Christian  estimate  of 
Christ.  It  is  not  God  who  reveals  himself  in  Christ,  but  the  Logos,  the  depoten- 
tiated  God,  who  as  God  is  subordinate  to  the  supreme  Deity." 


CHAPTER    V. 


THE   BEGINNINGS   OF   AN  ECCLESIASTICO-THEOLOGICAL  INTER 
PRETATION    AND    REVISION   OF   THE  RULE   OF   FAITH   IN 
OPPOSITION     TO     GNOSTICISM   ON   THE  BASIS  OF  THE 
NEW  TESTAMENT   AND  THE    CHRISTIAN  PHILO 
SOPHY   OF   THE   APOLOGISTS: 
MELITO,    IREN^US,   TERTULLIAN,    HIPPOLYTUS,    NOVATIAN.  l 


I.      The   theological  position  of  Irenczus  and  the  later 
contemporary  Church  teachers. 

GNOSTICISM  and  the  Marcionite  Church  had  compelled  orthodox 
Christianity  to  make  a  selection  from  tradition  and  to  make  this 
binding  on  Christians  as  an  apostolical  law.  Everything  that 
laid  claim  to  validity  had  henceforth  to  be  legitimised  by  the 
faith,  i.e.,  the  baptismal  confession  and  the  New  Testament  canon 
of  Scripture  (see  above,  chap.  2,  under  A  and  B).  However,  mere 
"prescriptions"  could  no  longer  suffice  here.  But  the  baptismal 
confession  was  no  ''doctrine";  if  it  was  to  be  transformed  into 
such  it  required  an  interpretation.  We  have  shown  above  that 
the  interpreted  baptismal  confession  was  instituted  as  the  guide 
for  the  faith.  This  interpretation  took  its  matter  from  the  sacred 
books  of  both  Testaments.  It  owed  its  guiding  lines,  however, 

i  Authorities:  The  works  of  Irenaeus  (Stieren's  and  Harvey's  editions),  Melito 
(Otto,  Corp.  Apol.  IX.),  Tertullian  (Oehler's  and  Reifferscheid's  editions),  Hippolytus 
(Fabricius',  Lagarde's,  Duncker's  and  Schneidewin's  editions),  Cyprian  (HartePs 
edition),  Novatian  (Jackson).  Biographies  of  Bohringer,  Die  Kirche  Christ!  und 
ihre  Zeugen,  1873  ff.  Werner,  Der  Paulinismus  des  Irenaus,  1889.  Noldechen, 
Tertullian,  1890.  Dollinger,  "Hippolytus  und  Kallistus,"  1853.  Many  monographs 
on  Irenaeus  and  Tertullian. 
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on  the  one  hand  to  philosophical  theology,  as  set  forth  by  the 
Apologists,  and  on  the  other  to  the  earnest  endeavour  to  maintain 
and  defend  against  all  attacks  the  traditional  convictions  and 
hopes  of  believers,  as  professed  in  the  past  generation  by  the 
enthusiastic  forefathers  of  the  Church.  In  addition  to  this,  certain 
interests,  which  had  found  expression  in  the  speculations  of  the 
the  so-called  Gnostics,  were  adopted  in  an  increasing  degree 
among  all  thinking  Christians,  and  also  could  not  but  influence 
the  ecclesiastical  teachers.  l  The  theological  labours,  thus  initiated, 
accordingly  bear  the  impress  of  great  uniqueness  and  complexity. 
In  the  first  place,  the  old  Catholic  Fathers,  Melito, "  Rhodon, 3 
Irenaeus,  Hippolytus,  and  Tertullian  were  in  every  case  convinced 
that  all  their  expositions  contained  the  universal  Church  faith 
itself  and  nothing  else.  Though  the  faith  is  identical  with  the 
baptismal  confession,  yet  every  interpretation  of  it  derived  from 
the  New  Testament  is  no  less  certain  than  the  shortest  formula. 4 
The  creation  of  the  New  Testament  furnished  all  at  once  a  quite 

1  The    following   exposition    will   show   how    much   Irenaeus  and  the  later  old 
Catholic    teachers    learned  from  the  Gnostics.     As  a  matter  of  fact  the  theology  of 
Irenaeus  remains  a  riddle  so  long  as  we  try  to  explain  it  merely  from  the  Apologists 
and  only  consider  its  antithetical  relations  to  Gnosis.     Little  as  we  can  understand 
modern    orthodox    theology  from  a  historical  point  of  view — if  the  comparison  be 
here    allowed — without  keeping  in  mind  what  it  has  adopted  from  Schleiermacher 
and  Hegel,  we  can  just  as  little  understand  the  theology  of  Irenaeus  without  taking 
into  account  the  schools  of  Valentinus  and  Marcion. 

2  That  Melito  is  to  be  named  here  follows  both  from  Eusebius,  H.  E.  V.  28.  5, 
and    still    more    plainly    from    what   we    know  of  the  writings  of  this  bishop;  see 
Texte  und  Untersuchungen  zur  Geschichte  der  altchristlichen  Litteratur,  1. 1,  2,p.24off.). 
The  polemic  writings  of  Justin  and  the  Antignostic  treatise  of  that "  ancient "  quoted 
by  Irenaeus  (see  Patr.  App.  Opp.  ed.  Gebhardt  etc.  I.  2,  p.  105  sq.)  may  in  a  certain 
sense  be  viewed  as  the  precursors  of  Catholic  literature.     We  have  no  material  for 
judging    of  them  with  certainty.     The  New  Testament  was  not  yet  at  the  disposal 
of  their  authors,  and  consequently  there  is  a  gap  between  them  and  Irenaeus. 

3  See  Eusebius,  H.  E.  V.  13. 

4  Tertullian  does  indeed  say  in  de  prsescr.   14:  "Ceterum  manente  forma  regulae 
fidei  in  suo  ordine  quantumlibet  quaeras,  et  tractes,  et  omnem  libidinem  curiositatis 
effundas,    si    quid  tibi  videtur  vel  ambiguitate  pendere  vel  obscuritate  obumbrari"; 
but  the  preceding  exposition  of  the  regula  shows  that  scarcely  any  scope  remained 
for    the    "curiositas",    and    the    one    that    follows    proves    that    Tertullian   did  not 
mean  that  freedom  seriously. 
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unlimited  multitude  of  conceptions,  the  whole  of  which  appeared 
as  "doctrines"  and  offered  themselves  for  incorporation  with 
the  "faith".1  The  limits  of  the  latter  therefore  seem  to  be  in 
definitely  extended,  whilst  on  the  other  hand  tradition,  and 
polemics  too  in  many  cases,  demanded  an  adherence  to  the 
shortest  formula.  The  oscillation  between  this  brief  formula, 
the  contents  of  which,  as  a  rule,  did  not  suffice,  and  that  ful 
ness,  which  admitted  of  no  bounds  at  all,  is  characteristic  of 
the  old  Catholic  Fathers  we  have  mentioned.  In  the  second 
place,  these  Fathers  felt  quite  as  much  need  of  a  rational  proof 
in  their  arguments  with  their  Christian  opponents,  as  they  did 
while  contending  with  the  heathen ; 2  and,  being  themselves 
children  of  their  time,  they  required  this  proof  for  their  own 
assurance  and  that  of  their  fellow-believers.  The  epoch  in  which 
men  appealed  to  charisms,  and  "  knowledge"  counted  as  much 
as  prophecy  and  vision,  because  it  was  still  of  the  same  nature, 
was  in  the  main  a  thing  of  the  past. 3  Tradition  and  reason 
had  taken  the  place  of  charisms  as  courts  of  appeal.  But  this 
change  had  neither  come  to  be  clearly  recognised, 4  nor  was 
the  right  and  scope  of  rational  theology  alongside  of  tradition 
felt  to  be  a  problem.  We  can  indeed  trace  the  consciousness 
of  the  danger  in  attempting  to  introduce  new  termini  and  regu 
lations  not  prescribed  by  the  Holy  Scriptures. 5  The  bishops 
themselves  in  fact  encouraged  this  apprehension  in  order  to 

1  The  most  important  point  was  that  the  Pauline  theology,  towards  which  Gnostics, 
Marcionites,  and  Encratites  had  already  taken  up  a  definite  attitude,  could  now  no 
longer  be  ignored.  See  Overbeck's  Easier  Univ. — Programm,  1877.  Irenseus  immediately 
shows  the  influence  of  Paulinism  very  clearly. 

2  See    what    Rhodon   says  about  the  issue  of  his  conversation  with  Appelles  in 
Euseb.,    H.    E.    V.   13.  7  :  syu  $2  ye^tx/rctt;  xotrsyvuv  XVTOV,  $iort  diScca-xtxAot;  sJvsci 
Asyuv  ovx  y$si  TO  $i$a<Tx6[tevov  £/T'  <zvrov  xp&rvvetv. 

3  On  the  old  "prophets  and  teachers"  see  my  remarks  on  the  A<£#%JJ,  c.  n  ff., 
and  the  section,  pp.  93 — 137,  of  the  prolegomena  to  my  edition  of  this  work.  The 
dtdxo-xixAof    IXTTO  ITT  o^ixoi    xxi  TTpoQyTixoi  (Ep.  Smyrn.  ap.  Euseb.,  H.  E.  IV.   15.  39) 
became  lay-teachers  who  were  skilful  in  the  interpretation  of  the  sacred  traditions. 

4  In  the  case  of  Irenseus,  as  is  well  known,  there  was  absolutely  no  consciousness 
of   this,    as    is  well  remarked  by  Eusebius  in  H.  E.  V.  7.     In  support  of  his  own 
writings,  however,  Irenaeus  appealed  to  no  charisms. 

5  See  the  passage  already  quoted  on  p.  63.  note  I. 
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warn  people  against  the  Gnostics,  l  and  after  the  deluge  of 
heresy,  representatives  of  Church  orthodoxy  looked  with  distrust 
on  every  philosophic-theological  formula. 2  Such  propositions 
of  rationalistic  theology  as  were  absolutely  required,  were,  how 
ever,  placed  by  Irenaeus  and  Tertullian  on  the  same  level  as 
the  hallowed  doctrines  of  tradition,  and  were  not  viewed  by 
them  as  something  of  a  different  nature.  Irenaeus  uttered  most 
urgent  warnings  against  subtle  speculations ;  3  but  yet,  in  the 
naivest  way,  associated  with  the  faithfully  preserved  traditional 
doctrines  and  fancies  of  the  faith  theories  which  he  likewise 
regarded  as  tradition  and  which,  in  point  of  form,  did 
not  differ  from  those  of  the  Apologists  or  Gnostics. 4  The 

1  Irenaeus  and  Tertullian  scoffed  at  the  Gnostic  terminology  in  the  most  bitter  way. 

2  Tertullian,    adv.  Prax.  3  :  "  Simplices  enim  quique,  ne  dixerim  imprudentes  et 
idiotae,  quae  major  semper  credentium  pars  est,  quoniam  et  ipsa  regula  fidei  a  pluribus 
diis    sseculi    ad  unicum  et  verum  deum  transfert,  non  intellegentes  unicum  quidem, 
sed  cum  sua  oiKovcpfa  esse  credendum,  expavescunt  ad  oixovoftf&v."    Similar  remarks 
often  occur  in  Origen.    See  also  Hippol.,  c.  Noet  II. 

3  The    danger    of   speculation   and    of   the    desire  to  know  everything  was  im 
pressively    emphasised   by  Irenaeus,  II.  25 — 28.  As  a  pronounced  ecclesiastical  pos- 
itivist   and  traditionalist,  he  seems  in  these  chapters  disposed  to  admit  nothing  but 
obedient    and  acquiescent  faith  in  the  words  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  even  to  reject 
speculations  like  those  of  Tatian,  Orat.  5.    Cf.  the  disquisitions  II.  25.  3:  "Siautem 
et    aliquis    non    invenerit  causam  omnium  quae  requiruntur,  cogitet,  quia  homo  est 
in  infinitum  minor  deo  et  qui  ex  parte  (cf.  II.  28.)  acceperit  gratiam  et  qui  nondum 
aequalis    vel    similis   sit  factori;  II.  26.   i:  ""Apeivov  noti  o-viJ-Qopurepov,  l^tunxi;  noti 
b^fyofj-uBslc;  v7rccp%siv,   KOti  dice  rv\c,  txyxTryt;  TThyytov  yevs&Qati  TOV  ®sov   yj  'ffohv[j,ci$e7(; 
KOii  e/JiTreipovi;  doxovvT&i;   eHvai,  fthxa-fyv^JLOvc,  s^  T°v  sxvxeSv  svpiirxso-Qaei  dso-Trtiryv,  and 
in  addition  to  this  the  close  of  the  paragraph,  II.  27.  I :  Concerning  the  sphere  within 
which  we  are  to  search  (the  Holy  Scriptures  and  "quae  ante  oculos  nostros  occurrunt", 
much  remains  dark  to  us  even  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  II.  28.  3) ;  II.  28.  I  f.  on  the 
canon  which  is  to  be  observed  in  all  investigations,  namely,  the  confident  faith  in  God 
the  creator,  as  the  supreme  and  only   Deity;  II.  28.  2 — 7:  specification  of  the  great 
problems    whose    solution    is  hid  from  us,  viz.,  the  elementary  natural  phenomena, 
the    relation    of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  that  is,  the  manner  in  which  the  Son  was 
begotten,  the  way  in  which  matter  was  created,  the  cause  of  evil.  In  opposition  to 
the  claim  to  absolute  knowledge,  *>.,  to  the  complete  discovery  of  all  the  processes 
of   causation,    which    Irenaeus    too   alone  regards  as  knowledge,  he  indeed  pointed 
out  the  limits  of  our  perception,  supporting  his  statement  by  Bible  passages.     But 
the  ground  of  these  limits,  "ex  parte  accepimus  gratiam",  is  not  an  early-Christian 
one,  and  it  shows  at  the  same  time  that  the  bishop  also  viewed  knowledge  as  the 
goal,  though  indeed  he  thought  it  could  not  be  attained  on  earth. 

4  The    same    observation   applies  to  Tertullian.    Cf.  his  point  blank  repudiation 
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Holy  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament  were  the  basis  on 
which  Irenaeus  set  forth  the  most  important  doctrines  of  Chris 
tianity.  Some  of  these  he  stated  as  they  had  been  conceived 
by  the  oldest  tradition  (see  the  eschatology),  others  he  adapted 
to  the  new  necessities.  The  qualitative  distinction  between  the 
fides  credenda  and  theology  was  noticed  neither  by  Irenaeus 
nor  by  Hippolytus  and  Tertullian.  According  to  Irenaeus  I.  10.  3 
this  distinction  is  merely  quantitative.  Here  faith  and  theolog 
ical  knowledge  are  still  completely  intermixed.  Whilst  stating 
and  establishing  the  doctrines  of  tradition  with  the  help  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  revising  and  fixing  them  by  means  of  in 
telligent  deduction,  the  Fathers  think  they  are  setting  forth  the 
faith  itself  and  nothing  else.  Anything  more  than  this  is  only 
curiosity  not  unattended  with  danger  to  Christians.  Theology 
is  interpreted  faith. l 

Corresponding  to  the  baptismal  confession  there  thus  arose 
at  the  first  a  loose  system  of  dogmas  which  were  necessarily 
devoid  of  strict  style,  definite  principle,  or  fixed  and  harmoni 
ous  aim.  In  this  form  we  find  them  with  special  plainness  in 
Tertullian.  *  This  writer  was  still  completely  incapable  of  in 
wardly  connecting  his  rational  (Stoic)  theology,  as  developed 
by  him  for  apologetic  purposes,  with  the  Christological  doctrines 
of  the  regula  fidei,  which,  after  the  example  of  Irenaeus,  he 
constructed  and  defended  from  Scripture  and  tradition  in  opposi 
tion  to  heresy.  Whenever  he  attempts  in  any  place  to  prove 

of  philosophy  in  de  praesc.  7,  and  the  use  he  himself  nevertheless  made  of  it 
everywhere. 

1  In    point   of   form    this  standpoint  is  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  Gnostic 
position    by  its  renunciation  of  absolute  knowledge,  and  by  its  corresponding  lack 
of  systematic    completeness.     That,    however,  is  an  important  distinction  in  favour 
of  the  Catholic  Fathers.     According  to  what  has    been  set  forth  in  the  text  I  cannot 
agree    with  Zahn's  judgment  (Marcellus  of  Ancyra,  p.  235  f.):  "Irenseus  is  the  first 
ecclesiastical    teacher    who    has    grasped    the    idea    of   an    independent    science   of 
Christianity,  of  a  theology  which,  in  spite  of  its  width  and  magnitude,  is  a  branch 
of   knowledge    distinguished    from    others  5    and  was  also  the  first  to  mark  out  the 
paths  of  this  science." 

2  Tertullian    seems    even    to    have   had  no  great  appreciation  for  the  degree  of 
systematic  exactness  displayed  in  the  disquisitions  of  Irenseus.    He  did  noc reproduce 
these    arguments   at  least,  but  preferred  after  considering  them  to  fall  back  on  the 
proof  from  prescription. 
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the  intrinsic  necessity  of  these  dogmas,  he  seldom  gets  beyond 
rhetorical  statements,  holy  paradoxes,  or  juristic  forms.  As  a 
systematic  thinker,  a  cosmologist,  moralist,  and  jurist  rather  than 
a  theosophist,  as  a  churchman,  a  masterly  defender  of  tradition,  as 
a  Christian  exclusively  guided  in  practical  life  by  the  strict  pre 
cepts  and  hopes  of  the  Gospel,  his  theology,  if  by  that  we  under 
stand  his  collective  theological  disquisitions,  is  completely  devoid 
of  unity,  and  can  only  be  termed  a  mixture  of  dissimilar  and, 
not  unfrequently,  contradictory  propositions,  which  admit  of  no 
comparison  with  the  older  theology  of  Valentinus  or  the  later 
system  of  Origen. l  To  Tertullian  everything  lies  side  by  side ; 
problems  which  chance  to  turn  up  are  just  as  quickly  solved. 
The  specific  faith  of  Christians  is  indeed  no  longer,  as  it  some 
times  seems  to  be  in  Justin's  case,  a  great  apparatus  of  proof 
for  the  doctrines  of  the  only  true  philosophy;  it  rather  stands, 
in  its  own  independent  value,  side  by  side  with  these,  partly 
in  a  crude,  partly  in  a  developed  form;  but  inner  principles 
and  aims  are  nearly  everywhere  sought  for  in  vain. 2  In  spite 
of  this  he  possesses  inestimable  importance  in  the  history  of 
dogma;  for  he  developed  and  created,  in  a  disconnected  form 
and  partly  in  the  shape  of  legal  propositions,  a  series  of  the 
most  important  dogmatic  formulas,  which  Cyprian,  Novatian, 
Hosius,  and  the  Roman  bishops  of  the  fourth  century,  Ambro- 
sius  and  Leo  I.,  introduced  into  the  general  dogmatic  system 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  He  founded  the  terminology  both  of 
the  trinitarian  and  of  the  Christological  dogma ;  and  in  addition 
to  this  was  the  first  to  give  currency  to  a  series  of  dogmatic  con 
cepts  (satisfacere,  meritum,  sacr amentum,  vitium  originis  etc.,  etc.). 

1  The  more  closely  we  study  the  writings  of  Tertullian,  the  more  frequently  we 
meet  with  inconsistencies,  and  that  in  his  treatment  both  of  dogmatic  and  moral 
questions.  Such  inconsistencies  could  not  but  make  their  appearance,  because  Ter- 
tullian's  dogmatising  was  only  incidental.  As  far  as  he  himself  was  concerned, 
he  did  not  feel  the  slightest  necessity  for  a  systematic  presentation  of  Christianity. 

a  With  reference  to  certain  articles  of  doctrine,  however,  Tertullian  adopted  from 
Irenseus  some  guiding  principles  and  some  points  of  view  arising  from  the  nature 
of  faith:  but  he  almost  everywhere  changed  them  for  the  worse.  The  fact  that  he 
was  capable  of  writing  a  treatise  like  the  de  praescr.  haeret.,  in  which  all  proof  of 
the  intrinsic  necessity  and  of  the  connection  of  his  dogmas  is  wanting,  shows  the 
limits  of  his  interests  and  of  his  understanding. 
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Finally  it  was  he  who  at  the  very  outset  imparted  to  the  type 
of  dogmatic  that  arose  in  the  West  its  momentous  bias  in  the 
direction  of  auctoritas  et  ratio,  and  its  corresponding  tendency 
to  assume  a  legal  character  (lex,  formal  and  material),  peculiari 
ties  which  were  to  become  more  and  more  clearly  marked  as 
time  went  on. l  But,  great  as  is  his  importance  in  this  respect, 
it  has  no  connection  at  all  with  the  fundamental  conception  of 
Christianity  peculiar  to  himself,  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this 
was  already  out  of  date  at  the  time  when  he  lived.  What  in 
fluenced  the  history  of  dogma  was  not  his  Christianity,  but  his 
masterly  power  of  framing  formulae. 

It  is  different  with  Irenaeus.  The  Christianity  of  this  man 
proved  a  decisive  factor  in  the  history  of  dogma  in  respect  of 
its  content.  If  Tertullian  supplied  the  future  Catholic  dogmatic 
with  the  most  important  part  of  its  formulae,  Irenaeus  clearly 
sketched  for  it  its  fundamental  idea,  by  combining  the  ancient 
notion  of  salvation  with  New  Testament  (Pauline)  thoughts. 2 
Accordingly,  as  far  as  the  essence  of  the  matter  is  concerned, 
the  great  work  of  Irenaeus  is  far  superior  to  the  theological 
writings  of  Tertullian.  This  appears  already  in  the  task,  volun 
tarily  undertaken  by  Irenaeus,  of  giving  a  relatively  complete 
exposition  of  the  doctrines  of  ecclesiastical  Christianity  on  the 
basis  of  the  New  Testament,  in  opposition  to  heresy.  Tertullian 
nowhere  betrayed  a  similar  systematic  necessity,  which  indeed, 
in  the  case  of  the  Gallic  bishop  too,  only  made  its  appearance 
as  the  result  of  polemical  motives.  But  Irenaeus  to  a  certain 
degree  succeeded  in  amalgamating  philosophic  theology  and  the 
statements  of  ecclesiastical  tradition  viewed  as  doctrines.  This 
result  followed  (i)  because  he  never  lost  sight  of  a  fundamental 
idea  to  which  he  tried  to  refer  everything,  and  (2)  because  he 
was  directed  by  a  confident  view  of  Christianity  as  a  religion, 

1  Further  references  to  Tertullian  in  a  future  volume.    Tertullian  is  at  the  same 
time  the  first  Christian  individual  after  Paul,  of  whose  inward  life  and  peculiarities 
we    can    form  a  picture  to  ourselves.     His  writings  bring  us  near  himself,  but  that 
cannot  be  said  of  Irenreus. 

2  Consequently    the   spirit   of  Irenseus,  though  indeed  strongly  modified  by  that 
of    Origen,    prevails   in  the  later  Church  dogmatic,  whilst  that  of  Tertullian  is  not 
to  be  traced  there. 
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that  is,  a  theory  of  its  purpose.  The  first  fundamental  idea, 
in  its  all-dominating  importance,  was  suggested  to  Irenaeus  by 
his  opposition  to  Gnosticism.  It  is  the  conviction  that  the  Creator 
of  the  world  and  the  supreme  God  are  one  and  the  same. l 
The  other  theory  as  to  the  aim  of  Christianity,  however,  is 
shared  by  Irenaeus  with  Paul,  Valentinus,  and  Marcion.  It  is 
the  conviction  that  Christianity  is  real  redemption,  and  that  this 
redemption  was  only  effected  by  the  appearance  of  Christ.  The 
working  out  of  these  two  ideas  is  the  most  important  feature 
in  Irenaeus'  book.  As  yet,  indeed,  he  by  no  means  really  suc 
ceeded  in  completely  adapting  to  these  two  fundamental  thoughts 
all  the  materials  to  be  taken  from  Holy  Scripture  and  found 
in  the  rule  of  faith;  he  only  thought  with  systematic  clearness 
within  the  scheme  of  the  Apologists.  His  archaic  eschato- 
logical  disquisitions  are  of  a  heterogeneous  nature,  and  a  great 
deal  of  his  material,  as,  for  instance,  Pauline  formulae  and  thoughts, 
he  completely  emptied  of  its  content,  inasmuch  as  he  merely 
contrived  to  turn  it  into  a  testimony  of  the  oneness  and  absolute 
causality  of  God  the  Creator ;  but  the  repetition  of  the  same 
main  thoughts  to  an  extent  that  is  wearisome  to  us,  and  the 
attempt  to  refer  everything  to  these,  unmistakably  constitute  the 
success  of  his  work. 2  God  the  Creator  and  the  one  Jesus  Christ 

1  The   supreme    God    is  the  Holy  and  Redeeming  One.     Hence  the  identity  of 
the    creator    of   the    world  and  the  supreme  God  also  denotes  the  unity  of  nature, 
morality,  and  revelation. 

2  What  success  the  early-Christian  writings  of  the  second  century  had  is  almost 
completely  unknown  to  us  5  but  we  are  justified  in  saying  that  the  five  books  "  adv. 
hsereses"   of  Irenceus  were  successful,  for  we  can  prove  the  favourable  reception  of 
this  work  and  the  effects  it  had  in  the  3rd  and  4th  centuries  (for  instance,  on  Hip- 
polytus,    Tertullian,    Clement    of  Alexandria,  Victorinus,  Marcellus  of  Ancyra,  Epi- 
phaniuSj  and  perhaps  Alexander  of  Alexandria  and  Athanasius).     As  is  well  known, 
we  no  longer  possess  a  Greek  manuscript,  although  it  can  be  proved  that  the  work 
was  preserved  down  to  middle  Byzantine  times,  and  was  quoted  with  respect.  The 
insufficient  Christological  and  especially  the  eschatological  disquisitions  spoiled  the 
enjoyment    of   the    work    in    later    times    (on    the  Latin  Irenseus  cf.  the  exhaustive 
examination    of   Loof:    "The  Manuscripts  of  the  Latin  translation  of  Irenseus",  in 
the    "Studies  of   Church    History"    dedicated    to  Reuter,  1887).     The  old  Catholic 
works    written    against    heretics   by  Rhodon,  Melito,  Miltiades,  Proculus,  Modestus, 
Musanus,  Theophilus,  Philip  of  Gortyna,  Hippolytus,  and  others  have  all  been  just 
as    little    preserved    to  us  as   the  oldest  book  of  this  kind,  the  Syntagma  of  Justin 
against  heresies,  and  the  Memorabilia  of  Hegesippus.    If  we  consider  the  criticism 
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are  really  the  middle  points  of  his  theological  system,  and  in 
this  way  he  tried  to  assign  an  intrinsic  significance  to  the  several 
historical  statements  of  the  baptismal  confession.  Looked  at 
from  this  point  of  view,  his  speculations  were  almost  of  an 
identical  nature  with  the  Gnostic.  1  But,  while  he  conceives 
Christianity  as  an  explanation  of  the  world  and  as  redemption, 
his  Christocentric  teaching  was  opposed  to  that  of  the  Gnostics. 
Since  the  latter  started  with  the  conception  of  an  original  dual 
ism  they  saw  in  the  empiric  world  a  faulty  combination  of 
opposing  elements,  2  and  therefore  recognised  in  the  redemption 
by  Christ  the  separation  of  what  was  unnaturally  united.  Irenaeus, 
on  the  contrary,  who  began  with  the  idea  of  the  absolute  caus 
ality  of  God  the  Creator,  saw  in  the  empiric  world  faulty 
estrangements  and  separations,  and  therefore  viewed  the  re 
demption  by  Christ  as  the  reunion  of  things  unnaturally  separ 
ated  —  the  "  recapitulatio  "  (ayxxsQahaiua-is).  3  This  speculative 


to  which  Tatian's  Christology  was  subjected  by  Arethas  in  the  loth  century  (Oratio  5  ; 
see  my  Texte  und  Untersuchungen  I.  i,  2  p.  95  ff.),  and  the  depreciatory  judg 
ment  passed  on  Chiliasm  from  the  3rd  century  downwards,  and  if  we  moreover 
reflect  that  the  older  polemical  works  directed  against  heretics  were  supplanted  by 
later  detailed  ones,  we  have  a  summary  of  the  reasons  for  the  loss  of  that  oldest 
Catholic  literature.  This  loss  indeed  makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  form  an  exact 
estimate  of  the  extent  and  intensity  of  the  effect  produced  by  any  individual  writing, 
even  including  the  great  work  of  Irenseus. 

1  People    are    fond    of   speaking    of  the    "Asia   Minor"  theology    of   Irenaeus, 
ascribe   it    already    to    his  teachers,  Polycarp  and  the  presbyters,  then  ascend  from 
these  to  the  Apostle  John,  and  complete,  though  not  without  hesitation,  the  equation  : 
John—  Irenseus.     By  this    speculation   they  win  simply  everything,  in  so  far  as  the 
Catholic  doctrine  now  appears  as  the  property  of  an  "  apostolic  "  circle,  and  Gnosti 
cism  and  Antignosticism  are  thus  eliminated.     But  the  following  arguments  may  be 
urged   against   this   theory:    (i)    What    we    know   of  Polycarp   by  no  means  gives 
countenance  to  the  supposition  that  Irenaeus  learned  more  from  him  and  his  fellows 
than  a  pious  regard  for  the  Church  tradition  and  a  collection  of  historical  traditions 
and  principles.     (2)  The  doctrine  of  Irenceus  cannot  be  separated  from  the  received 
canon  of  New  Testament  writings;  but  in  the  generation  before  him  there  was  as 
yet  no  such  compilation.     (3)  The  presbyter  from  whom  Irenseus  adopted  important 
lines  of  thought  in  the  4th  book  did  not  write  till  after  the  middle  of  the  second  century. 
(4)    Tertullian    owes    his  Christocentric  theology,  so  far  as  he  has  such  a  thing,  to 
Irenseus  (and  Melitor). 

2  Marcion,  as  is  well  known,  went  still  further  in  his  depreciatory  judgment  of 
the  world,   and   therefore    recognised   in  the  redemption  through  Christ  a  pure  act 
of  grace. 

3  See  Molwitz,  De  'AvtxKStpxAziutreus  in  Irensei  theologia  potestate,  Dresden,  1874. 
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thought,  which  involved  the  highest  imaginable  optimism  in 
contrast  to  Gnostic  pessimism,  brought  Irenaeus  into  touch  with 
certain  Pauline  trains  of  thought,  l  and  enabled  him  to  adhere 
to  the  theology  of  the  Apologists.  At  the  same  time  it  opened 
up  a  view  of  the  person  of  Christ,  which  supplemented  the 
great  defect  of  that  theology, 2  surpassed  the  Christology  of  the 
Gnostics, 3  and  made  it  possible  to  utilise  the  Christological 
statements  contained  in  certain  books  of  the  New  Testament. 4 
So  far  as  we  know  at  least,  Irenaeus  is  the  first  ecclesiastical 
theologian  after  the  time  of  the  Apologists  (see  Ignatius  before 
that)  who  assigned  a  quite  specific  significance  to  the  person 
of  Christ  and  in  fact  regarded  it  as  the  vital  factor.  5  That 
was  possible  for  him  because  of  his  realistic  view  of  redemption. 
Here,  however,  he  did  not  fall  into  the  abyss  of  Gnosticism, 
because,  as  a  disciple  of  the  "  elders",  he  adhered  to  the  early- 
Christian  eschatology,  and  because,  as  a  follower  of  the  Apolo 
gists,  he  held,  along  with  the  realistic  conception  of  salvation, 
the  other  dissimilar  theory  that  Christ,  as  the  teacher,  imparts 

1  See,    e.g.)    the    Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  and  also  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans 
and  Galatians. 

2  But  see  the  remark  made  above,  p.  220,  note  I.     We  might  without  loss  give 
up    the  half  of  the  Apologies  in  return  for  the  preservation  of  Justin's  chief  Anti- 
gnostic  work. 

3  According  to  the  Gnostic  Christology  Christ  merely  restores  the  status  quo  ante, 
according  to  that  of  Irenseus  he  first  and  alone  realises  the  hitherto  unaccomplished 
destination  of  humanity. 

4  According  to    the    Gnostic    conception    the  incarnation  of  the  divine,  /.*.,  the 
fall    of  Sophia^  contains,  paradoxically  expressed,  the  element  of  sin;  according  to 
Irenaeus'    idea    the    element  of  redemption.     Hence  we  must  compare  not  only  the 
Gnostic    Christ,    but    the    Gnostic    Sophia,  with  the  Christ  of  the  Church.    Irenasus 
himself  did  so  in  II.  20.  3. 

5  After  tracing  in  II.   14  the    origin    of  the  Gnostic  theologoumena  to  the  Greek 
philosophers   Irenseus    continues    §  7:    "Dicemus    autem   ad  versus  eos :  utramne  hi 
omnes  qui  prasdicti  sunt,  cum  quibus  eadem  dicentes  arguimini  (Scil.  "ye  Gnostics 
with  the  philosophers"),  cognoverunt  veritatem  aut  non  cognoverunt?  Et  si  quidem 
cognoverunt,    superflua    est    salvatoris  in  hunc  mundum  descensio.     Ut  (lege  "ad") 
quid    enim    descendebat?"     It    is    characteristic  of  Irenseus  not  to  ask  what  is  new 
in  the  revelations  of  God  (through  the  prophets  and  the  Logos),  but  quite  definitely: 
Cur    descendit  salvator  in  hunc  mundum?"     See   also  lib.  III.  praef. :  "veritas,  hoc 
est  dei  filii  doctrina",  III.  10.  3:  tCHoec  est  salutis  agnitio  quae  deerat  eis,  quae  est 
filii    dei    agnitio . . .    agnitio  salutis  erat  agnitio  filii  dei,  qui  et  salus  et  salvator  et 
salutare  vere  et  dicitur  et  est."  III.  II.  3:  III.  12.  7:  IV.  24. 
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to  men,  who  are  free  and  naturally  constituted  for  fellowship 
with  God,  the  knowledge  which  enables  them  to  imitate  God, 
and  thus  by  their  own  act  to  attain  communion  with  him. 
Nevertheless  to  Irenaeus  the  pith  of  the  matter  is  already  found 
in  the  idea  that  Christianity  is  real  redemption,  i.e.,  that  the 
highest  blessing  bestowed  in  Christianity  is  the  deification  of 
human  nature  through  the  gift  of  immortality,  and  that  this 
deification  includes  the  full  knowledge  and  enjoying  of  God 
(visio  dei).  This  conception  suggested  to  him  the  question  as 
to  the  cause  of  the  incarnation  as  well  as  the  answer  to  the 
same.  The  question  "  cur  deus — homo",  which  was  by  no 
means  clearly  formulated  in  the  apologetic  writings,  in  so  far 
as  in  these  "homo"  only  meant  appearance  among  men,  and 
the  "why"  was  answered  by  referring  to  prophecy  and  the 
necessity  of  divine  teaching,  was  by  Irenaeus  made  the  central 
point.  The  reasons  why  the  answer  he  gave  was  so  highly 
satisfactory  may  be  stated  as  follows:  (i)  It  proved  that  the 
Christian  blessing  of  salvation  was  of  a  specific  kind.  (2)  It  was 
similar  in  point  of  form  to  the  so-called  Gnostic  conception  of 
Christianity,  and  even  surpassed  it  as  regards  the  promised 
extent  of  the  sphere  included  in  the  deification.  (3)  It  harmo 
nised  with  the  eschatological  tendency  of  Christendom,  and  at 
the  same  time  was  fitted  to  replace  the  material  eschatological 
expectations  that  were  fading  away.  (4)  It  was  in  keeping  with 
the  mystic  and  Neoplatonic  current  of  the  time,  and  afforded 
it  the  highest  imaginable  satisfaction.  (5)  For  the  vanishing  trust 
in  the  possibility  of  attaining  the  highest  knowledge  by  the  aid 
of  reason  it  substituted  the  sure  hope  of  a  supernatural  trans 
formation  of  human  nature  which  would  even  enable  it  to 
appropriate  that  which  is  above  reason.  (6)  Lastly,  it  provided 
the  traditional  historical  utterances  respecting  Christ,  as  well  as 
the  whole  preceding  course  of  history,  with  a  firm  foundation 
and  a  definite  aim,  and  made  it  possible  to  conceive  a  history 
of  salvation  unfolding  itself  by  degrees  (omcvoftia  ®sov).  Accord 
ing  to  this  conception  the  central  point  of  history  was  no  longer 
the  Logos  as  such,  but  Christ  as  the  incarnate  God,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  moralistic  interest  was  balanced  by  a  really 
religious  one.  An  approach  was  thus  made  to  the  Pauline 
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theology,  though  indeed  in  a  very  peculiar  way  and  to  some 
extent  only  in  appearance.  A  more  exact  representation  of 
salvation  through  Christ  has,  however,  been  given  by  Irenseus  as 
follows:  Incorruptibility  is  a  habitus  which  is  the  opposite  of 
our  present  one  and  indeed  of  man's  natural  condition.  For 
immortality  is  at  once  God's  manner  of  existence  and  his  attri 
bute;  as  a  created  being  man  is  only  "  capable  of  incorruption 
and  immortality"  (" capax  incorruptionis  et  immortalitatis ");  L 
thanks  to  the  divine  goodness,  however,  he  is  intended  for  the 
same,  and  yet  is  empirically  "subjected  to  the  power  of  death " 
("sub  condicione  mortis").  Now  the  sole  way  in  which  im 
mortality  as  a  physical  condition  can  be  obtained  is  by  its 
possessor  uniting  himself  realiter  with  human  nature,  in  order 
to  deify  it  "by  adoption"  (" per  adoptionem"},  such  is  the 
technical  term  of  Irenseus.  The  deity  must  become  what  we 
are  in  order  that  we  may  become  what  he  is.  Accordingly,  if 
Christ  is  to  be  the  Redeemer,  he  must  himself  be  God,  and  all 
the  stress  must  fall  upon  his  birth  as  man.  "  By  his  birth  as 
man  the  eternal  Word  of  God  guarantees  the  inheritance  of 
life  to  those  who  in  their  natural  birth  have  inherited  death."  3 

1  See    II.    24.    3,    4:  "Non  enim  ex  nobis  neque  ex  nostra  natura  vita  est;  sed 
secundum    gratiam    del    datur."     Cf.    what    follows.     Irenaeus  has  in  various  places 
argued    that    human    nature    inclusive    of  the  flesh  is  capax  incorruptibilitatis,  and 
likewise  that  immortality  is  at  once  a  free  gift  and  the  realisation  of  man's  destiny. 

2  Book  V.  pref. :  a lesus  Christus  propter  immensam  suam  dilectionem  factus  est 
quod    sumus   nos,    uti   nos  perficeret  esse  quod  et  ipse":  III.  6.  i:  "Deus  stetit  in 
synagoga  deorum . . .  de  patre  et  filio  et  de  his,  qui  adoptionem  perceperunt,  dicit : 
hi    autem  sunt  ecclesia.     Hoec  enim  est  synagoga  dei,"  etc.;  see  also  what  follows 
III.    1 6.    3:    "Filius  dei  hominis  films  factus,  ut  per  eum  adoptionem  percipiamus 
portante  homine  et  capiente  et  compleclente  filium  dei."  III.   16.  6:    "Dei  verbum 
unigenitus,    qui  semper  humano  generi  adest,  unitus  et  consparsus  suo  plasmati  se 
cundum    placitum   patris    et    caro  factus,  ipse  est  lesus  Christus  dominus  noster 
unus    lesus   Christus,  veniens  per  universam  dispositionem  et  omnia  in  semetipsum 
recapitulans.    In    omnibus    autem    est    et  homo  plasmatio  dei,  et  hominem  ergo  in 
semetipsum    recapitulans  'est,  invisibilis  visibilis  factus,  et  incomprehensibilis  factus 
comprehensibilis,  et  impassibilis  passibilis,  et  verbum  homo,  universa  in  semetipsum 
recapitulans  ...    in    semetipsum  primatum  assumens  . . .    universa  attrahat  ad  semet 
ipsum    apto    in  tempore."  III.   1 8.   I  :  "Quando  incarnatus  est  nlius  homo  et  homo 
factus    longam  hominum  expositionem  in  se  ipso  recapitulavit,  in  compendio  nobis 
salutem    prsestans,    ut    quod    perdideramus    in  Adam  id  est  secundum  imaginem  et 
similitudinem  esse  dei,  hoc  in  Christo  lesu  reciperemus."  Cf.  the  whole  i8th  chapter 
where    the    deepest    thoughts    of   the    Pauline    Gnosis    of   the    death    on  the  cross 
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But  this  work  of  Christ  can  be  conceived  as  recapitnlatio  be 
cause  God  the  Redeemer  is  identical  with  God  the  Creator; 
and  Christ  consequently  brings  about  a  final  condition  which 
existed  from  the  beginning  in  God's  plan,  but  could  not  be 
immediately  realised  in  consequence  of  the  entrance  of  sin.  It 

are  amalgamated  with  the  Gnosis  of  the  incarnation;  see  especially  18.  6,  7: 
^"Hvcarsv  ovv  TOV  civQpaTrov  rw  ©£«.  E*  yacp  (j.q  xvQpu7TO$  £vixy<rsv  Tyv 
TOV  txvQpuTTOv,  olx  av  dixtzi'ut;  evtxyQy  6  s%Qp6i;.  IT#A/v  re,  si  py  6  ©EOS 
TVJV  o-carypiav,  ovx  &v  fitfiiziuc,  ea-%o(j,sv  UVTJV.  K<zi  si  [j.v\  rvvyvot&y  6  %vdpeoiro$  TW  05«,  ovx 
ccv  ydvvyQy  [£STOt<T%£'iv  rife  ztyQxpa-fai;.  "Edsi  yxp  TOV  (jtstriTyv  ®sov  TS  xct} 

sic;  tyi\iczv  y.cti  6(j.6voiccv  r 
xvQpcaTrov  &vQp&7roii;  ^^  fyvMfi<rai  TOV  ®sov. 
Qua  enim  ratione  filiorum  adoptionis  eius  participes  esse  possemus,  nisi  per  filium 
earn  quae  est  ad  ipsum  recepissemus  ab  eo  communionem,  nisi  verbum  eius  com- 
municasset  nobis  caro  factum?  Quapropter  et  per  omnem  venit  setatem,  omnibus 
restituens  earn  quae  est  ad  deum  communionem."  The  Pauline  ideas  about  sin,  law, 
and  bondage  are  incorporated  by  Irenseus  in  what  follows.  The  disquisitions  in 
capp.  19 — 23  are  dominated  by  the  same  fundamental  idea.  In  cap.  19  Irenseus 
turns  to  those  who  hold  Jesus  to  be  a  mere  man,  "  perseverantes  in  servitute  pris- 
tinse  inobedientiae  moriuntur,  nondum  commixti  verbo  dei  patris  neque  per  filium 
percipientes  libertatem . .  .  privantur  munere  eius,  quod  est  vita  seterna :  non  reci- 
pientes  autem  verbum  incorruptionis  perseverant  in  carne  mortali,  et  sunt  debitores 
mortis,  antidotum  vitae  non  accipientes.  Ad  quos  verbum  ait,  suum  munus  gratias 
narrans :  'Eyw  slnx,  viot  V^IGTOV  s&Te  TT&VTSI;  Koii  Qsoi'  v[j.s~i$  3s  we,  'ecvQpuTroi  IZTTO- 
TXVTIX  ^.sysi  Trpbt;  TOV$  py  le^oi^ivovc,  Tyv  dupectv  TV\C,  vtoQetricc^  aAA' 
Tyv  trxpKUiTiv  Tyc,  Ktx&otpoic,  ysvvy(rsca<;  TOV  Affycv  TOV  ®sov  .  .  .  Ett;  TOVTO 
•yap  6  Ac'yos  avQpuTros  et  qui  filius  dei  est  filius  hominis  factus  est,  "vx  6  KvQpuTroc; 
TOV  hoyov  %capy<raq  xoii  T^V  vioQerixv  A/xftuv  vibt;  ysvyTtzi  ®sov.  Non  enim  poteramus 
aliter  incorruptelam  et  immortalitatem  percipere,  nisi  adunati  fuissemus  incorruptelae  et 
immortalitati.  Quemadmodum  autem  adunari  possumus  incorruptelse  et  immortalitati, 
nisi  prius  incorruptela  et  immortalitas  facta  fuisset  id  quod  et  nos,  ut  absorberetur 
quod  erat  corruptibile  ab  incorruptela  et  quod  erat  mortale  ab  immortalitate,  ut 
filiorum  adoptionem  perciperemus?  "  III.  21.  10:  E;  TOIVVV  6  TrpuT 
KKTSpx  avQpuTrov  Koti  IK  (TTTspfJ-XTOt;  eysv-vjQy,  sixbt;  ty  KOLI  TOV  dsvrspov  " 
l|  "Icatrvify  ysyevvyo-Qixi.  Et  ds  exsfvos  sx  yyc,  fAif^dif,  7rAa<TTy$  $e  CUVTOV  6  ®sot;, 

KKl    TOV    KVOtX.styothOC,lOVlJ,£VOV    SIC;    XVTOV    V7TO    TOV    ®£OV    7T£7rA.Xa'[4£VOV    CtvQp 

ex£tvia  T^C,  ysvvy<r£ca$  'e%eiv  6[j.oi6rviTOi.  E;$  T;  oZv  vahtv  ovx  'eA(z@e  %ovv  6  ©sot;,  « 
ex  Mxpiat;  svypyy<re  TVJV  TrAxtriv  ysvsa-Qur,  "Ivx  py  «AA»f  KKOLQ-IC,  ysvyTOti 
TO  <ru%6(j.evov  %,  aAA'  xvTOt;  Ixsivos  tzvaxstyahacicaQy  Tvipov(Jt.evYis  TVJC,  O^OIOTVITOC;;  III. 
23.  i:  IV.  38:  V.  36:  IV.  20:  V.  16,  19 — 21,  22.  In  working  out  this  thought 
Irenseus  verges  here  and  there  on  soteriological  naturalism  (see  especially  the  disqui 
sitions  regarding  the  salvation  of  Adam,  opposed  to  Tatian's  views,  in  III.  23).  But 
he  does  not  fall  into  this  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  as  regards  the  history 
of  Jesus,  he  has  been  taught  by  Paul  not  to  stop  at  the  incarnation,  but  to  view 
the  work  of  salvation  as  only  completed  by  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ 
(See  II.  20.  3:  "dominus  per  passionem  mortem  destruxit  et  solvit  errorem  cor- 
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is  perhaps  Irenaeus'  highest  merit,  from  a  historical  and  ecclesi 
astical  point  of  view,  to  have  worked  out  this  thought  in  preg 
nant  fashion  and  with  the  simplest  means,  i.e.,  without  the 
apparatus  of  the  Gnostics,  but  rather  by  the  aid  of  simple  and 
essentially  Biblical  ideas.  Moreover,  a  few  decades  later,  he 
and  Melito,  an  author  unfortunately  so  little  known  to  us,  were 
already  credited  with  this  merit.  For  the  author  of  the  so-called 
"Little  Labyrinth"  (Euseb.,  H.  E.  V.  28.  5)  can  indeed  boast 
with  regard  to  the  works  of  Justin,  Miltiades,  Tatian,  Clement, 
etc.,  that  they  declared  Christ  to  be  God,  but  then  continues: 
Tot  Elpyvaiov  TS  KXI  WlshiTuvos  vwti  TOOV  hoiTT&v  T/V  ay'sosT  /3//3A/&, 
Qiov  %»}  avQpu7rov  KaTKyyshXoyTK  TOV  Xpurrov  ("  Who  is  ignorant  of 
the  books  of  Irenaeus,  Melito,  and  the  rest,  which  proclaim 
Christ  to  be  God  and  man").  The  progress  in  theological  views 
is  very  precisely  and  appropriately  expressed  in  these  words.  The 
Apologists  also  professed  their  belief  in  the  full  revelation  of 
God  upon  earth,  that  is,  in  revelation  as  the  teaching  which 
necessarily  leads  to  immortality ; 1  but  Irenaeus  is  the  first  to  whom 
Jesus  Christ,  God  and  man,  is  the  centre  of  history  and  faith. 2 

ruptionemque  exterminavit,  et  ignorantiam  destruxit,  vitam  autem  manifestavit  et 
ostendit  veritatem  et  incorrupt! onem  donavit";  III.  16.  9:  III.  18.  I — 7  and  many 
other  passages),  that  is,  to  regard  Christ  as  having  performed  a  work.  Secondly, 
alongside  of  the  deification  of  Adam's  children,  viewed  as  a  mechanical  result  of 
the  incarnation,  he  placed  the  other  (apologetic)  thought,  viz.,  that  Christ,  as  the 
teacher,  imparts  complete  knowledge,  that  he  has  restored,  *.£.,  strengthened  the 
freedom  of  man,  and  that  redemption  (by  which  he  means  fellowship  with  God) 
therefore  takes  place  only  in  the  case  of  those  children  of  Adam  that  acknowledge 
the  truth  proclaimed  by  Christ  and  imitate  the  Redeemer  in  a  holy  life  (V.  i.  i.: 
"Non  enim  aliter  nos  discere  poteramus  quae  sunt  dei,  nisi  magister  noster,  verbum 
exsistens,  homo  factus  fuisset.  Neque  enim  alius  poterat  enarrare  nobis,  quse  sunt 
patris,  nisi  proprium  ipsius  verbum . .  .  Neque  rursus  nos  aliter  discere  poteramus, 
nisi  magistrum  nostrum  videntes  et  per  auditum  nostrum  vocem  eius  percipientes, 
ut  imitatores  quidem  operum,  factores  autem  sermonum  eius  facti,  communionemhabe- 
amus  cum  ipso",  and  many  other  passages.  We  find  a  combined  formula  in  III.  5.  3: 
"Christus  libertatem  hominibus  restauravit  et  attribuit  incorruptelse  haereditatem." 

1      Theophilus  also  did  not  see  further,  see  Wendt,  I.e.,  17  ff. 

i  Melito's  teaching  must  have  been  similar.  In  a  fragment  attributed  to  him 
(see  my  Texte  und  Untersuchungen  I.  i,  2  p.  255  ff.)  we  even  find  the  expression 
"#/  $vo  oixTioti  XpiFTov".  The  genuineness  of  the  fragment  is  indeed  disputed,  but, 
as  I  think,  without  grounds.  It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  the  formula  is  not 
found  in  Irenseus  (see  details  below).  The  first  Syriac  fragment  (Otto  IX.  p.  419) 
shows  that  Melito  also  view*  redemption  as  reunion  through  Christ. 
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Following  the  method  of  Valentinus,  he  succeeded  in  sketching 
a  history  of  salvation,  the  gradual  realising  of  the  ohovofAta 
®£ov  culminating  in  the  deification  of  believing  humanity,  but 
here  he  always  managed  to  keep  his  language  essentially  within 
the  limits  of  the  Biblical.  The  various  acting  aeons  of  the 
Gnostics  became  to  him  different  stages  in  the  saving  work  of 
the  one  Creator  and  his  Logos.  His  system  seemed  to  have 
absorbed  the  rationalism  of  the  Apologists  and  the  intel 
ligible  simplicity  of  their  moral  theology,  just  as  much  as  it 
did  the  Gnostic  dualism  with  its  particoloured  mythology. 
Revelation  had  become  history,  the  history  of  salvation ;  and 
dogmatics  had  in  a  certain  fashion  become  a  way  of  looking 
at  history,  the  knowledge  of  God's  ways  of  salvation  that  lead 
historically  to  an  appointed  goal.  * 

But,  as  this  realistic,  quasi-historical  view  of  the  subject  was 
by  no  means  completely  worked  out  by  Irenaeus  himself,  since 
the  theory  of  human  freedom  did  not  admit  of  its  logical 
development,  and  since  the  New  Testament  also  pointed  in  other 
directions,  it  did  not  yet  become  the  predominating  one  even 
in  the  third  century,  nor  was  it  consistently  carried  out  by  any 
one  teacher.  The  two  conceptions  opposed  to  it,  that  of  the 
early  Christian  eschatology  and  the  rationalistic  one,  were  still 
in  vogue.  The  two  latter  were  closely  connected  in  the  third 
century,  especially  in  the  West,  whilst  the  mystic  and  realistic 
view  was  almost  completely  lacking  there.  In  this  respect 
Tertullian  adopted  but  little  from  Irenaeus.  Hippolytus  also 
lagged  behind  him.  Teachers  like  Commodian,  Arnobius,  and 
Lactantius,  however,  wrote  as  if  there  had  been  no  Gnostic 
movement  at  all,  and  as  if  no  Antignostic  Church  theology 
existed.  The  immediate  result  of  the  work  carried  on  by  Ire 
naeus  and  the  Antignostic  teachers  in  the  Church  consisted  in 
the  fixing  of  tradition  and  in  the  intelligent  treatment  of  indi 
vidual  doctrines,  which  gradually  became  established.  The  most 

1  The  conception  of  the  stage  by  stage  development  of  the  economy  of  God 
and  the  corresponding  idea  of  ^several  covenants"  (I.  10.  3:  III.  n  — 15  and  else 
where)  denote  a  very  considerable  advance,  which  the  Church  teachers  owe  to  the 
controversy  with  Gnosticism,  or  to  the  example  of  the  Gnostics.  In  this  case  the 
origin  of  the  idea  is  quite  plain.  For  details  see  below. 
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important  will  be  set  forth  in  what  follows.  On  the  most  vital 
point,  the  introduction  of  the  philosophical  Christology  into  the 
Church's  rule  of  faith,  see  Chapter  7. 

The    manner    in    which    Irenaeus  undertook  his  great  task  of 
expounding    and    defending    orthodox  Christianity  in  opposition 
to    the    Gnostic    form    was    already    a    prediction  of  the  future. 
The    oldest    Christian    motives    and    hopes;    the    letter  of  both 
Testaments,    including    even    Pauline    thoughts;    moralistic    and 
philosophical    elements,    the    result    of  the  Apologists'  labours; 
and    realistic    and    mystical    features    balance  each  other  in  his 
treatment.      He    glides    over    from  the  one  to  the  other;  limits 
the  one  by  the  other;  plays  off  Scripture  against  reason,  tradi 
tion    against   the   obscurity  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  combats  fan 
tastic   speculation  by  an  appeal  sometimes  to  reason,  sometimes 
to  the  limits  of  human  knowledge.     Behind  all  this  and  domin 
ating    everything,    we    find    his    firm    belief   in  the  bestowal  of 
divine    incorruptibility    on    believers    through    the    work    of  the 
God-man.     This  eclectic  method  did  not  arise  from  shrewd  cal 
culation.     It    was    equally   the  result  of  a  rare  capacity  for  ap 
propriating  the  feelings  and  ideas  of  others,  combined  with  the 
conservative    instincts    that    guided    the    great  teacher,  and  the 
consequence    of   a    happy    blindness    to  the  gulf  which  lay  be 
tween   the  Christian  tradition  and  the  world  of  ideas  prevailing 
at  that  time.  Still  unconscious  of  the  greatest  problem,  Irenaeus 
with  inward  sincerity  sketched  out  that  future  dogmatic  method 
according    to    which   the  theology  compiled  by  an  eclectic  pro 
cess  is  to  be  nothing  else  than  the  simple  faith  itself,  this  being 
merely    illustrated    and    explained,  developed  and  by  that  very 
process    established,   as  far  as  "stands  in  the  Holy  Scripture", 
and — let    us    add — as  far  as  reason  requires.     But  Irenaeus  was 
already    obliged    to    decline    answering   the  question  as  to  how 
far  unexplained  faith  can  be  sufficient  for  most  Christians,  though 
nothing  but  this  explanation  can  solve  the  great  problems,  "  why 
more  covenants  than  one  were  given  to  mankind,  what  was  the 
character   of  each  covenant,  why  God  shut  up  every  man  unto 
unbelief,    why    the    Word    became    flesh  and  suffered,  why  the 
advent  of  the  Son  of  God  only  took  place  in  the  last  times  etc." 
(I.   10.  3).     The    relation    of   faith    and   theological  Gnosis  was 
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fixed  by  Irenaeus  to  the  effect  that  the  latter  is  simply  a  con 
tinuation  of  the  former. l  At  the  same  time,  however,  he  did 
not  clearly  show  how  the  collection  of  historical  statements  found 
in  the  confession  can  of  itself  guarantee  a  sufficient  and  ten 
able  knowledge  of  Christianity.  Here  the  speculative  theories 
are  as  a  matter  of  fact  quite  imbedded  in  the  historical  propo 
sitions  of  tradition.  Will  these  obscurities  remain  when  once 
the  Church  is  forced  to  compete  in  its  theological  system  with 
the  whole  philosophical  science  of  the  Greeks,  or  may  it  be 
expected  that,  instead  of  this  system  of  eclecticism  and  com 
promise,  a  method  will  find  acceptance  which,  distinguishing 
between  faith  and  theology,  will  interpret  in  a  new  and  specu 
lative  sense  the  whole  complex  of  tradition  ?  Irenaeus'  process 
has  at  least  this  one  advantage  over  the  other  method :  accord 
ing  to  it  everything  can  be  reckoned  part  of  the  faith,  provid 
ing  it  bears  the  stamp  of  truth,  without  the  faith  seeming  to 
alter  its  nature.  It  is  incorporated  in  the  theology  of  facts 
which  the  faith  here  appears  to  be.  *  The  latter,  however,  im 
perceptibly  becomes  a  revealed  system  of  doctrine  and  history; 
and  though  Irenaeus  himself  always  seeks  to  refer  everything 
again  to  the  " simple  faith"  (t^/A^  ?r/0T/$),  and  to  believing  sim 
plicity,  that  is,  to  the  belief  in  the  Creator  and  the  Son  of  God 
who  became  man,  yet  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  stop  the 
development  destined  to  transform  the  faith  into  knowledge  of 
a  theological  system.  The  pronounced  hellenising  of  the  Gospel, 

1  It  would  seem  from  some  passages  as  if  faith  and  theological  knowledge  were 
according  to  Irenseus  simply  related  as  the  "is"  and  the  "why".     As  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  did  express  himself  so  without  being  really  able  to  maintain  the  relation 
ship    thus    fixed;    for  faith  itself  must  also  to  some  extent  include  a  knowledge  of 
the    reason    and  aim  of  God's  ways  of  salvation.  Faith  and  theological  knowledge 
are  therefore,   after  all,  closely  interwoven  with  each  other.     Irenasus  merely  sought 
for    a    clear  distinction,  but  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  find  it  in  his  way.     The 
truth    rather    is    that    the    same  man,  who,  in  opposition   to  heresy,  condemned  an 
exaggerated    estimate    of   theoretical    knowledge,    contributed    a    great  deal  to  the 
transformation  of  that  faith  into  a  monistic  speculation. 

2  See  I.  10.  2:  Koet  oVrs  6  iruvv  Swards  *v  *6yu  rcSv  sv  roili;  s>cx*y<ri&i$ 

V  'srepct  rovruv  (scil.  than  the  regula  fidei)  spelt-  ou$£t$  yap  i/Trsp  rbv  $i$ 
6  ottrftsvyc,  sv  TW  Ao'yw  e^KTTuerei  Tyv  Trctp&dca-tv.  M<5<;  yap  xott  TV?£  «t/ 

ovre    6  TTO^V  Trepi  awryc,  Svvcepevoi;  etTrelv  £7rte6vai<r£v,  oUre  6  TO  fafyov 
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brought  about  by  the  Gnostic  systems,  was  averted  by  Irenseus 
and  the  later  ecclesiastical  teachers  by  preserving  a  great  portion 
of  the  early  Christian  tradition,  partly  as  regards  its  letter,  partly 
as  regards  its  spirit,  and  thus  rescuing  it  for  the  future.  But 
the  price  of  this  preservation  was  the  adoption  of  a  series  of 
"  Gnostic"  formulae.  Churchmen,  though  with  hesitation,  adopted 
the  adversary's  way  of  looking  at  things,  and  necessarily  did 
so,  because  as  they  became  ever  further  and  further  removed 
from  the  early-Christian  feelings  and  thoughts,  they  had  always 
more  and  more  lost  every  other  point  of  view.  The  old  Catholic 
Fathers  permanently  settled  a  great  part  of  early  tradition  for 
Christendom,  but  at  the  same  time  promoted  the  gradual  hellen- 
ising  of  Christianity. 

2.      The  Doctrines  of  the  Church. 

In  the  following  section  we  do  not  intend  to  give  a  present 
ation  of  the  theology  of  Irenaeus  and  the  other  Antignostic 
Church  teachers,  but  merely  to  set  forth  those  points  of  doctrine 
to  which  the  teachings  of  these  men  gave  currency  in  succeed 
ing  times. 

Against  the  Gnostic  theses  1  Irenaeus  and  his  successors,  apart 
from  the  proof  from  prescription,  adduced  the  following  intrin 
sic  considerations:  (i)  In  the  case  of  the  Gnostics  and  Marcion 
the  Deity  lacks  absoluteness,  because  he  does  not  embrace 
everything,  that  is,  he  is  bounded  by  the  kenoma  or  by  the 
sphere  of  a  second  God;  and  also  because  his  omnipresence, 
omniscience,  and  omnipotence  have  a  corresponding  limitation.  * 
(2)  The  assumption  of  divine  emanations  and  of  a  differentiated 

1  See    Bohringer's    careful    reviews    of   the    theology   of  Irenseus  and  Tertullian 
(Kirchengeschichte  in  Biographien,  Vol.  I.  1st  section,  ist  half  (2nd  ed.),  pp.  378 — 612, 
2nd  half,  pp.  484—739). 

2  To  the  proof  from  prescription  belong  the  arguments  derived  from  the  novelty 
and    contradictory    multiplicity    of  the  Gnostic  doctrines  as  well  as  the  proofs  that 
Greek  philosophy  is  the  original  source  of  heresy.  See  Iren.  II.  14.   i — 6;  Tertull. 
de    prsescr.    7;    Apolog.  47  and  other  places;  the  Philosophoumena  of  Hippolytus. 
On    Irenoeus'    criticism    of   Gnostic    theology    see    Kunze,    Gotteslehre  des  Irenaus, 
Leipzig,  1891,  p.  8  ff. 
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divine  pleroma  represents  the  Deity  as  a  composite,  i.e.,  *  finite 
being;  and,  moreover,  the  personification  of  the  divine  qualities 
is  a  mythological  freak,  the  folly  of  which  is  evident  as  soon 
as  one  also  makes  the  attempt  to  personify  the  affections  and 
qualities  of  man  in  a  similar  way.  ~  (3)  The  attempt  to  make  out 
conditions  existing  within  the  Godhead  is  in  itself  absurd  and 
audacious. 3  (4)  The  theory  of  the  passion  and  ignorance  of 
Sophia  introduces  sin  into  the  pleroma  itself,  i.e.,  into  the  God 
head.  4  With  this  the  weightiest  argument  against  the  Gnostic 
cosmogony  is  already  mentioned.  A  further  argument  against 
the  system  is  that  the  world  and  mankind  would  have  been 
incapable  of  improvement,  if  they  had  owed  their  origin  to 
ignorance  and  sin. 5  Irenaeus  and  Tertullian  employ  lengthy 
arguments  to  show  that  a  God  who  has  created  nothing  is  in- 

1  See   Irenaeus    II.    i.    2 — 4:    II.    31.  I.  Tertull.,  adv.  Marc.  I.  2 — 7.  Tertullian 
proves    that   there    can  be  neither  two  morally  similar,  nor  two  morally  dissimilar 
Deities 5  see  also  I.  15. 

2  See   Irenseus    II.    13.    Tertullian    (ad  Valent.  4)  very  appropriately  defined  the 
aeons    of  Ptolemy  as  u  personales  substantias  extra  deum  determmatas,  quas  Valen- 
tinus  in  ipsa  summa  divinitatis  ut  sensus  et  affectus  motus  incluserat." 

3  See     Irenseus,    I.e.,    and    elsewhere    in   the    2nd    Book,   Tertull.    adv.    Valent. 
in  several  passages.    Moreover,    Irenseus  still  treated  the  first  8  Ptolemaic  ceons  with 
more    respect  than  the  22  following,  because  here  at  least  there  was  some  appear 
ance    of    a  Biblical  foundation.     In  confuting  the  doctrine  of  seons  he  incidentally 
raised    several    questions    (II.    17.    2),    which  Church  theologians  discussed  in  later 
times,    with   reference    to    the    Son    and    Spirit.     "Quseritur  quemadmodum  emissi 
sunt    reliqui    seones?    Utrum    uniti  ei    qui  emiserit,  quemadmodum  a  sole  radii,  an 
effkabiliter    et  partiliter,  uti  sit  unusquisque  eorum  separatim  et  suam  figurationem 
habens,    quemadmodum   ab  homine  homo .  . .  Aut  secundum  germinationem,  quem 
admodum    ab    arbore    rami?    Et    utrum    eiusdem    substantise   exsistebant  his  qui  se 
emiserunt,  an  ex  altera  quadam  substantia  substantiam  habentes?  Et  utrum  in  eodem 
emissi    sunt,    ut    eiusdem    temporis  essent  sibi  ? . . .     Et  utrum  simplices  quidam  et 
uniformes    et    undique    sibi    sequales    et    similes,   quemadmodum  spiritus  et  lumina 
emissa   sunt,   an    compositi    et  differentes " ?  See  also  II.  17.  4:  "  Si  autem  velut  a 
lumine   lumina    accensa   sunt . . .    velut    verbi    gratia    a    facula  faculse,  generatione 
quidem  et  magnitudine  fortasse  distabunt  ab  invicem ;  eiusdem  autem  substantise  cum 
sint    cum    principe    emissionis    ipsorum,    aut  omnes  impassibiles  perseverant  aut  et 
pater    ipsorum    participabit   passiones.     Neque  enim  quse-  postea  accensa  est  facula, 
alterum    lumen  habebit  quam  illud  quod  ante  earn  fuit."    Here  we  have  already  a 
statement  of  the  logical  reasons,  which  in  later  times  were  urged  against  the  Arian 
doctrine. 

4  See  Iren.  II.  17.  5  and  II.  18. 
6    See  Iren.  II.  4.  2. 
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conceivable,  and  that  a  Demiurge  occupying  a  position  along 
side  of  or  below  the  Supreme  Being  is  self-contradictory,  inas 
much  as  he  sometimes  appears  higher  than  this  Supreme  Being, 
and  sometimes  so  weak  and  limited  that  one  can  no  longer 
look  on  him  as  a  God.  l  The  Fathers  everywhere  argue  on 
behalf  of  the  Gnostic  Demiurge  and  against  the  Gnostic  supreme 
God.  It  never  occurs  to  them  to  proceed  in  the  opposite  way 
and  prove  that  the  supreme  God  may  be  the  Creator.  All 
their  efforts  are  rather  directed  to  show  that  the  Creator  of  the 
world  is  the  only  and  supreme  God,  and  that  there  can  be 
no  other  above  this  one.  This  attitude  of  the  Fathers  is  char 
acteristic;  for  it  proves  that  the  apologetico-philosophical  theol 
ogy  was  their  fundamental  assumption.  The  Gnostic  (Marcionite) 
supreme  God  is  the  God  of  religion,  the  God  of  redemption; 
the  Demiurge  is  the  being  required  to  explain  the  world.  The 
intervention  of  the  Fathers  on  his  behalf,  that  is,  their  assuming 
him  as  the  basis  of  their  arguments,  reveals  what  was  fund 
amental  and  what  was  accidental  in  their  religious  teaching. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  it  shows  plainly  that  they  did  not 
understand  or  did  not  feel  the  fundamental  problem  that  troubled 
and  perplexed  the  Gnostics  and  Marcion,  viz.,  the  qualitative 
distinction  between  the  spheres  of  creation  and  redemption. 
They  think  they  have  sufficiently  explained  this  distinction  by 
the  doctrine  of  human  freedom  and  its  consequences.  Accord 
ingly  their  whole  mode  of  argument  against  the  Gnostics  and 
Marcion  is,  in  point  of  content,  of  an  abstract,  philosophico- 

1  Tertullian  in  particular  argued  in  great  detail  (adv.  Marc.  I.  9—19)  that  every 
God  must,  above  all,  have  revealed  himself  as  a  creator.  In  opposition  to  Marcion's 
rejection  of  all  natural  theology,  he  represents  this  science  as  the  foundation  of  all 
religious  belief.  In  this  connection  he  eulogised  the  created  world  (I.  13)  and  at 
the  same  time  (see  also  the  2nd  Book)  argued  in  favour  of  the  Demiurge,  z>.,  of 
the  one  true  God.  Irenseus  urged  a  series  of  acute  and  weighty  objections  to  the 
cosmogony  of  the  Valentinians  (see  II.  I — 5),  and  showed  how  untenable  was  the 
idea  of  the  Demiurge  as  an  intermediate  being.  The  doctrines  that  the  Supreme 
Being  is  unknown  (II.  6),  that  the  Demiurge  is  the  blind  instrument  of  higher  aeons, 
that  the  world  was  created  against  the  will  of  the  Supreme  God,  and,  lastly,  that 
our  world  is  the  imperfect  copy  of  a  higher  one  were  also  opposed  by  him  with 
rational  arguments.  His  refutation  of  the  last  conception  is  specially  remarkable 
(II.  7).  On  the  idea  that  God  did  not  create  the  world  from  eternal  matter  see 
Tertull.,  adv.  Hermog. 
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rational  kind. l  As  a  rule  they  do  not  here  carry  on  their 
controversy  with  the  aid  of  reasons  taken  from  the  deeper  views 
of  religion.  As  soon  as  the  rational  argument  fails,  however, 
there  is  really  an  entire  end  to  the  refutation  from  inner  grounds, 
at  least  in  the  case  of  Tertullian ;  and  the  contest  is  shifted  into 
the  sphere  of  the  rule  of  faith  and  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Hence, 
for  example,  they  have  not  succeeded  in  making  much  impression 
on  the  heretical  Christology  from  dogmatic  considerations,  though 
in  this  respect  Irenaeus  was  still  very  much  more  successful  than 
Tertullian. "  Besides,  in  adv.  Marc.  II.  27,  the  latter  betrayed 
what  interest  he  took  in  the  preexistent  Christ  as  distinguished 
from  God  the  Father.  It  is  not  expedient  to  separate  the  argu 
ments  advanced  by  the  Fathers  against  the  Gnostics  from  their 
own  positive  teachings,  for  these  are  throughout  dependent 
on  their  peculiar  attitude  within  the  sphere  of  Scripture  and 
tradition. 

Irenaeus  and  Hippolytus  have  been  rightly  named  Scripture 
theologians;  but  it  is  a  strange  infatuation  to  think  that  this 
designation  characterises  them  as  evangelical.  If  indeed  we  here 
understand  " evangelical"  in  the  vulgar  sense,  the  term  may 
be  correct,  only  in  this  case  it  means  exactly  the  same  as 
"Catholic".  But  if  "evangelical"  signifies  "early-Christian", 
then  it  must  be  said  that  Scripture  theology  was  not  the  pri 
mary  means  of  preserving  the  ideas  of  primitive  Christianity  ;  for, 
as  the  New  Testament  Scriptures  were  also  regarded  as  inspired 
documents  and  were  to  be  interpreted  according  to  the  regula, 
their  content  was  just  for  that  reason  apt  to  be  obscured.  Both 
Marcion  and  the  chiefs  of  the  Valentinian  school  had  also  been 
Scripture  theologians.  Irenaeus  and  Hippolytus  merely  followed 
them.  Now  it  is  true  that  they  very  decidedly  argued  against 
the  arbitrary  method  of  interpreting  the  Scriptures  adopted  by 
Valentinus,  and  compared  it  to  the  process  of  forming  the  mosaic  pic- 

1  But  tliis  very  method  of  argument  was  without  doubt  specially  impressive  in 
the  case  of  the  educated,  and  it  is  these  alone  of  whom  we  are  here  speaking. 
On  the  decay  of  Gnosticism  after  the  end  of  the  2nd  century,  see  Kenan,  Origines, 
VoL  VIL,  p.  113  ff. 

3  See  his  arguments  that  the  Gnostics  merely  assert  that  they  have  only  one 
Christ,  whereas  they  actually  possess  several,  III.  16.  I,  8  and  elsewhere. 
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ture  of  a  king  into  the  mosaic  picture  of  a  fox,  and  the  poems  of  Homer 
into  any  others  one  might  choose ; l  but  they  just  as  decidedly  protest 
ed  against  the  rejection  by  Apelles  and  Marcion  of  the  allegorical 
method  of  interpretation,  °  and  therefore  were  not  able  to  set  up  a 
canon  really  capable  of  distinguishing  their  own  interpretation  from 
that  of  the  Gnostics. 3  The  Scripture  theology  of  the  old  Catho 
lic  Fathers  has  a  twofold  aspect.  The  religion  of  the  Scripture 
is  no  longer  the  original  form;  it  is  the  mediated,  scientific 
one  to  be  constructed  by  a  learned  process;  it  is,  on  its  part, 
the  strongest  symptom  of  the  secularisation  that  has  begun.  In 
a  word,  it  is  the  religion  of  the  school,  first  the  Gnostic  then 
the  ecclesiastical.  But  it  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  a  whole 
some  reaction  against  enthusiastic  excess  and  moralistic  frigidity ; 
and  the  correct  sense  of  the  letter  will  from  the  first  obtain 
imperceptible  recognition  in  opposition  to  the  " spirit"  arbitra 
rily  read  into  it,  and  at  length  banish  this  "spirit"  completely. 
Irenaeus  certainly  tried  to  mark  off  the  Church  use  of  the  Scriptures 
as  distinguished  from  the  Gnostic  practice.  He  rejects  the  ac 
commodation  theory  of  which  some  Gnostics  availed  themselves ; 4 
he  emphasises  more  strongly  than  these  the  absolute  sufficiency 
of  the  Scriptures  by  repudiating  all  esoteric  doctrines; 6  he  re 
jects  all  distinction  between  different  kinds  of  inspiration  in  the 
sacred  books ; 6  he  lays  down  the  maxim  that  the  obscure  pas- 

*    See  Iren.,  I.  9  and  elsewhere;  Tertull.,  de  prsescr.  39,  adv.  Valent.  passim. 

2  See  Tertull.,  adv.  Marc.  II.  19,  21,  22:  III.  5,  6,  14,  19:  V.  I.;  Orig.  Comm. 
in  Matth.,  T.  XV.  3,  Opp.  III.,  p.  655:  Comm.  in  ep.  ad  Rom.,  T.  II.  i2.Opp.  IV., 
p.  494  sq.;  Pseudo-Orig.  Adamantius,  De  recta  in  deum  fide;  Orig.  I.  pp.  808,  817. 

s  For  this  reason  Tertullian  altogether  forbade  exegetic  disputes  with  the  Gnostics, 
see  de  praascr.  16 — 19:  "Ego  non  ad  scripturas  provocandum  est  nee  in  his  con- 
stituendum  certamen,  in  quibus  aut  nulla  aut  incerta  victoria  est  aut  parum  certa." 

4  See  Iren.,  III.  5.  i  :  III.  12.  6. 

5  See    Iren.,    III.    14.  2:  III.  15.   i;  Tertull.,  de  praescr.  25:  "Scripturse  quidem 
perfectce   sunt,  quippe  a  verbo  dei  et  spiritu  eius  dictae,  nos  autem  secundum  quod 
minores    sumus    et   novissimi  a  verbo  dei  et  spiritu  eius,  secundum  hoc  et  scientia 
mysteriorum  eius  indigemus." 

6  See  Iren.  II.  35.  2  :  IV.  34,  35  and  elsewhere.    Irenaeus  also  asserted  that  the 
translation  of  the  Septuagint  (III.  21.  4)  was  inspired.     The  repudiation  of  different 
kinds    of   inspiration    in    the    Scriptures    likewise    involved  the  rejection  of  all  the 
critical    views    of   the    Gnostics  that  were  concealed  behind  that  assumption.     The 
Alexandrians  were  the  first  who  again  to  some  extent  adopted  these  critical  principles. 
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sages  are  to  be  interpreted  from  the  clear  ones,  not  vice  versa ; l 
but  this  principle  being  in  itself  ambiguous,  it  is  rendered  quite 
unequivocal  by  the  injunction  to  interpret  everything  accord 
ing  to  the  rule  of  faith  2  and,  in  the  case  of  all  objectionable 
passages,  to  seek  the  type. 3  Not  only  did  Irenaeus  explain 
the  Old  Testament  allegorically,  in  accordance  with  traditional 
usage ; 4  but  according  to  the  principle :  "  with  God  there  is 
nothing  without  purpose  or  due  signification"  ("nihil  vacuum 
neque  sine  signo  apud  deum ")  (IV.  21.  3),  he  was  also  the 
first  to  apply  the  scientific  and  mystical  explanation  to  the 
New  Testament,  and  was  consequently  obliged  to  adopt  the 
Gnostic  exegesis,  which  was  imperative  as  soon  as  the  apostolic 
writings  were  viewed  as  a  New  Testament.  He  regards  the 
fact  of  Jesus  handing  round  food  to  those  lying  at  table  as 
signifying  that  Christ  also  bestows  life  on  the  long  dead  gen 
erations;5  and,  in  the  parable  of  the  Samaritan,  he  interprets 
the  host  as  the  Spirit  and  the  two  denarii  as  the  Father  and 
Son. 6  To  Irenaeus  and  also  to  Tertullian  and  Hippolytus  all 
numbers,  incidental  circumstances,  etc.,  in  the  Holy  Scriptures 
are  virtually  as  significant  as  they  are  to  the  Gnostics,  and 
hence  the  only  question  is  what  hidden  meaning  we  are  to  give 
to  them.  "  Gnosticism "  is  therefore  here  adopted  by  the 
ecclesiastical  teachers  in  its  full  extent,  proving  that  this  "  Gnos 
ticism  "  is  nothing  else  than  the  learned  construction  of  religion 
with  the  scientific  means  of  those  days.  As  soon  as  Church 
men  were  forced  to  bring  forward  their  proofs  and  proceed  to 
put  the  same  questions  as  the  " Gnostics",  they  were  obliged 
to  work  by  their  method.  Allegory,  however,  was  required  in 

1  See  Iren.  II.  10.  I  :  II.  27.  I,  2. 

2  See  Iren.  II.  25.  I. 

3  Irenseus    appropriates    the    words    of   an    Asia  Minor  presbyter  when  he  says 
(TV.  31.  i):  De  his  quidem  delictis,  de  quibus  ipsse  scripturse  increpant  patriarchas 
et    prophetas,    nos    non    oportere   exprobare  eis  .  .  .  de  quibus  autem  scripturae  non 
increpant  (scil.  delictis),  sed  simpliciter  sunt  positse,  nos  non  debere  fieri  accusatores, 
sed  typum  quasrere." 

4  See,  e.g.)  IV.  20.  12  where  he  declares  the  three  spies  whom  Rahab  entertained 
to  be  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit. 

5  See  Iren.  IV.  22.  I. 
e    See  Iren.  III.  17.  3. 
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order  to  establish  the  continuity  of  the  tradition  from  Adam 
down  to  the  present  time — not  merely  down  to  Christ — against 
the  attacks  of  the  Gnostics  and  Marcion.  By  establishing  this 
continuity  a  historical  truth  was  really  also  preserved.  For  the 
rest,  the  disquisitions  of  Irenaeus,  Tertullian,  and  Hippolytus 
were  to  such  an  extent  borrowed  from  their  opponents  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  problem  that  they  propounded  and  discussed 
as  the  result  of  their  own  thirst  for  knowledge.  This  fact  not 
only  preserved  to  their  works  an  early-Christian  character  as 
compared  with  those  of  the  Alexandrians,  but  also  explains 
why  they  frequently  stop  in  their  positive  teachings,  when  they 
believe  they  have  confuted  their  adversaries.  Thus  we  find 
neither  in  Irenseus  nor  Tertullian  a  discussion  of  the  relation 
of  the  Scriptures  to  the  rule  of  faith.  From  the  way  in  which 
they  appeal  to  both  we  can  deduce  a  series  of  important  pro 
blems,  which,  however,  the  Fathers  themselves  did  not  formulate 
and  consequently  did  not  answer.  l 

The  doctrine  of  God  was  fixed  by  the  old  Catholic  Fathers  for 
the  Christendom  of  succeeding  centuries,  and  in  fact  both  the 
methodic  directions  for  forming  the  idea  of  God  and  their  results 
remained  unchanged.  With  respect  to  the  former  they  occupy 
a  middle  position  between  the  renunciation  of  all  knowledge — 
for  God  is  not  abyss  and  silence — and  the  attempt  to  fathom 
the  depths  of  the  Godhead.  "  Tertullian,  influenced  by  the  Stoics, 
strongly  emphasised  the  possibility  of  attaining  a  knowledge  of 
God.  Irenseus,  following  out  an  idea  which  seems  to  anticipate 
the  mysticism  of  later  theologians,  made  love  a  prelimin 
ary  condition  of  knowledge  and  plainly  acknowledged  it  as 
the  principle  of  knowledge. 3  God  can  be  known  from  revel- 

1  Justin  had  already  noted  certain  peculiarities  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  distin 
guished  from  profane  writings.  Tertullian  speaks  of  two  proprieties  iudaicce  literatures 
in  adv.  Marc.  III.  5.  6.    But  the  Alexandrians  were  the  first  to  propound  any  kind 
of  complete  theories  of  inspiration. 

2  See  above  p.  233,  note  2,  Kunze,  I.e. 

3  See  Iren  ,  II.  26.  I,  13.  4:  "Sic  et  in  reliquis  omnibus  nulli  similis  erit  omnium 
pater    hominum    pusillitati:    et    dicitur    quidem  secunclum  hsec  propter  delectionem, 
sentitur    autem    super  hsec    secundum  magnitudinem."     Irenseus  expressly  says  that 
God   cannot  be  known  as  regards  his  greatness,  i.e.,  absolutely,  but  that  he  can  be 
known    as    regards    his   love,   IV.    20.    I  :    "Igitur  secuudum  magnitudem  non  est 
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ation,1  because  he  has  really  revealed  himself,  that  is,  both  by 
the  creation  and  the  word  of  revelation.  Irenaeus  also  taught 
that  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  God,  as  the  creator  and  guide, 
can  be  obtained  from  the  creation,  and  indeed  this  knowledge 
always  continues,  so  that  all  men  are  without  excuse. 2  In  this 
case  the  prophets,  the  Lord  himself,  the  Apostles,  and  the 
Church  teach  no  more  and  nothing  else  than  what  must  be 
already  plain  to  the  natural  consciousness.  Irenaeus  certainly 
did  not  succeed  in  reconciling  this  proposition  with  his  former 
assertion  that  the  knowledge  of  God  springs  from  love  resting 
on  revelation.  Irenaeus  also  starts,  as  Apologist  and  Antignostic, 
with  the  God  who  is  the  First  Cause.  Every  God  who  is  not  that 
is  a  phantom ; 3  and  every  sublime  religious  state  of  mind  which 

cognoscere  deum,  impossibile  est  enim  mehsurari  patrem ;  secundum  autem  dilect- 
ionem  eius — hsec  est  enim  quae  nos  per  verbum  eius  perducit  ad  deum — obedientes 
ei  semper  discimus  quoniam  est  tantus  deus  etc."  5  in  IV.  20.  4  the  knowledge  of 
God  "secundum  dilectionem"  is  more  closely  defined  by  the  words  "-per  verbum 
eius  lesum  Christum."  The  statements  in  §§  5  and  6  are,  however,  specially  import 
ant:  they  who  are  pure  in  heart  will  see  God.  God's  omnipotence  and  goodness 
remove  the  impossibility  of  man  knowing  him.  Man  comes  to  know  him  gradually, 
in  proportion  as  he  is  revealed  and  through  love,  until  he  beholds  him  in  a  state 
of  perfection.  He  must  be  in  God  in  order  to  know  God:  uo-Trep  of  PASTTOVTSI;  TO 
$>£$  SVTJG  ffo*  T°V  tywTOt;  xoti  TV,C,  AxpTrpoTyTOS  aurov  (j.£T£%ov(riv,  OVTWC,  01  (3hz- 

7TOVTSS     TOV     ®£OV     gVTC£    SI(Tl    TOV    ®£OV,    /jt,eT£%OVT£$    OCVTOV    TVJ£    hCtfiTT pOTtfTOt;.    K#<    dlOC 

TOVTO  6  a^wptfTCi;  xat  uxotTtzhyxTOt  xc&i  u6paro$  6pwf4£vov  savrov  . ,  .  role;  ma-Toli; 
7rcep£<T%£v,  Yvx  ^uoTToi^a-y  TOIK;  %capovvTtzi;  v.oti  P^TTOVTZI;  U.VTOV  diet  7ri<7T£cat;.  See 
also  what  follows  down  to  the  words:  /ufro^if  ®£ov  Itrrl  rb  yivwtrxfiv  ®EOV  xca 
&7roAiZV£iv  rv\c,  %py(rr6'TyTO$  otvrov,  et  homines  igitur  videbunt  deum,  ut  vivant,  per 
visionem  immortales  facti  et  pertingentes  usque  in  deum.  Sentences  of  this  kind 
where  rationalism  is  neutralised  by  mysticism  we  seek  for  in  Tertullian  in  vain. 

1  See  Iren.,  IV.  6.  4:  'E2/£#|fv  ypoic,  6  xvpiog,  rdri  ®ebv  eidiveu  oii$st$  $vvaerout  pi) 

®£ov    3i3xt,xvTOi;,   Tovr£<rriv,    uvev  ®£ov  py  iyivcaa-K£(rQiXi  rbv  ®£ov  alro  $e  TO 
->e£(r&oii    TOV    ®sbv    bshy(j.x    HVKI  TOV  TT&TpJt;,    TvuvovTOtt  "/ap  OCVTOV  olc,  otv  XTTO- 
6  vfot;. 

2  Iren.  II.  6.  I,  9.  I,  27.2:  111.25.1:  " Providentiam  habet  deus  omnium  propter 
hoc    et   consilium    dat :    consilium    autem  dans  adest  his,  qui  morum  providentiam 
habent.     Necesse    est   igitur   ea    quae    providentur  et  gubernantur  cognoscere  suum 
directorem;  quse  quidem  non  sunt  irrationalia  neque  vana,  sed  habent  sensibilitatem 
perceptam  de  providentia  dei.     Et  propter  hoc  ethnicorum  quidam,  qui  minus  ille- 
cebris  ac  voluptatibus  servierunt,  et  non  in  tantum  superstitione  idolorum  coabducti 
sunt,  providentia  eius  mod  licet  tenuiter,  tamen  conversi  sunt,  ut  dicerent  fabricatorem 
huius  universitatis  patrem  omnium  providentem  et  disponentem  secundum  nos  mundum." 
Tertull.,  de  testim.  animae;  Apolog.  17. 

3  See  Iren.,  IV.  6.  2 ;  Tertull.,  adv.  Marc.  I,  IL 
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does  not  include  the  feeling  of  dependence  upon  God  as  the 
Creator  is  a  deception.  It  is  the  extremest  blasphemy  to  de 
grade  God  the  Creator,  and  it  is  the  most  frightful  machination 
of  the  devil  that  has  produced  the  blasphemia  creatoris.  J  Like 
the  Apologists,  the  early  Catholic  Fathers  confess  that  the 
doctrine  of  God  the  Creator  is  the  first  and  most  important  of 
the  main  articles  of  Christian  faith;2  the' belief  in  his  oneness 
as  well  as  his  absoluteness  is  the  main  point. 3  God  is  all  light, 
all  understanding,  all  Logos,  all  active  spirit ; 4  everything  an- 
thropopathic  and  anthropomorphic  is  to  be  conceived  as  in 
compatible  with  his  nature. 5  The  early-Catholic  doctrine  of 
God  shows  an  advance  beyond  that  of  the  Apologists,  in  so 
far  as  God's  attributes  of  goodness  and  righteousness  are  ex 
pressly  discussed,  and  it  is  proved  in  opposition  to  Marcion  that 

1  See  Iren.,  V.  26.  2. 

2  See  Iren.,  II.  i.  I  and  the  Hymn  II.  30.  9. 

3  See    Iren.,    III.    8.  3.    Very  pregnant  are  Irenaeus'  utterances  in  II.  34.  4  and 
II.   30.    9 :    "  Principal!    enim    debet    in    omnibus  et  dominari  voluntas  dei,  reliqua 
autem    omnia   huic    cedere    et    subdita  esse  et  in  servitium  dedita"...  "substantia 
omnium  voluntas  dei  5"  see  also  the  fragment  V.  in  Harvey,  Iren.,  Opp.  II.  p.  477  sq. 
Because    everything    originates  with  God  and  the  existence  of  eternal  metaphysical 
contrasts  is  therefore  impossible  the  following  proposition  (IV.  2,  4),  which  is  proved 
from  the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus,  holds  good:  " ex  una  substantia  esse 
omnia,  id  est  Abraham  et  Moysem  et  prophetas,  etiam  ipsum  dominum." 

*    See  Iren.  II.  28.  4,  5:  IV.  n.  2. 

5  Tertullian  also  makes  the  same  demand  (e.g.,  adv.  Marc.  II.  27);  for  his  asser 
tion  "deum  corpus  esse"  (adv.  Prax.  7:  "Quis  enim  negabit,  deum  corpus  esse, 
etsi  deus  spiritus  est?  spiritus  enim  corpus  sui  generis  in  sua  effigie")  must  be 
compared  with  his  realistic  doctrine  of  the  soul  (de  anima  6)  as  well  as  with  the 
proposition  formulated  in  de  carne  II :  aomne  quod  est,  corpus  est  sui  generis;  nihil 
est  incorporale,  nisi  quod  non  est."  Tertullian  here  followed  a  principle  of  Stoic 
philosophy,  and  in  this  case  by  no  means  wished  to  teach  that  the  Deity  has  a 
human  form,  since  he  recognised  that  man's  likeness  to  God  consists  merely  in 
his  spiritual  qualities.  On  the  contrary  Melito  ascribed  to  God  a  corporeal  existence 
of  a  higher  type  (Eusebius  mentions  a  work  of  this  bishop  under  the  title  "o  irspi 
sva'cafj-txTOv  ®sov  Atfyc$",  and  Origen  reckoned  him  among  the  teachers  who  recognised 
that  man  had  also  a  likeness  to  God  in  form  (in  body);  see  my  Texte  und  Unter- 
suchungen  I.  I.  2,  pp.  243,  248.  In  the  second  century  the  realistic  eschatological 
ideas  no  doubt  continued  to  foster  in  wide  circles  the  popular  idea  that  God  had 
a  form  and  a  kind  of  corporeal  existence.  A  middle  position  between  these  ideas 
and  that  of  Tertullian  and  the  Stoics  seems  to  have  been  taken  up  by  Lactantius 
(Instit.  div.  VII.  9,  21;  de  ira  dei  2.  18.). 
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they    are    not    mutually   exclusive,  but  necessarily  involve  each 
other. 1 

In  the  case  of  the  Logos  doctrine  also,  Tertullian  and  Hippo- 
lytus  simply  adopted  and  developed  that  of  the  Apologists, 
whilst  Irenaeus  struck  out  a  path  of  his  own.  In  the  Apologeti- 
cum  (c.  21)  Tertullian  set  forth  the  Logos  doctrine  as  laid  down 
by  Tatian,  the  only  noteworthy  difference  between  him  and  his 
predecessor  consisting  in  the  fact  that  the  appearance  of  the 
Logos  in  Jesus  Christ  was  the  uniform  aim  of  his  presentation. 2 

1  See  Iren.,  III.  25.  2;  Tertull.,  adv.  Marc.  I.  23 — 28:  II.  n  sq.  Hippolytus 
briefly  defined  his  doctrine  of  God  in  Phil.  X.  32.  The  advance  beyond  the. 
Apologists'  idea  of  God  consists  not  only  in  the  thorough  discussion  of  God's 
attributes  of  goodness  and  righteousness,  but  also  in  the  view,  which  is  now 
much  more  vigorously  worked  out,  that  the  Almighty  Creator  has  no  other  purpose 
in  his  world  than  the  salvation  of  mankind.  See  the  loth  Greek  fragment  of  Iren 
aeus  (Harvey,  II.  p.  480)5  Tertull.,  de  orat.  4:  "Sumrna  est  voluntatis  dei  salus 
eorum,  quos  adoptavit";  de  paenit.  2:  "Bonorum  dei  unus  est  titulus,  salus  hominum"; 
adv.  Marc.  II.  27:  "Nihil  tarn  dignum  deo  quam  salus  hominis."  They  had  here 
undeniably  learned  from  Marcion;  see  adv.  Marc.  I.  17.  In  the  first  chapters  of  the 
work  de  orat,  however,  in  which  Tertullian  expounds  the  Lord's  Prayer,  he  succeeded 
in  unfolding  the  meaning  of  the  Gospel  in  a  way  such  as  was  never  possible  for 
him  elsewhere.  The  like  remark  may  be  made  of  Origen's  work  de  orat.,  and,  in 
general,  in  the  case  of  most  authors  who  interpreted  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  the 
succeeding  period.  This  prayer  kept  alive  the  knowledge  of  the  deepest  meaning 
of  the  Gospel. 

3  Apol.  21  :  "Necesse  et  igitur  pauca  de  Christo  ut  deo...  Jam  ediximus  deum 
universitatem  hanc  mundi  verbo  et  ratione  et  virtute  molitum.  Apud  vestros  quoque 
sapientes  Aoycv,  id.  est  sermonem  et  rationem,  constat  artificem  videri  universitatis." 
(An  appeal  to  Zeno  and  Cleanthes  follows).  "  Et  nos  autem  sermoni  atque  rationi 
itemque  virtuti,  per  quse  omnia  molitum  deum  ediximus,  propriam  substantiam  spi- 
ritum  inscribimus,  cui  et  sermo  insit  pronuntianti  et  ratio  adsit  disponenti  et  virtus 
praesit  perficienti.  Hunc  ex  deo  prolatum  didicimus  et  prolatione  generatum  et  id- 
circo  filium  dei  et  deum  dictum  ex  unitate  substantise,  nam  et  deus  spiritus  (that 
is,  the  antemundane  Logos  is  the  Son  of  God).  Et  cum  radius  ex  sole  porrigitur, 
portio  ex  summa;  sed  sol  erit  in  radio,  quia  solis  est  radius  nee  separatur  sub- 
stantia  sed  extenditur  (cf.  adv.  Prax.  8).  Ita  de  spiritu  spiritus  et  deo  deus  ut  lumen  de 
lumine  accensum.  Manet  integra  et  indefecta  materiae  matrix,  etsi  plures  inde  traduces 
qualitatis  mutueris  :  ita  et  quod  de  deo  profectum  est,  deus  est  et  dei  films  et  unus 
ambo.  Ita  et  de  spiritu  spiritus  et  de  deo  deus  modulo  alternum  numerum,  gradu 
non  statu  fecit,  et  a  matrice  non  recessit  sed  excessit.  Iste  igitur  dei  radius,  ut  retro 
semper  prsedicabatur,  delapsus  in  virginem  quandam  et  in  utero  eius  caro  figuratus 
nascitur  homo  deo  mixtus.  Caro  spiritu  instructa  nutritur,  adolescit,  adfatur,  docet, 
operatur  et  Christus  est."  Tertullian  adds :  "  Recipite  interim  hanc  fabulam,  similis 
est  vestris."  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  heathen  must  have  viewed  this  statement  as 
a  philosophical  speculation  with  a  mythological  conclusion.  It  is  very  instructive 
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He  fully  explained  his  Logos  doctrine  in  his  work  against  the 
Monarchian  Praxeas. l  Here  he  created  the  formulae  of  succeed 
ing  orthodoxy  by  introducing  the  ideas  "  substance"  and  "  person  " 
and  by  framing,  despite  of  the  most  pronounced  subordination- 
ism  and  a  purely  economical  conception  of  the  Trinity,  defini 
tions  of  the  relations  between  the  persons  which  could  be  fully 
adopted  in  the  Nicene  creed.  *  Here  also  the  philosophical  and 
cosmological  interest  prevails;  the  history  of  salvation  appears 
only  to  be  the  continuation  of  that  of  the  cosmos.  This  system  is 
distinguished  from  Gnosticism  by  the  history  of  redemption 
appearing  as  the  natural  continuation  of  the  history  of  creation 
and  not  simply  as  its  correction.  The  thought  that  the  unity 
of  the  Godhead  is  shown  in  the  una  substantia  and  the  una 
dominatio  was  worked  out  by  Tertullian  with  admirable  clear 
ness.  According  to  him  the  unfolding  of  this  one  substance 
into  several  heavenly  embodiments,  or  the  administration  of  the 
divine  sovereignty  by  emanated  persons  cannot  endanger  the 

to  ascertain  that  in  Hippolytus'  book  against  Noetus  "the  setting  forth  of  the  truth" 
(c.  10  ff.)  he  begins  with  the  proposition:  ®s6c,  l/3ct/Atf3jf  xotrpov  xria-cu.  The  Logos 
whose  essence  and  working  are  described  merely  went  forth  to  realise  this  intention. 

1  See  Hagemann,  Die  romische  Kirche  (1864),  p.  172  ff. 

2  See  my  detailed  exposition  of  the  orthodox  side  of  Tertullian's  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity    ("orthodox"    in  the  later  sense  of  the  word),  in  Vol.  IV.    There  it  is  also 
shown    that   these    formulae    were    due  to   Tertullian's  juristic  bias.     The  formulae, 
"una  substantia,  tres  persons  ",   never  alternates  in  his  case  with  the  others,  "una 
natura,  tres  persona"',  and  so  it  remained  for  a  longtime  in  the  West;  they  did  not 
speak  of  "natures"  but  of  "substances"  ("nature"  in  this  connection  is  very  rare 
down  to  the  5th  century).     What  makes  this  remarkable  is  the  fact  that  Tertullian 
always  uses  "substance"  in  the  concrete  sense  "individual  substance  "  and  has  even 
expressed    himself   precisely    on    the    point.     He    says  in  de  anima  32:  "aliud  est 
substantia,    aliud    natura    substantiae;    siquidem    substantia  propria  est  rei  cuiusque, 
natura  vero  potest  esse  communis.     Suscipe  exemplum:  substantia  est  lapis,  ferrum; 
duritia  lapidis  et  ferri  natura  substantiae  est.     Duritia  (natura)  communicat,  substantia 
discordat.     Mollitia    lanae,  mollitia  plumae  pariant  naturalia  eorum,  substantiva  non 
pariant ...     Et    tune    naturae    similitudo    notatur,  cum  substantiae  dissimilitudo  con- 
spicitur.     Men    and    animals  are  similar  natura,  but  not  substantial     We  see  that 
Tertullian    in    so    far    as    he    designated    Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  as  one  substance 
expressed    their    unity    as    strongly    as  possible.     The  only  idea  intelligible  to  the 
majority    was    a  juristic  and  political  notion,  viz.,  that  the  Father,  who  is  the  tota 
substantia,     sends     forth   officials    whom    he    entrusts    with    the   administration    of 
the    monarchy.     The   legal    fiction    attached  to  the  concept  "person"  aided  in  the 
matter  here. 
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unity;  the  "arrangement  of  the  unity  when  the  unity  evolves 
the  trinity  from  itself"  ("  dispositio  unitatis,  quando  unitas  ex 
semetipsa  [trinitatem]  derivat")  does  not  abolish  the  unity,  andr 
moreover,  the  Son  will  some  day  subject  himself  to  the  Father, 
so  that  God  will  be  all  in  all.  1  Here  then  the  Gnostic  doctrine 
of  aeons  is  adopted  in  its  complete  form,  and  in  fact  Hippolytusy 
who  in  this  respect  agrees  with  Tertullian,  has  certified  that  the 
Valentinians  "acknowledge  that  the  one  is  the  originator  of 
all"  ("rov  svix-  ofAOkoyovviv  etinov  ruv  Travruv"),  because  with  them 
also,  "the  whole  goes  back  to  one  "  (" TO  TTXV  iig  wa  <xv<x,rp£%£i ").2 
The  only  difference  is  that  Tertullian  and  Hippolytus  limit  the 
"economy  of  God"  (oMovopla  roi>  Ssov)  to  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost,  while  the  Gnostics  exceed  this  number. 3  Accord 
ing  to  Tertullian  "a  rational  conception  of  the  Trinity  consti 
tutes  truth,  an  irrational  idea  of  the  unity  makes  heresy  "  ("trini- 
tas  rationaliter  expensa  veritatem  constituit,  unitas  irrationaliter 
collecta  haeresim  facit")  is  already  the  watchword  of  the  Christian 
dogmatic.  Now  what  he  considers  a  rational  conception  is  keep 
ing  in  view  the  different  stages  of  God's  economy,  and  distin 
guishing  between  dispositio,  distinctio,  numerus  on  the  one  hand 
and  divisio  on  the  other.  At  the  beginning  God  was  aloner 
but  ratio  and  sermo  existed  within  him.  In  a  certain  sense  then, 

1  See  adv.  Prax.  3:  "Jgitur  si  et  monarchia  divina  per  tot  legiones  et  exercitus- 
angelorum  administrator,  sicut  scriptum  est :  Milies  centies  centena  milia  adsistebant 
ei,    et   milies    centena    milia    apparebant    ei,  nee  ideo  unius  esse  desiit,  ut  desinat 
monarchia    esse,   quia    per  tanta  milia  virtutum  procuratur:  quale  est  ut  deus  divi- 
sionem  et  dispersionem  pati  videatur  in  filio  et  spiritu  sancto,  secundum  et  tertium 
sortitis  locum,  tarn  consortibus  substantise  patris,  quam  non  patitur  in  tot  angelorum 
numero?"  (! !)  c.  4:  "Videmus  igitur  non  obesse  monarchic  filium,  etsi  hodie  apud 
filium    est,  quia  et  in  suo  statu  &st  apud  filium,  et  cum  suo  statu  restituetur  patri  a 
filio."     L.c. :  Monarchia  in  tot  nominibus  constituta  estj  in  quot  deus  voluit." 

2  See    Hippol.,   c.    Noetum    n.    According    to  these  doctrines  the  unity  is  suf 
ficiently  preserved  (i)  if  the  separate  persons  have  one  and  the  same  substance,  (2) 
if   there   is  one  possessor  of  the  whole  substance,  /.*.,  if  everything  proceeds  from 
him.     That  this  is  a  remnant  of  polytheism  ought  not  to  be  disputed. 

3  Adv.  Prax.  8  :  "Hoc  si  qui  putaverit,  me  7rpc|30A>jv  aliquam  introducere  id  est 
prolationem  rei  alterius  ex  altera,  quod  facit  Valentinus,  primo  quidem  dicam  tibi, 
non    ideo    non    utatur  et  veritas  vocabulo  isto  et  re  ac  censu  eius,  quia  et  haeresis 
utitur;  immo  hseresis  potius  ex  veritate  accepit  quod  ad  mendacium  suum  strueret " ; 
cf.  also  what  follows.   Thus  far  then  theologians  had  got  already  :  "  The  economy 
is  founded  on  as  many  names  as  God  willed"  (c.  4). 
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he  was  never  alone,  for  he  thought  and  spoke  inwardly.  If  even 
men  can  carry  on  conversations  with  themselves  and  make 
themselves  objects  of  reflection,  how  much  more  is  this  possible 
with  God.  l  But  as  yet  he  was  the  only  person.  *  The  moment, 
however,  that  he  chose  to  reveal  himself  and  sent  forth  from 
himself  the  word  of  creation,  the  Logos  came  into  existence  as 
a  real  being,  before  the  world  and  for  the  sake  of  the  world. 
For  "that  which  proceeds  from  such  a  great  substance  and  has 
created  such  substances  cannot  itself  be  devoid  of  substance." 
He  is  therefore  to  be  conceived  as  permanently  separate  from 
God  "secundus  a  deo  consititutus,  perseverans  in  sua  forma"; 
but  as  unity  of  substance  is  to  be  preserved  ("  alius  pater, 
alms  filius,  alms  non  aliud" — "ego  et  pater  unum  sumus  ad 
substantice  unitatem,  non  ad  numeri  singttlaritatem  dictum  est " 
" tres  unum  sunt,  non  unus" — "  the  Father  is  one  person  and 
the  Son  is  another,  different  persons  not  different  things",  "  / 
and  the  Father  are  one  refers  to  unity  of  substance,  not  to 
singleness  in  number" — "the  three  are  one  thing  not  one  per 
son"),  the  Logos  must  be  related  to  the  Father  as  the  ray  to 
the  sun,  as  the  stream  to  the  source,  as  the  stem  to  the  root 
(see  also  Hippolytus,  c.  Noetum  10). 3  For  that  very  reason 
"Son"  is  the  most  suitable  expression  for  the  Logos  that  has 
emanated  in  this  way  (XXT&  fAspia-ftdv).  Moreover,  since  he  (as 
well  as  the  Spirit)  has  the  same  substance  as  the  Father  ("unius 
substantial  "  —  OIAQGVWOG)  he  has  also  the  same  power*  as  regards 
the  world.  He  has  all  might  in  heaven  and  earth,  and  he  has 
had  it  ab  initio,  from  the  very  beginning  of  time.  5  On  the 
other  hand  this  same  Son  is  only  a  part  and  offshoot;  the 
Father  is  the  whole;  and  in  this  the  mystery  of  the  economy 
consists.  What  the  Son  possesses  has  been  given  him  by  the 
Father;  the  Father  is  therefore  greater  than  the  Son;  the  Son 

1    See  adv.  Prax.  5. 

5    Tertull.j  adv.  Hermog.  3  :  "fuit  tempus,  cum  ei  filius  non  fuit." 

3  Novatian  (de  trin.  23)  distinguishes  very  decidedly  between  "  factum  esse "  and 
"procedere  ". 

4  Adv.  Prax.  2  :  "  Custodiatur  diKovQuioic,  sacramentum,  quse  unitatem  in  trinitatem 
disponit,    tres  dirigens,  tres  autem  non  statu,  sed  gradu,  nee  substantia,  sed  forma, 
nee  potestate}  sed  specie,  unius  autem  substantiae  et  unius  status  et  potestatis." 

5  See  the  discussions  adv.  Prax.  16  ff. 
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is  subordinate  to  the  Father.  l  "  Pater  tota  substantia  est,  films 
vero  derivatio  totius  et  portio".2  This  paradox  is  ultimately 
based  on  a  philosophical  axiom  of  Tertullian :  the  whole  fulness 
of  the  Godhead,  i.e.,  the  Father,  is  incapable  of  entering  into 
the  finite,  whence  also  he  must  always  remain  invisible,  un 
approachable,  and  incomprehensible.  The  Divine  Being  that 
appears  and  works  on  earth  can  never  be  anything  but  a  part 
of  the  transcendent  Deity.  This  Being  must  be  a  derived  exist 
ence,  which  has  already  in  some  fashion  a  finite  element  in 
itself,  because  it  is  the  hypostatised  Word  of  creation,  which 
has  an  origin. 3  We  would  assert  too  much,  were  we  to  say 
that  Tertullian  meant  that  the  Son  was  simply  the  world-thought 
itself;  his  insistance  on  the  "unius  substantiae"  disproves  this. 
But  no  doubt  he  regards  the  Son  as  the  Deity  depotentiated 
for  the  sake  of  self-communication;  the  Deity  adapted  to  the 
world,  whose  sphere  coincides  witht  he  world-thought,  and  whose 
power  is  identical  with  that  necessary  for  the  world.  From  the 
standpoint  of  humanity  this  Deity  is  God  himself,  i.e.,  a  God 
whom  men  can  apprehend  and  who  can  apprehend  them;  but 
from  God's  standpoint,  which  speculation  can  fix  but  not  fathom, 
this  Deity  is  a  subordinate,  nay,  even  a  temporary  one.  Ter 
tullian  and  Hippolytus  know  as  little  of  an  immanent  Trinity 

1  Tertull.j    adv.   Marc.    III.    6:    "films    portio    plenitudinis."   la  another  passage 
Tertullian  has  ironically  remarked  in  opposition  to  Marcion  (IV.  39) :  "Nisi  Marcion 
Christum  non  subiectum  patri  infert." 

2  Adv.  Prax.  9. 

3  See    the   whole   I4th    chap.  adv.  Prax.  especially  the  words:  "lam  ergo  alius 
erit  qui  videbatur,  quia  non  potest  idem  invisibilis  definiri  qui  videbatur,  et  conse- 
quens    erit,  ut  invisibilem  patrem  intellegamus  pro  plenitudine  maiestatis,  visibilem 
vero.nlium  agnoscamus  pro  modulo  derivationis."    One  cannot  look  at  the  sun  itself, 
but,   "toleramus    radium  eius  pro  temperatura  portionis,  quae  in  terram  inde  porri- 
gitur."     The  chapter  also  shows  how  the  Old  Testament  theophanies  must  have  given 
an    impetus   to  the  distinction  between  the  Deity  as  transcendent  and  the  Deity  as 
making    himself  visible.     Adv.  Marc.  II.  27:  Quaecunque  exigitis  deo  digna,  habe- 
buntur  in  patre  invisibili  incongressibilique  et  placido  et,  ut  ita  dixerim,  philosophorum 
deo.  Qusecunque  autem  ut  indigna  reprehenditis,  deputabuntur  in  filio  et  viso  et  audito 
et  congresso,  arbitro  patris  et  ministro,  miscente  in  semetipso  hominem  et  deum  in 
virtutibus  deum,  in  pusillitatibus  hominem,  ut  tantum  homini  conferat  quantum  deo 
detrahit."  In  adv.  Prax.  29  Tertullian  showed  in  very  precise  terms  that  the  Father 
is   by  nature  impassible,  but  the  Son  is  capable  of  suffering.    Hippolytus  does  not 
share  this  opinion;  to  him  the  Logos  in  himself  is  likewise  otTrcc&fa  (see  c.  Noe'tum  15). 
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as  the  Apologists;  the  Trinity  only  appears  such,  because  the 
unity  of  the  substance  is  very  vigorously  emphasised ;  but  in 
truth  the  Trinitarian  process  as  in  the  case  of  the  Gnostics,  is 
simply  the  background  of  the  process  that  produces  the  history 
of  the  world  and  of  salvation.  This  is  first  of  all  shown  by 
the  fact  that  in  course  of  the  process  of  the  world  and  of  sal 
vation  the  Son  grows  in  his  souship,  that  is,  goes  through  a 
finite  process ; J  and  secondly  by  the  fact  that  the  Son  himselt 
will  one  day  restore  the  monarchy  to  the  Father.  *  These  words 
no  doubt  are  again  spoken  not  from  the  standpoint  of  man, 
but  from  that  of  God;  for  so  long  as  history  lasts  "the  Son 
continues  in  his  form."  In  its  point  of  departure,  its  plan,  and 
its  details  this  whole  exposition  is  not  distinguished  from  the 
teachings  of  contemporaneous  and  subsequent  Greek  philoso 
phers, 3  but  merely  differs  in  its  aim.  In  itself  absolutely  unfitted 
to  preserve  the  primitive  Christian  belief  in  God  the  Father  and 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  its  importance  consists  in  its  identification 
of  the  historical  Jesus  with  this  Logos.  By  its  aid  Tertullian 
united  the  scientific,  idealistic  cosmology  with  the  utterances  of 
early  Christian  tradition  about  Jesus  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
the  two,  as  it  were,  appear  the  totally  dissimilar  wings  of  one 
and  the  same  building, 4  With  peculiar  versatility  he  contrived 
to  make  himself  at  home  in  both  wings. 

1  According  to  Tertullian  it  is  certainly  an  essential  part  of  the  Son's  nature  to 
appear,  teach,  and  thus  come  into  connection  with  men;  but  he  neither  asserted 
the  necessity  of  the  incarnation  apart  from  the  faulty  development  of  mankind  nor 
can  this  view  be  inferred  from  his  premises. 

3  See  adv.  Prax.  4.  the  only  passage,  however,  containing  this  idea,  which  is 
derived  from  I  Cor.  XV. 

3  Cf.    specially  the  attempts  of  Plotinus  to  reconcile  the  abstract  unity  which  is 
conceived    as    the    principle  of  the  universe  with  the  manifoldness  and  fulness  of 
the    real  and  the  particular  (Ennead.  lib.  III.— V.).  Plotinus  employs  the  subsidiary 
notion  pepta-poi;  in  the  same  way  as  Tertullian;  see  Hagemann  I.e.  p.  1 86  f.  Plotinus 
would  have  agreed  with  Tertullian's  proposition  in  adv.  Marc.  III.   i5:"Deinomen 
quasi  naturale  divinitatis  potest  in  omnes  communicari  quibus  divinitas  vindicatur." 
Plotinus'  idea  of  hypostasis  is  also  important,  and  this  notion  requires  exact  examination. 

4  Following  the  baptismal  confession,  Tertullian  merely  treated  the  Holy  Ghost 
according    to    the    scheme  of  the  Logos  doctrine  without  any  trace  of  independent 
interest.     In  accordance  with  this,  however,  the  Spirit  possesses  his  own  "numerus'' 
—  "tertium    numen    divinitatis  et  tertium  nomen  maiestatis", —  and  he  is  a  person 
in   the   same  sense  as  the  Son,  to  whom,  however,  he  is  subordinate,  for  the  sub- 
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It  is  essentially  otherwise  with  the  Logos  doctrine  of  Irenaeus. l 
Whereas  Tertullian  and  Hippolytus  developed  their  Logos  doctrine 
without  reference  to  the  historical  Jesus,  the  truth  rather  being  that 
they  simply  add  the  incarnation  to  the  already  existing  theory  of  the 
subject,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Irenaeus,  as  a  rule,  made  Jesus  Christ, 
whom  he  views  as  God  and  man,  the  starting-point  of  his 
speculation.  Here  he  followed  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  Ignatius. 
It  is  of  Jesus  that  Irenseus  almost  always  thinks  when  he  speaks 
of  the  Logos  or  of  the  Son  of  God ;  and  therefore  he  does  not 
identify  the  divine  element  in  Christ  or  Christ  himself  with  the 
world  idea  or  the  creating  Word  or  the  Reason  of  God. 2  That 

ordination  is  a  necessary  result  of  his  later  origin.  See  cc.  2,  8:  "tertius  est  spiritus 
a  deo  et  filio,  sicut  tertius  a  radice  fructus  a  frutice,  et  tertius  a  fonte  rivus  a  flumine 
et  tertius  a  sole  apex  ex  radio.  Nihil  tamen  a  matrice  alienatur  a  qua  proprietates 
suas  ducit.  Ita  trinitas  per  consertos  et  connexos  gradus  a  patre  decurrens  et  monar- 
chise  nihil  obstrepit  et  oixovopiot$  statum  protegit";  de  pudic.  21.  In  de  prsescr.  13 
the  Spirit  in  relation  to  the  Son  is"  called  "vicaria  vis".  The  element  of  personality 
in  the  Spirit  is  with  Tertullian  merely  a  result  arising  from  logical  deduction ;  see 
his  successor  Novatian  de  trin.  29.  Hippolytus  did  not  attribute  personality  to  the 
Spirit,  for  he  says  (adv.  Noet.  14):  "Eva  ®sbv  spu,  vpotruTrae  $e  $vo,  oixovop/ai  <5£  rpfryv 
Tyv  %aptv  TOV  ctytov  ^vev^oiTO^'  watTyp  f^v  y#p  sig,  'Xpoa'UTrct  $£  duo,  on  text  6  vtot;, 
TO  $s  TPITOV  TO  aiyiov  Trvsvpcs.  In  his  Logos  doctrine  apart  from  the  express  emphasis 
he  lays  on  the  creatureliness  of  the  Logos  (see  Philos.  X.  33 :  Ei  yap  ®sov  ITS  ybshya-s 
Kotvia-oti  6  ®e6s,  IdvvotTo-  e%£ii;  TOV  hoyov  TO  not  pad sty iJ.cc]  he  quite  agrees  with  Ter 
tullian.  See  ibid.;  here  the  Logos  is  called  before  his  coming  forth  "ev$iadsTOS 
TOV  TratvTot;  Acy/fir//0V;  he  is  produced  IK  TUV  tfvrav,  i.e.,  from  the  Father  who 
then  alone  existed;  his  essence  is  "that  he  bears  in  himself  the  will  of  him  who 
has  begotten  him"  or  "  that  he  comprehends  in  himself  the  ideas  previously  conceived 
by  and  resting  in  the  Father."  Cyprian  in  no  part  of  his  writings  took  occasion 
to  set  forth  the  Logos  doctrine  in  a  didactic  way;  he  simply  kept  to  the  formula: 
"  Christus  deus  et  homo  ",  and  to  the  Biblical  expressions  which  were  understood 
in  the  sense  of  divinity  and  preexistence;  see  Testim.  II.  I— 10.  Lactantius  was 
still  quite  confused  in  his  Trinitarian  doctrine  and,  in  particular,  conceived  the 
Holy  Ghost  not  as  a  person  but  as  u  sanctificatio  "  proceeding  from  the  Father  or 
from  the  Son.  On  the  contrary,  Novatian,  in  his  work  de  trinitate^  reproduced 
Tertullian's  views.  For  details  see  Dorner  Entwickelungsgeschichte  L  pp.  563 — 634, 
Kahnis,  Lehre  vom  heiligen  Geiste ;  Hagemann,  I.e.,  p.  371  ff.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  Tertullian  still  very  frequently  called  the  preexistent  Christ  del  spiritus  \  see  de 
orat.  I:  "Dei  spiritus  et  dei  sermo  et  dei  ratio,  sermo  rationis  et  ratio  sermonis  et 
spiritus,  utrumque  lesus  Christus."  Apol.  21:  adv.  Prax.  26;  adv.  Marc.  I.  10 :  III.  6, 
16:  IV.  21. 

1  See  Zahn,  Marcellus  of  Ancyra,  pp.  235—244.    Duncker,  Des  heiligen  Irenaus 
Christologie,  1843. 

2  Zahn,  l.c.,  p.  238. 
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he  nevertheless  makes  Logos  ((tovoyevfa,  TrpuTOTOxoc,  "only  be 
gotten",  "  first  born")  the  regular  designation  of  Christ  as  the 
preexistent  One  can  only  be  explained  from  the  apologetic 
tradition  which  in  his  time  was  already  recognised  as  authori 
tative  by  Christian  scholars,  and  moreover  appeared  justified 
and  required  by  John  I.  I.  Since  both  Irenaeus  and  Valentinus 
consider  redemption  to  be  the  special  work  of  Christ,  the  cosmo- 
logical  interest  in  the  doctrine  of  the  second  God  becomes  sub 
ordinate  to  the  soteriological.  As,  however,  in  Irenaeus'  system 
(in  opposition  to  Valentinus)  this  real  redemption  is  to  be  im 
agined  as  recapitulatio  of  the  creation,  redemption  and  creation 
are  not  opposed  to  each  other  as  antitheses  ;  and  therefore  the 
Redeemer  has  also  his  place  in  the  history  of  creation.  In  a 
certain  sense  then  the  Christology  of  Irenaeus  occupies  a  middle 
position  between  the  Christology  of  the  Valentinians  and  Mar- 
cion  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Logos  doctrine  of  the  Apol 
ogists  on  the  other.  The  Apologists  have  a  cosmological  interest, 
Marcion  only  a  soteriological,  whereas  Irenaeus  has  both; 
the  Apologists  base  their  speculations  on  the  Old  Test 
ament,  Marcion  on  a  New  Testament,  Irenaeus  on  both  Old 
and  New. 

Irenaeus  expressly  refused  to  investigate  what  the  divine 
element  in  Christ  is,  and  why  another  deity  stands  alongside 
of  the  Godhead  of  the  Father.  He  confesses  that  he  here 
simply  keeps  to  the  rule  of  faith  and  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
declines  speculative  disquisitions  on  principle.  He  does  not  ad 
mit  the  distinction  of  a  Word  existing  in  God  and  one  coming 
forth  from  him,  and  opposes  not  only  ideas  of  emanation  in 
general,  but  also  the  opinion  that  the  Logos  issued  forth  at  a 
definite  point  of  time.  Nor  will  Irenaeus  allow  the  designation 
"Logos"  to  be  interpreted  in  the  sense  of  the  Logos  being  the 
inward  Reason  or  the  spoken  Word  of  God.  God  is  a  simple 
essence  and  always  remains  in  the  same  state  ;  besides  we  ought 
not  to  hypostatise  qualities.  *  Nevertheless  Irenseus,  too,  calls 
the  preexistent  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  and  strictly  maintains 
the  personal  distinction  between  Father  and  Son.  What  makes 

»    See  Iren.,  II.  13.  8:  II.  28.  4—9:  H.  12.  2  :  IL  13.  2,  and  also  the  important 
passage  II.  29.  3  fin. 
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the  opposite  appear  to  be  the  case  is  the  fact  that  he  does 
not  utilise  the  distinction  in  the  interest  of  cosmology. l  In 
Irenseus'  sense  we  shall  have  to  say:  The  Logos  is  the  revel 
ation  hypostasis  of  the  Father,  "  the  self-revelation  of  the  self- 
conscious  God",  and  indeed  the  eternal  self-revelation.  For 
according  to  him  the  Son  always  existed  with  God,  always 
revealed  the  Father,  and  it  was  always  the  full  Godhead  that 
he  revealed  in  himself.  In  other  words,  he  is  God  in  his  specific 
nature,  truly  God,  and  there  is  no  distinction  of  essence  be 
tween  him  and  God. 3  Now  we  might  conclude  from  the  strong 

1  A  great  many  passages  clearly  show  that  Irenaeus  decidedly  distinguished  the 
Son   from    the   Father,    so    that    it    is    absolutely    incorrect    to  attribute  modalistic 
ideas  to  him.  See  III.  6.  I  and  all  the  other  passages  where  Irenseus  refers  to  the 
Old  Testament  theophanies.  Such  are  III.  6.  2  :  IV.  5.  2  fin. :  IV.  7.  4,  where  the 
distinction  is  particularly  plain:  IV.  17.  6:  II.  28.  6. 

2  The   Logos    (Son)    is   the   administrator   and   bestower  of  the  divine  grace  as 
regards  humanity,  because  he  is  the  revealer  of  this  grace,  see  IV.  6  (§  7  :  "  agnitio 
patris  films,  agnitio  autem  filii  in  patre  et  per  filium  revelata");  IV.  5  :  IV.  16.  7  : 
IV.    20.    7.    He   has   been    the   revealer   of   God  from  the  beginning  and  always 
remains  so,  III.  16.  6  :  IV.  13.  4  etc.:  he  is  the  antemundane  revealer  to  the  angel 
world,  see  II.  30.  9:  "semper  autem  coexsistens  filius  patri,  olim  et  ab  initio  semper 
revelat  patrem  et  angelis  et  archangelis  etpotestatibus  etvirtutibus  et  omnibus,  quibus 
vult  revelari  deus;  he  has  always  existed  with  the  Father,  see  II.  30.  9 :  III.  18.  I  : 
"non   tune    ccepit   filius    dei,    exsistens  semper  apud  patrem";  IV.  20.  3,  7,  14.  i: 

II.  25.  3  :    "  non    enim    infectus    es,  o  homo,  neque  semper  coexsistebas  deo,  sicut 
proprium  eius  verbum."     The  Logos  is  God  as  God,  nay,  for  us  he  is  God  himself, 
in    so   far  as  his  work  is  the  work  of  God.     Thus,  and  not  in  a  modalistic  sense, 
we  must  understand  passages  like  II.  30.  9  :  "  fabricator  qui  fecit  mundum  per  semit- 
ipsum,  hoc  est  per  verbum  et  per  sapientiam  suam,"  or  hymnlike  statements  such  as 

III.  1 6.    6:    "et    hominem  ergo  in  semetipsum  recapitulans  est,  invisibilis  visibilis 
factus,  et  incomprehensibilis  factus  comprehensibilis  et  impassibilis  passibilis  et  ver 
bum  homo  "  (see  something  similar  in  Ignatius  and  Melito,  Otto,  Corp.  Apolog.  IX, 
p.    419  sq.).     Irenseus   also    says    in    III.    6.    2:    "filius  est  in  patre  et  habet  in  se 
patrem,"    III.    6.  I.:  utrosque  dei  appellatione  signavit  spiritus,  et  eum  qui  ungitur 
filium  et  eum,  qui  ungit,  id  est  patrem."  He  not  only  says  that  the  Son  has  revealed 
the  Father,  but  that  the  Father  has  revealed  the  Son  (IV.  6.  3  :  IV.  7.  7).  He  applies 
Old  Testament  passages  sometimes  to  Christ,  sometimes  to  God,  and  hence  in  some 
cases  calls  the  Father  the  creator,  and  in  others  the  Son  ("  pater  generis  humani  verbum 
dei",  IV.  31.  2).  Irenseus  (IV.  4.  2)  appropriated  the  expression  of  an  ancient "im- 
mensum   patrem  in  filio  mensuratum;  mensura  enim  patris  filius,  quoniam  et  capit 
eum."     This  expression  is  by  no  means  intended  to  denote  a  diminution,  but  rather 
to  signify  the  identity  of  Father  and  Son.    In  all  this  Irenaeus  adhered  to  an  ancient 
tradition;  but  these  propositions  do  not  admit  of  being  incorporated  with  a  rational 
system. 
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emphasis  laid  on  "always"  that  Irenaeus  conceived  a  relationship 
of  Father  and  Son  in  the  Godhead,  conditioned  by  the  essence 
of  God  himself  and  existing  independently  of  revelation.  But 
the  second  hypostasis  is  viewed  by  him  as  existing  from  all 
eternity,  just  as  much  in  the  quality  of  Logos  as  in  that  of 
Son,  and  his  very  statement  that  the  Logos  has  revealed  the 
Father  from  the  beginning  shows  that  this  relationship  is  always 
within  the  sphere  of  revelation.  The  Son  then  exists  because 
he  gives  a  revelation.  Little  interested  as  Irenseus  is  in  saying 
anything  about  the  Son,  apart  from  his  historical  mission, 
naively  as  he  extols  the  Father  as  the  direct  Creator  of  the 
universe,  and  anxious  as  he  is  to  repress  all  speculations  that  lead 
beyond  the  Holy  Scriptures,  he  could  not  altogether  avoid  re 
flecting  on  the  problems:  why  there  is  a  second  deity  alongside 
of  God,  and  how  the  two  are  related  to  one  another.  His  in 
cidental  answers  are  not  essentially  different  from  those  of  the 
Apologists  and  Tertullian ;  the  only  distinction  is  this  incidental 
character.  Irenaeus  too  looked  on  the  Son  as  "the  hand  of  God  ", 
the  mediator  of  creation;  he  also  seems  in  one  passage  to  dis 
tinguish  Father  and  Son  as  the  naturally  invisible  and  visible 
elements  of  God;  he  too  views  the  Father  as  the  one  who 
dominates  all,  the  head  of  Christ,  i.e.t  he  who  bears  the  creation 
and  his  Logos. l  Irenaeus  had  no  opportunity  of  writing  against 

1  Logos  and  Sophia  are  the  hands  of  God  (III.  21.  Ip :  IV.  20):  also  IV.  6.6: 
"Invisibile  filii  pater,  visibile  autem  patris  filius."  Judging  from  this  passage,  it  is 
always  doubtful  whether  Irenaeus,  like  Tertullian,  assumed  that  transcendency  belonged 
to  the  Father  in  a  still  higher  sense  than  to  the  Son,  and  that  the  nature  of  the  Son 
was  more  adapted  for  entering  the  finite  than  that  of  the  Father  (on  the  contrary 
see  IV.  2O.  7  and  especially  IV.  24.  2 :  "  verbum  naturaliter  quidem  invisibile "). 
But  it  ought  not  to  have  been  denied  that  there  are  passages,  in  which  Irenseus 
hints  at  a  subordination  of  the  Son,  and  deduces  this  from  his  origin.  See  II.  28.  8 
(the  knowledge  of  the  Father  reaches  further  than  that  of  the  Son  and  the  Father 
is  greater  than  the  Son) ;  III.  6.  I  (the  Son  receives  from  the  Father  the  sovereignty) ; 

IV.  17.  6  (a  very  important  passage:  the  Father  owns  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  as 
his,  first,  because  it  is  the  name  of  his  Son,  and,  secondly,  because  he  gave  it  himself); 

V.  18.  21,  3  ("pater  conditionem  simul  et  verbum  suum  portans  " — "  verbum  portatum 
a  patre" — "et  sic  unus  deus  pater  ostenditur,  qui  est  super  omnia  et  per  omnia  et 
in  omnibus;  super  omnia  pater  quidem  et  ipse  est  caput  Christi " — "  verbum  universorum 
potestatem    habet    a   patre").     "This  is  not  a  subordination  founded  on  the  nature 
of  the    second    person,    but    an   inequality  that  has  arisen  historically,"  says  Zahn 
(l.c.j  p.  241);  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  such  a  distinction  can  be  imputed  to  Irenaeus. 
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the  Monarchians,  and  unfortunately  we  possess  no  apologetic 
writings  of  his.  It  cannot  therefore  be  determined  how  he 
would  have  written,  if  he  had  had  less  occasion  to  avoid  the 
danger  of  being  himself  led  into  Gnostic  speculations  about  aeons. 
It  has  been  correctly  remarked  that  with  Irenaeus  the  Godhead 
and  the  divine  personality  of  Christ  merely  exist  beside  each 
other.  He  did  not  want  to  weigh  the  different  problems,  be 
cause,  influenced  as  he  was  by  the  lingering  effects  of  an  early- 
Christian,  anti-theological  interest,  he  regarded  the  results  of  this 
reflection  as  dangerous;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  did  not 
really  correct  the  premises  of  the  problems  by  rejecting  the 
conclusions.  We  may  evidently  assume  (with  Zahn)  that,  accord 
ing  to  Irenaeus,  "  God  placed  himself  in  the  relationship  of 
Father  to  Son,  in  order  to  create  after  his  image  and  in  his 
likeness  the  man  who  was  to  become  his  Son;"1  but  we  ought 
not  to  ask  if  Irenaeus  understood  the  incarnation  as  a  definite 
purpose  necessarily  involved  in  the  Sonship,  as  this  question 
falls  outside  the  sphere  of  Patristic  thinking.  No  doubt  the 
incarnation  constantly  formed  the  preeminent  interest  of  Irenaeus, 
and  owing  to  this  interest  he  was  able  to  put  aside  or  throw 
a  veil  over  the  mythological  speculations  of  the  Apologists  re 
garding  the  Logos,  and  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  soteriological 
question. 3 

We  have  rather  simply  to  recognise  the  contradiction,  which  was  not  felt  by  Irenaeus 
because,  in  his  religious  belief,  he  places  Christ  on  a  level  with  God,  but,  as  a 
theologian,  merely  touched  on  the  problem.  So  also  he  shows  remarkable  unconcern 
as  to  the  proof  of  the  unity  of  God  in  view  of  the  distinction  between  Father  and  Son. 

1  Irenaeus    very  frequently  emphasises  the  idea  that  the  whole  economy  of  God 
refers    to   mankind,  see,  e.g.^  I.  10.  3  :  eKdfyysltrQui  ryv  Trpxypcersiizv  x&i  olKovo(j,ictv 
TOV  ®sov  ryv  ITT}  ry  uvQpuTJTtiTi  'yevo/j.svtjv,  IV.  20.  7  :  Verbum  dispensator  paternae 
gratiae    factus    est   ad    utilitatem  hominum,  propter  quos  fecit  tantas  dispositiones." 
God    became   a   creator  out  of  goodness  and  love;  see  the  beautiful  expression  in 
IV.  20.  7:  "Gloria  dei  vivens  homo,  vita  autem  hominis  visio  dei,"  or  III.  20.  2: 
*c  Gloria  hominis  deus,  operationes  vero  dei  et  omnis  sapientiae  eius  et  virtutis  recep- 
taculum   homo."  V.  29.  I  :  "Non  homo  propter  conditionem,  sed  conditio  factaest 
propter  hominem." 

2  Irenaeus    speaks    about    the    Holy    Spirit   in  numerous  passages.    No  doubt  he 
firmly  believes  in  the  distinction  of  the  Spirit  (Holy  Spirit,  Spirit  of  God,  Spirit  of 
the  Father,  Spirit  of  the  Son,  prophetic  Spirit,  Wisdom)  from  the  Father  and  Son, 
and  in  a  particular  significance  belonging  to  the  Spirit,  as  these  doctrines  are  found 
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Nothing  is  more  instructive  than  an  examination  of  Irenaeus' 
views  with  regard  to  the  destination  of  man,  the  original  state, 
the  fall,  and  sin;  because  the  heterogeneous  elements  of  his 
"theology",  the  apologetic  and  moralistic,  the  realistic,  and  the 

in  the  re^ula.  In  general  the  same  attributes  as  are  assigned  to  the  Son  are  every 
where  applicable  to  him;  he  was  always  with  the  Father  before  there  was  any 
creation  (IV.  20.  3;  Irenseus  applies  Prov.  III.  19:  VIII.  22  to  the  Spirit  and  not  to 
the  Son) ;  like  the  Son  he  was  the  instrument  and  hand  of  the  Father  (IV.  pref.  4, 
20.  I  :  V.  6.  I.).  That  Logos  and  Wisdom  are  to  be  distinguished  is  clear  from 
IV.  20.  I— 12  and  particularly  from  §  12:  IV.  7.  4:  III.  17.  3  (the  host  in  the 
parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  is  the  Spirit).  Irenaeus  also  tried  by  reference  to 
Scripture  to  distinguish  the  work  of  the  Spirit  from  that  of  the  Logos.  Thus  in 
the  creation,  the  guidance  of  the  world,  the  Old  Testament  history,  the  incarnation, 
the  baptism  of  Jesus,  the  Logos  is  the  energy,  the  Spirit  is  wisdom.  He  also  alluded 
to  a  specific  ministry  of  the  Spirit  in  the  sphere  of  the  new  covenant.  The  Spirit 
is  the  principle  of  the  new  knowledge  in  IV.  33.  i,  7?  Spirit  of  fellowship  with 
God  in  V.  I.  I,  pledge  of  immortality  in  V.  8.  I,  Spirit  of  life  in  V.  18.  2.  But 
not  only  does  the  function  of  the  Spirit  remain  very  obscure  for  all  that,  particularly 
in  the  incarnation,  where  Iremeus  was  forced  by  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament 
to  unite  what  could  not  be  united  (Logos  doctrine  and  descent  of  the  Spirit  upon 
Mary — where,  moreover,  the  whole  of  the  Fathers  after  Irenseus  launched  forth  into 
the  most  wonderful  speculations),  but  even  the  personality  of  the  Spirit  vanishes 
with  him,  e.g.,  in  III.  18.  3  :  "unguentem  patrem  et  unctum  filium  et  unctionem, 
qui  est  spiritus"  (on  Isaiah  LXI.  i);  there  is  also  no  mention  of  the  Spirit  in  IV. 
pref.  4  fin.,  and  IV.  i.  i,  though  he  ought  to  have  been  named  there.  Father,  Son,  and 
Spirit,  or  God,  Logos,  and  Sophia  are  frequently  conjoined  by  Irenseus,  but  he 
never  uses  the  formula  rpix^  to  say  nothing  of  the  abstract  formulas  of  Tertullian. 
In  two  passages  (IV.  20.  5  :  V.  36.  2)  Irenaeus  unfolded  a  sublime  speculation,  which 
is  inconsistent  with  his  usual  utterances.  In  the  first  passage  he  says  that  God 
has  shown  himself  prophetically  through  the  Spirit  (in  the  Old  Testament),  then 
adoptively  through  the  Son,  and  will  finally  show  himself  paternally  in  the  kingdom 
of  heaven;  the  Spirit  prepares  man  for  the  Son  of  God,  the  Son  leads  him  to  the 
Father,  but  the  Father  confers  on  him  immortality.  In  the  other  passage  he  adopts 
the  saying  of  an  old  presbyter  (Papias?)  that  we  ascend  gradually  through  the 
Spirit  to  the  Son,  and  through  the  Son  to  the  Father,  and  that  in  the  end  the  Son 
will  deliver  up  everything  to  the  Father,  and  God  will  be  all  in  all.  It  is  re 
markable  that,  as  in  the  case  of  Tertullian  (see  above),  it  is  I  Cor.  XV.  23 — 28 
that  has  produced  this  speculation.  This  is  another  clear  proof,  that  in  Irenaeus  the 
equality  of  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  is  not  unconditional  and  that  the  eternity  of 
Son  and  Spirit  is  not  absolute.  Here  also  we  plainly  perceive  that  the  several 
disquisitions  in  Irenaeus  were  by  no  means  part  of  a  complete  system.  Thus,  in 
IV.  38.  2,  he  inverts  the  relationship  and  says  that  we  ascend  from  the  Son  to  the 
Spirit:  Ka<  dtx  rovro  n«t/Ac$  KopivQioit;  (pytri-  yxhx  vpcet;  ITTOTIITX,  ov  @pa[j.x,  ov$e 
yxp  tjdvvxo-Qe  (3x<rrx^siv  rovrso-Tt,  TJJV  fj.lv  xxrx  avfycairov  irxpova-ixv  rov  y.vpfov 
ffAxfyrevdyrs,  oudyirov  $t  TO  rov  Trxrpbs  7rvev/j.x  eTrxvacvrxusTXi  sty*  t//x5$  Six  ryv 
uv  x<rOevsiav.  Here  one  of  Origen's  thoughts  appears. 
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Biblical  (Pauline),  are  specially  apparent  here,  and  the  inconsist 
encies  into  which  he  was  led  are  very  plain.  But  these  very 
contradictions  were  never  eliminated  from  the  Church  doctrinal 
system  of  succeeding  centuries  and  did  not  admit  of  being  re 
moved  ;  hence  his  attitude  on  these  points  is  typical. l  The 
apologetic  and  moralistic  train  of  thought  is  alone  developed 
with  systematic  clearness.  Everything  created  is  imperfect,  just 
from  the  very  fact  of  its  having  had  a  beginning;  therefore 
man  also.  The  Deity  is  indeed  capable  of  bestowing  perfection 
on  man  from  the  beginning,  but  the  latter  was  incapable  of 
grasping  or  retaining  it  from  the  first.  Hence  perfection,  i.e., 
incorruptibility,  which  consists  in  the  contemplation  of  God  and 
is  conditional  on  voluntary  obedience,  could  only  be  the  destin 
ation  of  man,  and  he  must  accordingly  have  been  made  capable 
of  it. 2  That  destination  is  realised  through  the  guidance  of  God 

1  The    opinions    advanced  here  are,  of  course,  adumbrations  of  the  ideas  about 
redemption.  Noldechen  (Zeitschrift  fur  wissenschaftliche  Theologie,  1885,  p.  462  ff): 
"Die  Lehre  vom  ersten  Menschen  bei  den  christlichen  Lehrern  des  2  Jahrhunderts." 

2  Here  the  whole  38th  chapter  of  the  4th  Book  is  to  be  examined.  The  following 
sentences  are  perhaps  the  most  important:  El  te  heyst  TI?  ovx  *I$VVXTO  6  ®sb<;  <ZTT* 
up%%G    Tehetov    xvx$s'i%xi  TOV  xvQpuTrov,  TVUTU,  on  TOJ  fji^v  ®su,  xei  Karat  roc  XVTX. 
'6vr(  xxt  xyewyTca  v7rxp%ovTi,  u$  vrpbt;  exvTov,  TTXVTX  $VVXTX'  roe,  $£  yeyovoTX,  xxQo 

yeveo-eu$  xp%*iv  tdi'xv  'etr%tt  XXTX  TOVTO  xxt  vyTSpe'to'Qxi  Set  XVTX  TOV 
ov  yxp  ydvvxvto  xyevvyTX  slvxt  TO^  VSUPTI  yeyevvyftevx.  KxQb  $£  ity 
ayswyrx,  xxrx  TOVTO  xxt  va-repovvrxi  TOV  Ttteiov.  KxQo  $£  veurepx,  XXTX 
TOVTO  xxt  vyvix,  XXTX  TOVTO  xxi  xrvvviQy  xxt  xyv(j.vxtrTX  7rpb$  TJ^V  TsAeixv  xycayvjv. 
The  mother  can  no  doubt  give  strong  food  to  the  child  at  the  very  beginning,  but 
the  child  cannot  stand  it:  xvQpu7ro$  X^VVXTOI;  A«/3f7v  xvT6'  VJTTIOS  yxp  t/v,  see  also 
§  2 — 4:  "  Non  ab  initio  dii  facti  sumus,  sed  primo  quidem  homines,  tune  demum 
dii,  quamvis  deus  secundum  simplicitatem  bonitatis  suae  hoc  fecerit,  nequis  eum 
putet  invidiosum  aut  impraestantem.  "Ego,"  inquit,  "dixi,  dii  estis  et  filii  excelsi 
omnes,  nobis  autem  potestatem  divinitatis  baiulare  non  sustinentibus "  . . .  Oportuerat 
autem  primo  naturam  apparere,  post  deinde  vinci  et  absorbi  mortale  ab  immortalitate 
et  corruptibile  ab  incorruptibilitate,  et  fieri  hominem  secundum  imaginem  et  simili- 
tudinem  dei,  agnitione  accepta  boni  et  mali."  Ibid.  :  viroTxyy  ®eov  xtyQxptr/x,  xxt 
'TrxpxiJ.ov^i  xtyQxpa-ixi;  36%x  xyevvyTO$  .  . .  'dpx<ri$  ®sov  irepiTroiyTixvi  x$Qxp<rix?  x$bxp<rtx 
51  tyyvS  eivxi  TTOISI  ®eov.  In  this  chapter  Irenaeus  contemplates  the  manner  of 
appearance  of  the  Logos  (as  man)  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  o-vvvyTrix^eiv.  His 
conception  of  the  capacity  and  destination  of  man  enabled  him  to  develop  his  ideas 
about  the  progressive  training  of  the  human  race  and  about  the  different  covenants 
(see  below).  On  this  point  cf.  also  IV.  20.  5 — 7.  The  fact  that,  according  to  this 
way  of  looking  at  things,  the  Good  and  Divine  appeared  only  as  the  destination 
of  man — which  was  finally  to  be  reached  through  divine  guidance — but  not  as  his 
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and  the  free  decision  of  man,  for  goodness  not  arising  from 
free  choice  has  no  value.  The  capacity  in  question  is  on  the 
one  hand  involved  in  man's  possession  of  the  divine  image, 
which,  however,  is  only  realised  in  the  body  and  is  therefore  at 
bottom  a  matter  of  indifference;  and,  on  the  other,  in  his  like 
ness  to  God,  which  consists  in  the  union  of  the  soul  with  God's 
Spirit,  but  only  comes  about  when  man  is  obedient  to  him. 
Along  with  this  Irenaeus  has  also  the  idea  that  man's  likeness 
consists  in  freedom.  Now,  as  man  became  disobedient  immedi 
ately  after  the  creation,  this  likeness  to  God  did  not  become 
perfect.  l  Through  the  fall  he  lost  the  fellowship  with  God  to 

nature^  suggested  both  to  Irenaeus  and  Tertullian  the  distinction  between  "natura" 
and  "gratia"  or  between  "substantia"  and  "fides  et  iustitia".  In  other  words, 
they  were  led  to  propound  a  problem  which  had  occurred  to  the  Gnostics  long 
before,  and  had  been  solved  by  them  in  a  dualistic  sense.  See  Irenseus  II.  29.  I  : 
"  Si  propter  substantiam  omnes  succedunt  animae  in  refrigerium,  et  superfluum  est 
credere,  superflua  autem  et  discessio  salvatoris ;  si  autem  propter  iustitiam,  iam 
non  propter  id,  quod  sint  animse  sed  quoniam  sunt  iustae ...  Si  enim  natura  et 
substantia  salvat,  omnes  salvabuntur  animse ;  si  autem  iustitia  et  fides  etc.  II.  34.  3  : 
"Non  enim  ex  nobis  neque  ex  nostra  natura  vita  est,  sed  secundum  gratiam  dei 
datur,"  II.  34.  4.  Tertullian  adv.  Marc.  III.  15  :  "Christi  nomen  non  ex  natura 
veniens,  sed  ex  dispositione."  In  Tertullian  these  ideas  are  not  unfrequently  opposed 
to  each  other  in  this  way  5  but  the  relationship  between  them  has  by  no  means 
been  made  clear. 

*  On  the  psychology  of  Irenaeus  see  Bohringer,  p.  466  f.,  Wendt  p.  22.  The 
fact  that  in  some  passages  he  reckoned  the  Trvev^ac  in  man  as  the  latter's  inalienable 
nature  (e.g.  II.  33.  5),  though  as  a  rule  (like  Tattan)  he  conceives  it  as  the  divine 
Spirit,  is  an  evident  inconsistency  on  his  part.  The  elxwv  is  realised  in  the  body, 
the  opoicao-ts  is  not  given  by  nature,  but  is  brought  about  by  the  union  with  the 
Spirit  of  God  realised  through  obedience  (V.  6.  I).  The  opoiao-is  is  therefore  sub 
ject  to  growth,  and  was  not  perfect  at  the  beginning  (see  above,  IV.  38.  4,  where 
he  opposes  Tatian's  opinion).  It  is  clear,  especially  from  V.  12.  2,  that  it  is  only 
the  TTVOJJ,  not  the  Trvev/xa,  that  is  to  be  conceived  as  an  original  possession.  On 
this  point  Irenseus  appealed  to  I  Cor.  XV.  45.  It  is  plain  from  the  37th  chapter 
of  the  4th  Book,  that  Ireneeus  also  views  everything  as  ultimately  dependent  on 
man's  inalienable  freedom.  Alongside  of  this  God's  goodness  has  scope  for  dis 
playing  itself  in  addition  to  its  exercise  at  the  creation,  because  it  guides  man's 
knowledge  through  counsel ;  see  §  I.  On  Matth.  XXIII.  37  Irenaeus  remarks :  "  veterem 
legem  libertatis  hominis  manifestavit,  quia  liberum  eum  deus  fecit  ab  initio,  habentem 
suam  potestatem  sicut  et  suam  animam  ad  utendum  sententia  dei  voluntarie  etnon 
coactum  a  deo . . .  posuit  in  homine  potestatem  electionis  quemadmodum  in  angelis 
(et  enim  angeli  rationabiles),  ut  hi  quidem  qui  obedissent  iuste  bonum  sint  possidentes, 
datum  quidem  a  deo,  servatum  vero  ab  ipsis"  An  appeal  to  Rome  II.  4 — 7  (!) 
follows.  In  §  2  Irenaeus  inveighs  violently  against  the  Gnostic  doctrines  of  natural 
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which  he  was  destined,  i.e.,  he  is  forfeit  to  death.  This  death 
was  transmitted  to  Adam's  whole  posterity.  l  Here  Irenaeus 
followed  sayings  of  Paul,  but  adopted  the  words  rather  than 
the  sense;  for,  in  the  first  place,  like  the  Apologists,  he  very 
strongly  emphasises  the  elements  that  palliate  man's  fall  *  and, 
secondly,  he  contemplates  the  fall  as  having  a  teleological  signi 
ficance.  It  is  the  fall  itself  and  not,  as  in  Paul's  case,  the 

goodness  and  wickedness:  TTUVTSI;  rv\$  oti>Tv\c,  si<ri  fyvrsut;.  In  §  4  he  interprets  the 
Pauline:  "omnia  licent,  sed  non  omnia  expediunt,"  as  referring  to  man's  inalienable 
freedom  and  to  the  way  in  which  it  is  abused  in  order  to  work  evil  (!) :  "  liberae 
sententiae  ab  initio  est  homo  et  liberae  sententiae  est  deus,  cuius  ad  similitudinem 
factus  est."  §  5  :  "  Et  non  tantum  in  operibus,  sed  etiam  in  fide,  liberum  et  suce 
potestatis  arbitrium  hominis  servavit  (that  is,  respected)  dominus,  dicens:  Secundum 
fidem  tuam  fiat  tibi."  §  4  :  u  deus  consilium  dat  continere  bonum,  quod  perficitur 
ex  obedientia."  §  3:  "TO  avretyva-iov  TOV  ixvQpuTrov  KOii  TO  (rv[/,(3ovAe VTIKOV  TOV  ®sov 
py  f}ix%opevov.  IV.  4.  3:  "homo  rationabilis  et  secundum  hoc  similis  deo  liber  in 
arbitrio  faetus  et  suae  potestatis,  ipse  sibi  causa  est,  ut  aliquando  quidem  frumentum 
aliquando  autem  palea  fiat." 

i  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  view  already  belongs  to  the  second  train  of  thought ; 
see  particularly  III.  21 — 23.  Here  in  reality  this  merely  applies  to  the  particular 
individuals  who  chose  disobedience,  but  Irenaeus  almost  everywhere  referred  back 
to  the  fall  of  Adam.  See,  however,  V.  27.  2:  "Quicunque  erga  eum  custodiuiit 
dilectionem,  suam  his  praestat  communionem.  Communio  autem  dei  vita  et  lumen 
et  fruitio  eorum  quae  sunt  apud  deum  bonorum.  Quicumque  autem  absistunt  secundum 
sententiam  suam  ab  eo,  his  earn  quae  electa  est  ab  ipsis  separationem  inducit.  Separatio 
autem  dei  mors,  et  separatio  lucis  tenebrae,  et  separatio  dei  amissio  omnium  quae 
sunt  apud  eum  bonorum."  V.  19.  I,  I.  3,  i.  i.  The  subjective  moralism  is  very 
clearly  defined  in  IV.  15.  2  :  "Id  quod  erat  semper  liberum  et  suae  potestatis  in  homine 
semper  servavit  deus  et  sua  exhortatio,  ut  iuste  iudicentur  qui  non  obediunt  ei  quoniam 
non  obedierunt,  et  qui  obedierunt  et  crediderunt  ei,  honorentur  incorruptibilitate." 

*  Man's  sin  is  thoughtlessness;  he  is  merely  led  astray  (IV.  40.  3).  The  fact 
that  he  let  himself  be  seduced  under  the  pretext  of  immortality  is  an  excuse  for 
him;  man  was  infans,  (See  above;  hence  it  is  said,  in  opposition  to  the  Gnostics, 
in  IV.  38.  4 :  "  supergredientes  legem  humani  generis  et  antequam  fiant  homines, 
iam  volunt  similes  esse  factor!  deo  et  nullam  esse  differentiam  infecti  dei  et  nunc 
facti  hominis."  The  same  idea  is  once  more  very  clearly  expressed  in  IV.  39.  3  ; 
"quemadmodum  igitur  erit  homo  deus,  qui  nondum  factus  est  homo?"  i.e.^  how 
could  newly  created  man  be  already  perfect  as  he  was  not  even  man,  inasmuch 
as  he  did  not  yet  know  how  to  distinguish  good  and  evil?).  Cf.  III.  23.  3,  5  : "  The 
fear  of  Adam  was  the  beginning  of  wisdom;  the  sense  of  transgression  led  to 
repentance;  but  God  bestows  his  grace  on  the  penitent"...  "eum  odivit  deus,  qui 
seduxit  hominem,  ei  vero  qui  seductus  est,  sensim  paullatimque  misertus  est."  The 
"pondus  peccati"  in  the  sense  of  Augustine  was  by  no  means  acknowledged  by 
Irenaeus,  and  although  he  makes  use  of  Pauline  sayings,  and  by  preference  such  as 
have  a  quite  different  sense,  he  is  very  far  from  sharing  Paul's  view. 
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consequences  of  the  fall,  that  he  thus  views;  for  he  says  that 
disobedience  was  conducive  to  man's  development.  Man  had 
to  learn  by  experience  that  disobedience  entails  death,  in  order 
that  he  might  acquire  wisdom  and  choose  freely  to  fulfil  the 
commandments  of  God.  Further,  man  was  obliged  to  learn 
through  the  fall  that  goodness  and  life  do  not  belong  to  him 
by  nature  as  they  do  to  God.  1  Here  life  and  death  are  always 
the  ultimate  question  to  Irenaeus.  It  is  only  when  he  quotes 
sayings  of  Paul  that  he  remembers  sin  in  connection  with  re 
demption;  and  ethical  consequences  of  the  fall  are  not  mentioned 
in  this  connection.  "The  original  destination  of  man  was  not 
abrogated  by  the  fall,  the  truth  rather  being  that  the  fall  was 
intended  as  a  means  of  leading  men  to  attain  this  perfection 
to  which  they  were  destined."2  Moreover,  the  goodness  of  God 
immediately  showed  itself  both  in  the  removal  of  the  tree  of 
life  and  in  the  sentence  of  temporal  death. 3  What  significance 
belongs  to  Jesus  Christ  within  this  conception  is  clear:  he  is 
the  man  who  first  realised  in  his  person  the  destination  of 
humanity;  the  Spirit  of  God  became  united  with  his  soul  and 
accustomed  itself  to  dwell  in  men.  But  he  is  also  the  teacher 
who  reforms  mankind  by  his  preaching,  calls  upon  them  to 
direct  their  still  existing  freedom  to  obedience  to  the  divine 
commandments,  thereby  restoring,  t.e.,  strengthening,  freedom, 
so  that  humanity  is  thus  rendered  capable  of  receiving  incor 
ruptibility.  4  One  can  plainly  see  that  this  is  the  idea  of  Tatian 

1  See   IV.    37.    7:    "Alias    autem    esset    nostrum  insensatum  bonum,  quod  esset 
inexerchatum.  Sed  et  videre  non  tantum  nobis  esset  desiderabile,  nisi  cognovissemus 
quantum    esset    malum    non  videre;  et  bene  valere  autem  male  valentis  experientia 
honorabilius  efficit,  et  lucem  tenebrarum  comparatio  et  vitam  mortis.  Sic  et  cceleste 
regnum    honorabilius    est  his  qui  cognoverunt  terrenum."  The  main  passage  is  III. 
20.  i,  2,  which  cannot  be  here  quoted.    The  fall  was  necessary  in  order  that  man 
might  not  believe  that  he  was  "naturaliter  similis  deo".  Hence  God  permitted  the 
great  whale  to  swallow  man  for  a  time.     In  several  passages  Irenaeus  has  designated 
the  permitting  of  evil  as  kind  generosity  on  the  part  of  God,  see,  ^.,  IV.  39.  1,37.  7. 

2  See  Wendt,  I.e.,  p.  24. 

3  See  III.  23.  6. 

4  See   V.    i.  i  :    "Non    enim    aliter   nos    discere    poteramus   quae  sunt  dei,  nisi 
magister  noster,    verbum  exsistens,  homo  factus  fuisset. . . .  Neque  rursus  nos  aliter 
discere  poteramus,  nisi  magistrum  nostrum  videntes,"  etc.;  III.  23.  2,  5.  3:"liber- 
tatem  restauravit";  IV.  24.  i  :  "reformavit  humanum  genus "j  III.  17.  I  :  "spiritus 
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and  Theophilus,  with  which  Irenaeus  has  incorporated  utterances 
of  Paul.  Tertullian  and  Hippolytus  taught  essentially  the  same 
doctrine ; l  only  Tertullian  beheld  the  image  and  likeness  of 
God  expressly  and  exclusively  in  the  fact  that  man's  will  and 
capacity  are  free,  and  based  on  this  freedom  an  argument  in 
justification  of  God's  ways. 2 

But,  in  addition  to  this,  Irenaeus  developed  a  second  train  of 
thought.  This  was  the  outcome  of  his  Gnostic  and  realistic 
doctrine  of  recapitulation,  and  evinces  clear  traces  of  the  influence 
of  Pauline  theology.  It  is,  however,  inconsistent  with  the  moral 
istic  teachings  unfolded  above,  and  could  only  be  united  with 
them  at  a  few  points.  To  the  Apologists  the  proposition :  "  it 
is  impossible  to  learn  to  know  God  without  the  help  of  God" 
("  impossibile  est  sine  deo  discere  deum")  was  a  conviction 
which,  with  the  exception  of  Justin,  they  subordinated  to  their 
moralism  and  to  which  they  did  not  give  a  specifically  Christ- 
ological  signification.  Irenaeus  understood  this  proposition  in  a 
Christological  sense, 3  and  at  the  same  time  conceived  the  bless 
ing  of  salvation  imparted  by  Christ  not  only  as  the  incorrupt 
ibility  consisting  in  the  beholding  of  God  bestowed  on  obedience 
IV.  20.  5 — 7:  IV.  38,  but  also  as  the  divine  sonship  which 

sanctus  in  filium  dei,  filium  hominis  factum,  descendit  cum  ipso  assuescens  habitare 
in  genere  humano."  III.  19.  I :  IV.  38.  3  :  39.  I,  2.  Wendt's  summary,  1.  c.5  p.  24 : 
"By  the  Logos  becoming  man,  the  type  of  the  perfect  man  made  its  appearance," 
formulates  Irenseus'  meaning  correctly  and  excludes  the  erroneous  idea  that  he 
viewed  the  Logos  himself  as  the  prototype  of  humanity.  A  real  divine  manhood 
is  not  necessary  within  this  train  of  thought  5  only  a  homo  inspiratus  is  required. 

1  See  Hippol.  Philos.  X.  33  (p.  538  sq.)  :  '£T/  rovroit;  rbv  TTXVTUV  %p%ovrz  Jij/z;- 
ovpyav    SK    Tr&truv    trvvQeruv    ovari&v    sa-KSvacrsv,    ov  ®sbv  Qehoav  TTOIS'IV  'erQyhev,  ov$% 
ayyehov,   aAA'  avfywTov.     Ei  yxp  ®s6v  <rs  yQsAytre  7roiy<r<xi,  sSvvtzro-  e%£i<;  rov  Affyc'v 
TO  TTotpx^siy^of  avQpuTrov  0eAwv,  avfyojTov  <re  67roivi>rev  el  $1  Ss^stt;  xxi  ®ebs  ysvso-Qai, 
vKoixovs    rui    TrsTroiyxori.    The    famous   concluding  chapter  of  the  Philosophoumena 
with  its  prospect  of  deification  is  to  be  explained  from  this  (X.  34). 

2  See  Tertull.  adv.  Marc.  II.  4 — II ;  his  undiluted  moralism  appears  with  particular 
clearness  in  chaps.  6  and  8.  No  weight  is  to  be  attached  to  the  phrase  in  chapter  4 
that  God  by  placing  man  in  Paradise  really  even  then  put  him  from  Paradise  into 
the  Church.     This  is  contrary  to  Wendt's  opinion,  I.e.,  p.  67.  ff.,  where  the  exposition 
of  Tertullian  is  spedosior  quam  verior.    In  adv.  Marc.  II.  4  ff.  Wendt  professes  to 
see    the    first   traces  of  the  scholastic  and  Romish  theory,  and  in  de  anima  1 6,  41 
the  germ  of  the  subsequent  Protestant  view. 

3  See  IV.  5.  i,  6.  4. 
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has  been  won  for  us  by  Christ  and  which  is  realised  in  con 
stant  fellowship  with  God  and  dependence  on  him.  l  No  doubt 
he  also  viewed  this  divine  sonship  as  consisting  in  the  trans 
formation  of  human  nature  ;  but  the  point  of  immediate  import 
ance  here  is  that  it  is  no  longer  human  freedom  but  Christ 
that  he  contemplated  in  this  connection.  Corresponding  to  this 
he  has  now  also  a  different  idea  of  the  original  destination  of 
man,  of  Adam,  and  of  the  results  of  the  fall.  Here  comes  in 
the  mystical  Adam-Christ  speculation,  in  accordance  with  the 
Epistles  to  the  Ephesians  and  Corinthians.  Everything,  that  is, 
the  "longa  hominum  expositio  ",  was  recapitulated  by  Christ  in 
himself;  in  other  words  he  restored  humanity  to  what  it  origin 
ally  was  and  again  included  under  one  head  what  was  divided.2 
If  humanity  is  restored,  then  it  must  have  lost  something  before 
and  been  originally  in  good  condition.  In  complete  contradiction 
to  the  other  teachings  quoted  above,  Irenaeus  now  says  :  "What 
we  had  lost  in  Adam,  namely,  our  possession  of  the  image  and 
likeness  of  God,  we  recover  in  Christ.  3  Adam,  however,  is 
humanity  ;  in  other  words,  as  all  humanity  is  united  and  renewed 
through  Christ  so  also  it  was  already  summarised  in  Adam. 
Accordingly  "the  sin  of  disobedience  and  the  loss  of  salvation 
which  Adam  consequently  suffered  may  now  be  viewed  as  be 
longing  to  all  mankind  summed  up  in  him,  in  like  manner  as 
Christ's  obedience  and  possession  of  salvation  are  the  property 

1  See  IV.  14.  i:  "In  quantum  enim  deus  nullius  indiget,  in  tantum  homo  indiget 
del  communione.  Haec  enim  gloria  hominis,  perseverare  et  permanere  in  dei  servi- 
tute."  This  statement,  which,  like  the  numerous  others  where  Irenaeus  speaks  of 
the  adoptio,  is  opposed  to  moralism,  reminds  us  of  Augustine.  In  Irenoeus'  great 
work,  however,  we  can  point  out  not  a  few  propositions  which,  so  to  speak,  bear 
the  stamp  of  Augustine;  see  IV.  38.  3:  vTroroiyv  ®eov 


2  See  the  passages  quoted  above,  p.  241  f. 

3  See  III.  1  8.   I.    V.  16.   I  is  very  remarkable:  'Ev  roi$  7rp6<rQev  %povoi$  eteyero 
(4£v  xar'  elxovx  ©eov  yeyovsvxi  TOV  &v3pu7rov,  OVK  eSsixvvro  $t,  'STI  yap  cctiparot;   ^v 
6    *.6yo$,    ov  xatT*  eiKJvat  6  %vQpu7ro<;  sysyovsi.  $ix  TOVTO  $y  xoct  TJJV  opoicaa-iv  pat3t(a$ 
aTrspotteVi  see  also  what  follows.    In  V.   I.   I  Irenseus  even  says  :  "Quoniam  iniuste 
dominabatur  nobis  apostasia,  et  cum  natura  essemus  dei  omnipotentis,  alienavit  nos 
contra    naturam    diabolus."     Compare    with   this  the  contradictory  passage  IV.  38  : 
"oportuerat  autem  primo  naturam  apparere"  etc.  (see  above,  p.  268),  where  natura 
hominis  is  conceived  as  the  opposite  of  the  divine  nature. 
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of  all  mankind  united  under  him  as  their  head."  l  In  the  first 
Adam  we  offended  God  by  not  fulfilling  his  commandments ; 
in  Adam  humanity  became  disobedient,  wounded,  sinful, 
bereft  of  life;  through  Eve  mankind  became  forfeit  to  death; 
through  its  victory  over  the  first  man  death  descended 
upon  us  all,  and  the  devil  carried  us  all  away  captive  etc. 2 
Here  Irenaeus  always  means  that  in  Adam,  who  represents  all 
mankind  as  their  head,  the  latter  became  doomed  to  death.  In 
this  instance  he  did  not  think  of  a  hereditary  transmission,  but 
of  a  mystic  unity 3  as  in  the  case  of  Christ,  viewed  as  the 

1  See  Wendt,  I.e.,  p.  29,  who  first  pointed  out  the  two  dissimilar  trains  of  thought 
in  Irenoeus  with  regard  to  man's  original  state,  Duncker  having  already  done  so  in 
regard  to  his  Christology.    Wendt  has  rightly  shown  that  we  have  here  a  real  and 
not  a  seeming  contradiction  5  but,  as  far  as  the  explanation  of  the  fact  is  concerned, 
the    truth    does    not    seem    to    me  to  have  been  arrived  at.    The  circumstance  that 
Irenoeus  did  not  develop  the  mystic  view  in  such  a  systematic  way  as  the  moralistic 
by  no  means  justifies  us  in  supposing  that  he  merely  adopted  it  superficially  (from 
the    Scriptures):    for    its    nature    admits    of  no  systematic  treatment,  but  only  of  a 
rhetorical    and    contemplative    one.     No    further    explanation    can    be  given  of  the 
contradiction,  because,  strictly  speaking,  Irenasus  has  only  given  us  fragments. 

2  See    V.    1 6.    3  :    ev  TU>  Trp&Tia  'Ad&fj.  7rpo(rfxdfyatnev,  [Ay  Troiytro&vTss  osurov  TJJV 
IvroA^v.     IV.  34.  2:  "homo  initio  in  Adam  inobediens  per  mortem  percussus est ;" 
III.  18.  7—23:  V.  19.  i  :V.  21.  i  :  V.  17.  i  sq. 

3  Here  also  Irenoeus  keeps  sin  in  the  background ;  death  and  life  are  the  essential 
ideas.  Bohringer    I.e.,    p.  484    has    very    rightly    remarked:      "We  cannot  say  that 
Irenaeus,   in  making  Adam's  conduct  and  suffering  apply  to  the  whole  human  race 
had  started  from  an  inward,  immediate  experience  of  human  sinfulness  and  a  feeling 
of   the    need    of  salvation    founded    on  this."    It  is  the  thoughts  of  Paul  to  which 
Irenoeus    tried   to  accommodate  himself  without  having  had  the  same  feeling  about 
the  flesh  and  sin  as  this  Apostle.     In  Tertullian  the  mystic  doctrine  of  salvation  is 
rudimentary    (but    see,    £•£".,    de    anima    40:    "ita  omnis  anima  eo  usque  in  Adam 
censetur  donee  in  Christo  recenseatur,"    and  other  passages;  but  he  has  speculations 
about    Adam    (for    the    most  part  developments  of  hints  given  in  Irenoeus ;  see  the 
index  in  Oehler's  edition),  and  he  has  a  new  realistic  idea  as  to  a  physical  taint  of 
sin  propagated  through  procreation.    Here  we  have  the  first  beginning  of  the  doctrine 
of   original    sin    (de  testim.    3  :  "per  diabolum  homo  a  primordio  circumventus,  ut 
prceceptum  dei  excederet,  et  propterea  in  mortem  datus  exinde  totum  genus  de  suo 
semine  infectum  suse  etiam  damnationis  traducem  fecit."    Compare  his  teachings  in 
de  anima  40,  41,  16  about  the  disease  of  sin  that  is  propagated  "ex  originis  vitio  " 
and  has  become  a  real  second  nature).     But  how  little  he  regards  this  original  sin 
as    guilt  is  shown  by  de  bapt.   18  :  "Quare  innocens  setas  festinat  ad  baptismum?  " 
For    the  rest,  Tertullian  discussed  the  relationship  of  flesh  and  spirit,   sensuousness 
and  intellect,  much  more  thoroughly  than  Irenceus;  he  showed  that  flesh  is  not  the  seat 
of  sin  (de  anima  40).  In  the  same  book  (but  see  Bk.  V.  c.  i)  he  expressly  declared  that  in 
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second  Adam.  The  teachings  in  III.  21.  10 — 23  l  show  what 
an  almost  naturalistic  shape  the  religious  quasi-historical  idea 
assumed  in  Irenseus'  mind.  This  is,  however,  more  especially 
evident  from  the  assertion,  in  opposition  to  Tatian,  that  unless 
Adam  himself  had  been  saved  by  Christ,  God  would  have  been 
overcome  by  the  devil. "  It  was  merely  his  moralistic  train  of 
thought  that  saved  him  from  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a 

o 

restoration  of  all  individual  men. 

This  conception  of  Adam  as  the  representative  of  humanity 
corresponds  to  Irenseus'  doctrine  of  the  God-man.  The  historical 
importance  of  this  author  lies  in  the  development  of  the  Christ- 
ology.  At  the  present  day,  ecclesiastical  Christianity,  so  far 
as  it  seriously  believes  in  the  unity  of  the  divine  and  human 
in  Jesus  Christ  and  deduces  the  divine  manhood  from  the  work 
of  Christ  as  his  deification,  still  occupies  the  same  standpoint 
as  Irenaeus  did.  Tertullian  by  no  means  matched  him  here ; 
he  too  has  the  formula  in  a  few  passages,  but  he  cannot,  like 
Irenaeus,  account  for  its  content.  On  the  other  hand  we  owe 
to  him  the  idea  of  the  <4  two  natures ",  which  remain  in  their 
integrity — that  formula  which  owes  its  adoption  to  the  influence 

this  question  also  sure  results  are  only  to  be  obtained  from  revelation.  This 
was  an  important  step  in  the  direction  of  secularising  Christianity  through  "philo 
sophy"  and  of  emasculating  the  understanding  through  "revelation."  In  regard  to 
the  conception  of  sin  Cyprian  followed  his  teacher.  De  op.  et  eleem.  I  reads  indeed 
like  an  utterance  of  Irenseus  ("dominus  sanavit  ilia  quse  Adam  portaverat  vulnera ") ; 
but  the  statement  in  ep.  64.  5  :  "Recens  natus  nihil  peccavit,  nisi  quod  secundum 
Adam  carnaliter  natus  contagium  mortis  antiquse  prima  nativitate  contraxit"  is 
quite  in  the  manner  of  Tertullian,  and  perhaps  the  latter  could  also  have  agreed 
with  the  continuation:  "infanti  remittuntur  non  propria  sed  aliena  peccata."  Ter- 
tullian's  proposition  that  absolutely  no  one  but  the  Son  of  God  could  have  remained 
without  sin  was  repeated  by  Cyprian  (see,  e.g.,  de  op.  et  eleem.  3). 

1  III.    22.    4    has    quite    a    Gnostic    sound ..."  earn    quae  est  a  Maria  in  Evam 
recirculationem  significans  5  quia  non  aliter  quod  colligatum  est  solveretur,  nisi  ipsae 
compagines    alligationis  reflectantur  retrorsus,  ut  primre  coniunctiones  solvantur  per 
secundas,  secundae  rursus  liberent  primas.  Et  evenit  primam  quidem  compaginem  a 
secunda    colligatione  solvere,  secundam  vero  colligationem  primse  solutionis  habere 
locum.    Et  propter  hoc  dominus  dicebat  primos  quidem  novissimos  futures  et  novis- 
simos  primos."   Irenaeus  expresses  a  Gnostic  idea  when  he  on  one  occasion  plainly 
says    (V.  12.  3) :    'Ev  TW  'A^^z  Kccvreq  farodvjrxofuv,  on  fyv%ixof.     But  Paul,  too, 
made  an  approach  to  this  thought. 

2  See  III.  23.   i.,  2,  a  highly  characteristic  statement. 
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of  Leo  I.  and  at  bottom  contradicts  Irenseus'  thought  "  the  Son 
of  God  became  the  Son  of  man",  ("-films  dei  factus  films  homi- 
nis").  Finally,  the  manner  in  which  Irenaeus  tried  to  interpret 
the  historical  utterances  about  Jesus  Christ  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  Divine  manhood  idea,  and  to  give  them  a  significance  in 
regard  to  salvation  is  also  an  epoch-making  fact. 

"Filius  dei  filius  hominis  factus",  "it  is  one  and  the  same 
Jesus  Christ,  not  a  Jesus  and  a  Christ,  nor  a  mere  temporary 
union  of  an  aeon  and  a  man,  but  one  and  the  same  person, 
who  created  the  world,  was  born,  suffered,  and  ascended  " — this 
along  with  the  dogma  of  God  the  Creator  is  the  cardinal  doc 
trine  of  Irenaeus:1  "Jesus  Christ  truly  man  and  truly  God" 
("Jesus  Christus,  vere  homo,  vere  deus  "}. 2  It  is  only  the  Church 
that  adheres  to  this  doctrine,  for  "  none  of  the  heretics  hold  the 
opinion  that  the  Word  of  God  became  flesh"  ("secundum  nul- 
lam  sententiam  haereticorum  verbum  dei  caro  factum  est"). 3 
What  therefore  has  to  be  shown  is  (i)  that  Jesus  Christ  is  really 
the  Word  of  God,  i.e.,  is  God,  (2)  that  this  Word  really  became 
man  and  (3)  that  the  incarnate  Word  is  an  inseparable  unity. 
Irenaeus  maintains  the  first  statement  as  well  against  the  "  Ebi- 
onites"  as  against  the  Valentinians  who  thought  that  Christ's 
advent  was  the  descent  of  one  of  the  many  aeons.  In  opposi 
tion  to  the  Ebionites  he  emphasises  the  distinction  between  natural 
and  adopted  Sonship,  appeals  to  the  Old  Testament  testimony  in 
favour  of  the  divinity  of  Christ, 4  and  moreover  argues  that  we 
would  still  be  in  the  bondage  of  the  old  disobedience,  if  Jesus 
Christ  had  only  been  a  man. 5  In  this  connection  he  also  dis 
cussed  the  birth  from  the  virgin. 6  He  not  only  proved  it  from 
prophecy,  but  his  recapitulation  theory  also  suggested  to  him 
a  parallel  between  Adam  and  Eve  on  the  one  hand  and  Christ 

1  See,    e.g.,  III.  9.  3,  12.  2,  16.  6 — 9,  17.  4  and  repeatedly  8.  2:  "verbum  dei, 
per  quern  facta  sunt  crania,  qui  est  dominus  noster  Jesus  Christus." 

2  See  IV.  6.  7. 

3  See  III.  ii.  3. 

4  See  III.  6. 

s    See  III.    19.    i,   2:    IV.  33.  4:  V.  i.  3;  see  also  Tertullian  against  "Ebion" 
de  came  14,  18,  24;  de  prsescr.  10.  33. 
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and  Mary  on  the  other,  which  included  the  birth  from  the 
virgin.  l  He  argues  in  opposition  to  the  Valentinians  that  it  was 
really  the  eternal  Word  of  God  himself,  who  was  always  with 
God  and  always  present  to  the  human  race,  that  descended. z 
He  who  became  man  was  not  a  being  foreign  to  the  world— 
this  is  said  in  opposition  to  Marcion — but  the  Lord  of  the  world 
and  humanity,  the  Son  of  God,  and  none  other.  The  reality 
of  the  body  of  Christ,  i.e.,  the  essential  identity  of  the  humanity 
of  Christ  with  our  own,  was  continually  emphasised  by  Irenaeus, 
and  he  views  the  whole  work  of  salvation  as  dependent  on  this 
identity. 3  In  the  latter  he  also  includes  the  fact  that  Jesus  must 

1  See  the  arguments,  1  c.,V.  19.  I  :  "Quemadmodum  adstrictum  estmorti  genushu- 
manum  per  virginem,  salvatur  per  virginem,  tequa  lance  disposita  virginali-s  iuobedientia 
per  virginalem  obedientiam,"  and  other  similar  ones.    We  find  the  same  in  Tertull., 
de    carne    17,  20.    In  this  connection  we  find  in  both  very  extravagant  expressions 
with    regard    to    Mary    (see,    e.g.,  Tertull.,  I.e.  20  fin.:  "uti  virgo  esset  regeneratio 
nostra    spiritaliter    ab    omnibus    inquinamentis  sanctificata  per  Christum."  Iren.  III. 
21.    7:  "Maria  cooperans  disposition!  (dei);"  III.  22.  4 "Maria  obediens  et  sibi  et 
universe   generi  humano  causa  facta  est  salutis"...  "quod  alligavit  virgo  Eva  per 
incredulitatem,  hoc  virgo  Maria  solvit  per  fidem  ").  These,  however,  have  no  doctrinal 
significance;    in    fact    the  same  Tertullian  expressed  himself  in  a  depreciatory  way 
about    Mary    in    de    carne    7.     On    the    other    hand  it  is  undeniable  that  the  later 
Mariolatry  has  one  of  its  roots  in  the  parallel  between  Eve  and  Mary.  The  Gnostic 
invention    of   the    virginitas  Maria;  in  partu  can  hardly  be  traced  in  Irenaeus  III. 
21.    4.     Tertullian    (de    carne    23)    does    not    seem    to    know  anything  about  it  as 
yet,  and  very  decidedly  assumed  the  natural  character  of  the  process.    The  popular 
conception  as  to  the  reason  of  Christ's  birth  from  a  virgin,  in  the  form  still  current 
to-day,  but  beneath  all  criticism,  is  already  found  in  Tertullian  de  carne  18 :   "  Non 
competebat  ex  semine  humano  dei  filium  nasci,  ne,  si  totus  esset  filius  hominis,  non 
esset    et    dei    filius,    nihilque    haberet    amplius  Salomone,  ut  de  Hebionis  opinione 
credendus    erat.    Ergo  iam  dei  filius  ex  patris  dei  semine,  id  est  spiritu,  ut  esset  et 
hominis  filius,  caro  ei  sola  competebat  ex  hominis  carne  sumenda  sine  viri  semine. 
Vacabat    enim    semen    viri    apud   habentem  dei  semen."    The  other  theory  existing 
side    by  side   with  this,  viz.,  that  Christ  would  have  been  a  sinner  if  he  had  been 
begotten  from  the  semen,  whereas  he  could  assume  sinless  flesh  from  woman  is  so 
far    as  I    know  scarcely  hinted  at  by  Irenxus  and  Tertullian.    The  fact  of  Christ's 
birth  was  frequently  referred  to  by  Tertullian  in  order  to  prove  Christ's  kinship  to 
God    the    Creator,    <?.£-.,    adv.    Marc.    III.   II.    Hence  this  article  of  the  regula  Jidei 
received    a    significance  from  this  point  of  view  also.  An  Encratite  explanation  of 
the    birth    from    the    Virgin  is  found  in  the  old  treatise  de  resurr.  bearing  Justin's 
name  (Otto,  Corp.  Apol.  III.,  p.  220. 

2  See,  e.g.)  III.  18.  I  and  many  other  places.  See  the  passages  named  in  note,  p.  276. 

3  So    also    Tertullian.     See    adv.  Marc.  III.  8  :  The  whole  work  of  salvation  is 
destroyed    by    Docetism  ;  cf.  the  work  de  carne  ChristL    Tertullian  exclaims  to  the 
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have  passed  through  and  been  subjected  to  all  the  conditions 
of  a  complete  human  life  from  birth  to  old  age  and  death.  1 
Jesus  Christ  is  therefore  the  Son  of  God  who  has  really  become 
the  Son  of  man ;  and  these  are  not  two  Christs  but  one,  in  whom 
the  Logos  is  permanently  united  with  humanity.  *  Irenaeus  called 
this  union  "union  of  the  Word  of  God  with  the  creature" 
("adunitio  verbi  dei  ad  plasma")3  and  "blending  and  commu 
nion  of  God  and  man  "  ("  commixtio  et  communio  dei  et  hominis  ") 4 

Docetist  Marcion  in  c.  5:  "Parce  unicae  spei  totius  orbis."  Irenaeus  and  Tertullian 
mean  that  Christ's  assumption  of  humanity  was  complete,  but  not  unfrequently 
express  themselves  in  such  a  manner  as  to  convey  the  impression  that  the  Logos 
only  assumed  flesh.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  Tertullian,  who,  moreover, 
in  his  earlier  time  had  probably  quite  naive  Docetic  ideas  and  really  looked  upon 
the  humanity  of  Christ  as  only  flesh.  See  Apolog.  21  :  "spiritum  Christus  cum 
verbo  sponte  dimisit,  praevento  carnificis  officio."  Yet  Irenaeus  in  several  passages 
spoke  of  Christ's  human  soul  (III.  22.  I  :  V.  i.i)  as  also  did  Melito  (TO  K 
&$divTct<TTOV  TVIS  fyvxfrc,  XpicrTOv  KOil  rev  (rtu^acroq,  r%<;  xctfr  *)(*&$  OCV^WTTIVVJI; 
Otto,  I.e.,  IX,  p.  415)  and  Tertullian  (de  carne  10  ff.  13;  de  resurr.  53).  What  we 
possess  in  virtue  of  the  creation  was  assumed  by  Christ  (Iren.,  I.e.,  III.  22.  2.) 
Moreover,  Tertullian  already  examined  how  the  case  stands  with  sin  in  relation  to 
the  flesh  of  Christ.  In  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  the  heretic  Alexander,  that  the 
Catholics  believe  Jesus  assumed  earthly  flesh  in  order  to  destroy  the  flesh  of  sin  in 
himself,  he  shows  that  the  Saviour's  flesh  was  without  sin  and  that  it  is  not  admissible 
to  teach  the  annihilation  of  Christ's  flesh  (de  carne  1 6;  see  also  IrengeusV.  14.2,3): 
"Christ  by  taking  to  himself  our  flesh  has  made  it  his  own,  that  is,  he  has  made 
it  sinless."  It  was  again  passages  from  Paul  (Rom.  VIII.  3  and  Ephes  II.  15)  that 
gave  occasion  to  this  discussion.  With  respect  to  the  opinion  that  it  may  be  with 
the  flesh  of  Christ  as  it  is  with  the  flesh  of  angels  who  appear,  Tertullian  remarks 
(de  carne  6)  that  no  angel  came  to  die 5  that  which  dies  must  be  born;  the  Son  of 
God  came  to  die. 

1  This  conception  was  peculiar  to  Irenseus,  and  for  good  reasons  was  not  repeated 
in    succeeding  times  ;  see  II.  22  :  III.  1 7.  4.  From  it  also  Irenseus  already  inferred  the 
necessity    of  the    death    of  Christ  and  his  abode  in  the  lower  world,  V.  31.  I,  2. 
Here  we  trace  the  influence  of  the  recapitulation  idea.  It  has  indeed  been  asserted 
(very  energetically  by  Schultz,  Gottheit  Christi,  p.  73  f.)  that  the  Christ  of  Irenaeus 
was  not  a  personal  man,  but  only  possessed  humanity.  But  that  is  decidedly  incor 
rect,  the  truth  merely  being  that  Irenseus  did  not  draw  all  the  inferences  from  the 
personal  humanity  of  Christ. 

2  See  Iren.  V.  31.  2:  "Surgens  in  carne  sic  ascendit  ad  patrem."  Tertullian,  de 
carne    24 :    "  Bene    quod    idem  veniet  de  caelis  qui  est  passus  .  .  .  et  agnoscent  qui 
eum   confixerunt,    utique    ipsam   carnem  in  quam  saevierunt,  sine  qua  nee  ipse  esse 
poterit  et  agnosci;"  see  also  what  follows. 

s    See  Iren.  IV.  33.  II. 

4    See  Iren.  IV.  20.  4;  see  also  III.  19.  I. 
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without  thereby  describing  it  any  more  clearly.1  He  views 
it  as  perfect,  for,  as  a  rule,  he  will  not  listen  to  any  separation 
of  what  was  done  by  the  man  Jesus  and  by  God  the  Word.2 
The  explicit  formula  of  two  substances  or  natures  in  Christ  is 
not  found  in  Irenaeus;  but  Tertullian  already  used  it.  It  never 

1  He  always  posits  the  unity  in  the  form  of  a  confession  without  describing  it. 
See  III.  1 6.  6,  which  passage  may  here  stand  for  many.    "Verbum  unigenitus,  qui 
semper  humano  generi  adest,  unitus  et  consparsus  suo  plasmati  secundum  placitum 
patris    et    caro    factus  ipse  est  lesus  Christus  dominus  noster,  qui  et  passus  est  pro 
nobis  et  ressurrexit  propter  nos  . . .  Unus  igitur  deus  pater,  quemadmodum  ostendimus, 
et  unus  Christus  lesus  dominus  noster,  veniens  per  universam  dispositionem  et  omnia 
in  semetipsum  recapitulans.    In  omnibus  autem  est  et  homo  plasmatio  dei,  ethominem 
ergo  in  semetipsum  recapitulans  est,  invisibilis  visibilis  factus,  et  incomprehensibilis 
factus    comprehensibilis    et  impassibilis  passibilis  et  verbum  homo."  V.  18.  I  :  "Ipsum 
verbum  dei  incarnatum  suspensum  est  super  lignum." 

2  Here  Irenaeus  was  able  to  adopt  the  old  formula  "God  has  suffered"  and  the 
like;    so    also  Melito,  see  Otto  I.e.,  IX.  p.  416:  6  ©sot;  irsTrovQev  VTTO  3e%iZ<;  'I<rpxy- 
AiTiSot;    (p.    422):  "  Quidnam  est  hoc  novum  mysterium?  iudex  iudicatur  et  quietus 
est;  invisibilis  videtur  neque  erubescit:  incomprehensibilis  prehenditur  neque  indig- 
natur,    incommensurabilis    mensuratur    neque    repugnat ;    impassibilis    patitur  neque 
ulciscitur;  immortalis  moritur,  neque  respondit  verbum,  ccelestis  sepelitur  et  id  fert." 
But  let  us  note  that  these  are  not  "  doctrines ",  but  testimonies  to  the  faith,  as  they 
were  always  worded  from  the  beginning  and  such  as  could,  if  need  were,  be  adapted 
to    any    Christology.    Though  Melito  in  a  fragment  whose  genuineness  is  not  uni 
versally    admitted    (Otto,    I.e.,    p.    415   sq.)  declared  in  opposition  to  Marcion,  that 
Christ    proved  his  humanity  to  the  world  in  the  30  years  before  his  baptism;  but 
showed  the  divine  nature  concealed  in  his  human  nature  during  the  3  years  of  his 
ministry,    he   did  not  for  all  that  mean  to  imply  that  Jesus'  divinity  and  humanity 
are  in  any  way  separated.    But,  though  Irenaeus  inveighed  so  violently  against  the 
"Gnostic"    separation    of  Jesus  and  Christ  (see  particularly  III.  16.  2,  where  most 
weight  is  laid  on  the  fact  that  we  do  not  find  in  Matth.  :  "lesu  generatio  sic  erat  " 
but  "Christi  generatio  sic  erat"),  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  some  passages  he  him 
self  could  not  help  unfolding  a  speculation  according  to  which  the  predicates  apply 
ing  to  the  human  nature  of  Jesus  do  not  also  hold  good  of  his  divinity,  in  fact  he 
actually  betrayed  a  view  of  Christ  inconsistent  with  the  conception  of  the  Saviour's 
person  as  a  perfect  unity.     We  can  indeed  only  trace  this  view  in  his  writings  in 
the  form  of  an  undercurrent,  and  what  led  to  it  will  be  discussed  further  on.  Both  he 
and    Melito,  as  a  rule  adhered  to  the  simple  "films  dei  filius  hominis  factus"  and 
did  not  perceive  any  problem  here,  because  to  them  the  disunion  prevailing  in  the  world 
and  in  humanity  was  the  difficult  question  that  appeared  to  be  solved  through  this 
very  divine  manhood.  How  closely  Melito  agreed  with  Irenaeus  is  shown  not  only 
by  the  proposition  (p.  419):  "  Propterea  misit  pater  filium  suum  e  ccelo  sine  corpore 
(this  is  said  in  opposition  to  the  Valentinian  view),  ut;  postquam  incarnatus  esset  in, 
utero    virginis    et  natus  esset  homo,  vivificaret  hominem  et  colligeret  membra  eius 
quae  mors  disperserat,  quum  hominem  divideret,"  but  also  by  the  "  propter  hominem 
iudicatus  est  iudex,  impassibilis  passus  est?"  (I.e.). 
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occurred  to  the  former,  just  because  he  was  not  here  speaking 
as  a  theologian,  but  expressing  his  belief.  l  In  his  utterances 
about  the  God-man  Tertullian  closely  imitates  Irenaeus.  Like  the 
latter  he  uses  the  expression  "man  united  with  God"  (uhomo 
deo  mixtus")2  and  like  him  he  applies  the  predicates  of  the 
man  to  the  Son  of  God. 3  B  ,t  he  goes  further,  or  rather,  in 
the  interest  of  formal  clearness,  he  expresses  the  mystery  in  a 
manner  which  shows  that  he  did  not  fully  realise  the  religious 
significance  of  the  proposition,  "the  Son  of  God  made  Son  of 
man"  ("films  dei  films  hominis  factus").  He  speaks  of  a  te cor 
poral  and  spiritual,  i.e.,  divine,  substance  of  the  Lord ",  ("  cor- 
poralis  et  spiritalis  [i.e.,  divina]  substantia  domini ") 4  of 
"either  substance  of  the  flesh  and  spirit  of  Christ"  ("utraque 
substantia  et  carnis  et  spiritus  Christi "),  of  the  "  creation  of 
two  substances  which  Christ  himself  also  possesses ",  ("  conditio 
duarum  substantiarum,  quas  Christus  et  ipse  gestat")5  and  of 

1  The  concepts  employed  by  Irenseus  are  detis,  verbum,  filius  dei,  homo,  filius 
hominis,  plasma  dei.  What  perhaps  hindered  the  development  of  that  formula  in 
his  case  was  the  circumstance  of  his  viewing  Christ,  though  he  had  assumed  the 
plasma  dei,  humanity,  as  a  personal  man  who  (for  the  sake  of  the  recapitulation  theory) 
not  only  had  a  human  nature  but  was  obliged  to  live  through  a  complete  human 
life.  The  fragment  attributed  to  Irenceus  (Harvey  II.,  p.  493)  in  which  occur  the  words, 
TOV  ®eov  Adyov  evuoet  ry  nx^  vTrorrxuriv  Qvo-txy  ivw&tVTOf  ry  trxxpf,  is  by  no  means 
genuine.  How  we  are  to  understand  the  words:  7vx  l|  xpQoTepcav  TO  TrspityotvlsTcav 
Qvo-sav  KxpxdfixQy  in  fragment  VIII.  (Harvey  II.,  p.  479),  and  whether  this  piece 
belongs  to  Irenaeus,  is  uncertain.  That  Melito  (assuming  the  genuineness  of  the 
fragment)  has  the  formula  of  the  two  natures  need  excite  no  surprise;  foi  (i)  Melito 
was  also  a  philosopher,  which  Irenaeus  was  not,  and  (2)  it  is  found  in  Tertullian, 
whose  doctrines  can  be  shown  to  be  closely  connected  with  those  of  Melito  (see 
my  Texte  und  Untersuchungen  I.  I,  2,  p.  249  f.).  If  that  fragment  is  genuine 
Melito  is  the  first  Church  teacher  who  has  spoken  of  two  natures. 

"  See  Apol.  21:  "verbum  caro  figuratus  . .  .  homo  deo  mixtus;  adv.  Marc.  II.  27  : 
"filius  dei  miscens  in  semetipso  hominem  et  deum;"  de  carne  15:  "homo  deo 
mixtus;"  18:  "sic  homo  cum  deo,  dum  caro  hominis  cum  spiritu  dei."  On  the 
Christology  of  Tertullian  cf.  Schulz,  Gottheit  Christi,  p.  74  ff. 

3  De  carne  5:  uCrucifixus  est  dei  filius,  non  pudet  quia  pudendum  est:  etmortuus 
est    dei  filius,  prorsus  credibile  est,  quia  ineptum  est;  et  sepultus  resurrexit,  certum 
est,    quia    impossibile    est;"  but  compare  the  whole  book;  c.  5  init. :  "  deus  cruci- 
fixus"  "nasci  se  voluit  deus".     De  pat.  3:  "nasci  se  deus  in  utero  patitur."     The 
formula:  "d  •yevvybets,  6  peyxi;  ®e6c;  is  also  found  in  Sibyll.  VII.  24. 

4  De  carne  i,  cf.  ad  nat.  II.  4:  "  ut  hire  consistat  collegium  nominis  communione 
substantiae." 

5  De  carne  18  fin. 
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the  "  twofold  condition  not  blended  but  united  in  one  person — 
God  and  man"  ("duplex  status  non  confusus  sed  conjunctus  in 
una  persona — deus  et  homo".1  Here  we  already  have  in  a 
complete  form  the  later  Chalcedonian  formula  of  the  two  sub 
stances  in  one  person.  ~  At  the  same  time,  however,  we  can 
clearly  see  that  Tertullian  went  beyond  Irenasus  in  his  exposi 
tion.  3  He  was,  moreover,  impelled  to  combat  an  antagonistic 
principle.  Irenasus  had  as  yet  no  occasion  to  explain  in  detail 
that  the  proposition  "the  Word  became  flesh"  ("  verbum  caro 

1  Adv.    Prax.    27:    "Sed    enim    invenimus    ilium    directo   et  deum  et  hominem 
expositum,  ipso  hoc  psalmo  suggerente  (Ps.  LXXXVII.  5) ...  hie  erit  homo  et  films 
hominis,  qui  definitus  est  films  dei  secundum  spiritum  .  .  .  Videmus  duplicem  statum, 
non  confusum  sed  coniunctum  in  una  persona  deum  et  hominem  lesum.  De  Christo 
autem    differo.    Et    adeo  salva  est  utriusque  proprietas  substantiae,  ut  et  spiritus  res 
suas    egerit    in   illo,  id  est  virtutes  et  opera  et  signa,  et  caro  passiones  suas  functa 
sit,    esuriens    sub   diabolo  .  . .  denique  et  mortua  est.    Quodsi  tertium  quid  esset,  ex 
utroque  confusum,  ut  electrum,  non  tarn  distincta  documenta  parerent  utriusque  sub 
stantiae."    In    what   follows  the  actus  utriusque  substantice  are  sharply  demarcated: 
"ambae    substantiae    in    statu    suo    quaeque    distincte  agebant,  ideo  illis  et  operge  et 
exitus    sui  occurrerunt .  . .  neque  caro  spiritus  fit  neque  spiritus  caro :  in  uno  plane 
esse   possunt."     See    also    c.    29  :    "  Quamquam  cum  duae  substantiae  censeantur  in 
Christo  lesu,  divina  et  humana,  constet  autem  immortalem  esse  divinam"  etc. 

2  Of   this    in    a  future  volume.     Here  also  two  substances  in  Christ  are  always 
spoken    of   (there    are    virtually    three,  since,  according  to  de  anima  35,  men  have 
already    two    substances    in    themselves),     I    know    only    one    passage    where  Ter 
tullian    speaks  of  natures  in  reference  to  Christ,  and  this  passage  in  reality  proves 
nothing;    de  carne  5  :  "Itaque  utriusque  substantias  census  hominem  et  deum  exhi- 
buit,    hinc    natum,  inde  non  natum  (!),  hinc  carneum,  inde  spiritalem"  etc.     Then: 
"Quae    proprietas    conditionum3    divinae    et    humanae,  asqua  utique  natures  cuiusque 
veritate  disjuncta  est." 

3  In    the  West  up  to  the  time  of  Leo  I.  the  formula  "deus  et  homo",  or,  after 
Tertullian's    time    uduae    substantiae",   was  always  a  simple  expression  of  the  facts 
acknowledged    in    the  Symbol,  and  not  a  speculation  derived  from  the  doctrine  of 
redemption.     This    is  shown  just  from  the  fact  of  stress  being  laid  on  the  unmix- 
edness.     With    this    was    associated    a  theoretic  and  apologetic  interest  on  the  part 
of   theologians,    so  that  they  began  to  dwell  at  greater  length  on  the  unmixedness 
after  the  appearance  of  that  Patripassianism,  which  professed  to  recognise  they?//«j 
dei  in  the  caro^  that  is  in  the  deus  so  far  as  he  is  incarnatus  or  has  changed  him 
self    into    flesh.     As    to    Tertullian's  opposition  to  this  view  see  what  follows.     In 
contradistinction     to    this    Western    formula  the    monophysite    one    was    calculated 
to    satisfy    both    the    salvation    interest   and  the  understanding.    The  Chalcedonian 
creed,  as  is  admitted  by  Schulz,  I.e.,  pp.  64  ff.,  71  ff.,  is  consequently  to  be  explained 
from  Tertullian's  view,  not  from  that  of  the  Alexandrians.     Our  readers  will  excuse 
us  for  thus  anticipating. 
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factum")  denoted  no  transformation.  That  he  excludes  the  idea 
of  change,  and  that  he  puts  stress  on  the  Logos'  assumption 
of  flesh  from  the  Virgin  is  shown  by  many  passages. l  Tertullian, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  in  the  first  place  confronted  by  (Gnostic) 
opponents  who  understood  John's  statement  in  the  sense  of  the 
Word's  transforming  himself  into  flesh,  and  therefore  argued 
against  the  "  assumption  of  flesh  from  the  Virgin"  ("  assumptio 
carnis  ex  virgine");3  and,  in  the  second  place,  he  had  to  do 
with  Catholic  Christians  who  indeed  admitted  the  birth  from 
the  Virgin,  but  likewise  assumed  a  change  of  God  into  flesh, 
and  declared  the  God  thus  invested  with  flesh  to  be  the  Son. 3 
In  this  connection  the  same  Tertullian,  who  in  the  Church  laid 
great  weight  on  formulae  like  "the  crucified  God",  "God  con 
sented  to  be  born"  (udeus  crucifixus ",  "nasci  se  voluitdeus") 
and  who,  impelled  by  opposition  to  Marcion  and  by  his  apolo 
getic  interest,  distinguished  the  Son  as  capable  of  suffering  from 
God  the  Father  who  is  impassible,  and  imputed  to  him 
human  weaknesses — which  was  already  a  further  step, — sharply 
emphasised  the  "distinct  function"  ("  distincte  agere")  of  the 
two  substances  in  Christ  and  thus  separated  the  persons.  With 
Tertullian  the  interest  in  the  Logos  doctrine,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  in  the  real  humanity,  on  the  other,  laid  the  basis  of  that 
conception  of  Christology  in  accordance  with  which  the  unity 
of  the  person  is  nothing  more  than  an  assertion.  The  "  deus 
factus  homo"  ("verbum  caro  factus  ")  presents  quite  insuperable 
difficulties,  as  soon  as  -"theology"  can  no  longer  be  banished. 
Tertullian  smoothed  over  these  difficulties  by  juristic  distinctions, 

1  "Quare,"    says    Irenseus    III.  21.  10— "igitur  non  iterum  sumpsit  limum  deus 
sed  ex  Maria  operatus  est  plasmationem  fieri  ?   Ut  non  alia  plasmatio  fieret  neque  alia, 
esset  plasmatio  quse  salvaretur,  sed  eadem  ipsa  recapitulareturj  servata  similitudiner" 

2  See    de    carne    18.    Oehler   has  misunderstood  the  passage  and  therefore  mis- 
pointed  it.    It  is  as  follows:  "Vox  ista  (Joh.  I.  14)  quid  caro  factum  sit  contestatur, 
nee  tamen  periclitatur,  quasi  statim  aliud  sit  (verbum),  factum  caro,  et  non  verbum  . . . 
Cum  scriptura  non  dicat  nisi  quod  factum  sit,  non  et  unde  sit  factum,  ergo  ex  alio, 
non  ex  semetipso  suggerit  factum"  etc. 

3  Adv.    Prax.    27  sq.  In  de  carne  3  sq.  and  elsewhere  Tertullian  indeed  argues 
against   Marcion   that    God  in  contradistinction  to  all  creatures  can  transform  him 
self   into    anything    and    yet  remain  God.     Hence  we  are  not  to  think  of  a  trans 
formation  in  the  strict  sense,  but  of  an  adunitio. 
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for    all    his    elucidations    of  "substance"  and  "person"  are  of 
this  nature. 

A  somewhat  paradoxical  result  of  the  defence  of  the  Logos 
doctrine  in  the  struggle  against  the  "  Patripassians "  was  the 
increased  emphasis  that  now  began  to  be  laid  on  the  integrity 
and  independence  of  the  human  nature  in  Christ.  If  the  only 
essential  result  of  the  struggle  with  Gnosticism  was  to  assert 
the  substantial  reality  of  Christ's  body,  it  was  Tertullian  who 
distinguished  what  Christ  did  as  man  from  what  he  did  as  God 
in  order  to  prove  that  he  was  not  a  tertium  quid.  The  discrim 
inating  intellect  which  was  forced  to  receive  a  doctrine  as  a 
problem  could  not  proceed  otherwise.  But,  even  before  the 
struggle  with  Modalism,  elements  were  present  which  repressed 
the  naive  confidence  of  the  utterances  about  the  God-man.  If 
I  judge  rightly,  there  were  two  features  in  Irenaeus  both  of 
which  resulted  in  a  splitting  up  of  the  conception  of  the  per 
fect  unity  of  Christ's  person.  The  first  was  the  intellectual  con 
templation  of  the  perfect  humanity  of  Jesus,  the  second  was 
found  in  certain  Old  and  New  Testament  texts  and  the  tradition 
connected  with  these. l  With  regard  to  the  first  we  may  point 
out  that  Irenaeus  indeed  regarded  the  union  of  the  human  and 
divine  as  possible  only  because  man,  fashioned  from  the  be 
ginning  by  and  after  the  pattern  of  the  Logos,  was  an  image 
of  the  latter  and  destined  for  union  with  God.  Jesus  Christ  is 
the  realisation  of  our  possession  of  God's  image ; 2  but  this 

1  So  I  think  I  ought  to  express  myself.     It  does  not  seem  to  me  proper  to  read 
a  twofold  conception  into  Irenseus'  Christological  utterances  under  the  pretext  that 
Christ    according  to  him  was  also  the  perfect  man,  with  all  the  modern  ideas  that 
are    usually  associated  with  this  thought  (Bohringer,  I.e.,  p.  542  ff.,  see  Thomasius 
in  opposition  to  him). 

2  See,  e.g.,  V.  I.  3.    Nitzch,  Dogmengeschichte  I.  p.  309.  Tertullian,  in  his  own 
peculiar    fashion,    developed    still    more    clearly  the  thought  transmitted  to  him  by 
Irenseus.  See  adv.  Prax.  12:  "Quibus  faciebat  deushominem  similem?  Filio  quidem, 
qui    erat    induturus    hominem . . .    Erat    autem  ad  cuius  imaginem  faciebat,  ad  filii 
scilicet,    qui    homo    futurus  certior  et  verier  imaginem  suam  fecerat  dici  hominem, 
qui    tune    de    limo  formari  habebat,  imago  veri  et  similitude."     Adv.  Marc.  V.  8  : 
"Creator    Christum,    sermonem    suum,  intuens  hominem  futurum,  Faciamus,  inquit, 
hominem   ad  imaginem  et  similitudinem  nostram";  the  same  in  de  resurr.  6.     But 
with  Tertullian,  too,  this  thought  was  a  sudden  idea  and  did  not  become  the  basis 
of  further  speculation. 
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thought,  if  no  further  developed,  may  be  still  united  with  the 
Logos  doctrine  in  such  a  way  that  it  does  not  interfere  with 
it,  but  serves  to  confirm  it.  The  case  becomes  different  when 
it  is  not  only  shown  that  the  Logos  was  always  at  work  in  the 
human  race,  but  that  humanity  was  gradually  more  and  more 
accustomed  by  him  (in  the  patriarchs  and  prophets)  to  commun 
ion  with  God,  *  till  at  last  the  perfect  man  appeared  in  Christ. 
For  in  this  view  it  might  appear  as  if  the  really  essential  element 
in  Jesus  Christ  were  not  the  Logos,  who  has  become  the  new 
Adam,  but  the  new  Adam,  who  possesses  the  Logos.  That 
Irenaeus,  in  explaining  the  life  of  Jesus  as  that  of  Adam  accord 
ing  to  the  recapitulation  theory,  here  and  there  expresses  him 
self  as  if  he  were  speaking  of  the  perfect  man,  is  undeniable: 
If  the  acts  of  Christ  are  really  to  be  what  they  seem,  the  man 
concerned  in  them  must  be  placed  in  the  foreground.  But  how 
little  Irenaeus  thought  of  simply  identifying  the  Logos  with  the 
perfect  man  is  shown  by  the  passage  in  III.  19.  3  where  he 
writes :  "  uvTrsp  yap  yv  avQpooTroq  fv&  TrzipxvQy,  QVTU  %&}  hoyoq  fivx 
y.  $(7u%ix%ovTO<;  ftsv  TOV  hoyov  ev  TW  TrsipK^svQxi  x&i  <rTaupcv<rQai 
siv,  ffvyytvoftdvov  ^s  TU>  civQpuTry  sv  T&  vixxv  xofi 
K&I  xpyffreverfai  x&i  avfor&arfai  KXI  av&haf&fiavsa-Q&i" 
("  For  as  he  was  man  that  he  might  be  tempted,  so  also  he 
was  the  Logos  that  he  might  be  glorified.  The  Logos  remained 
quiescent  during  the  process  of  temptation,  crucifixion  and  death, 
but  aided  the  human  nature  when  it  conquered,  and  endured, 
and  performed  deeds  of  kindness,  and  rose  again  from  the  dead, 
and  was  received  up  into  heaven").  From  these  words  it  is 
plain  that  Irenaeus  preferred  to  assume  that  the  divine  and  human 
natures  existed  side  by  side,  and  consequently  to  split  up  the 
perfect  unity,  rather  than  teach  a  mere  ideal  manhood  which 
would  be  at  the  same  time  a  divine  manhood.  The  "  discrete 
agere"  of  the  two  natures  proves  that  to  Irenaeus  the  perfect 
manhood  of  the  incarnate  Logos  was  merely  an  incidental 
quality  he  possessed.  In  reality  the  Logos  is  the  perfect  man 

1  Iren.  IV.  14.  2;  for  further  particulars  on  the  point  see  below,  wher 
Irenaeus'  views  on  the  preparation  of  salvation  are  discussed.  The  views  of  Domer, 
I.e.,  492  f.,  that  the  union  of  the  Son  of  God  with  humanity  was  a  gradual  process, 
are  marred  by  some  exaggerations,  but  are  correct  in  their  main  idea. 
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in  so  far  as  his  incarnation  creates  the  perfect  man  and  renders 
him  possible,  or  the  Logos  always  exists  behind  Christ  the 
perfect  man.  But  nevertheless  this  very  way  of  viewing  the 
humanity  in  Christ  already  compelled  Irenaeus  to  limit  the  "deus 
crucifixus  "  and  to  lay  the  foundation  for  Tertullian's  formulae. 
With  regard  to  the  second  point  we  may  remark  that  there  were 
not  a  few  passages  in  both  Testaments  where  Christ  appeared 
as  the  man  chosen  by  God  and  anointed  with  the  Spirit.  These 
as  well  as  the  corresponding  language  of  the  Church  were  the 
greatest  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  Logos  Christology.  Of 
what  importance  is  an  anointing  with  the  Spirit  to  him  who  is 
God?  What  is  the  meaning  of  Christ  being  born  by  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Ghost?  Is  this  formula  compatible  with  the  other, 
that  he  as  the  Logos  himself  assumed  flesh  from  the  Virgin  etc.  ? 
Irenaeus  no  doubt  felt  these  difficulties.  He  avoided  them  (III.  9.  3) 
by  referring  the  bestowal  of  the  Spirit  at  baptism  merely  to  the 
man  Jesus,  and  thus  gave  his  own  approval  to  that  separation 
which  appeared  to  him  so  reprehensible  in  the  Gnostics.  l  This 
separation  indeed  rescued  to  future  ages  the  minimum  of  human 
ity  that  was  to  be  retained  in  the  person  of  Christ,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  laid  the  foundation  of  those  differentiating  specu 
lations,  which  in  succeeding  times  became  the  chief  art  and 
subject  of  dispute  among  theologians.  The  fact  is  that  one 
cannot  think  in  realistic  fashion  of  the  "deus  homo  factus" 
without  thinking  oneself  out  of  it..  It  is  exceedingly  instructive 

*  "Secundum  id  quod  verbum  dei  homo  erat  ex  radice  lesse  et  filius  Abrahse, 
secundum  hoc  requiescebat  spiritus  dei  super  eum .  . .  secundum  autem  quod  deus 
erat,  non  secundum  gloriam  iudicabat."  All  that  Irenaeus  said  of  the  Spirit  in  ref 
erence  to  the  person  of  Christ  is  to  be  understood  merely  as  an  exegetical  necessity 
and  must  not  be  regarded  as  a  theoretical  principle  (this  is  also  the  case  with  Ter- 
tullian).  Dorner  (I.e.,  p.  492  f.)  has  failed  to  see  this,  and  on  the  basis  oflrenseus' 
incidental  and  involuntary  utterances  has  attempted  to  found  a  speculation  which 
represents  the  latter  as  meaning  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  the  medium  which  gradually 
united  the  Logos,  who  was  exalted  above  growing  and  suffering,  into  one  person 
with  the  free  and  growing  man  in  Jesus  Christ.  In  III.  12.  5 — 7  Irenaeus,  in 
conformity  with  Acts  IV.  27:  X.  38,  used  the  following  other  formulae  about  Christ: 

6    ©SO'?,    6    TfOl-^ffOiC,    TOV   OVp&VOV      X.T.A;,    KOit    6    TOVTQV    "KOilC,^    '0V     '£%pt(T£V  6  0£0£ "  PetrUS 

lesum  ipsum  esse  filium  dei  testificatus  est,  qui  et  unctus  Spiritu  Sancto  lesus  dicitur." 
But  Irenaeus  only  expressed  himself  thus  because  of  these  passages,  whereas  Hippo- 
lytus  not  unfrequently  calls  Christ  Trait;  ®sov. 
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to  find  that,  in  some  passages,  even  a  man  like  Irenaeus  was 
obliged  to  advance  from  the  creed  of  the  one  God-man  to  the 
assumption  of  two  independent  existences  in  Christ,  an  assump 
tion  which  in  the  earlier  period  has  only  "Gnostic"  testimony 
in  its  favour.  Before  Irenaeus'  day,  in  fact,  none  but  these 
earliest  theologians  taught  that  Jesus  Christ  had  two  natures, 
and  ascribed  to  them  particular  actions  and  experiences.  The 
Gnostic  distinction  of  the  Jesus  patibilis  ("  capable  of  suffering") 
and  the  Christ  aTraQfa  ("  impassible ")  is  essentially  identical 
with  the  view  set  forth  by  Tertullian  adv.  Prax.,  and  this  proves 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  two  natures  is  simply  nothing  else  than 
the  Gnostic,  i.e.,  scientific,  adaptation  of  the  formula :  "  films  dei 
filius  hominis  factus".  No  doubt  the  old  early-Christian  in 
terest  still  makes  itself  felt  in  the  assertion  of  the  one  person. 
Accordingly  we  can  have  no  historical  understanding  of  Ter- 
tullian's  Christology  or  even  of  that  of  Irenaeus  without  taking 
into  account,  as  has  not  yet  been  done,  the  Gnostic  distinction  of 
Jesus  and  Christ,  as  well  as  those  old  traditional  formulae  :  "  deus 
passus,  deus  crucifixus  est"  ("God  suffered, God  was  crucified").1 
But  beyond  doubt  the  prevailing  conception  of  Christ  in 

1  On  Hippolytus'  views  of  the  incarnation  see  Dorner,  I.e.,  I.  p.  609  ff. — an 
account  to  be  used  with  caution — and  Overbeck,  Quoest.  Hippol.  Specimen  (1864), 
p.  47  sq.  Unfortunately  the  latter  has  not  carried  out  his  intention  to  set  forth  the 
Christology  of  Hippolytus  in  detail.  In  the  work  quoted  he  has,  however,  shown 
how  closely  the  latter  in  many  respects  has  imitated  Irenseus  in  this  case  also.  It 
is  instructive  to  see  what  Hippolytus  has  not  adopted  from  Irenseus  or  what  has 
become  rudimentary  with  him.  As  a  professional  and  learned  teacher  he  is  at 
bottom  nearer  to  the  Apologists  as  regards  his  Christology  than  Irenaeus.  As  an 
exegete  and  theological  author  he  has  much  in  common  with  the  Alexandrians,  just 
as  he  is  in  more  than  one  respect  a  connecting  link  between  Catholic  controver 
sialists  like  Irenseus  and  Catholic  scholars  like  Origen.  With  the  latter  he  moreover 
came  into  personal  contact.  See  Hieron.,  de  vir.  inl.  61 :  Hieron.,  ep.  ad  Damas. 
edit.  Venet.  I.,  ep.  36  is  also  instructive.  These  brief  remarks  are,  however,  by  no 
means  intended  to  give  countenance  to  Kimmel's  untenable  hypothesis  (de  Hippol. 
vita  et  scriptis,  1839)  that  Hippolytus  was  an  Alexandrian.  In  Hippolytus' treatise  c. 
Noe't.  we  find  positive  teachings  that  remind  us  of  Tertullian.  An  important  passage 
is  de  Christo  et  Antichrist©  3  f. :  elt;  yap  KOU  6  TOV  ®£ov  Trait;  (Iren.),  £;'  ov  KXI 
VIIA&G  TV%OVT£$  TVJV  $ia  TOV  ayiov  7rvsui40tTO<l  txvufy£vvy<riv  £i$  sva  rsheiov  nat  ITTOV- 
ptzviov  avQpuTrov  oi  TTotvTsq  xKTocvTy&Ki  £7riQv(jtov/j.£v  (see  Iren.)  'E7r£i$ij  yap  6  *.6yoc, 
TOV  ®EOV  a(rap%o$  uv  (see  Melito,  Iren.,  Tertull.)  IveSvtrotTO  TJJV  oc.yiix.v  arapxa  SK  TVIS 
ciyiotc,  Traptevov  u$  vvptpiot;  I(J.OCTIOV  £%v$>xvxt;  eatVTu  fy  T&  trTzvpixta  Trxtei  (Irenasus 
and  Tertullian  also  make  the  death  on  the  cross  the  object  of  the  assumption  of 
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Irenaeus  is  the  idea  that  there  was  the  most  complete  unity 
between  his  divine  and  human  natures ;  for  it  is  the  necessary 
consequence  of  his  doctrine  of  redemption,  that  "  Jesus  Christus 
factus  estj  quod  sumus  nos,  uti  nos  perficeret  esse  quod  etipse"  l 

the  flesh),  OTTUI;  trvyxspao-izs  TO  dvjjrdv  YIIJ.&V  a-u^ot  ry  etxvrov  $vv&iJ.£i  x.otl  /z/|a<;  (Iren., 
Tertull.)  rca  u,$Qtzf>TCf>  TO  tySacpTOv  xctl  TO  aa-Qev^t;  TW  i<r%vpla  (rucry  TOV  acroAAt/^evov 
oivQpaTrov  (Iren.).  The  succeeding  disquisition  deserves  particular  note,  because  it 
shows  that  Hippolytus  has  also  borrowed  from  Irenoeus  the  idea  that  the  union  of 
the  Logos  with  humanity  had  already  begun  in  a  certain  way  in  the  prophets. 
Overbeck  has  rightly  compared  the  uvct7rhucr<r£tv  £/'  cat/rot/  TOV  'AiJa/^,  I.e.,  c.  26, 
with  the  atvotK£$ot*>otiovv  of  Irenaeus  and  I.e.,  c.  44,  with  Iren.  II.  22,  4.  For  Hippo 
lytus'  Christology  Philosoph.  X.  33,  p.  542  and  c.  Noet.  10  ff.  are  the  chief  passages 
of  additional  importance.  In  the  latter  passage  it  is  specially  notewoi'thy  that 
Hippolytus,  in  addition  to  many  other  deviations  from  Irenaeus  and  Tertullian, 
insists  on  applying  the  full  name  of  Son  only  to  the  incarnate  Logos.  In  this  we 
have  a  remnant  of  the  more  ancient  idea  and  at  the  same  time  a  concession  to 
his  opponents  who  admitted  an  eternal  Logos  in  God,  but  not  a  pre-temporal 
hypostasis  of  the  Son.  See  c.  15  :  TroTov  cvv  vfbv  ZOIVTOV  6  ®ebt;  Six  TY>C,  crapxbt; 
xxT£7f£i^£v  #AA'  y  TOV  Aoycv;  ov  vibv  Trpotryyopsve  Siat  TO  //eAAe/v  cevTOv  ysveo-Qizi. 
Koti  TO  KOIVOV  '6vo(j.ct  Tvjt;  £i<;  avSpu7Tov$  tyf&os-TOp'yiizt;  KvcthotiJ.fi dive i  6  vtbi;  (HOU'TOI 
TsAetot;  A.o'yoc;  av  (Aovoyevvis).  oUS'  y  <rap't>-  xct^  satvTyy  $f%at  TOV  h6yov 
ycivvotTO  $ise  TO  sv  *6yca  Tyv  <rv<rTct(riv  £%eiv.  OUTUI;  ovv  gig  vtot;  TsAeiot;  Qsov  s 
Hippolytus  partook  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  his  teacher  Irenseus  of  the  tree 
of  Greek  knowledge  and  he  accordingly  speaks  much  more  frequently  than  the 
latter  of  the  u divine  mysteries"  of  the  faith.  From  the  fragments  and  writings  of 
this  author  that  are  preserved  to  us  the  existence  of  very  various  Christologies  can 
be  shown;  and  this  proves  that  the  Christology  of  his  teacher  Irenaeus  had  not  by 
any  means  yet  become  predominant  in  the  Church,  as  we  might  suppose  from  the 
latter's  confident  tone.  Hippolytus  is  an  exegete  and  accordingly  still  yielded  with 
comparative  impartiality  to  the  impressions  conveyed  by  the  several  passages.  For 
example  he  recognised  the  woman  of  Rev.  XII.  as  the  Church  and  the  Logos  as 
her  child,  and  gave  the  following  exegesis  of  the  passage  (de  Christo  et  Anti- 
christo  6l)  :  ov  Trtzvo-eToci  ^  exxAjftr/a  yswcSa-x  ex.  xocpSfcti;  TOV  Aoyov  TOV  ev  xcV/xw 

V7TO    UTTlffTUV    SlUXO/tSVOV.     "  KCtl    'sTSXS  ",    $V]<riV,  "  VlOV  CtppSVOt,  0$  [J.S AAe;  7T 01  IJ.CtlV£ IV  TTOtVTCC 

TU  'sQvy",  TOV  appsvot  Kotl  Tehetov  Xpta-Tov,  TTctldot  ®sov,  ®ebv  xctl  avQpUTrov  Ktt.Toe.y- 
•yeAAo^fvov  otil  TiXTOV<rat  y  SKxAya-iet  didao-xsi  TrxvTct  Tot  ^Qvy.  If  we  consider  how 
Irenaeus'  pupil  is  led  by  the  text  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  the  most  diverse 
"doctrines",  we  see  how  the  "Scripture"  theologians  were  the  very  ones  who 
threatened  the  faith  with  the  greatest  corruptions.  As  the  exegesis  of  the  Valentinian 
schools  became  the  mother  of  numerous  self-contradictory  Christologies,  so  the  same 
result  was  threatened  here — "  doctrinae  inolescentes  in  silvas  iam  exoleverunt  Gnosti- 
corum."  From  this  standpoint  Origen's  undertaking  to  subject  the  whole  material 
of  Biblical  exegesis  to  a  fixed  theory  appears  in  its  historical  greatness  and  importance. 

1  See  other  passages  on  p.  241,  note  2.  This  is  also  reechoed  in  Cyprian.  See, 
for  example,  ep.  58.  6  :  "  filius  dei  passus  est  ut  nos  filios  dei  faceret,  et  filius  hominis 
(scil.  the  Christians)  pati  non  vult  esse  dei  filius  possit." 
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("Jesus  Christ  became  what  we  are  in  order  that  we  might 
become  what  he  himself  is ").  But,  in  accordance  with  the  re 
capitulation  theory,  Irenaeus  developed  the  "factus  est  quod 
sumus  nos  "  in  such  a  way  that  the  individual  portions  of  the 
life  of  Christ,  as  corresponding  to  what  we  ought  to  have  done 
but  did  not  do,  receive  the  value  of  saving  acts  culminating  in 
the  death  on  the  cross.  Thus  he  not  only  regards  Jesus  Christ 
as  "salvation  and  saviour  and  saving"  ("salus  et  salvator  et 
salutare"), l  but  he  also  views  his  whole  life  as  a  work  of  sal 
vation.  All  that  has  taken  place  between  the  conception  and 
the  ascension  is  an  inner  necessity  in  this  work  of  salvation. 
This  is  a  highly  significant  advance  beyond  the  conception  of 
the  Apologists.  Whilst  in  their  case  the  history  of  Jesus  seems 
to  derive  its  importance  almost  solely  from  the  fulfilment  of 
prophecy,  it  acquires  in  Irenaeus  an  independent  and  fundamental 
significance.  Here  also  we  recognise  the  influence  of  "Gnosis", 
nay,  in  many  places  he  uses  the  same  expressions  as  the 
Gnostics,  when  he  sees  salvation  accomplished,  on  the  one  hand, 
in  the  mere  appearance  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  second  Adam, 
and  on  the  other,  in  the  simple  acknowledgment  of  this  appear 
ance.  *  But  he  is  distinguished  from  them  by  the  fact  that  he 
decidedly  emphasises  the  personal  acts  of  Jesus,  and  that  he 
applies  the  benefits  of  Christ's  work  not  to  the  " pneumatic" 
ipso  facto,  but  in  principle  to  all  men,  though  practically  only 
to  those  who  listen  to  the  Saviour's  words  and  adorn  them 
selves  with  works  of  righteousness.  3  Irenaeus  presented  this 
work  of  Christ  from  various  points  of  view.  He  regards  it  as 

1    See  III.  10.  3. 

-  See  the  remarkable  passage  in  IV.  36.  7  :  y  yvuo-n;  TOV  vtov  rov  ©eot/,  »fzv$  vjv 
dtQ&ape-i'ec.  Another  result  of  the  Gnostic  struggle  is  Irenseus'  raising  the  question  as 
to  what  new  thing  the  Lord  has  brought  (IV.  34.  i):  "Si  autem  subit  vos  huius- 
modi  sensus,  ut  dicatis:  Quid  igitur  novi  dominus  attulit  veniens  ?  cognoscite,  quo- 
niam  omnem  novitatem  attulit  semetipsum  afferens,  qui  fuerat  annuntiatus."  The 
new  thing  is  then  denned  thus :  "  Cum  perceperunt  earn  quse  ab  eo  est  libertatem 
et  participant  visionem  eius  et  audierunt  sermones  eius  et  fruiti  sunt  muneribus  ab 
eo,  non  iam  requiretur,  quid  novius  attulit  rex  super  eos,  qui  annuntiaverunt  adven- 
um  eius  . .  .  Semetipsum  enim  attulit  et  ea  quae  praedicta  sunt  bona." 

8  See  IV.  36.  6 :  "  Adhuc  manifestavit  oportere  nos  cum  vocatione  (/.*.,  fzercc 
TJJV  x^ariv)  et  iustitioe  operibus  adornari,  uti  requiescat  super  nos  spiritus  del" — 
we  must  provide  ourselves  with  the  wedding  garment. 
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the  realisation  of  man's  original  destiny,  that  is,  being  in  com 
munion    with   God,  contemplating  God,  being  imperishable  like 
God;  he  moreover  views  it  as  the  abolition  of  the  consequences 
of  Adam's  disobedience,  and  therefore  as  the  redemption  of  men 
from  death  and  the  dominion  of  the  devil ;  and  finally  he  looks 
upon    it    as    reconciliation    with  God.     In  all  these  conceptions 
Irenaeus  fell  back  upon  the  person  of  Christ.  Here,  at  the  same 
time,    he    is    everywhere  determined  by  the  content  of  Biblical 
passages;    in    fact  it  is  just  the  New  Testament  that  leads  him 
to  these  considerations,  as  was  first  the  case  with  the  Valentin- 
ians   before  him.  How  uncertain  he  still  is  as  to  their  ecclesias 
tical   importance  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  has  no  hesitation 
in  reckoning  the  question,  as  to  why  the  Word  of  God  became 
flesh  and  suffered,  among  the  articles  that  are  a  matter  of  con 
sideration    for    science,    but    not  for  the  simple  faith  (I.   10.  3). 
Here,  therefore,  he  still  maintains  the  archaic  standpoint  accord 
ing   to   which  it  is  sufficient  to  adhere  to  the  baptismal  confes 
sion    and    wait  for  the  second  coming  of  Christ  along  with  the 
resurrection   of  the  body.     On  the  other  hand,  Irenaeus  did  not 
merely  confine  himself  to  describing  the  fact  of  redemption,  its 
content  and  its  consequences ;  but  he  also  attempted  to  explain 
the  peculiar  nature  of  this  redemption  from  the  essence  of  God 
and  the  incapacity  of  man,  thus  solving  the  question  "cur deus 
homo "    in    the  highest  sense. l     Finally,  he  adopted  from  Paul 
the   thought   that  Christ's  real  work  of  salvation  consists  in  his 
death    on    the    cross;    and    so  he  tried  to  amalgamate  the  two 
propositions,    "filius    del  filius  hominis  factus  est  propter  nos" 
("the  Son  of  God  became  Son  of  man  for  us")  and  " filius  dei 
passus  est  propter  nos"  ("the  Son  of  God  suffered  for  us ")  as 
the  most  vital  ones.     He  did  not,  however,  clearly  show  which 

1  The  incapacity  of  man  is  referred  to  in  III.  18.  i:  III.  21.  lo;  III.  21 — 23 
shows  that  the  same  man  that  had  fallen  had  to  be  led  to  communion  with  God ; 
V.  21.  3:  V.  24.  4  teach  that  man  had  to  overcome  the  devil;  the  intrinsic  necess 
ity  of  God's  appearing  as  Redeemer  is  treated  of  in  III.  23.  i:  "  Si  Adam  iam  non 
reverteretur  ad  vitam,  sed  in  totum  proiectus  esset  morti,  victus  esset  deus  et  superasset 
serpentis  nequitia  voluntatem  dei.  Sed  quoniam  deus  invictus  et  magnanimis  est, 
magnanimem  quidem  se  exhibuit  etc."  That  the  accomplishment  of  salvation  must  be 
effected  in  a  righteous  manner,  and  therefore  be  as  much  a  proof  of  the  right 
eousness  as  of  the  immeasurable  love  and  mercy  of  God,  is  shown  in  V.  i.i:  V.  21. 
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of  these  doctrines  is  the  more  important.  Here  the  speculation 
of  Irenaeus  is  already  involved  in  the  same  ambiguity  as  was 
destined  to  be  the  permanent  characteristic  of  Church  specula 
tion  as  to  Christ's  work  in  succeeding  times.  For  on  the  one 
hand,  Paul  led  one  to  lay  all  the  emphasis  on  the  death  on  the 
cross,  and  on  the  other,  the  logical  result  of  dogmatic  thinking 
only  pointed  to  the  appearance  of  God  in  the  flesh,  but  not 
to  a  particular  work  of  Christ  that  had  not  been  already  in 
volved  in  the  appearance  of  the  Divine  Teacher  himself.  Still, 
Irenaeus  contrived  to  reconcile  the  discrepancy  better  than  his 
successors,  because,  being  in  earnest  with  his  idea  of  Christ  as 
the  second  Adam,  he  was  able  to  contemplate  the  whole  life 
of  Jesus  as  redemption  in  so  far  as  he  conceived  it  as  a  re 
capitulation.  We  see  this  at  once  not  only  from  his  conception 
of  the  virgin  birth  as  a  fact  of  salvation,  but  also  from  his  way 
of  describing  redemption  as  deliverance  from  the  devil.  Fory 
as  the  birth  of  Christ  from  the  Virgin  Mary  is  the  recapitulating 
counterpart  of  Adam's  birth  from  the  virgin  earth,  and  as  the 
obedience  of  the  mother  of  Jesus  is  the  counterpart  of  Eve's 
disobedience,  so  the  story  of  Jesus'  temptation  is  to  him  the 
recapitulating  counterpart  of  the  story  of  Adam's  temptation. 
In  the  way  that  Jesus  overcame  the  temptation  by  the  devil 
(Matt.  IV.)  Irenaeus  already  sees  the  redemption  of  mankind 
from  Satan ;  even  then  Jesus  bound  the  strong  one.  But,  whereas 
the  devil  seized  upon  man  unlawfully  and  deceitfully,  no  in 
justice,  untruthfulness,  or  violence  is  displayed  in  the  means  by 
which  Jesus  resisted  Satan's  temptation.  l  As  yet  Irenaeus  is 
quite  as  free  from  the  thought  that  the  devil  has  real  rights 
upon  man,  as  he  is  from  the  immoral  idea  that  God  accomplished 
his  work  of  redemption  by  an  act  of  deceit.  But,  on  the  strength 
of  Pauline  passages,  many  of  his  teachings  rather  view  redemp 
tion  from  the  devil  as  accomplished  by  the  death  of  Christ,. 
and  accordingly  represent  this  death  as  a  ransom  paid  to  the 
"  apostasy"  for  men  who  had  fallen  into  captivity.  He  did  not,, 
however,  develop  this  thought  any  further.  * 

1    Irenaeus  demonstrated  the  view  in  V.  21  in  great  detail.  According  to  his  ideas 

in    this    chapter  we  must  include  the  history  of  the  temptation  in  the  regula  fidei. 

a    See  particularly  V.  I.  I  :   "Verbum  poteus  et  homo  verus  sanguine  suo  ratio- 
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His  idea  of  the  reconciliation  of  God  is  just  as  rudimentary, 
and  merely  suggested  by  Biblical  passages.  He  sometimes  saw 
the  means  of  reconciliation  solely  in  obedience  and  in  the 
"righteous  flesh"  as  such,  at  other  times  in  the  "wood."  Here 
also  the  recapitulation  theory  again  appears  :  through  disobedience 
at  the  tree  Adam  became  a  debtor  to  God,  and  through  obe 
dience  at  the  tree  God  is  reconciled.  1  But  teachings  as  to  vica 
rious  suffering  on  the  part  of  Christ  are  not  found  in  Irenaeus, 

nabiliter  redimens  nos,  redemptionem  semetipsum  dedit  pro  his,  qui  in  captivitatem 
ducti  sunt . . .  dei  verbum  non  deficiens  in  sua  iustitia,  iuste  etiam  adversus  ipsam 
conversus  est  apostasiam,  ea  quse  sunt  sua  redimens  ah  ea,  non  cum  vi,  quemadmodum 
ilia  initio  dominabatur  nostri,  ea  quae  non  erant  sua  insatiabiliter  rapiens,  sed 
secundum  suadelam,  quemadmodum  decebat  deum  suadentem  et  non  vim  inferentem, 
accipere  quce  vellet,  ut  neque  quod  est  iustum  confringeretur  neque  antiqua  plasmatio 
dei  deperiret."  We  see  that  the  idea  of  the  blood  of  Christ  as  ransom  does  not 
possess  with  Irenoeus  the  value  of  a  fully  developed  theory,  but  is  suggestive  of 
one.  But  even  in  this  form  it  appeared  suspicious  and,  in  fact,  a  Marcionite  idea 
to  a  Catholic  teacher  of  the  3rd  century.  Pseudo-Origen  (Adamantius)  opposed  it 
by  the  following  argument  (De  recta  in  deum  fide,  edid  Wetstein  1673,  Sectio  I. 
p.  38  sq.  See  Rufinus'  translation  in  Caspari's  Kirchenhistorische  Anecdota  Vol.  I. 
1883,  p.  34  sq,  which  in  many  places  has  preserved  the  right  sense):  Tbv 
fj.svov  e<t>JK,  Hvcti  rbv  Xpio-Tov,  6  KfTrpoixut;  rlq  \<rrtv\  ?jA0ev  5/5  <re  6 
on  6  TTuhav  xoti  6  ayopci^cav  adehtyot  sitriv  ;  si  xtzxot;  lav  6  Sa 
ovx  £<TTI  XXKO$  ahAz  aty/xQoG'  6  yccp  XTT"  ap%%(;  $bovv\trot,c,  T&  zvQpuTTca,  vvv  6vx  en. 
VTTO  tyQovov  ay£Tati,  TW  ayaeQca  ryv  vopyv  TrocpxciovQ.  'etrratt  ot/v  SiKottot;  6  TOV  tybovov 
KCU  TTUVTOS  xxxov  Tacvtrx^evof.  XVTOI;  yovv  6  ®eo$  svpto-xerui  7ruAy<ra$'  pZ 
01  yfjioifTYiKOTes  eocvTCvs  ix7ryA.A.oTpica<raiv  01  tzvQpojTrot  $tx  rat$ 
$£  ehvTpGjQyo'uv  $ix  TJJV  svo-Trhefyxviotv  &VTOV.  TOVTO  yap  QYIVI 

vpwv    £7rpz$yTe    x,cti    TXI^  Kvo[4iai$  e^otTretrTSthoi  TJJV  (j.*jT£pa  v(j.cav. 
Acapsxv  sTTpctfyrs,  xati  oil  (JISTK   apyvpiou  AvTpu&ytrs&Qe.  TO,  olide  (4£Tx  apyvp/cv 
t,    TOV    aii'tJ-acTot;   TOV  XpirTov.  TOVTO  yxp  Q>ix<rx£(  6  Trpo^r^t;  (Isaiah,  LIIL  5 

follows).        "EtXOS    $£    OTl    XOCTSt    <7\    fTTptXTO    $OVt;    £OCVTOV    TO    oii(J.Ot'    VUG    OVV  XCll  £X  V£XpUV 

yy£ip£TO  ;  el  yap  o  Aufiuv  T$ v  TI^V  TUV  txvQpuTruv,  TO  xt/j-x,  X7r£$cax£v,  OVXSTI  £7ruA.y<r£v. 
Et  d£  jt*Jf  u7T£$ux£,  7r£$  aveVrif  Xp/a-ro?;  OVXSTI  ovv  T6,  'E%oviri<zv  'iftu  folvizt  xcti 
£%ov<r/ixv  ¥%w  Aa|3f7v,  'IO-TCHTOU  ;  6  yovv  StxfioAoi;  xotT£%£t  TO  ocl(j.x  TOV  XpiffTOv  IXVTI 

TYIS    TlfJ.YI$    TUV    KvQpUTTWV  ;    TTO/A^  $hOt<T$VUJ.lGCl  CCVOIOC  !  QeC  TWV  XOCKUV  !  'ATf3«Vf V,  IZV£/7Ty 

UQ  dvvtxTOS'  £lyx£v  '6  'ehatfifv  ccl/Ty  TTOIX  7Tpayi$  ;  TOV  irpotyyTOV  heyovTO$' 
6    ®£OQ    x&i    $iatt7xop7T((rQyTU&ocv    01    £%Qpoi    CCVTOV;    "OTTOV   otvditTTCtfis,  ex£~t 
That  is  an  argument  as  acute  as  it  is  true  and  victorious. 

*  See  Iren.  V.  2,  3,  16.  3,  17 — 4.  In  III.  16.  9  he  says  :  Christus  per  passionem 
reconciliavit  nos  deo."  It  is  moreover  very  instructive  to  compare  the  way  in  which 
Irenseus  worked  out  the  recapitulation  theory  with  the  old  proof  from  prophecy 
("this  happened  that  the  Scripture  might  be  fulfilled").  Here  we  certainly  have  an 
advance;  but  at  bottom  the  recapitulation  theory  may  also  be  conceived  as  a 
modification  of  that  proof. 
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and  his  death  is  seldom  presented  from  the  point  of  view  of 
a  sacrifice  offered  to  God.  1  According  to  this  author  the  re 
conciliation  virtually  consists  in  Christ's  restoring  man  to  com 
munion  and  friendship  with  God  and  procuring  forgiveness  of 
sins;  he  very  seldom  speaks  of  God  being  offended  through 
Adam's  sin  (V.  16.  3).  But  the  incidental  mention  of  the  for 
giveness  of  sins  resulting  from  the  redemption  by  Christ  has 
not  the  meaning  of  an  abolition  of  sin.  He  connects  the  re 
demption  with  this  only  in  the  form  of  Biblical  and  rhetorical 
phrases  ;  for  the  vital  point  with  him  is  the  abolition  of  the 
consequences  of  sin,  and  particularly  of  the  sentence  of  death.  " 
Here  we  have  the  transition  to  the  conception  of  Christ's  work 
which  makes  this  appear  more  as  a  completion  than  as  a  restor 
ation.  In  this  connection  Irenaeus  employed  the  following 
categories:  restoring  of  the  likeness  of  God  in  humanity  ;  aboli 
tion  of  death  ;  connection  and  union  of  man  with  God;  adoption 
of  men  as  sons  of  God  and  as  gods;  imparting  of  the  Spirit 
ivJw  now  becomes  accustomed  to  abide  with  men  ;  3  imparting 
of  a  knowledge  of  God  culminating  in  beholding  him;  bestowal 
of  everlasting  life.  All  these  are  only  the  different  aspects  of 
one  and  the  same  blessing,  which,  being  of  a  divine  order, 
could  only  be  brought  to  us  and  implanted  in  our  nature  by 
God  himself.  But  inasmuch  as  this  view  represents  Christ  not 
as  performing  a  reconciling  but  a  perfecting  work,  his  acts  are 


See,  e-g.-)  IV.  5.  4  :  Tpc3v/.£W£  'Aj3pstx/A  TOV  'idiov  [j.ovo'yevy  Kctl  ayxTryrov 

&ixv  rw  0ew,  'ivx  KOii  6  ®eb$  ev$OKy<ry  vTrsp  TOV  <r7rspiJ.&TO$  KVTOV  Travrot; 
rev  ~'idiov  (AOvoysvy  xcti  ccyacTryTov  vidv  dv&ixv  Trctpoto'xsiv  tie,  AvrpdJiriv  vt(j.ersfOiv. 

°  There  are  not  a  few  passages  where  Irenoeus  said  that  Christ  has  annihilated 
sin,  abolished  Adam's  disobedience,  and  introduced  righteousness  through  his 
obedience  (III.  18.  6,  7:  III.  20.  2:  V.  16  —  21);  but  he  only  once  tried  to  explain 
how  that  is  to  be  conceived  (III.  18.  7),  and  then  merely  reproduced  Paul's  thoughts. 

3  Irenaeus  has  no  hesitation  in  calling  the  Christian  who  has  received  the  Spirit 
of  God  the  perfect,  the  spiritual  one,  and  in  representing  him,  in  contrast  to  the 
false  Gnostic,  as  he  who  in  truth  judges  all  men,  Jews,  heathen,  Marcionites,  and 
Valentinians,  but  is  himself  judged  by  no  one;  see  the  great  disquisition  in  IV.  33 
and  V.  9.  10.  This  true  Gnostic,  however,  is  only  to  be  found  where  we  meet 
with  right  faith  in  God  the  Creator,  sure  conviction  with  regard  to  the  God-man 
Jesus  Christ,  true  knowledge  as  regards  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  economy  of 
salvation,  the  apostolic  doctrine,  the  right  Church  system  in  accordance  with  the 
episcopal  succession,  the  intact  Holy  Scripture,  and  its  uncorrupted  text  and  inter 
pretation  (IV.  33.  7,  8).  To  him  the  true  believer  is  the  real  Gnostic. 
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thrust  more  into  the  background;  his  work  is  contained  in  his 
constitution  as  the  God-man.  Hence  this  work  has  a  universal 
significance  for  all  men,  not  only  as  regards  the  present,  but 
as  regards  the  past  from  Adam  downwards,  in  so  far  as  they 
"according  to  their  virtue  in  their  generation  have  not  only 
feared  but  also  loved  God,  and  have  behaved  justly  and  piously 
towards  their  neighbours,  and  have  longed  to  see  Christ  and 
to  hear  his  voice."  l  Those  redeemed  by  Jesus  are  immediately 
joined  by  him  into  a  unity,  into  the  true  humanity,  the  Church, 
whose  head  he  himself  is. 2  This  Church  is  the  communion  of 
the  Sons  of  God,  who  have  attained  to  a  contemplation  of  him 
and  have  been  gifted  with  everlasting  life.  In  this  the  work 
of  Christ  the  God-man  is  fulfilled. 

In  Tertullian  and  Hippolytus,  as  the  result  of  New  Testament 
exegesis,  we  again  find  the  same  aspects  of  Christ's  work  as 
in  Irenaeus,  only  with  them  the  mystical  form  of  redemption 
recedes  into  the  background. 3 

1  See    IV.    22.     In    accordance    with  the  recapitulation  theory  Christ  must  also 
have    descended    to    the  lower  world.     There  he  announced  forgiveness  of  sins  to 
the  righteous,  the  patriarchs  and  prophets  (IV.  27.  2).     For  this,  however,  Irenoeus 
was    not    able    to    appeal  to  Scripture  texts,  but  only  to  statements  of  a  presbyter. 
It    is    nevertheless    expressly  asserted,  on  the  authority  of  Rom.  III.  23,  that  these 
pre-Christian   just    men    also    could    only   receive  justification  and  the  light  of  sal 
vation  through  the  arrival  of  Christ  among  them. 

2  See  III.  16.  6:  "In  omnibus  autem  est  et  homo  plasmatio  dei;  ethominem  ergo 
in  semetipsum  recapitulans  est,  invisibilis  visibilis  factus,  et  incomprehensibilis  factus 
comprehensibilis  et  impassibilis  passibilis,  et  verbum  homo,  universa  in  semetipsum 
recapitulans,   uti  sicut  in  supercselestibus  et  spiritalibus  et  invisibilibus  princeps  est 
verbum  dei,  sic  et  in  visibilibus  et  corporalibus  principatum  habeat,  in  semetipsum 
primatum    assumens    et    apponens    semetipsum   caput  ecclesiae,  universa  attrahat  ad 
semetipsum  apto  in  tempore." 

3  There    are    innumerable    passages    where  Tertullian  has  urged  that  the  whole 
work   of  Christ  is  comprised  in  the  death  on  the  cross,  and  indeed  that  this  death 
was    the    aim    of  Christ's    mission.     See,    e.g.)  de  pat.  3:  "Taceo  quod  figitur;  in 
hoc    enim    venerat";    de    bapt.  II :    "Mors  nostra  dissolvi  non  potuit,  nisi  domini 
passione,  nee  vita  restitui  sine  resurrectione  ipsius";    adv.  Marc.  III.  8:    uSi  men- 
dacium    deprehenditur    Christi    caro  .  .  .  nee    passiones    Christ i    fidem  merebuntur. 
Eversum  est  igitur  totum  dei  opus.  Totum  Christian!  nominis  et  pondus  et  fructus, 
mors  Christi,  negatur,  quam  tarn  impresse  apostolus  demendat,  utique  veram,  sum- 
mum    earn    fundamentum    evangelii    constituens    et    salutis    nostrse    et    praedictionis 
suae,    i  Cor.  XV.  3,  4;  he  follows  Paul  here.     But  on  the  other  hand  he  has  also 
adopted    from    Irenaeus  the  mystical  inception  of  redemption — the  constitution  of 
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Nevertheless  the  eschatology  as  set  forth  by  Irenaeus  in  the 
fifth  Book  by  no  means  corresponds  to  this  conception  of  the 
work  of  Christ  as  a  restoring  and  completing  one;  it  rather 
appears  as  a  remnant  of  antiquity  directly  opposed  to  the 

Christ  is  the  redemption — though  with  a  rationalistic  explanation.  See  adv.  Marc. 
II.  27:  "films  miscens  in  semetipso  hominem  et  deum,  ut  tantum  homini  conferat, 
quantum  deo  detrahit.  Conversabatur  deus,  ut  homo  divina  agere  doceretur.  Ex 
requo  agebat  deus  cum  homine,  ut  homo  ex  cequo  agere  cum  deo  posset."  Here 
therefore  the  meaning  of  the  divine  manhood  of  the  Redeemer  virtually  amounts 
to  divine  teaching.  In  de  resurr.  63  Christ  is  called  undeltssimus  sequester  dei  et 
hominum,  qui  et  homini  deum  et  hominem  deo  reddet."  Note  the  future  tense. 
It  is  the  same  with  Hippolytus  who  in  Philos.  X.  34  represents  the  deification  of 
men  as  the  aim  of  redemption,  but  at  the  same  time  merely  requires  Christ  as  the 
lawgiver  and  teacher:  "K#<  roivrct  {lev  ex$ev£y  ®eov  TOV  :6vra  ${$<z%fj£it;,  s&it;  Ss 
TO  <7Ufj.x  xxi  x^xfTOV  'd^oi  vpt/%£,  fiaeariteiav  cvpxvuv  aeTro^^y,  6  sv  yy 
i  STTovpxviov  (3a?iA£<z  emyvovs,  'e<ry  $s  6(J.i^vjT^  ®£ov  xu,1  (rvyxhypovopOG 
oux  STriSvpiiXK;  v\  7raL§£<Ti  KOil  votTOic,  £0vA0z/^£vc£.  Tsyovotq  yap  ®s6$-  oree  yap 
av&pcoTroi;  av,  rotvrot  e$f§ov,  on  Xv6pooiro$  elc,  otrx  <$£  Tr 

£&Tizi  ©eos,  on  steoTroiy 
Ov.,  £?riy vov$  TOV  TTS TTotyxoTX  ®s6v.  To  yxp  e 

fiyKe    TW    y.zhovfj.£vw    v^r'    KVTOV.     M^    Qt\s%Qpy<7yT£    roivvv  eoevrolit;, 
TO    Tr/xAtvSpoiJ.e'iv    dia-Tua-yTS.     Xpi<rrd<;  yap  krnv  6  xxrz  TTXVTUV  ©fo'ij,  0$ 

XTTOTT^VVSIV     TrposTa^s,  VEOV  TOV  Trcthxibv  avQpooTro 
TOVTOV    xxAspizc;    «T'  ap%^C>  $tx  TVTTOV  TVJV  eti; 

£lJ.Vo7^,    XOtl    ayaQov    XyOiboS 

yotp  'TTTU^SVSI  ®so$  xaci  &£  ®£ov  vcoty<Fet$  tic,  $6%xv  KVTOV." 
It  is  clear  that  with  a  conception  like  this,  which  became  prevalent  in  the  3rd  cen 
tury,  Christ's  death  on  the  cross  could  have  no  proper  significance;  nothing  but 
the  Holy  Scriptures  preserved  its  importance.  We  may  further  remark  that  Ter- 
tullian  used  the  expression  "satisfacere  deo"  about  men  (see,  e.g.,  de  bapt.  20; 
de  pud.  9),  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  not  about  the  work  of  Christ.  This  expression 
is  very  frequent  in  Cyprian  (for  penances),  and  he  also  uses  it  about  Christ.  In 
both  writers,  moreover,  we  find  umeritum"  (e.g.,  Scorp.  6)  and  "promereri  deum". 
With  them  and  with  Novatian  the  idea  of  uculpa"  is  also  more  strongly  empha 
sised  than  it  is  by  the  Eastern  theologians.  Cf.  Novatian  de  trin.  10:  "quoniam 
cum  caro  et  sanguis  non  obtinere  regnum  dei  scribitur,  non  carnis  substantia  dam- 
nata  est,  quae  divinis  manibus  ne  periret,  exstructa  est,  sed  sola  carnis  culpa  merito 
reprehensa  est."  Tertullian  de  bapt.  5  says:  uExempto  reatu  eximitur  et  poena." 
On  the  other  hand  he  speaks  of  fasting  as  "officia  humiliationis",  through  which 
we  can  "  inlicere "  God.  Among  these  Western  writers  the  thought  that  God's 
anger  must  be  appeased  both  by  sacrifices  and  corresponding  acts  appears  in  a 
much  more  pronounced  form  than  in  Irenasus.  This  is  explained  by  their  ideas 
as  practical  churchmen  and  by  their  actual  experiences  in  communities  that  were 
already  of  a  very  secular  character.  We  may,  moreover,  point  out  in  a  general 
way  that  the  views  of  Hippolytus  are  everywhere  more  strictly  dependent  on  Scrip 
ture  texts  than  those  of  Irenseus.  That  many  of  the  latter s  speculations  are  not 
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speculative  interpretation  of  redemption,  but  protected  by  the 
regula  fidei,  the  New  Testament,  especially  Revelation,  and  the 
material  hopes  of  the  great  majority  of  Christians.  But  it  would 
be  a  great  mistake  to  assume  that  Irenseus  merely  repeated  the 
hopes  of  an  earthly  kingdom  just  because  he  still  found  them 
in  tradition,  and  because  they  were  completely  rejected  by  the 
Gnostics  and  guaranteed  by  the  regula  and  the  New  Testament. * 

found  in  Hippolytus  is  simply  explained  by  the  fact  that  they  have  DO  clear 
scriptural  basis;  see  Overbeck,  Qu3est,  Hippol.,  Specimen  p.  75,  note  29.  On  a 
superficial  reading  Tertullian  seems  to  have  a  greater  variety  of  points  of  view 
than  Irenaeus;  he  has  in  truth  fewer,  he  contrived  to  work  the  grains  of  gold 
transmitted  to  him  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  form  more  valuable  than  the 
substance.  But  one  idea  of  Tertullian,  which  is  not  found  in  Irenaeus,  and  which 
in  after  times  was  to  attain  great  importance  in  the  East  (after  Origen's  day)  and 
In  the  West  (after  the  time  of  Ambrosius),  may  be  further  referred  to.  We  mean 
the  notion  that  Christ  is  the  bridegroom  and  the  human  soul  (and  also  the 
human  body)  the  bride.  This  theologoumenon  owes  its  origin  to  a  combina 
tion  of  two  older  ones,  and  subsequently  received  its  Biblical  basis  from  the 
Song  of  Solomon.  The  first  of  these  older  theologoumena  is  the  Greek  philo 
sophical  notion  that  the  divine  Spirit  is  the  bridegroom  and  husband  of  the  human 
soul.  See  the  Gnostics  (e.g.,  the  sublime  description  in  the  Excerpta  ex  Theodoto 
27);  Clem.  ep.  ad  Jacob.  4.  6;  as  well  as  Tatian,  Orat.  13;  Tertull.,  de  anima  41 
fin.:  "Sequitur  animam  nubentem  spiritui  caro;  o  beatum  connubium";  and  the 
still  earlier  Sap.  Sal.  VIIL  2  sq.  An  offensively  realistic  form  of  this  image  is 
found  in  Clem.  Horn.  III.  27:  vvntyy  yap  etrrlv  6  TrZt;  avQpuTrot;,  OTTOTXV  TOV  othrfovc; 
TrpoQyTou  Aeyxoi  Ao'yw  aL&yQei/z$  pTrstpdpevai;  (^cari^^rcti  TOV  vovv.  The  second  is  the 
apostolic  notion  that  the  Church  is  the  bride  and  the  body  of  Christ.  In  the  2nd 
Epistle  of  Clement  the  latter  theologoumenon  is  already  applied  in  a  modified  form. 
Here  it  is  said  that  humanity  as  the  Church,  that  is  human  nature  (the  flesh),  be 
longs  to  Christ  as  his  Eve  (c.  14;  see  also  Ignat.  ad  Polyc.  V.  2;  Tertull.  de 
monog.  II,  and  my  notes  on  A/£a%>f  XI.  II).  The  conclusion  that  could  be 
drawn  from  this,  and  that  seemed  to  have  a  basis  in  certain  utterances  of  Jesus, 
viz.,  that  the  individual  human  soul  together  with  the  flesh  is  to  be  designated  as 
the  bride  of  Christ,  was,  so  far  as  I  know,  first  arrived  at  by  Tertullian  de  resurr. 
63:  "Carnem  et  spiritum  iam  in  semetipso  Christus  foederavit,  sponsam  sponso  et 
sponsum  sponsae  comparavit.  Nam  et  si  animam  quis  contenderit  sponsam,  vel 
dotis  nomine  sequetur  animam  caro  .  .  .  Caro  est  sponsa,  quae  in  Christo  spiritum 
sponsum  per  sanguinem  pacta  est";  see  also  de  virg.  vel.  16.  Notice,  however, 
that  Tertullian  continually  thinks  of  all  souls  together  (all  flesh  together)  rather 
than  of  the  individual  soul. 

1  By  the  regula  inasmuch  as  the  words  "  from  thence  he  will  come  to  judge 
the  quick  and  the  dead"  had  a  fixed  place  in  the  confessions,  and  the  belief  in 
the  duplex  adventus  Christi  formed  one  of  the  most  important  articles  of  Church 
belief  in  contradistinction  to  Judaism  and  Gnosticism  (see  the  collection  of  passages 
in  Hesse,  "das  Muratorische  Fragment",  p.  112  f.).  But  the  belief  in  the  return  of 
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The  truth  rather  is  that  he  as  well  as  Melito,  Hippolytus,  Ter- 
tullian,  Lactantius,  Commodian,  and  Victorinus  lived  in  these 
hopes  no  less  than  did  Papias,  the  Asia  Minor  Presbyters  and 
Justin.  1  But  this  is  the  clearest  proof  that  all  these  theologians 
were  but  half-hearted  in  their  theology,  which  was  forced  upon 
them,  in  defence  of  the  traditional  faith,  by  the  historical  situ 
ation  in  which  they  found  themselves.  The  Christ,  who  will 
shortly  come  to  overcome  Antichrist,  overthrow  the  Roman 
empire,  establish  in  Jerusalem  a  kingdom  of  glory,  and  feed 
believers  with  the  fat  of  a  miraculously  fruitful  earth,  is  in  fact 
a  quite  different  being  from  the  Christ  who,  as  the  incarnate 

Christ  to  this  world  necessarily  involved  the  hope  of  a  kingdom  of  glory  under 
Christ  upon  earth,  and  without  this  hope  is  merely  a  rhetorical  flourish. 

1  Cf.  here  the  account  already  given  in  Book  I.,  chap.  3,  Vol.  I.,  p.  167  ff.,  Book  I., 
chap.  4,  Vol.  I.,  p.  261,  Book  II.,  chap.  3,  Vol.  I.,  p.  105  f.  On  Melito  compare  the 
testimony  of  Polycrates  in  Eusebius,  H.  E.  V.  24.  5,  and  the  title  of  his  lost  work 
TTS pi  rov  $i/x(B6^ov  xxi  ryt;  ixToxx^v^eut;  'Icaxvvov."  Chiliastic  ideas  are  also  found  in  the 
epistle  from  Lyons  in  Eusebius,  H.  E.  V.  I  sq.  On  Hippolytus  see  his  work 
"de  Christo  et  Antichristo"  and  Overbeck's  careful  account  (lc.,  p.  70  sq.)  of  the 
agreement  here  existing  between  Irenaeus  and  Hippolytus  as  well  as  of  the  latter's 
chiliasm  on  which  unfounded  doubts  have  been  cast.  Overbeck  has  also,  in  my 
opinion,  shown  the  probability  of  chiliastic  portions  having  been  removed  at  a 
later  period  both  from  Hippolytus'  book  and  the  great  work  of  Irenseus.  The  ex 
tensive  fragments  of  Hippolytus'  commentary  on  Daniel  are  also  to  be  compared 
(and  especially  the  portions  full  of  glowing  hatred  to  Rome  lately  discovered  by 
Georgiades).  With  reference  to  Tertullian  compare  particularly  the  writings  adv. 
Marc.  III.,  adv.  Jud.,  de  resurrectione  carnis,  de  anima,  and  the  titles  of  the  sub 
sequently  suppressed  writings  de  paradiso  and  de  spe  fidelium.  Further  see  Com 
modian,  Carmen  apolog.,  Lactantius,  Instit.  div.,  1.  VII.,  Victorinus,  Commentary  on 
the  Apocalypse.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  Cyprian  already  set  chiliasm  aside ; 
cf.  the  conclusion  of  the  second  Book  of  the  Testimonia  and  the  few  passages  in 
which  he  quoted  the  last  chapters  of  Revelation.  The  Apologists  were  silent  about 
chiliastic  hopes,  Justin  even  denied  them  in  Apol.  I.  II,  but,  as  we  have  remarked, 
he  gives  expression  to  them  in  the  Dialogue  and  reckons  them  necessary  to  complete 
orthodoxy.  The  Pauline  eschatology,  especially  several  passages  in  I  Cor.  XV. 
(see  particularly  verse  50),  caused  great  difficulties  to  the  Fathers  from  Justin  down 
wards.  See  Fragm.  Justini  IV.  a  Methodic  supped,  in  Otto,  Corp.  Apol.  III.,  p.  254, 
Iren.  V.  9,  Tertull.  de  resurr.  48  sq.  According  to  Irenaeus  the  heretics,  who 
completely  abandoned  the  early-Christian  eschatology,  appealed  to  I  Cor.  XV.  50. 
The  idea  of  a  kind  of  purgatory — a  notion  which  does  not  originate  with  the 
realistic  but  with  the  philosophical  eschatology — is  quite  plainly  found  in  Tertullian, 
e.g.,  in  de  anima  57  and  58  ("modicum  delictum  illuc  luendum ").  He  speaks  in 
several  passages  of  stages  and  different  places  of  bliss  J  and  this  was  a  universally 
diffused  idea  (e.g.)  Scorp.  6). 
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God,  has  already  virtually  accomplished  his  work  of  imparting 
perfect  knowledge  and  filling  mankind  with  divine  life  and  in 
corruptibility.  The  fact  that  the  old  Catholic  Fathers  have  both 
Christs  shows  more  clearly  than  any  other  the  middle  position 
that  they  occupy  between  the  acutely  hellenised  Christianity  of 
the  theologians,  i.e.,  the  Gnostics,  and  the  old  tradition  of  the 
Church.  We  have  indeed  seen  that  the  twofold  conception  of 
Christ  and  his  work  dates  back  to  the  time  of  the  Apostles, 
for  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  Christ  of  Paul  and 
the  Christ  of  the  supposedly  inspired  Jewish  Apocalypses;  and 
also  that  the  agency  in  producing  this  conjunction  may  be 
traced  back  to  the  oldest  time;  but  the  union  of  a  precise 
Christological  Gnosis,  such  as  we  find  in  Irenaeus  and  Tertullian, 
with  the  retention  in  their  integrity  of  the  imaginative  series  of 
thoughts  about  Antichrist,  Christ  as  the  warrior  hero,  the  double 
resurrection,  and  the  kingdom  of  glory  in  Jerusalem,  is  really 
a  historical  novelty.  There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  the 
strength  of  the  old  Catholic  theology  in  opposition  to  the  Gnos 
tics  lies  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  union,  which,  on  the 
basis  of  the  New  Testament,  appeared  to  the  Fathers  possible 
and  necessary.  For  it  is  not  systematic  consistency  that  secures 
the  future  of  a  religious  conception  within  a  church,  but  its 
elasticity,  and  its  richness  in  dissimilar  trains  of  thought.  But 
no  doubt  this  must  be  accompanied  by  a  firm  foundation,  and 
this  too  the  old  Catholic  Fathers  possessed — the  church  system 
itself. 

As  regards  the  details  of  the  eschatological  hopes,  they  were 
fully  set  forth  by  Irenaeus  himself  in  Book  V.  Apart  from  the 
belief  that  the  returning  Nero  would  be  the  Antichrist,  an  idea 
spread  in  the  West  during  the  third  century  by  the  Sibylline 
verses  and  proved  from  Revelation,  the  later  teachers  who 
preached  chiliastic  hopes  did  not  seriously  differ  from  the  Gallic 
bishop;  hence  the  interpretation  of  Revelation  is  in  its  main 
features  the  same.  It  is  enough  therefore  to  refer  to  the  fifth 
Book  of  Irenaeus. l  There  is  no  need  to  show  in  detail  that 

1  Irenaeus  begins  with  the  resurrection  of  the  body  and  the  proofs  of  it  (in 
opposition  to  Gnosticism).  These  proofs  are  taken  from  the  omnipotence  and 
goodness  of  God,  the  long  life  of  the  patriarchs,  the  translation  of  Enoch  and 
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chiliasm  leads  to  a  peculiar  view  of  history,  which  is  as  much 
opposed  to  that  resulting  from  the  Gnostic  theory  of  redemp 
tion,  as  this  doctrine  itself  forbids  the  hope  of  a  bliss  to  be 
realised  in  an  earthly  kingdom  of  glory.  This  is  not  the  proper 
place  to  demonstrate  to  what  extent  the  two  have  been  blended, 

Elijah,  the  preservation  of  Jonah  and  of  the  three  men  in  the  fiery  furnace,  the 
essential  nature  of  man  as  a  temple  of  God  to  which  the  body  also  belongs,  and 
the  resurrection  of  Christ  (V.  3 — 7).  But  Irenseus  sees  the  chief  proof  in  the  in 
carnation  of  Christ,  in  the  dwelling  of  the  Spirit  with  its  gifts  in  us  (V.  8 — 16), 
and  in  the  feeding  of  our  body  with  the  holy  eucharist  (V.  2.  3).  Then  he  dis 
cusses  the  defeat  of  Satan  by  Christ  (V.  21—23),  shows  that  the  powers  that  be 
are  set  up  by  God,  that  the  devil  therefore  manifestly  lies  in  arrogating  to  him 
self  the  lordship  of  the  world  (V.  24),  but  that  he  acts  as  a  rebel  and  robber  in 
attempting  to  make  himself  master  of  it.  This  brings  about  the  transition  to 
Antichrist.  The  latter  is  possessed  of  the  whole  power  of  the  devil,  sums  up  in 
himself  therefore  all  sin  and  wickedness,  and  pretends  to  be  Lord  and  God.  He  is 
described  in  accordance  with  the  Apocalypses  of  Daniel  and  John  as  well  as  according 
to  Matth.  XXIV.  and  2nd  Thessalonians.  He  is  the  product  of  the  4th  Kingdom 
that  is,  the  Roman  empire;  but  at  the  same  time  springs  from  the  tribe  of  Dan 
(V.  30.  2),  and  will  take  up  his  abode  in  Jerusalem  etc.  The  returning  Christ 
will  destroy  him,  and  the  Christ  will  come  back  when  6000  years  of  the 
world's  history  have  elapsed ;  for  "  in  as  many  days  as  the  world  was  made,  in  so 
many  thousands  of  years  will  it  be  ended"  (V.  28.  3).  The  seventh  day  is  then 
the  great  world  Sabbath,  during  which  Christ  will  reign  with  the  saints  of  the 
first  resurrection  after  the  destruction  of  Antichrist.  Irenseus  expressly  argued 
against  such  "as  pass  for  orthodox,  but  disregard  the  order  of  the  progress  of  the 
righteous  and  know  no  stages  of  preparation  for  incorruptibility"  (V.  31).  By  this 
he  means  such  as  assume  that  after  death  souls  immediately  pass  to  God.  On  the 
contrary  he  argues  that  these  rather  wait  in  a  hidden  place  for  the  resurrection 
which  takes  place  on  the  return  of  Christ,  after  which  the  souls  receive  back  their 
bodies  and  men  now  restored  participate  in  the  Saviour's  Kingdom  (V.  31.  2). 
This  Kingdom  on  earth  precedes  the  universal  judgment;  "for  it  is  just  that  they 
should  also  receive  the  fruits  of  their  patience  in  the  same  creation  in  which  they 
suffered  tribulation";  moreover,  the  promise  made  to  Abraham  that  Palestine 
would  be  given  to  him  and  to  his  seed,  /.£.,  the  Christians,  must  be  fulfilled 
(V.  32).  There  they  will  eat  and  drink  with  the  Lord  in  the  restored  body  (V.  33.  i) 
sitting  at  a  table  covered  with  food  (V.  33.  2)  and  consuming  the  produce  of  the 
land,  which  the  earth  affords  in  miraculous  fruitfulness.  Here  Irenseus  appeals  to 
alleged  utterances  of  the  Lord  of  which  he  had  been  informed  by  Papias  (V.  33.  3,  4). 
The  wheat  will  be  so  fat  that  lions  lying  peacefully  beside  the  cattle  will  be  able 
to  feed  themselves  even  on  the  chaff  (V.  33.  3,  4).  Such  and  similar  promises  are 
everywhere  to  be  understood  in  a  literal  sense.  Irenseus  here  expressly  argues 
against  any  figurative  interpretation  (ibid,  and  V.  35).  He  therefore  adopted  the 
whole  Jewish  eschatology,  the  only  difference  being  that  he  regards  the  Church  as 
the  seed  of  Abraham.  The  earthly  Kingdom  is  then  followed  by  the  second  re 
surrection,  the  general  judgment,  and  the  final  end. 
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and  how  the  chiliastic  scheme  of  history  has  been  emptied  of 
its  content  and  utilised  in  the  service  of  theological  apologetics. 
But  the  Gnostics  were  not  the  only  opponents  of  chiliasm. 
Justin,  even  in  his  time,  knew  orthodox  Christians  who  refused 
to  believe  in  an  earthly  kingdom  of  Christ  in  Jerusalem,  and 
Irenaeus  (V.  33  ff.),  Tertullian,  and  Hippolytus  l  expressly  argued 
against  these.  Soon  after  the  middle  of  the  second  century, 
we  hear  of  an  ecclesiastical  party  in  Asia  Minor,  which  not 
only  repudiated  chiliasm,  but  also  rejected  the  Revelation  of 
John  as  an  untrustworthy  book,  and  subjected  it  to  sharp  criti 
cism.  These  were  the  so-called  Alogi. 2  But  in  the  second 
century  such  Christians  were  still  in  the  minority  in  the  Church. 
It  was  only  in  the  course  of  the  third  century  that  chiliasm  was 
almost  completely  ousted  in  the  East.  This  was  the  result  of 
the  Montanistic  controversy  and  the  Alexandrian  theology.  In  the 
West,  however,  it  was  only  threatened.  In  this  Church  the 
first  literary  opponent  of  chiliasm  and  of  the  Apocalypse  ap 
pears  to  have  been  the  Roman  Presbyter  Caius.  But  his  po 
lemic  did  not  prevail.  On  the  other  hand  the  learned  bishops 
of  the  East  in  the  third  century  used  their  utmost  efforts  to 
combat  and  extirpate  chiliasm.  The  information  given  to  us 
by  Eusebius  (H.  E.  VII.  24),  from  the  letters  of  Dionysius  of 
Alexandria,  about  that  father's  struggles  with  whole  communities 
in  Egypt,  who  would  not  give  up  chiliasm,  is  of  the  highest 
interest.  This  account  shews  that  wherever  philosophical  theol 
ogy  had  not  yet  made  its  way  the  chiliastic  hopes  were  not 
only  cherished  and  defended  against  being  explained  away,  but 
were  emphatically  regarded  as  Christianity  itself. 3  Cultured 

1  Hippolytus    in    the    lost    book    vvtp    rev    KXTCC  'luavvyv  svctyyehiov  xati  OCTTO- 
xaAjAf/ew;.     Perhaps    we    may    also   reckon  Melito  among  the  literary  defenders  of 
Chiliasm. 

2  See  Epiph.,  H.  51,  who  here  falls  back  on  Hippolytus. 

3  In  the  Christian  village  communities  of  the  district  of  Arsinoe  the  people  would 
not    part    with  chiliasm,  and  matters  even  went  the  length  of  an  "apostasy"  from 
the  Alexandrian  Church.     A  book  by  an  Egyptian  bishop,  Nepos,  entitled  "Refuta 
tion  of  the  allegorists"  attained  the  highest  repute.     "They  esteem  the  law  and  the 
prophets    as    nothing,  neglect  to  follow  the  Gospels,  think  little  of  the  Epistles  of 
the  Apostles,  and  on  the  contrary  declare  the  doctrine  set  forth  in  this  book  to  be 
a  really  great  secret.     They  do  not  permit  the  simpler  brethren  among  us  to  obtain 
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theologians  were  able  to  achieve  the  union  of  chiliasm  and 
religious  philosophy;  but  the  "simplices  et  idiotae"  could  only 
understand  the  former.  As  the  chiliastic  hopes  were  gradually 
obliged  to  recede  in  exactly  the  same  proportion  as  philosophic 
theology  became  naturalised,  so  also  their  subsidence  denotes 
the  progressive  tutelage  of  the  laity.  The  religion  they  under 
stood  was  taken  from  them,  and  they  received  in  return  a  faith 
they  could  not  understand;  in  other  words,  the  old  faith  and 
the  old  hopes  decayed  of  themselves  and  the  authority  of  a 
mysterious  faith  took  their  place.  In  this  sense  the  extirpation 
or  decay  of  chiliasm  is  perhaps  the  most  momentous  fact  in 
the  history  of  Christianity  in  the  East.  With  chiliasm  men  also 
lost  the  living  faith  in  the  nearly  impending  return  of  Christ, 
and  the  consciousness  that  the  prophetic  spirit  with  its  gifts  is 
a  real  possession  of  Christendom.  Such  of  the  old  hopes  as 
remained  were  at  most  particoloured  harmless  fancies  which, 
when  allowed  by  theology,  were  permitted  to  be  added  to 
dogmatics.  In  the  West,  on  the  contrary,  the  millennial  hopes 
retained  their  vigour  during  the  whole  third  century;  we  know 
of  no  bishop  there  who  would  have  opposed  chiliasm.  With 
this,  however,  was  preserved  a  portion  of  the  earliest  Christianity 
which  was  to  exercise  its  effects  far  beyond  the  time  of 
Augustine. 

Finally,  we  have  still  to  treat  of  the  altered  conceptions  re 
garding  the  Old  Testament  which  the  creation  of  the  New  pro 
duced  among  the  early-Catholic  Fathers.  In  the  case  of  Barna 
bas  and  the  Apologists  we  became  acquainted  with  a  theory 
of  the  Old  Testament  which  represented  it  as  the  Chris- 


a  sublime  and  grand  idea  of  the  glorious  and  truly  divine  appearance  of  our  Lord, 
of  our  resurrection  from  the  dead  as  well  as  of  the  union  and  assimilation  with 
him ;  but  they  persuade  us  to  hope  for  things  petty,  perishable,  and  similar  to  the 
present  in  the  kingdom  of  God."  So  Dionysius  expressed  himself,  and  these  words 
are  highly  characteristic  of  his  own  position  and  that  of  his  opponents;  for  in  fact 
the  whole  New  Testament  could  not  but  be  thrust  into  the  background  in  cases 
where  the  chiliastic  hopes  were  really  adhered  to.  Dionysius  asserts  that  he  convinced 
these  Churches  by  his  lectures;  but  chiliasm  and  material  religious  ideas  were  still 
long  preserved  in  the  deserts  of  Egypt.  They  were  cherished  by  the  monks ;  hence 
Jewish  Apocalypses  accepted  by  Christians  are  preserved  in  the  Coptic  and  Ethi 
opian  languages. 
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tian  book  of  revelation  and  accordingly  subjected  it  throughout 
to  an  allegorical  process.  Here  nothing  specifically  new  could 
be  pointed  out  as  having  been  brought  by  Christ.  Sharply 
opposed  to  this  conception  was  that  of  Marcion,  according  to 
which  the  whole  Old  Testament  was  regarded  as  the  proclam 
ation  of  a  Jewish  God  hostile  to  the  God  of  redemption.  The 
views  of  the  majority  of  the  Gnostics  occupied  a  middle  position 
between  the  two  notions.  These  distinguished  different  com 
ponents  of  the  Old  Testament,  some  of  which  they  traced  to 
the  supreme  God  himself  and  others  to  intermediate  and  male 
volent  beings.  In  this  way  they  both  established  a  connection 
between  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  Christian  revelation  and 
contrived  to  show  that  the  latter  contained  a  specific  novelty. 
This  historico-critical  conception,  such  as  we  specially  see  it  in 
the  epistle  of  Ptolemy  to  Flora,  could  not  be  accepted  by  the 
Church  because  it  abolished  strict  monotheism  and  endangered 
the  proof  from  prophecy.  No  doubt,  however,  we  already  find 
in  Justin  and  others  the  beginning  of  a  compromise,  in  so  far 
as  a  distinction  was  made  between  the  moral  law  of  nature 
contained  in  the  Old  Testament — the  Decalogue — and  the  cere 
monial  law ;  and  in  so  far  as  the  literal  interpretation  of  the 
latter,  for  which  a  pedagogic  significance  was  claimed,  was 
allowed  in  addition  to  its  typical  or  Christian  sense.  With  this 
theory  it  was  possible,  on  the  one  hand,  to  do  some  sort  of 
justice  to  the  historical  position  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  on 
the  other,  though  indeed  in  a  meagre  fashion,  to  give  expression 
to  the  novelty  of  Christianity.  The  latter  now  appears  as  the 
new  law  or  the  law  of  freedom,  in  so  far  as  the  moral  law  of 
nature  had  been  restored  in  its  full  purity  without  the  burden 
of  ceremonies,  and  a  particular  historical  relation  to  God  was 
allowed  to  the  Jewish  nation,  though  indeed  more  a  wrathful 
than  a  covenant  one.  For  the  ceremonial  regulations  were 
conceived  partly  as  tokens  of  the  judgment  on  Israel,  partly  as 
concessions  to  the  stiffneckedness  of  the  people  in  order  to 
protect  them  from  the  worst  evil,  polytheism. 

Now  the  struggle  with  the  Gnostics  and  Marcion,  and  the 
creation  of  a  New  Testament  had  necessarily  a  double  conse 
quence.  On  the  one  hand,  the  proposition  that  the  "  Father  of 
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Jesus  Christ  is  the  creator  of  the  world  and  the  God  of  the 
Old  Testament"  required  the  strictest  adherence  to  the  unity 
of  the  two  Testaments,  so  that  the  traditional  apologetic  view 
of  the  older  book  had  to  undergo  the  most  rigid  development; 
on  the  other  hand,  as  soon  as  the  New  Testament  was  created, 
it  was  impossible  to  avoid  seeing  that  this  book  was  superior 
to  the  earlier  one,  and  thus  the  theory  of  the  novelty  of  the 
Christian  doctrine  worked  out  by  the  Gnostics  and  Marcion  had 
in  some  way  or  other  to  be  set  forth  and  demonstrated.  We 
now  see  the  old  Catholic  Fathers  engaged  in  the  solution  of 
this  twofold  problem ;  and  their  method  of  accomplishing  it  has 
continued  to  be  the  prevailing  one  in  all  Churches  up  to  the 
present  time,  in  so  far  as  the  ecclesiastical  and  dogmatic  prac 
tice  still  continues  to  exhibit  the  inconsistencies  of  treating  the 
Old  Testament  as  a  Christian  book  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word  and  yet  elevating  the  New  above  it,  of  giving  a  typical 
interpretation  to  the  ceremonial  law  and  yet  acknowledging  that 
the  Jewish  people  had  a  covenant  with  God. 

With  regard  to  the  first  point,  viz.,  the  maintenance  of  the 
unity  of  the  two  Testaments,  Irenaeus  and  Tertullian  gave  a 
most  detailed  demonstration  of  it  in  opposition  to  Marcion,  * 
and  primarily  indeed  with  the  same  means  as  the  older  teachers 
had  already  used.  It  is  Christ  that  prophesied  and  appeared 
in  the  Old  Testament;  he  is  the  householder  who  produced 
both  Old  and  New  Testaments. 2  Moreover,  as  the  two  have 
the  same  origin,  their  meaning  is  also  the  same.  Like  Barnabas 
the  early-Catholic  Fathers  contrived  to  give  all  passages  in  the 
Old  Testament  a  typical  Christian  sense :  it  is  the  same  truth 
which  we  can  learn  from  the  prophets  and  again  from  Christ 
and  the  Apostles.  With  regard  to  the  Old  Testament  the  watch 
word  is:  "Seek  the  type"  ("Typum  quaeras "). 3  But  they  went 

1  See  Irenaeus  lib.  IV.  and  Tertull.  adv.  Marc.  lib.  II.  and  III. 

2  It  would  be  superfluous  to  quote  passages  here;  two  may  stand  for  all.  Iren. 
IV.  9.   I  :    "Utraque    testamenta    unus  et    idem  paterfamilias  produxit,  verbum  dei, 
dominus  noster  lesus  Christus,  qui  et  Abrahse  et  Moysi  collocutus  est."  Both  Testa 
ments    are  "unius  et    eiusdem    substantiae."    IV.    2.  3  :    "Moysis    literae  sunt  verba 
Christi." 

3  See  Iren.  IV.  31.  I. 
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a  step  further  still.  In  opposition  to  Marcion's  antitheses  and 
his  demonstration  that  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament  is  a 
petty  being  and  has  enjoined  petty,  external  observances,  they 
seek  to  show  in  syntheses  that  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
New.  (See  Irenaeus  IV.  21 — 36).  The  effort  of  the  older  teachers 
to  exclude  everything  outward  and  ceremonial  is  no  longer  met 
with  to  the  same  extent  in  Irenaeus  and  Tertullian,  at  least 
when  they  are  arguing  and  defending  their  position  against  the 
Gnostics.  This  has  to  be  explained  by  two  causes.  In  the  first 
place  Judaism  (and  Jewish  Christianity)  was  at  bottom  no  longer 
an  enemy  to  be  feared;  they  therefore  ceased  to  make  such 
efforts  to  avoid  the  "Jewish"  conception  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Irenaeus,  for  example,  emphasised  in  the  most  naive  manner  the 
observance  of  the  Old  Testament  law  by  the  early  Apostles 
and  also  by  Paul.  This  is  to  him  a  complete  proof  that  they 
did  not  separate  the  Old  Testament  God  from  the  Christian 
Deity.  l  In  connection  with  this  we  observe  that  the  radical 
antijudaism  of  the  earliest  period  more  and  more  ceases.  Ire 
naeus  and  Tertullian  admitted  that  the  Jewish  nation  had  a 
covenant  with  God  and  that  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  Old 
Testament  was  justifiable.  Both  repeatedly  testified  that  the 
Jews  had  the  right  doctrine  and  that  they  only  lacked  the 
knowledge  of  the  Son.  These  thoughts  indeed  do  not  attain 
clear  expression  with  them  because  their  works  contain  no 
systematic  discussions  involving  these  principles.  In  the  second 
place  the  Church  itself  had  become  an  institution  where  sacred 
ceremonial  injunctions  were  necessary;  and,  in  order  to  find 
a  basis  for  these,  they  had  to  fall  back  on  Old  Testament 
commandments  (see  Vol.  L,  chap.  6,  p.  291  ff.).  In  Tertul 
lian  we  find  this  only  in  its  most  rudimentary  form ; 2  but  in 

1  Iren.    III.    12.    15    (on    Gal.    II.    n    f.) :    Sic  apostoli,  quos  universi  actus  et 
universae   doctrinse  dominus  testes  fecit,  religiose  agebant  circa  dispositionem  legisr 
qnae   est    secundum    Moysem,    ab  uno  et  eodem  signihcantes  esse  deo";  see  Over- 
beck    "Ueber    die   Auffassung    des  Streits  des  Paulus  mit  Petrus  bei  den  Kirchen- 
vatern,"   1877,  p.  8  f.     Similar  remarks  are  frequent  in  Irenoeus. 

2  Cf.,    e.g.^    de    monog.    7 :  "  Certe  sacerdotes  sumus  a  Christo  vocati,  monoga- 
mise  debitores,  ex  pristina  dei  lege,  quae  nos  tune  in  suis  sacerdotibus  prophetavit.rr 
Here  also  Tertullian's  Montanism  had  an  effect.     Though  conceiving  the  directions 
of  the    Paraclete    as   new  legislation^  the  Montanists  would  not  renounce  the  view 
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the  course  of  the  third  century  these  needs  grew  mightily  l  and 
were  satisfied.  In  this  way  the  Old  Testament  threatened  to 
become  an  authentic  book  of  revelation  to  the  Church,  and  that 
in  a  quite  different  and  much  more  dangerous  sense  than  was 
formerly  the  case  with  the  Apostolic  Fathers  and  the  Apologists. 

With  reference  to  the  second  point,  we  may  remark  that  just 
when  the  decay  of  antijudaism,  the  polemic  against  Marcion, 
and  the  new  needs  of  the  eccleciastical  system  threatened  the 
Church  with  an  estimate  of  the  Old  Testament  hitherto  unheard 
of,  the  latter  was  nevertheless  thrust  back  by  the  creation  and 
authority  of  the  New  Testament,  and  this  consequently  revived 
the  uncertain  position  in  which  the  sacred  book  was  henceforth 
to  remain.  Here  also,  as  in  every  other  case,  the  development 
in  the  Church  ends  with  the  complexus  oppositorum,  which  no 
where  allows  all  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn,  but  offers  the 
great  advantage  of  removing  every  perplexity  up  to  a  certain 
point.  The  early-Catholic  Fathers  adopted  from  Justin  the  dis 
tinction  between  the  Decalogue,  as  the  moral  law  of  nature, 
and  the  ceremonial  law ;  whilst  the  oldest  theologians  (the  Gnos 
tics)  and  the  New  Testament  suggested  to  them  the  thought 
of  the  (relative)  novelty  of  Christianity  and  therefore  also  of  the 
New  Testament.  Like  Marcion  they  acknowledged  the  literal 
sense  of  the  ceremonial  law  and  God's  covenant  with  the  Jews; 
and  they  sought  to  sum  up  and  harmonise  all  these  features  in 
the  thought  of  an  economy  of  salvation  and  of  a  history  of 
salvation.  This  economy  and  history  of  salvation  which  con 
tained  the  conception  of  a  divine  accommodation  and  pedagogy, 
and  which  accordingly  distinguished  between  constituent  parts 
of  different  degrees  of  value  (in  the  Old  Testament  also),  is  the 
great  result  presented  in  the  main  work  of  Irenseus  and  accepted 
by  Tertullian.  It  is  to  exist  beside  the  proof  from  prophecy 
without  modifying  it ; 2  and  thus  appears  as  something  inter- 
that  these  laws  were  in  some  way  already  indicated  in  the  written  documents  of 
revelation. 

1  Very  much  may  be  made  out  with  regard  to  this  from  Origen's  works  and 
the  later  literature,  particularly  from  Commodian  and  the  Apostolic  Constitutions, 
lib.  L— VI. 

*    Where  Christians  needed  the  proof  from  prophecy  or  indulged  in  a  devotional 
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mediate  between  the  Valentinian  conception  that  destroyed  the 
unity  of  origin  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  old  idea  which 
neither  acknowledged  various  constituents  in  the  book  nor  re 
cognised  the  peculiarities  of  Christianity.  We  are  therefore  justi 
fied  in  regarding  this  history  of  salvation  approved  by  the 
Church,  as  well  as  the  theological  propositions  of  Irenaeus  and 
Tertullian  generally,  as  a  Gnosis  "toned  down"  and  reconciled 
with  Monotheism.  This  is  shown  too  in  the  faint  gleam  of  a 
historical  view  that  still  shines  forth  from  this  "  history  of  sal 
vation"  as  a  remnant  of  that  bright  light  which  may  be  recog 
nised  in  the  Gnostic  conception  of  the  Old  Testament.  l  Still, 
it  is  a  striking  advance  that  Irenaeus  has  made  beyond  Justin  and 
especially  beyond  Barnabas.  No  doubt  it  is  mythological  history 
that  appears  in  this  history  of  salvation  and  the  recapitulating 
story  of  Jesus  with  its  saving  facts  that  is  associated  with  it; 
and  it  is  a  view  that  is  not  even  logically  worked  out,  but  ever 
and  anon  crossed  by  the  proof  from  prophecy ;  yet  for  all  that 
it  is  development  and  history. 

The  fundamental  features  of  Irenaeus'  conception  are  as 
follow:  The  Mosaic  law  and  the  New  Testament  dispensation 
of  grace  both  emanated  from  one  and  the  same  God,  and  were 
granted  for  the  salvation  of  the  human  race  in  a  form  appro 
priate  to  the  times."  The  two  are  in  part  different;  but  the 
difference  must  be  conceived  as  due  to  causes  3  that  do  not 
affect  the  unity  of  the  author  and  of  the  main  points. 4  We 
must  make  the  nature  of  God  and  the  nature  of  man  our  point 
of  departure.  God  is  always  the  same,  man  is  ever  advancing 
towards  God;  God  is  always  the  giver,  man  always  the  receiver; 6 

application  of  the  Old  Testament,  everything  indeed  remained  as  before,  and  every 
Old  Testament  passage  was  taken  for  a  Christian  one,  as  has  remained  the  case 
even  to  the  present  day. 

1  With   the    chiliastic    view   of  history  this  newly  acquired  theory  has  nothing 
in  common. 

2  Iren.  III.  12.   1 1. 

3  See  III.  12.  12. 

4  No    commutatio    agnitionis   takes    place,    says  Irenseus,  but  only  an  increased 
.gift  (IV.  II.  3);  for  the  knowledge  of  God  the  Creator  is  "principium  uyangelii." 
<III.  ii.  7). 

*    See  IV.  1 1.  2  and  other  passages,  e.g.^  IV.  20.  7  :  IV.  26.  I  :  IV.  37.  7  :  IV.  38. 1  —4. 
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God  leads  us  ever  to  the  highest  goal;  man,  however,  is  not 
God  from  the  beginning,  but  is  destined  to  incorruptibility, 
which  he  is  to  attain  step  by  step,  advancing  from  the  child 
hood  stage  to  perfection  (see  above,  p.  267  f.).  This  progress, 
conditioned  by  the  nature  and  destination  of  man,  is,  however, 
dependent  on  the  revelation  of  God  by  his  Son,  culminating  in 
the  incarnation  of  the  latter  and  closing  with  the  subsequent 
bestowal  of  the  Spirit  on  the  human  race.  In  Irenaeus  therefore 
the  place  of  the  many  different  revelation-hypostases  of  the 
Valentinians  is  occupied  by  the  one  God,  who  stoops  to  the 
level  of  developing  humanity,  accommodates  himself  to  it,  guides 
it,  and  bestows  on  it  increasing  revelations  of  grace. l  The 
fundamental  knowledge  of  God  and  the  moral  law  of  nature,  i.e., 
natural  morality,  were  already  revealed  to  man  and  placed  in 
his  heart2  by  the  creator.  He  who  preserves  these,  as  for 
example  the  patriarchs  did,  is  justified.  (In  this  case  Irenaeus 
leaves  Adam's  sin  entirely  out  of  sight).  But  it  was  God's  will 
to  bring  men  into  a  higher  union  with  himself;  wherefore  his 
Son  descended  to  men  from  the  beginning  and  accustomed  him 
self  to  dwell  among  them.  The  patriarchs  loved  God  and  re 
frained  from  injustice  towards  their  neighbours ;  hence  it  was 
not  necessary  that  they  should  be  exhorted  with  the  strict  letter 
of  the  law,  since  they  had  the  righteousness  of  the  law  in  them 
selves.  3  But,  as  far  as  the  great  majority  of  men  are  concerned, 
they  wandered  away  from  God  and  fell  into  the  sorriest  con 
dition.  From  this  moment  Irenaeus,  keeping  strictly  to  the  Old 
Testament,  only  concerns  himself  with  the  Jewish  people,  These 

1  Several    covenants    I.    10.    3  ;  four    covenants    (Adam,    Noah,   Moses,    Christ) 
III.  11.85  the  two  Testaments  (Law  and  New  Covenant)  are  very  frequently  mentioned. 

2  This    is    very    frequently    mentioned;    see    e.g.^  IV.  13.  i:    "Et  quia  dominus 
naturalia    legis,    per    quae    homo    iustificatur,    quoe    etiam  ante  legisdationem  custo- 
diebant  qui  fide  iustificabantur  et  placebant  deo  non  dissolvit  etc."  IV.  15.  i. 

3  Irenseus,    as    a    rule,    views    the    patriarchs    as    perfect    saints;    see  III.  II.  8: 
"Verbum    dei    illis    quiclem    qui  ante  Moysem  fuerunt  patriarchis  secundum  divini- 
tatem  et  gloriam  colloquebatur",  and  especially  IV.  1 6.  3.   As  to  the  Son's  having 
descended    from    the    beginning    and    having  thus  appeared  to  the  patriarchs  also, 
see  IV.  6.  7.     Not  merely  Abraham  but  all  the  other  exponents  of  revelation  knew 
both  the  Father   and  the  Son.    Nevertheless  Christ  was  also  obliged  to  descend  to 
the   lower   world    to    the    righteous,    the    prophets}  and  the  patriarchs,  in  order  to 
bring  them  forgiveness  of  sins  (IV.  27.  2). 
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are  to  him  the  representatives  of  humanity.  It  is  only  at  this 
period  that  the  training  of  the  human  race  is  given  to  them ;  but 
it  is  really  the  Jewish  nation  that  he  keeps  in  view,  and  through  this 
he  differs  very  decidedly  from  such  as  Barnabas. l  When  righteous 
ness  and  love  to  God  died  out  in  Egypt,  God  led  his  people 
forth  so  that  man  might  again  become  a  disciple  and  imitator 
of  God.  He  gave  him  the  written  law  (the  Decalogue),  which 
contains  nothing  else  than  the  moral  law  of  nature  that  had 
fallen  into  oblivion. 2  But  when  they  made  to  themselves  a 
golden  calf  and  chose  to  be  slaves  rather  than  free  men,  then 
the  Word,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Moses,  gave  to  them, 
as  a  particular  addition,  the  commandments  of  slavery  (the 
ceremonial  lav/)  in  a  form  suitable  for  their  training.  These  were 
bodily  commandments  of  bondage  which  did  not  separate  them 
from  God,  but  held  them  in  the  yoke.  The  ceremonial  law  was 
thus  a  pedagogic  means  of  preserving  the  people  from  idolatry ; 
but  it  was  at  the  same  time  a  type  of  the  future.  Each  constit 
uent  of  the  ceremonial  law  has  this  double  signification,  and  both 
of  these  meanings  originate  with  God,  i.e.,  with  Christ;  for  " how 
is  Christ  the  end  of  the  law,  if  he  be  not  the  beginning  of  it?  " 
("  quomodo  finis  legis  Christus,  si  non  et  initium  eius  esset") 
IV.  12.  4.  Everything  in  the  law  is  therefore  holy,  and  moreover 
we  are  only  entitled  to  blame  such  portions  of  the  history  of  the 
Jewish  nation  as  Holy  Scripture  itself  condemns.  This  nation 
was  obliged  to  circumcise  itself,  keep  Sabbaths,  offer  up  sacrifices, 
and  do  whatever  is  related  of  it,  so  far  as  its  action  is  not 
censured.  All  this  belonged  to  the  state  of  bondage  in  which 
men  had  a  covenant  with  God  and  in  which  they  also  possessed 

1  On  the  contrary  he  agrees  with  the  teachings  of  a  presbyter,  whom  he 
frequently  quotes  in  the  4th  Book.  To  Irenaeus  the  heathen  are  simply  idolaters 
who  have  even  forgotten  the  law  written  in  the  heart;  wherefore  the  Jews  stand  much 
higher,  for  they  only  lacked  the  agnitio  filii.  See  III.  5.  3  :  III.  10.  3  :  III.  12.7 
IV.  23,  24.  Yet  there  is  still  a  great  want  of  clearness  here.  Irenseus  cannot  get 
rid  of  the  following  contradictions.  The  pre-Christian  righteous  know  the  Son  and 
do  not  know  him;  they  require  the  appearance  of  the  Son  and  do  not  require  it; 
and  the  agnitio  filii  seems  sometimes  a  new,  and  in  fact  the  decisive,  veritas^  and 
sometimes  that  involved  in  the  knowledge  of  God  the  Creator. 

*  Irenaeus  IV.  16.  3.  See  IV.  15.  i:  "Decalogum  si  quis  non  fecerit,  non  habet 
salutem". 
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the  right  faith  in  the  one  God  and  were  taught  before  hand  to 
follow  his  Son  (IV.  12,  5  ;  "  lex  praedocuit  hominem  sequi  oportere 
Christum").  In  addition  to  this,  Christ  continually  manifested 
himself  to  the  people  in  the  prophets,  through  whom  also  he 
indicated  the  future  and  prepared  men  for  his  appearance.  In 
the  prophets  the  Son  of  God  accustomed  men  to  be  instruments 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  and  to  have  fellowship  with  the  Father  in 
them;  and  in  them  he  habituated  himself  to  enter  bodily  into 
humanity. l  Hereupon  began  the  last  stage,  in  which  men,  being 
now  sufficiently  trained,  were  to  receive  the  "  testamentum  liber- 
tatis"  and  be  adopted  as  Sons  of  God.  By  the  union  of  the 
Son  of  God  with  the  flesh  the  agnitio  filii  first  became  possible 
to  all;  that  is  the  fundamental  novelty.  The  next  problem  was 
to  restore  the  law  of  freedom.  Here  a  threefold  process  was 
necessary.  In  the  first  place  the  Law  of  Moses,  the  Decalogue, 
had  been  disfigured  and  blunted  by  the  "  traditio  seniorum". 
First  of  all  then  the  pure  moral  law  had  to  be  restored ;  secondly, 
it  was  now  necessary  to  extend  and  fulfil  it  by  expressly  search 
ing  out  the  inclinations  of  the  heart  in  all  cases,  thus  unveiling 
the  law  in  its  whole  severity ;  and  lastly  the  particularia  legis, 
i.e.,  the  law  of  bondage,  had  to  be  abolished.  But  in  the  latter 

1  As  the  Son  has  manifested  the  Father  from  of  old,  so  also  the  law,  and  indeed 
even  the  ceremonial  law,  is  to  be  traced  back  to  him.  See  IV.  6.  7  :  IV.  12.  4  : 
IV.  14.  2:  "his  qui  inquieti  erant  in  eremo  dans  aptissimam  legem  .  .  .  per  omnes 
transiens  verbum  omni  conditioni  congruentem  et  aptam  legem  conscribens".  IV. 
4.  2.  The  law  is  a  law  of  bondage;  it  was  just  in  that  capacity  that  it  was 
necessary;  see  IV.  4.  I  :  IV.  9.  I  :  IV.  13.  2,  4:  IV.  14.  3:  IV.  15  :  IV.  16:  IV. 
32  :  IV.  36.  A  part  of  the  commandments  are  concessions  on  account  of  hard 
ness  of  heart  (IV.  15.  2).  But  Irenaeus  still  distinguishes  very  decidedly  between 
the  "people"  and  the  prophets.  This  is  a  survival  of  the  old  view.  The  prophets 
he  said  knew  very  well  of  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  God  and  the  granting  of  a 
new  covenant  (IV.  9.  3  :  IV.  20.  4,  5  :  IV.  33.  10);  they  understood  what  was 
typified  by  the  ceremonial  law,  and  to  them  accordingly  the  law  had  only  a  typi 
cal  signification.  Moreover,  Christ  himself  came  to  them  ever  and  anon  through 
the  prophetic  spirit.  The  preparation  for  the  new  covenant  is  therefore  found  in 
the  prophets  and  in  the  typical  character  of  the  old.  Abraham  has  this  peculi 
arity,  that  both  Testaments  were  prefigured  in  him:  the  Testament  of  faith,  be 
cause  he  was  justified  before  his  circumcision,  and  the  Testament  of  the  law.  The 
latter  occupied  "the  middle  times",  and  therefore  come  in  between  (IV.  25.  I). 
This  is  a  Pauline  thought,  though  otherwise  indeed  there  is  not  much  in  Irenaeus 
to  remind  us  of  Paul,  because  he  used  the  moral  categories,  growth  and  training, 
instead  of  the  religious  ones,  sin  and  grace. 
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connection  Christ  and  the  Apostles  themselves  avoided  every 
transgression  of  the  ceremonial  law,  in  order  to  prove  that  this  also 
had  a  divine  origin.  The  non-observance  of  this  law  was  first 
permitted  to  the  Gentile  Christians,  Thus,  no  doubt,  Christ  him 
self  is  the  end  of  the  law,  but  only  in  so  far  as  he  has  abolished 
the  law  of  bondage  and  restored  the  moral  law  in  its  whole 
purity  and  severity,  and  given  us  himself. 

The  question  as  to  the  difference  between  the  New  Testament 
and  the  Old  is  therefore  answered  by  Irenaeus  in  the  following 
manner.  It  consists  (i)  in  the  agnitio  filii and  consequent  trans 
formation  of  the  slaves  into  children  of  God ;  and  (2)  in  the 
restoration  of  the  law,  which  is  a  law  of  freedom  just  because 
it  excludes  bodily  commandments,  and  with  stricter  interpretation 
lays  the  whole  stress  on  the  inclinations  of  the  heart.  J  But  in 

1  The  law,  /.£.,  the  ceremonial  law,  reaches  down  to  John,  IV.  4.  2.  The  New 
Testament  is  a  law  of  freedom,  because  through  it  we  are  adopted  as  sons  of 
God,  III.  5.  3:  III.  10.  5:  III.  12.  5:  III.  12.  14:  III.  15.  3:  IV.  9.  i,  2:  IV. 
n.  i  :  IV.  13.  2,  4:  iy.  15.  i,  2:  IV.  16.  5:  IV.  18:  IV.  32:  IV.  34.  i  :  IV. 
36.  2  Christ  did  not  abolish  the  naturalia  legis^  the  Decalogue,  but  extended  and 
fulfilled  them  5  here  the  old  Gentile-Christian  moral  conception  based  on  the  Ser 
mon  on  the  Mount,  prevails.  Accordingly  Irenseus  now  shows  that  in  the  case  of 
the  children  of  freedom  the  situation  has  become  much  more  serious,  and  that 
the  judgments  are  now  much  more  threatening.  Finally,  he  proves  that  the  ful 
filling,  extending,  and  sharpening  of  the  law  form  a  contrast  to  the  blunting  of  the 
natural  moral  law  by  the  Pharisees  and  elders;  see  IV.  12.  i  ff . :  "Austero  dei 
prsecepto  miscent  seniores  aquatam  traditionem".  IV.  13.  i.  f.:  " Christus  naturalia 
legis  (which  are  summed  up  in  the  commandment  of  love)  extendit  et  implevit . . . 
plenitude  et  extensio  . . .  necesse  fuit,  auferri  quidem  vincula  servitutis,  superextendi 
vero  decreta  libertatis".  That  is  proved  in  the  next  passage  from  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount:  we  must  not  only  refrain  from  evil  works,  but  also  from  evil  desire. 
IV.  1 6.  5:  "Hsec  ergo,  quse  in  servitutem  et  in  signum  data  sunt  illis,  circum- 
scripsit  novo  libertatis  testamento.  Quoe  autem  naturalia  et  liberalia  et  communia 
omnium,  auxit  et  dilatavit,  sine  invidia  largiter  donans  hominibus  per  adoptionem, 
patrem  scire  deum . . .  auxit  autem  etiam  timorem:  filios  enim  plus  timere  oportet 
quam  servos".  IV.  27.  2.  The  new  situation  is  a  more  serious  one;  the  Old 
Testament  believers  have  the  death  of  Christ  as  an  antidote  for  their  sins,  "prop- 
ter  eos  vero,  qui  nunc  peccant,  Christus  non  iam  morietur".  IV.  28.  I  f. :  under 
the  old  covenant  God  punished  "typice  et  temporaliter  et  mediocrius ",  under  the 
new,  on  the  contrary,  tcvere  et  semper  et  austerius"  . . .  as  under  the  new  cove 
nant  "fides  aucta  est",  so  also  it  is  true  that  '"diligentia  conversationis  adaucta 
est".  The  imperfections  of  the  law,  the  " particularia  legis",  the  law  of  bondage 
have  been  abolished  by  Christ,  see  specially  IV.  16,  17,  for  the  types  are  now 
fulfilled;  but  Christ  and  the  Apostles  did  not  transgress  the  law;  freedom  was  first 
granted  to  the  Gentile  Christians  (TtL  12)  and  circumcision  and  foreskin  united 
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these  two  respects  he  finds  a  real  addition,  and  hence,  in  his 
opinion,  the  Apostles  stand  higher  than  the  prophets.  He  proves 
this  higher  position  of  the  Apostles  by  a  surprising  interpreta 
tion  of  I  Cor.  XII.  28,  conceiving  the  prophets  named  in  that 
passage  to  be  those  of  the  Old  Testament.  1  He  therefore  views 
the  two  Testaments  as  of  the  same  nature,  but  "  greater  is 
the  legislation  which  confers  liberty  than  that  which  brings 
bondage"  (umaior  est  legisdatio  quae  in  libertatem,  quam  quae 
data  est  in  servitutem  ").  Through  the  two  covenants  the  accom 
plishment  of  salvation  was  to  be  hastened  "  for  there  is  one 
salvation  and  one  God;  but  the  precepts  that  form  man  are 
numerous,  and  the  steps  that  lead  man  to  God  are  not  a  few  ; 
("una  est  enim  salus  et  unus  deus  ;  quae  autem  formant  hominem, 
praecepta  multa  et  non  pauci  gradus,  qui  adducunt  hominem  ad 
deum").  A  worldly  king  can  increase  his  benefits  to  his  subjects  ; 
and  should  it  not  also  be  lawful  for  God,  though  he  is  always 
the  same,  to  honour  continually  with  greater  gifts  those  who 
are  well  pleasing  to  him?  (IV.  9.  3).  Irenaeus  makes  no  direct 
statement  as  to  the  further  importance  which  the  Jewish  people 
have,  and  in  any  case  regards  them  as  of  no  consequence 
after  the  appearance  of  the  covenant  of  freedom.  Nor  does  this 
nation  appear  any  further  even  in  the  chiliastic  train  of  thought. 
It  furnishes  the  Antichrist  and  its  holy  city  becomes  the  capital 
of  Christ's  earthly  kingdom ;  but  the  nation  itself,  which,  according 
to  this  theory,  had  represented  all  mankind  from  Moses  to  Christ, 
just  as  if  all  men  had  been  Jews,  now  entirely  disappears. 2 

This  conception,  in  spite  of  its  want  of  stringency,  made  an 
immense  impression,  and  has  continued  to  prevail  down  to  the 
present  time.  It  has,  however,  been  modified  by  a  combination 

(III.  5.  3).  But  Irenseus  also  proved  how  little  the  old  and  new  covenants  contra 
dict  each  other  by  showing  that  the  latter  also  contains  concessions  that  have 
been  granted  to  the  frailty  of  man;  see  IV.  15.  2  (i  Cor.  VIL). 

1  See  III.  II.  4.  There  too  we  find  it  argued  that  John  the  Baptist  was  not 
merely  a  prophet,  but  also  an  Apostle. 

2  From  Irenseus'  statement  in  IV.  4  about  the  significance  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem 
we  can  infer  what  he  thought  of  the  Jewish  nation.  Jerusalem  is  to  him  the  vine- 
branch  on  which  the  fruit  has  grown  ;  the  latter  having  reached  maturity,  the  branch 
is  cut  off  and  has  no  further  importance. 
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with  the  Augustinian  doctrine  of  sin  and  grace.  It  was  soon 
reckoned  as  Paul's  conception,  to  which  in  fact  it  has  a  distant  rela 
tionship.  Tertullian  had  already  adopted  it  in  its  essential  features, 
amplified  it  in  some  points,  and,  in  accordance  with  his  Montanist 
ideas,  enriched  it  by  adding  a  fourth  stage  (ab  initio — Moses — 
Christ — Paraclete).  But  this  addition  was  not  accepted  by  the 
Church.1 

1  No  special  treatment  of  Tertullian  is  required  here,  as  he  only  differs  from 
Irenseus  in  the  additions  he  invented  as  a  Montanist.  Yet  this  is  also  prefigured  in 
Irenoeus'  view  that  the  concessions  of  the  Apostles  had  rendered  the  execution  of 
the  stern  new  law  more  easy.  A  few  passages  may  be  quoted  here.  De  orat.  I  : 
Quidquid  retro  fuerat,  aut  demutatum  est  (per  Christum),  ut  circumcisio,  aut  sup- 
pi  etum  ut  reliqua  lex,  aut  impletum  ut  prophetia,  aut  perfectum  ut  fides  ipsa.  Omnia 
de  carnalibus  in  spiritalia  renovavit  nova  dei  gratia  superducto  evangelio,  expunctore 
totius  retro  vetustatis."  (This  differentiation  strikingly  reminds  us  of  the  letter  of 
Ptolemy  to  Flora.  Ptolemy  distinguishes  those  parts  of  the  law  that  originate  with 
God,  Moses,  and  the  elders.  As  far  as  the  divine  law  is  concerned,  he  again 
distinguishes  what  Christ  had  to  complete,  what  he  had  to  supersede  and  what  he 
had  to  spiritualise,  that  is,  perficere,  solvere,  demutare).  In  the  regula  fidei  (de 
praescr.  13):  "Christus  pnedicavit  novam  legem  et  novam  promissionem  regni  ccelo- 
rum";  see  the  discussions  in  adv.  Marc.  II.,  III.,  and  adv.  lud.;  de  pat.  6:  "am- 
plianda  adimplendaque  lex."  Scorp.  3,  8,  9;  ad  uxor.  2  ;  de  monog.  7  :  "Etquoniam 
quidam  interdum  nihil  sibi  dicunt  esse  cum  lege,  quam  Christus  non  dissolvit,  sed 
adimplevit,  interdum  quse  volunt  legis  arripiunt  (he  himself  did  that  continually), 
plane  et  nos  sic  dicimus  legem,  ut  onera  quidem  eius,  secundum  sententiam  aposto- 
lorum,  quae  nee  patres  sustinere  valuerunt,  concesserint,  quae  vero  ad  iustitiam 
spectant,  non  tantum  reservata  permaneant,  verum  et  ampliata."  That  the  new  law 
of  the  new  covenant  is  the  moral  law  of  nature  in  a  stricter  form,  and  that  the 
concessions  of  the  Apostle  Paul  cease  in  the  age  of  the  Paraclete,  is  a  view  we  find 
still  more  strongly  emphasised  in  the  Montanist  writings  than  in  Irenceus.  In  ad 
uxor.  3  Tertullian  had  already  said:  "Quod  permittitur,  bonum  non  est,"  and  this 
proposition  is  the  theme  of  many  arguments  in  the  Montanist  writings.  But  the 
intention  of  finding  a  basis  for  the  laws  of  the  Paraclete,  by  showing  that  they 
existed  in  some  fashion  even  in  earlier  times,  involved  Tertullian  in  many  contradic 
tions.  It  is  evident  from  his  writings  that  Montanists  and  Catholics  in  Carthage 
alternately  reproached  each  other  with  judaising  tendencies  and  an  apostasy  to 
heathen  discipline  and  worship.  Tertullian,  in  his  enthusiasm  for  Christianity,  came 
into  conflict  with  all  the  authorities  which  he  himself  had  set  up.  In  the  questions 
as  to  the  relationship  of  the  Old  Testament  to  the  New,  of  Christ  to  the  Apostles, 
of  the  Apostles  to  each  other,  of  the  Paraclete  to  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  he  was 
also  of  necessity  involved  in  the  greatest  contradictions.  This  was  the  case  not 
only  because  he  went  more  into  details  than  Irenseus;  but,  above  all,  because  the 
chains  into  which  he  had  thrown  his  Christianity  were  felt  to  be  such  by  himself. 
This  theologian  had  no  greater  opponent  than  himself,  and  nowhere  perhaps  is 
this  so  plain  as  in  his  attitude  to  the  two  Testaments.  Here,  in  every  question  of 
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3.     Results  to  ecclesiastical  Christianity. 

As  we  have  shown,  Irenaeus,  Tertullian,  and  Hippolytus  had 
no  strictly  systematised  theology;  they  formulated  theological 
propositions  because  their  opponents  were  theologians.  Hence 
the  result  of  their  labours,  so  far  as  this  was  accepted  by  the 
Western  Church  of  the  third  century,  does  not  appear  in  the 
adoption  of  a  systematic  philosophical  dogmatic,  but  in  theolo 
gical  fragments,  namely,  the  rule  of  faith  fixed  and  interpreted 
in  an  antignostic  sense. *  As  yet  the  rule  of  faith  and  theology 
nowhere  came  into  collision  in  the  Western  Churches  of  the 
third  century,  because  Irenaeus  and  his  younger  contemporaries 
did  not  themselves  notice  any  such  discrepancies,  but  rather 
imagined  all  their  teachings  to  be  expositions  of  the  faith  itself, 
and  did  not  trouble  their  heads  about  inconsistencies.  If  we 

detail,  Tertullian  really  repudiated  the  proposition  from  which  he  starts.  In  reference 
to  one  point,  namely,  that  the  Law  and  the  prophets  extend  down  to  John,  see 
Noldechen's  article  in  the  Zeitschrift  fur  wissenschaftliche  Theologie,  1885, 
p.  333  f.  On  the  one  hand,  in  order  to  support  certain  trains  of  thought,  Tertullian 
required  the  proposition  that  prophecy  extended  down  to  John  (see  also  the 
Muratorian  Fragment:  completus  numerus  prophetarum ",  Sibyll.  I.  386:  KOU  rare 
$>l  7rotv<Tis  'i<TTKi  fieTSTTeiTce  7rpc<|>»fT<yy,  scil.  afler  Christ),  and  on  the  other,  as 
a  Montanist,  he  was  obliged  to  assert  the  continued  existence  of  prophecy.  In 
like  manner  he  sometimes  ascribed  to  the  Apostles  a  unique  possession  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  at  other  times,  adhering  to  a  primitive  Christian  idea,  he  denied 
this  thesis.  Cf.  also  Earth  "  Tertullian's  Auffassung  des  Apostels  Paulus  und  seines 
Verhaltnisses  zu  den  Uraposteln"  (Jahrbuch  fur  protestantische  Theologie,  Vol.  III. 
p.  706  ff.).  Tertullian  strove  to  reconcile  the  principles  of  early  Christianity  with 
the  authority  of  ecclesiastical  tradition  and  philosophical  apologetics.  Separated  from 
the  general  body  of  the  Church,  and  making  ever  increasing  sacrifices  for  the 
early-Christian  enthusiasm,  as  he  understood  it,  he  wasted  himself  in  the  solution 
of  this  insoluble  problem. 

1  In  addition  to  this,  however,  they  definitely  established  within  the  Church  the 
idea  that  there  is  a  "Christian"  view  in  all  spheres  of  life  and  in  all  questions 
of  knowledge.  Christianity  appears  expanded  to  an  immense,  immeasurable  breadth. 
This  is  also  Gnosticism.  Thus  Tertullian,  after  expressing  various  opinions  about 
dreams,  opens  the  45th  chapter  of  his  work  "de  anima"  with  the  words:  "Tene- 
mur  hie  de  somniis  quoque  Christianam  sententiam  expromere".  Alongside  of  the 
antignostic  rule  of  faith  as  the  "doctrine"  we  find  the  casuistic  system  of  morality 
and  penance  (the  Church  "disciplina")  with  its  media  of  almsgiving,  fasting,  and 
prayer;  see  Cypr,  de  op.  et  eleemos.,  but  before  that  Hippol.,  Comm.  in  Daniel 
('ExxA.  'AA>j$.  1886,  p.  242):  el  fisTo'tvopot  roG  Qeoti  irtrrevovresxau  $S 
rd  rrpfouTTCv  uvroC  £%t  hour  xo  pivot. 
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wish  to  form  a  notion  as  to  what  ideas  had  become  universally 
prevalent  in  the  Church  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century  let 
us  compare  Cyprian's  work  "  Testimonia  ",  written  for  a  layman, 
with  Novatian's  work  "De  Trinitate". 

In  the  "Testimonia"  the  doctrine  of  the  two  Testaments,  as 
developed  by  Irenaeus,  forms  the  framework  in  which  the  individual 
dogmas  are  set.  The  doctrine  of  God,  which  should  have  been 
placed  at  the  beginning,  has  been  left  out  in  this  little  book 
probably  because  the  person  addressed  required  no  instruction 
on  the  point.  Some  of  the  dogmas  already  belong  to  philosoph 
ical  theology  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word ;  in  others  we  have 
merely  a  precise  assertion  of  the  truth  of  certain  facts.  All 
propositions  are,  however,  supported  by  passages  from  the  two 
Testaments  and  thereby  proved. l  The  theological  counterpart 
to  this  is  Novatian's  work  "  De  Trinitate".  This  first  great 
Latin  work  that  appeared  in  Rome  is  highly  important.  In  regard 
to  completeness,  extent  of  Biblical  proofs,  and  perhaps  also  its 
influence  on  succeeding  times,  it  may  in  many  respects  be 
compared  with  Origen's  work  yrep}  ap%£v.  Otherwise  indeed  it 
differs  as  much  from  that  work,  as  the  sober,  meagre  theology 
of  the  West,  devoid  of  philosophy  and  speculation,  differs  in 
general  from  that  of  the  East.  But  it  sums  up  in  classic  fashion 
the  doctrines  of  Western  orthodoxy,  the  main  features  of  which 
were  sketched  by  Tertullian  in  his  antignostic  writings  and  the 
work  against  Praxeas.  The  old  Roman  symbol  forms  the  basis 
of  the  work.  In  accordance  with  this  the  author  gives  a  com 
prehensive  exposition  of  his  doctrine  of  God  in  the  first  eight 
chapters.  Chapters  9 — 28  form  the  main  portion ;  they  establish 
the  correct  Christology  in  opposition  to  the  heretics  who  look 
on  Christ  as  a  mere  man  or  as  the  Father  himself;  the  Holy 
Scriptures  furnish  the  material  for  the  proofs.  Chapter  29  treats 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Chapters  30  and  31  contain  the  recapitulation 
and  conclusion.  The  whole  is  based  on  Tertullian's  treatise  against 
Praxeas.  No  important  argument  in  that  work  has  escaped  No- 
vatian;  but  everything  is  extended,  and  made  more  systematic 

1  In  the  case  of  Irenseus,  Hippolytus,  and  Tertullian  we  already  find  that  they 
observe  a  certain  order  and  sequence  of  books  when  advancing  a  detailed  proof 
from  Scripture. 
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and  polished.  No  trace  of  Platonism  is  to  be  found  in  this 
dogmatic;  on  the  contrary  he  employs  the  Stoic  and  Aristotelian 
syllogistic  and  dialectic  method  used  also  by  his  Monarchian 
opponents.  This  plan  together  with  its  Biblical  attitude  gives  the 
work  great  outward  completeness  and  certainty.  We  cannot  help 
concluding  that  this  work  must  have  made  a  deep  impression 
wherever  it  was  read,  although  the  real  difficulties  of  the  matter 
are  not  at  all  touched  upon,  but  veiled  by  distinctions  and  for 
mulae.  It  probably  contributed  not  least  to  make  Tertullian's 
type  of  Christology  the  universal  Western  one.  This  type,  how 
ever,  as  will  be  set  forth  in  greater  detail  hereafter,  already 
approximates  closely  to  the  resolutions  of  Nicaea  and  Chalcedon.1 
Novatian  adopted  Tertullian's  formulae  "  one  substance,  three 
persons"  ("una  substantia,  tres  personae"),  "from  the  substance 
of  God"  ("ex  substantia  dei "),  "  always  with  the  Father" 
("semper  apud  patrem"),  "God  and  man"  ("deus  et  homo"), 
"two  substances"  ("duae  substantiae "),  "one  person"  (u  una 
persona  "),  as  well  as  his  expressions  for  the  union  and  separa 
tion  of  the  two  natures  adding  to  them  similar  ones  and  giving 
them  a  wider  extension. 3  Taking  his  book  in  all  we  may  see 

1  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  there  was  not  a  single  Arian  ecclesiastic  of  note  in 
the   Novatian    churches    of   the    4th    century,    so   far  as  we  know.     All  Novatian's 
adherents,  even  those  in  the  West  (see  Socrates'  Ecclesiastical  History),  were  of  the 
orthodox  Nicaean  type.     This  furnishes  material  for  reflection. 

2  Owing   to    the    importance    of  the  matter  we  shall  give  several  Christological 
and   trinitarian    disquisitions    from    the    work  "de  trinitate".     The  archaic  attitude 
of  this  Christology  and  trinitarian  doctrine  is  evident  from  the  following  consider 
ations,     (i)  Like   Tertullian,    Novatian    asserts    that    the  Logos  was  indeed  always 
with    the    Father,    but  that    he    only    went  forth  from  him  at  a  definite  period  of 
time  (for  the  purpose  of  creating  the  world).     (2}  Like  Tertullian,  he  declares  that 
Father,    Son,  and   Spirit  have  one  substance  (that  is,  are  opotvtriot.,  the  homoousia 
of   itself  never  decides  as  to  equality  in  dignity) ;  but  that  the  Son  is  subordinate 
and    obedient  to  the  Father  and  the  Spirit  to  the  Son  (cc.  17,  22,  24),  since  they 
derive  their  origin,  essence,  and  function  from  the  Father  (the  Spirit  from  the  Son). 
(3)    Like    Tertullian,  Novatian  teaches  that  the  Son,  after  accomplishing  his  work, 
will    again    become    intermingled    with    the    Father,  that  is,  will  cease  to  have  an 
independent    existence  (c.  31);    whence  we  understand  why  the  West  continued  so 
long   to    be    favourable   to    Marcellus  of  Ancyra;  see  also  the  so-called  symbol  of 
Sardika).     Apart    from   these    points    and    a    few    others    of   less  consequence,  the 
work,    in  its  formulae,  exhibits  a  type  which  remained  pretty  constant  in  the  West 
down    to    the    time    of   Augustine,    or,  till  the  adoption  of  Johannes  Damascenus' 
dogmatic.     The    sharp    distinction  between  "deus"  and  "homo"  and  the  use  that 
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that  he  thereby  created  for  the  West  a  dogmatic  vademecum> 
which,  from  its  copious  and  well-selected  quotations  from  Scrip 
ture,  must  have  been  of  extraordinary  service. 

The  most  important  articles  which  were  now  fixed  and  trans- 
is  nevertheless  made  of  "permixtio"  and  synonymous  words  are  also  specially 
characteristic.  Cap.  9:  "Christus  deus  dominus  deus  noster,  sed  dei  filius"}  c.  lit 
c'non  sic  de  substantia  corporis  ipsius  exprimimus,  ut  solum  tantum  hominem  ilium 
esse  dicamus,  sed  ut  divinitate  sermonis  in  ipsa  concretione  permixta  etiam  deum 
ilium  teneamus";  c.  II  Christ  has  auctoritas  divina.,  "tarn  enim  scriptura  etiam 
deum  adnuntiat  Christum,  quam  etiam  ipsum  hominem  adnuntiat  deum,  tarn  homi 
nem  descripsit  lesum  Christum,  quam  etiam  deum  quoque  descripsit  Christum 
clominum."  In  c.  12  the  term  "Immanuel"  is  used  to  designate  Christ  as  God  in 
a  way  that  reminds  one  of  Athanasius;  c.  13:  "praesertim  cum  animadvertat, 
scripturam  evangelicam  utramque  istam  substantiam  in  imam  nativitatis  Christi 
foederasse  concordiam";  c.  14:  "  Christus  ex  verbi  et  carnis  coniunctione  concre- 
tus";  c.  16:  "  . .  .  ut  neque  homo  Christo  subtrahatur,  neque  divinitas  negetur . . . 
utrumque  in  Christo  confoederatum  est,  utrumque  coniunctum  est  et  utrumque  con- 
nexum  est ...  pignerata  in  illo  divini'catis  et  humilitatis  videtur  esse  concordia . . . 
qui  mediator  dei  et  hominum  effectus  exprimitur,  in  se  deum  et  hominem  sociasse 
reperitur  . . .  nos  sermonem  dei  scimus  indutum  carnis  substantiam  . . .  lavit  sub 
stantiam  corporis  et  materiam  carnis  abluens,  ex  parte  suscepti  hominis,  passione"; 
c.  17:  "...  nisi  quoniam  auctoritas  divini  verbi  ad  suscipiendum  hominem  interim 
conquiescens  nee  se  suis  viribus  exercenSj  deiicit  se  ad  tempus  atque  deponit,  dum 
hominem  fert,  quern  suscepit";  c.  18:  "...  ut  in  semetipso  concordiam  confibularet 
terrenorum  pariter  atque  caelestium,  dum  utriusque  partis  in  se  connectens  pignora 
et  deum  homini  et  hominem  deo  copularet,  ut  merito  filius  dei  per  assumptionem 
carnis  filius  hominis  et  filius  hominis  per  receptionem  dei  verbi  filius  dei  effici 
possit";  c.  19:  "hie  est  enim  legitimus  dei  filius  qui  ex  ipso  deo  est,  qui,  dum 
sanctum  illud  (Luke  I.  35)  assumit,  sibi  filium  hominis  annectit  et  ilium  ad  se 
rapit  atque  transducit,  connexione  sua  et  permixtione  sociata  prsestat  et  filium  ilium 
dei  facit,  quod  ille  naturaliter  non  fuit  (Novatian's  teaching  is  therefore  like  that 
of  the  Spanish  Adoptionists  of  the  8th  century),  ut  principalitas  nominis  istius 
"  filius  dei "  in  spiritu  sit  domini,  qui  descendit  et  venit,  ut  sequela  nominis  istius 
in  filio  dei  et  hominis  sit,  et  merito  consequenter  hie  filius  dei  factus  sit,  dum  non 
principaliter  filius  dei  est,  atque  ideo  dispositionem  istam  anhelus  videns  et  ordinem 
istum  sacramenti  expediens  non  sic  cuncta  confundens,  ut  nullum  vestigium  dis- 
tinctionis  collocavit,  distinctionem  posuit  dicendo.  lPropterea  et  quod  nascetur  ex 
te  sanctum  vocabitur  filius  dei'.  Ne  si  distributionem  istam  cum  libramentis  suis 
non  dispensasset,  sed  in  confuso  permixtum  reliquisset,  vere  occasionem  haereticis 
contulisset,  ut  hominis  filium  qua  homo  est,  eundum  et  dei  et  hominis  filium  pro- 
nuntiare  deberent . . .  Filius  dei,  dum  filium  hominis  in  se  suscepit,  consequenter 
ilium  filium  dei  fecit,  quoniam  ilium  filius  sibi  dei  sociavit  et  iunxit,  ut,  dum 
filius  hominis  adhasret  in  nativitate  filio  dei,  ipsa  permixtionem  fceneratum  et  mutuat- 
um  teneret,  quod  ex  natura  propria  possidere  non  posset.  Ac  si  facta  est  angeli 
voce,  quod  nolunt  haeretici,  inter  filium  dei  hominisque  cum  sua  tamen  sociatione 
distinctio,  urgendo  illos,  uti  Christum  hominis  filium  hominem  intelligant  quoque 
dei  filium  et  hominem  dei  filium  id  est  dei  verbum  deum  accipiant,  atque  ideo 
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ferred  to  the  general  creed  along  with  the  necessary  proofs, 
especially  in  the  West,  were:  (i)  the  unity  of  God,  (2)  the 
identity  of  the  supreme  God  and  the  creator  of  the  world,  that 
is,  the  identity  of  the  mediators  of  creation  and  redemption,  (3) 

Christum  lesum  dominum  ex  utroque  connexum,  et  utroque  contextum  atque  con- 
cretum  et  in  eadem  utriusque  substantiae  concordia  mutui  ad  invicem  foederis  con- 
fibulatione  sociatum,  hominem  et  deum,  scripturae  hoc  ipsum  dicentis  veritate  cog- 
noscant".  c.  21:  "haeretici  nolunt  Christum  secundam  esse  personam  post  patrem, 
sed  ipsum  patrem;"  c.  22:  "Cum  Christus  'Ego'  dicit  (John  X.  30),  deinde patrem 
infert  dicendo,  'Ego  et  pater',  proprietatem  personae  suae  id  est  filii  a  paterna 
auctoritate  discernit  atque  distinguit,  non  tantummodo  de  sono  nominis,  sed  etiam 
de  ordine  dispositae  potestatis  . .  .  unum  enim  neutraliter  positum,  societatis  concor- 
diam,  non  unitatem  personae  sonat . . .  unum  autem  quod  ait,  ad  concordiam  et 
eandem  sententiam  et  ad  ipsam  charitatis  societatem  pertinet,  ut  merito  unum  sit 
pater  et  nlius  per  concordiam  et  per  amorem  et  per  dilectionem.  Et  quoniam  ex 
patre  est,  quicquid  illud  est,  nlius  est,  manente  tamen  distinctione .  . .  denique 
novit  hanc  concordias  unitatem  est  apostolus  Paulus  cum  personarum  tamen  dis 
tinctione."  (Comparison  with  the  relationship  between  Paul  and  Apollos!  "Quos 
personae  ratio  invicem  dividit,  eosdem  rursus  invicem  religionis  ratio  conducit: 
et  quamvis  idem  atque  ipsi  non  sint,  dum  idem  sentiunt,  ipsum  sunt,  et  cum  duo 
sint,  unum  sunt ")  5  c.  23 :  "  constat  hominem  a  deo  factum  esse,  non  ex  deo  pro- 
cessisse;  ex  deo  autem  homo  quomodo  non  processit,  sic  dei  verbum  processit". 
In  c.  24  it  is  argued  that  Christ  existed  before  the  creation  of  the  world  and  that 
not  merely  "  predestinatione ",  for  then  he  would  be  subsequent  and  therefore  in 
ferior  to  Adam,  Abel,  Enoch  etc.  "  Sublata  ergo  praedestinatione  quae  non  est 
posita,  in  substantia  fuit  Christus  ante  mundi  institutionem";  c.  31:  "Est  ergo 
deus  pater  omnium  institutor  et  creator,  solus  originem  nesciens(l),  invisibilis,  im- 
mensus,  immortalis,  aeternus,  unus  deus  (!),...  ex  quo  quando  ipse  voluit,  sermo 
nlius  natus  est,  qui  non  in  sono  percussi  ae'ris  aut  tono  coactae  de  visceribus  vocis 
accipitur,  sed  in  substantia  prolatae  a  deo  virtutis  agnoscitur,  cuius  sacrae  et  divinae 
nativitatis  arcana  nee  apostolus  didicit . . .  ,  filio  soli  nota  sunt,  qui  patris  secreta 
cognovit.  Hie  ergo  cum  sit  genitus  a  patre,  semper  est  in  patre.  Semper  autem  sic 
dico,  ut  non  innatum,  sed  natum  probem;  sed  qui  ante  omne  tempus  est,  semper 
in  patre  fuisse  discendus  est,  nee  enim  tempus  illi  assignari  potest,  qui  ante  tem 
pus  est;  semper  enim  in  patre,  ne  pater  non  semper  sit  pater:  quia  et  pater  ilium 
etiam  praecedit,  quod  necesse  est,  prior  sit  qua  pater  sit.  Quoniam  antecedat 
necesse  est  eum,  qui  habet  originem,  ille  qui  originem  nescit.  Simul  ut  hie  minor 
sit,  dum  in  illo  esse  se  scit  habens  originem  quia  nascitur,  et  per  patrem  quamvis 
originem  habet  qua  nascitur,  vicinus  in  nativitate,  dum  ex  eo  patre,  qui  solus  origi 
nem  non  habet,  nascitur . . . ,  substantia  scilicet  divina,  cuius  nomen  est  verbum . . . , 
deus  utique  procedens  ex  deo  secundam  personam  efficiens,  sed  non  eripiens  illud 
patri  quod  unus  est  deus . . .  Cuius  sic  divinitas  traditur,  ut  non  aut  dissonantia 
aut  inaequalitate  divinitatis  duos  deos  reddidisse  videatur .  . .  Dum  huic,  qui  est 
deus,  omnia  substrata  traduntur  et  cuncta  sibi  subiecta  nlius  accepta  refert  patri, 
totam  divinitatis  auctoritatem  rursus  patri  remittit,  unus  deus  ostenditur  verus  et 
aeternus  pater,  a  quo  solo  haec  vis  divinitatis  emissa,  etiam  in  nlium  tradita  et 
directa  rursus  per  substantiae  communionem  ad  patrem  revolvitur." 
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the  identity  of  the  supreme  God  with  the  God  of  the  Old  Testa 
ment,  and  the  declaration  that  the  Old  Testament  is  God's 
book  of  revelation,  (4)  the  creation  of  the  world  out  of  nothing, 
(5)  the  unity  of  the  human  race,  (6)  the  origin  of  evil  from 
freedom,  and  the  inalienable  nature  of  freedom,  (7)  the  two 
Testaments,  (8)  Christ  as  God  and  Man,  the  unity  of  his 
personality,  the  truth  of  his  divinity,  the  actuality  of  his 
humanity,  the  reality  of  his  fate,  (9)  the  redemption  and 
conclusion  of  a  covenant  through  Christ  as  the  new  and  crowning 
manifestation  of  God's  grace  to  all  men,  (10)  the  resurrection 
of  man  in  soul  and  body.  But  the  transmission  and  interpretation 
of  these  propositions,  by  means  of  which  the  Gnostic  theses 
were  overthrown,  necessarily  involved  the  transmission  of  the 
Logos  doctrine;  for  the  doctrine  of  the  revelation  of  God  and 
of  the  two  Testaments  could  not  have  prevailed  without  this 
theory.  How  this  hypothesis  gained  acceptance  in  the  course 
of  the  third  century,  and  how  it  was  the  means  of  establishing  and 
legitimising  philosophical  theology  as  part  of  the  faith,  will  be 
shown  in  the  seventh  chapter.  We  may  remark  in  conclusion 
that  the  religious  hope  which  looked  forward  to  an  earthly 
kingdom  of  Christ  was  still  the  more  widely  diffused  among  the 
Churches  of  the  third  century  ; l  but  that  the  other  hope,  viz., 
that  of  being  deified,  was  gaining  adherents  more  and  more. 
The  latter  result  was  due  to  men's  increasing  indifference 
to  daily  life  and  growing  aspiration  after  a  higher  one,  a  longing 
that  was  moreover  nourished  among  the  more  cultured  by  the  philo 
sophy  which  was  steadily  gaining  ground.  The  hope  of  deification 
is  the  expression  of  the  idea  that  this  world  and  human  nature 
do  not  correspond  to  that  exalted  world  which  man  has  built 
up  within  his  own  mind  and  which  he  may  reasonably  demand 
to  be  realised,  because  it  is  only  in  it  that  he  can  come  to 
himself.  The  fact  that  Christian  teachers  like  Theophilus,  Ire- 
naeus,  and  Hippolytus  expressly  declared  this  to  be  a  legitimate 
Christian  hope  and  held  out  a  sure  prospect  of  its  fulfilment 

1  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  production  or  adaptation  of  Apocalypses  did  indeed 
abate  in  the  third  century,  but  acquired  fresh  vigour  in  the  4th,  though  at  the  same  time 
allowing  greater  scope  to  the  influence  of  heathen  literature  (including  romances 
as  well  as  hagiographical  literature). 
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through  Christ,  must  have  given  the  greatest  impulse  to  the 
spread  and  adoption  of  this  ecclesiastical  Christianity.  But,  when 
the  Christian  religion  was  represented  as  the  belief  in  the  incarna 
tion  of  God  and  as  the  sure  hope  of  the  deification  of  man,  a 
speculation  that  had  originally  never  got  beyond  the  fringe  of 
religious  knowledge  was  made  the  central  point  of  the  system 
and  the  simple  content  of  the  Gospel  was  obscured. 1 

1  I  did  not  care  to  appeal  more  frequently  to  the  Sibylline  oracles  either  in 
this  or  the  preceding  chapter,  because  the  literary  and  historical  investigation  of 
these  writings  has  not  yet  made  such  progress  as  to  justify  one  in  using  it  for  the 
history  of  dogma.  It  is  well  known  that  the  oracles  contain  rich  materials  in 
regard  to  the  doctrine  of  God,  Christology,  conceptions  of  the  history  of  Jesus, 
and  eschatology;  but,  apart  from  the  old  Jewish  oracles,  this  material  belongs  to 
several  centuries  and  has  not  yet  been  reliably  sifted. 


CHAPTER    VI. 


THE    TRANSFORMATION  OF  THE  ECCLESIASTICAL 
TRADITION  INTO  A  PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION, 
OR  THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  SCIENTIFIC  THEOL 
OGY  AND  DOGMATIC  OF  THE  CHURCH. 


Clement  and  0 rig  en. 

THE  Alexandrian  school  of  catechists  was  of  inestimable  impor 
tance  for  the  transformation  of  the  heathen  empire  into  a  Christian 
one,  and  of  Greek  philosophy  into  ecclesiastical  philosophy.  In 
the  third  century  this  school  overthrew  polytheism  by  scientific 
means  whilst  at  the  same  time  preserving  everything  of  any 
value  in  Greek  science  and  culture.  These  Alexandrians  wrote 
for  the  educated  people  of  the  whole  earth;  they  made  Christianity 
a  part  of  the  civilisation  of  the  world.  The  saying  that  the 
Christian  missionary  to  the  Greeks  must  be  a  Greek  was  first 
completely  verified  within  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  person 
of  Origen,  who  at  the  same  time  produced  the  only  system  of 
Christian  dogma  possessed  by  the  Greek  Church  before  John 
Damascenus. 

I.   The  Alexandrian  Catechetical  School.  Clement  of  Alexandria? 

"The  work  of  Irenaeus  still  leaves  it  undecided  whether  the 
form  of  the  world's  literature,,  as  found  in  the  Christian  Church, 

1  Guericke,  De  schola,  quse  Alex,  floruit  catechetica  1824,  1825.  Vacherot,  Hist, 
crit.  de  Vecole  d'Alex.5  1846 — 51.  Reinkens,  De  Clemente  Alex.,  1850.  Redepenning, 
Origen es  Thl.  I.  p.  57  ff.  Laemmer,  Clem.  Al.  de  Logo  doctrina,  1855.  Reuter, 
Clem,  theolog.  moralis,  1853.  Cognat3  Clement  d' Alex.  Parisj  1859.  Westcott,  Origen 
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is  destined  only  to  remain  a  weapon  to  combat  its  enemies,  or 
is  to  become  an  instrument  of  peaceful  labour  within  its  own 
territory."  With  these  words  Overbeck  has  introduced  his  examina 
tion  of  Clement  of  Alexandria's  great  masterpiece  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  historian  of  literature.  They  may  be  also  applied 
to  the  history  of  theology.  As  we  have  shown,  Irenaeus,  Ter- 
tullian  (and  Hippolytus)  made  use  of  philosophical  theology  to 
expel  heretical  elements ;  but  all  the  theological  expositions  that 
this  interest  suggested  to  them  as  necessary,  were  in  their  view 
part  of  the  faith  itself.  At  least  we  find  in  their  works  absolutely 
no  clear  expression  of  the  fact  that  faith  is  one  thing  and  theology 
another,  though  rudimentary  indications  of  such  distinctions  are 
found.  Moreover,  their  adherence  to  the  early-Christian  eschatol- 
ogy  in  its  entirety,  as  well  as  their  rejection  of  a  qualitative 
distinction  between  simple  believers  and  '  Gnostics ',  proved  that 
they  themselves  were  deceived  as  to  the  scope  of  their  theolog 
ical  speculations,  and  that  moreover  their  Christian  interest  was 
virtually  satisfied  with  subjection  to  the  authority  of  tradition, 
with  the  early-Christian  hopes,  and  with  the  rules  for  a  holy 
life.  But  since  about  the  time  of  Commodus,  and  in  some  cases 
even  earlier,  we  can  observe,  even  in  ecclesiastical  circles,  the 


and  the  beginnings  of  Christian  Philosophy  (Contemporary  Review,  May  1879). 
Winter,  Die  Ethik  des  Clemens  von  Alex.,  1882.  Merk,  Cl.  Alex,  in  seiner  Ab- 
hcingigkeit  von  der  griech.  Philosophic,  Leipzig,  1879  (see  besides  Overbeck,  Theol. 
Lit.  Ztg.,  1879.  No.  20  and  cf.  above  all  his  disquisitions  in  the  treatise  "Ueber. 
die  Anfange  der  patristischen  Litteratur,"  Hist.  Ztschr.  N.  F.,  Vol.  XII.,  pp.  455 — 472 
Zahn,  Forschungen,  Vol.  III.  Bigg,  The  Christian  Platonists  of  Alexandria,  Oxford, 
1886.  Kremmer,  De  catal.  heurematum,  Lips.  1890.  Wendland,  Quaest.  Musonianoe, 
Berol.  1886.  Bratke,  Die  Stellung  des  Clem.  Alex.  z.  antiken  Mysterienwesen 
(Stud.  u.  Krit.  1888,  p.  647  ff).  On  Alexander  of  Jerusalem  see  Routh,  Reliq.  Sacr. 
T.  II.  p.  161  sq.;  on  Julius  Africanus  see  Gelzer,  Sextus  Jul.  Afr.  I.  Thl.,  1880, 
p.  I  ff.,  Spitta,  Der  Brief  des  Jul.  Afr.  an  Aristides,  Halle  1877,  and  my  article 
in  the  Real-Encykl.  On  Bardesanes  see  Hilgenfeld,  B.,  der  letzte  Gnostiker,  1864, 
and  Hort's  article  in  the  Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography.  On  the  labours  in 
scientific  theology  on  the  part  of  the  so-called  Alogi  in  Asia  Minor  and  of  the 
Roman  Theodotianists  see  Epiph.  hser.  51,  Euseb.,  H.  E.  V.  28  and  my  article 
uMonarchianismus"  in  the  R.-Encykl.  f.  protest.  Theol.  2nd.  ed.,  Vol.  X.,  pp 
183  ff.,  1 88  ff.  On  the  tendencies  even  of  orthodox  Christians  to  scientific  theology 
see  Tertull.,  de  pnescr.  hasr.  8  ff.  (cf.  the  first  words  of  c.  8:  '*Venio  itaque  ad 
ilium  articulum,  quem  et  nostri  praetendunt  ad  ineundam  curiositatem.  Scriptum  est, 
inquiunt,  Qucerite  et  invenietis''  etc.). 
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growing  independence  and  might  of  the  aspiration  for  a 
scientific  knowledge  and  treatment  of  the  Christian  religion,  that 
is  of  Christian  tradition. 1  There  is  a  wish  to  maintain  this 
tradition  in  its  entirety  and  hence  the  Gnostic  theses  are  rejected. 
The  selection  from  tradition,  made  in  opposition  to  Gnosticism  — 
though  indeed  in  accordance  with  its  methods  —  and  declared 
to  be  apostolic,  is  accepted.  But  there  is  a  desire  to  treat  the 
given  material  in  a  strictly  scientific  manner,  just  as  the  Gnostics 
had  formerly  done,  that  is,  on  the  one  hand  to  establish  it  by 
a  critical  and  historical  exegesis,  and  on  the  other  to  give  it  a 
philosophical  form  and  bring  it  into  harmony  with  the  spirit  of 
the  times.  Along  with  this  we  also  find  the  wish  to  incorporate 
the  thoughts  of  Paul  which  now  possessed  divine  authority. 2 
Accordingly  schools  and  scholastic  unions  now  make  their  appear 
ance  afresh,  the  old  schools  having  been  expelled  from  the 
Church. 3  In  Asia  Minor  such  efforts  had  already  begun  shortly 
before  the  time  when  the  canon  of  holy  apostolic  tradition  was 
fixed  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  (Alogi).  From  the  history 
of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  the  life  of  bishop  Alexander,  after 
wards  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and  subsequently  from  the  history 
of  Origen  (we  may  also  mention  Firmilian  of  Caesarea),  we  learn 
that  there  was  in  Cappadocia  about  the  year  200  a  circle  of 
ecclesiastics  who  zealously  applied  themselves  to  scientific  pur 
suits.  Bardesanes,  a  man  of  high  repute,  laboured  in  the  Christian 
kingdom  of  Edessa  about  the  same  time.  He  wrote  treatises  on 
philosophical  theology,  which  indeed,  judged  by  a  Western 
standard,  could  not  be  accounted  orthodox,  and  directed  a 
theological  school  which  maintained  its  ground  in  the  third 

1  This    manner    of   expression    is  indeed  liable  to  be  misunderstood,  because  it 
suggests   the    idea  that  something  new  was  taking  place.     As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
scientific  labours  in  the  Church  were  merely  a  continuation  of  the  Gnostic  schools 
under  altered  circumstances,  that  is,  under  the  sway  of  a  tradition  which  was  now 
more  clearly  denned  and  more  firmly  fenced  round  as  a  noli  me  tangere. 

2  This    was    begun  in  the  Church  by  Irenaeus  and  Tertullian  and  continued  by 
the  Alexandrians.     They,  however,  not  only  adopted  theologoumena  from  Paulinism, 
but  also  acquired  from  Paul  a  more  ardent  feeling  of  religious  freedom  as  well  as 
a    deeper    reverence    for  love  and  knowledge  as  contrasted  with  lower  morality. 

3  We    are    not    able    to    form    a  clear  idea  of  the  school  of  Justin.  In  the  year 
1 80  the  schools  of  the  Valentinians,  Carpocratians ,  Tatian  etc.  were  all  outside  the 
Church. 
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century  and  attained  great  importance. l  In  Palestine,  during 
the  time  of  Heliogabalus  and  Alexander  (Severus),  Julius  Afri- 
canus  composed  a  series  of  books  on  scientific  theology,  which 
were  specifically  different  from  the  writings  of  Irenaeus  and 
Tertullian ;  but  which  on  the  other  hand  show  the  closest  relation 
ship  in  point  of  form  to  the  treatises  of  the  so-called  Gnostics. 
His  inquiries  into  the  relationship  of  the  genealogies  of  Jesus 
and  into  certain  parts  of  the  Greek  Apocalypse  of  Daniel  showed 
that  the  Church's  attention  had  been  drawn  to  problems  of 
historical  criticism.  In  his  chronography  the  apologetic  interest 
is  subordinate  to  the  historical,  and  in  his  Key-rot,  dedicated  to 
Alexander  Severus  (Hippolytus  had  already  dedicated  a  treatise 
on  the  resurrection  to  the  wife  of  Heliogabalus),  we  see  fewer 
traces  of  the  Christian  than  of  the  Greek  scholar.  Alexander 
of  ^Elia  and  Theoktistus  of  Caesarea,  the  occupants  of  the  two 
most  important  sees  in  Palestine,  were,  contemporaneously  with 
him,  zealous  patrons  of  an  independent  science  of  theology.  Even  at 
that  early  time  the  former  founded  an  important  theological  library  ; 
and  the  fragments  of  his  letters  preserved  to  us  prove  that  he 
had  caught  not  only  the  language,  but  also  the  scientific  spirit 
of  the  age.  In  Rome,  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  century, 
there  was  a  scientific  school  where  textual  criticism  of  the  Bible 
was  pursued  and  where  the  works  of  Aristotle,  Theophrastus, 
Euclid,  and  Galen  were  zealously  read  and  utilised.  Finally, 
the  works  of  Tertullian  show  us  that,  even  among  the  Christ 
ians  of  Carthage,  there  was  no  lack  of  such  as  wished  to 
naturalise  the  pursuit  of  science  within  the  Church;  and  Euse- 
bius  (H.  E.  V.  27)  has  transmitted  to  us  the  titles  of  a  series 
of  scientific  works  dating  as  far  back  as  the  year  200  and 
ascribed  to  ecclesiastics  of  that  period. 

Whilst  all  these  phenomena,  which  collectively  belong  to  the 
close  of  the  second  and  beginning  of  the  third  century,  show 

1  On  the  school  of  Edessa  see  Assemani,  Bibl.  orient.,  T.  III.,  P.  II.,  p.  924; 
Von  Lengerke,  De  Ephraemi  arte  hermen.,  p.  86  sq.  ;  Kihn,  Die  Bedeutung  der 
antiochenischen  Schule  etc.,  pp.  32  f.  79  f.,  Zahn,  Tatian's  Diatessaron,  p.  54. 
About  the  middle  of  the  3rd  century  Macarius,  of  whom  Lucian  the  Martyr  was  a 
disciple,  taught  at  this  school.  Special  attention  was  given  to  the  exegesis  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures. 
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that  it  was  indeed  possible  to  suppress  heresy  in  the  Church, 
but  not  the  impulse  from  which  it  sprang,  the  most  striking 
proof  of  this  conclusion  is  the  existence  of  the  so-called  school 
of  catechists  in  Alexandria.  We  cannot  now  trace  the  origin 
of  this  school,  which  first  comes  under  our  notice  in  the  year 
190, 1  but  we  know  that  the  struggle  of  the  Church  with  heresy 
was  concluded  in  Alexandria  at  a  later  period  than  in  the  West. 
We  know  further  that  the  school  of  catechists  extended  its 
labours  to  Palestine  and  Cappadocia  as  early  as  the  year  200,. 
and,  to  all  appearance,  originated  or  encouraged  scientific  pur 
suits  there. 2  Finally,  we  know  that  the  existence  of  this  school 
was  threatened  in  the  fourth  decade  of  the  third  century;  but 
Heraclas  was  shrewd  enough  to  reconcile  the  ecclesiastical  and 
scientific  interests. 3  In  the  Alexandrian  school  of  catechists  the 
whole  of  Greek  science  was  taught  and  made  to  serve  the  purpose 
of  Christian  apologetics.  Its  first  teacher,  who  is  well  known 
to  us  from  the  writings  he  has  left,  is  Clement  of  Alexandria. 4 
His  main  work  is  epoch-making.  "  Clement's  intention  is  nothing 

1  Overbeckj  I.e.,  p.  455,  has  very  rightly  remarked:  "The  origin  of  the  Alex 
andrian  school  of  catechists  is  not  a  portion  of  the  Church  history  of  the  2nd 
century,  that  has  somehow  been  left  in  the  dark  by  a  mere  accident  5  but  a  part 
of  the  well-defined  dark  region  on  the  map  of  the  ecclesiastical  historian  of  this 
period,  which  contains  the  beginnings  of  all  the  fundamental  institutions  of  the 
Church  as  well  as  those  of  the  Alexandrian  school  of  catechists,  a  school  which  was 
the  first  attempt  to  formulate  the  relationship  of  Christianity  to  secular  science."  We 
are,  moreover,  still  in  a  state  of  complete  uncertainty  as  to  the  personality  and 
teaching  of  Pantaenus  (with  regard  to  him  see  Zahn,  u  Forschungen "  Vol.  III., 
pp.  64  ff.  77  ff.).  We  can  form  an  idea  of  the  school  of  catechists  from  the  6th 
Book  of  Eusebius'  Ecclesiastical  History  and  from  the  works  of  Clement  and  Origen. 

*  On  the  connection  of  Julius  Africanus  with  this  school  see  Eusebius,  VI.  31. 
As  to  his  relations  with  Origen  see  the  correspondence.  Julius  Africanus  had, 
moreover,  relations  with  Edessa.  He  mentions  Clement  in  his  chronicles.  On  the 
connection  of  Alexander  and  the  Cappadocian  circle  with  Pantsenus,  Clement,  and 
Origen,  see  the  6th  Book  of  Eusebius'  Ecclesiastical  History.  Alexander  and  Origen 
were  disciples  of  Pantsenus. 

3  See  my  article  "Heraklas"  in  the  Real-Encyklopadie. 

4  We    have   the    most  complete   materials    in    Zahn,    "Forschungen"    Vol.  III. 
pp.    17 — 176.     The    best  estimate  of  the  great  tripartite  work  (Protrepticus,  Paeda- 
gogus,    Stromateis)    is   found    in  Overbeck,  I.e.     The  titles  of  Clement's  remaining 
works,    which    are   lost   to    us  or  only  preserved  in  fragments,  show  how  compre 
hensive  his  scientific  labours  were. 
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less  than  an  introduction  to  Christianity,  or,  speaking  more  cor 
rectly  and  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  his  work,  an  initiation 
into  it.  The  task  that  Clement  sets  himself  is  an  introduction 
to  what  is  inmost  and  highest  in  Christianity  itself.  He  aims, 
so  to  speak,  at  first  making  Christians  perfect  Christians  by 
means  of  a  work  of  literature.  By  means  of  such  a  work  he 
wished  not  merely  to  repeat  to  the  Christian  what  life  has  already 
done  for  him  as  it  is,  but  to  elevate  him  to  something  still 
higher  than  what  has  been  revealed  to  him  by  the  forms  of 
initiation  that  the  Church  has  created  for  herself  in  the  course 
of  a  history  already  dating  back  a  century  and  a  half."  To 
Clement  therefore  Gnosis,  that  is,  the  (Greek)  philosophy  of 
religion,  is  not  only  a  means  of  refuting  heathenism  and  heresy, 
but  at  the  same  time  of  ascertaining  and  setting  forth  what  is 
highest  and  inmost  in  Christianity.  He  views  it  as  such,  how 
ever,  because,  apart  from  evangelical  sayings,  the  Church  tradi 
tion,  both  collectively  and  in  its  details,  is  something  foreign  to 
him ;  he  has  subjected  himself  to  its  authority,  but  he  can  only 
make  it  intellectually  his  own  after  subjecting  it  to  a  scientific 
and  philosophical  treatment. l  His  great  work,  which  has  rightly 
been  called  the  boldest  literary  undertaking  in  the  history  of 
the  Church, 2  is  consequently  the  first  attempt  to  use  Holy 
Scripture  and  the  Church  tradition  together  with  the  assumption 
that  Christ  as  the  Reason  of  the  world  is  the  source  of  all  truth, 
as  the  basis  of  a  presentation  of  Christianity  which  at  once 
addresses  itself  to  the  cultured  by  satisfying  the  scientific  demand 
for  a  philosophical  ethic  and  theory  of  the  world,  and  at  the 
same  time  reveals  to  the  believer  the  rich  content  of  his  faith. 
Here  then  is  found,  in  form  and  content,  the  scientific  Christian 
doctrine  of  religion  which,  while  not  contradicting  the  faith,  does 

i  This  applies  quite  as  much  to  the  old  principles  of  Christian  morality  as  to 
the  traditional  faith.  With  respect  to  the  first  we  may  refer  to  the  treatise:  "Quis 
dives  salvetur",  and  to  the  2nd  and  3rd  Books  of  the  Psedagogus. 

"  Clement  was  also  conscious  of  the  novelty  of  his  undertaking;  see  Overbeck, 
/.<:.,  p.  464  f.  The  respect  enjoyed  by  Clement  as  a  master  is  shown  by  the  letters 
of  Alexander  of  Jerusalem.  See  Euseb.,  H.  E.  VI.  II  and  specially  VI.  14.  Here 
both  Pantsenus  and  Clement  are  called  "Father",  but  whilst  the  former  receives 
the  title,  6  pzxciptot;  u$  Static,  xxi  xvptot;,  the  latter  is  called:  6  tepot; 
wpt6$  (J.ov  ysvjpevoq  KOti 
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not  merely  support  or  explain  it  in  a  few  places,  but  raises  it 
to  another  and  higher  intellectual  sphere,  namely,  out  of  the 
province  of  authority  and  obedience  into  that  of  clear  knowledge 
and  inward,  intellectual  assent  emanating  from  love  to  God.1 
Clement  cannot  imagine  that  the  Christian  faith,  as  found  in 
tradition,  can  of  itself  produce  the  union  of  intellectual  indepen 
dence  and  devotion  to  God  which  he  regards  as  moral  perfection. 
He  is  too  much  of  a  Greek  philosopher  for  that,  and  believes 
that  this  aim  is  only  reached  through  knowledge.  But  in  so  far 
as  this  is  only  the  deciphering  of  the  secrets  revealed  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures  through  the  Logos,  secrets  which  the  believer 
also  gains  possession  of  by  subjecting  himself  to  them,  all  know 
ledge  is  a  reflection  of  the  divine  revelation.  The  lofty  ethical 
and  religious  ideal  of  the  man  made  perfect  in  fellowship  with 
God,  which  Greek  philosophy  had  developed  since  the  time  of 
Plato  and  to  which  it  had  subordinated  the  whole  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  world,  was  adopted  and  heightened  by  Clement, 
and  associated  not  only  with  Jesus  Christ  but  also  with  ecclesias 
tical  Christianity.  But,  whilst  connecting  it  with  the  Church 
tradition,  he  did  not  shrink  from  the  boldest  remodelling  of 
the  latter,  because  the  preservation  of  its  wording  was  to  him 
a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  Christian  character  of  the  speculation.2 
In  Clement,  then,  ecclesiastical  Christianity  reached  the  stage 
that  Judaism  had  attained  in  Philo,  and  no  doubt  the  latter 

1     Strom.    VI.     14,     109:    TTAe'cv  errtv  TOV  TtiGTSvaroti  TO  yvwvxi.     Pistis  is  yvutrn; 
TUV    xareTretyovrcav    (VII.    10.    57,    see    the    whole    chapter),    Gnosis    is 

TUV    $101    KlffTSCdS    l7TOtf£l^(J,(J.£V(tiV    T%    TTltTTSt    e7TC<Xc£c^40t//,4e  V>J    (I.C.),  TeAe/fcXT/S 
(l.C.)j    TT/iTT/C    S7Tl(rT^[J.OVlK^    (II.     II.    48). 

3  We  have  here  more  particularly  to  consider  those  paragraphs  of  the  Stroma- 
teis  where  Clement  describes  the  perfect  Gnostic :  the  latter  elevates  himself  by 
dispassionate  love  to  God,  is  raised  above  everything  earthly,  has  rid  himself  of 
ignorance,  the  root  of  all  evil,  and  already  lives  a  life  like  that  of  the  angels. 
See  Strom.  VI.  9.  71,  72:  Ovde  yxp  evJeT  ri  XUTU>  Trpbt;  sfypofafftv  ru>  xxAca  xcti 
xyxQca  sJvxi'  olds  apx  <£/Ae7  TIVX  ryv  xoivyv  ravryv  tyi&ixv,  aAA'  xyxTrff.  TOV  xTi&Tyv 
$ix  ruv  XT itr pur cov,  OV'T'  ot/v  gT/5i//x/a  xoti  ope^ei  nv}  TreptTrfTrrei  o\jre  svdsvjt;  S<TTI 
Kotrx  <ye  rifv  ^v^v  TUV  aAAwv  Ttv6t;  <rvvuv  ydy  3f  xyctTryt;  T&  epotTTus^  S>  £»f  wxe/- 
uroci  xatToe  r*jv  oi/petrtv  xott  ry  e%  ucrxycrsut;  H%ei,  rovrca  Trpotrs^sa-repov  a-vveyyt^av, 
&v  Six  ryv  TUV  ctyotQcSv  Trspiovtriccv,  U<TT£  'evsxa.  ye  TOVTUV 
Tta  dideta-xxAw  ei$  XTTX^S/XV.  Strom.  VII.  69 — 83  :  VI.  14,  113  :  ovTca/;  Svv 
xvptotxijv  %  ^'V%*i  ^xeAera  sJvxt  ®eoi;,  xxxbv  (j.lv  tivS 
Hvou  vo/j.f^ov<rx.  The  whole  /th  Book  should  be  read. 
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exercised  great  influence  over  him. l  Moreover,  Clement  stands 
on  the  ground  that  Justin  had  already  trodden,  but  he  has 
advanced  far  beyond  this  Apologist.  His  superiority  to  Justin 
not  only  consists  in  the  fact  that  he  changed  the  apologetic 
task  that  the  latter  had  in  his  mind  into  a  systematic  and  positive 
one ;  but  above  all  in  the  circumstance  that  he  transformed  the 
tradition  of  the  Christian  Church,  which  in  his  days  was  far 
more  extensive  and  more  firmly  established  than  in  Justin's  time, 
into  a  real  scientific  dogmatic ;  whereas  Justin  neutralised  the 
greater  part  of  this  tradition  by  including  it  in  the  scheme  of 
the  proof  from  prophecy.  By  elevating  the  idea  of  the  Logos 
who  is  Christ  into  the  highest  principle  in  the  religious  explana 
tion  of  the  world  and  in  the  exposition  of  Christianity,  Clement 
gave  to  this  idea  a  much  more  concrete  and  copious  content 
than  Justin  did.  Christianity  is  the  doctrine  of  the  creation, 
training,  and  redemption  of  mankind  by  the  Logos,  whose  work 
culminates  in  the  perfect  Gnostics.  The  philosophy  of  the  Greeks, 
in  so  far  as  it  possessed  the  Logos,  is  declared  to  be  a  counter 
part  of  the  Old  Testament  law ; 2  and  the  facts  contained  in  the 
Church  tradition  are  either  subordinated  to  the  philosophical 
dogmatic  or  receive  a  new  interpretation  expressly  suited  to  it. 
The  idea  of  the  Logos  has  a  content  which  is  on  the  one  hand 
so  wide  that  he  is  found  wherever  man  rises  above  the  level  of 
nature,  and  on  the  other  so  concrete  that  an  authentic  knowledge 
of  him  can  only  be  obtained  from  historical  revelation.  The 
Logos  is  essentially  the  rational  law  of  the  world  and  the  teacher; 
but  in  Christ  he  is  at  the  same  time  officiating  priest,  and  the 
blessings  he  bestows  are  a  series  of  holy  initiations  which 

1  Philo  is  quoted  by  Clement  several  times  and  still  more  frequently  made  use 
of  without    acknowledgment.    See    the    copious    citations    in    Siegfried,    Philo  von 
Alexandrien,  pp.  343 — 351.     In  addition  to  this  Clement  made  use  of  many  Greek 
philosophers  or  quoted  them  without  acknowledgment,  e.g.^  Musonius. 

2  Like  Philo  and  Justin,  Clement  also  no  doubt  at  times  asserts  that  the  Greek 
philosophers    pilfered   from  the  Old  Testament  j  but  see  Strom.  I.  5.  28  sq. :  TTXVTUV 
fj.sv  oiiTioi;  TUV  Kcthuv  6  ®s6^  othhot  ruv  (j.lv  xatrac  Trpoyyovpevov  wt;  rye,  re 

TVJS    TT cthctioit;    KOI}  rye,  ve&$,  TUV  $£  KXT*  £7rotKOhovfty(Jt.ct  <a$  TVJI;  tyiho<ro$ict$. 

roit;    "EAAjfovv    e<$6by    r6re    vpiv    tj  rov  Kvpfov    xathetrtzi  KOU 

yap    xcil    otvrv\  TO  'EAAjjmov  ut;  6  v6pos  rovt;  'Efipxiovt;  etc; 
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alone  contain  the  possibility  of  man's  raising  himself  to  the 
divine  life.  l  While  this  is  already  clear  evidence  of  Clement's 
affinity  to  Gnostic  teachers,  especially  the  Valentinians,  the  same 
similarity  may  also  be  traced  in  the  whole  conception  of  the 
task  (Christianity  as  theology),  in  the  determination  of  the  formal 
principle  (inclusive  of  the  recourse  to  esoteric  tradition  ;  see  above, 
p.  35  f.),2  and  in  the  solution  of  the  problems.  But  Clement's 
great  superiority  to  Valentinus  is  shown  not  only  in  his  contriving 
to  preserve  in  all  points  his  connection  with  the  faith  of  the 
main  body  of  Christendom,  but  still  more  in  his  power  of  master 
ing  so  many  problems  by  the  aid  of  a  single  principle,  that  is, 
in  the  art  of  giving  the  most  comprehensive  presentation  with 
the  most  insignificant  means.  Both  facts  are  indeed  most 
closely  connected.  The  rejection  of  all  conceptions  that  could 
not  be  verified  from  Holy  Scripture,  or  at  least  easily  reconciled 
with  it,  as  well  as  his  optimism,  opposed  as  this  was  to  Gnostic 
pessimism,  proved  perhaps  the  most  effective  means  of  persuading 
the  Church  to  recognise  the  Christian  character  of  a  dogmatic 
that  was  at  least  half  inimical  to  ecclesiastical  Christianity.  Through 

1  See  Bratke's  instructive  treatise  cited  above. 

2  The  fact  that  Clement  appeals  in  support  of  the  Gnosis  to  an  esoteric  tradition 
(Strom.  VI.  7.  61  :  VI.  8.  68:  VII.   10.  55)  proves  how  much  this  writer,  belonging 
as    he  did  to  a  sceptical  age,  underestimated  the  efficacy  of  all  human  thought  in 
determining  the  ultimate  truth  of  things.    The  existence  of  sacred  writings  containing 
all    truth  was  not  even  enough  for  him;  the  content  of  these  writings  had  also  to 
be  guaranteed  by  divine  communication.     But  no  doubt  the  ultimate  cause  of  this, 
as  of  all  similar  cases  of  scepticism,  was  the  dim  perception  that  ethics  and  religion 
do  not  at  all  come  within  the  sphere  of  the  intellectual,  and  that  the  intellect  can 
produce    nothing    of  religious  value.  As,  however,  in  consequence  of  philosophical 
tradition,  neither  Philo,  nor  the  Gnostics,  nor  Clement,  nor  the  Neoplatonists  were 
able    to   shake    themselves    free    from  the  intellectual  scheme^  those  things  which — 
as  they  instinctively  felt,  but  did  not  recognise — could  really  not  be  ascertained  by 
knowledge    at    all  received  from  them  the  name  of  suprarational  and  were  traced 
to  divine  revelation.     We  may  say  that  the  extinction  or  pernicious  extravagancies 
to    which    Greek    philosophy    was    subjected    in   Neoplatonism,  and  the  absurdities 
into  which  the  Christian  dogmatic  was  led,  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  tradition  of 
placing  the  ethical  and  religious  feelings  and  the  development  of  character  within 
the  sphere  of  knowledge,  as  had  been  the  case  for  nearly  a  thousand  years,  could 
not  be  got  rid  of,  though  the  incongruity  was  no  doubt  felt.    Contempt  for  empir 
icism,  scepticism,  the  extravagancies  of  religious  metaphysics  which  finally  become 
mythology,  have  their  origin  here.     Knowledge  still  continues  to  be  viewed  as  the 
highest  possession:  it  is,  however,  no  longer  knowledge,  but  character  and  feeling; 
and  it  must  be  nourished  by  the  fancy  in  order  to  be  able  to  assert  itself  as  knowledge. 
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/Clement  theology  became  the  crowning  stage  of  piety ,  the  highest 
|  philosophy  of  the  Greeks  was  placed  under  the  protection  and 
I  guarantee  of  the  Church,  and  the  whole  Hellenic  civilisation  was 
I  thus  at  the  same  time  legitimised  within  Christianity.  The  Logos 
*  is  Christ,  but  the  Logos  is  at  the  same  time  the  moral  and 
rational  in  all  stages  of  development.  The  Logos  is  the  teacher, 
not  only  in  cases  where  an  intelligent  self-restraint,  as  understood 
by  the  ancients,  bridles  the  passions  and  instincts  and  wards 
off  excesses  of  all  sorts;  but  also,  and  here  of  course  the  revela 
tion  is  of  a  higher  kind,  wherever  love  to  God  alone  determines 
the  whole  life  and  exalts  man  above  everything  sensuous  and 
finite.  l  What  Gnostic  moralists  merely  regarded  as  contrasts 
Clement,  the  Christian  and  Greek,  was  able  to  view  as  stages ; 
and  thus  he  succeeded  in  conceiving  the  motley  society  that 
already  represented  the  Church  of  his  time  as  a  unity,  as  the 
humanity  trained  by  one  and  the  same  Logos,  the  Pedagogue. 
His  speculation  did  not  drive  him  out  of  the  Church;  it  rather 
enabled  him  to  understand  the  multiplicity  of  forms  she  contained 
and  to  estimate  their  relative  justification ;  nay,  it  finally  led  him 
to  include  the  history  of  pre-Christian  humanity  in  the  system 
he  regarded  as  a  unity,  and  to  form  a  theory  of  universal  history 
satisfactory  to  his  mind.  *  If  we  compare  this  theory  with  the 

1  Clement  was  not  a  Neoplatonic  mystic  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word.  When 
he    describes    the    highest  ethical  ideal,  ecstasy  is  wanting;  and  the  freshness  with 
which    he  describes  Quietism  shows  that  he  himself  was  no  Quietist.     See  on  this 
point    Bigg's  third  lecture,  I.e.,  particularly  p.  98  f.     "...  The  silent  prayer  of  the 
Quietist  is  in  fact  ecstasy,  of  which  there  is  not  a  trace  in  Clement.    For  Clement 
shrank    from  his  own  conclusions.     Though  the  father  of  all  the  Mystics  he  is  no 
Mystic    himself.     He    did  not  enter  the  "enchanted  garden",  which  he  opened  for 
others.     If   he    talks  of  "flaying  the  sacrifice",  of  leaving  sense  behind,  of  Epop- 
teia,    this    is    but    the    parlance    of  his  school.     The  instrument  to  which  he  looks 
for    growth    in    knowledge    is    not    trance,  but  disciplined  reason.     Hence  Gnosis, 
when    once    obtained,    is    indefectible,  not  like  the  rapture  which  Plotinus  enjoyed 
but  four  times  during  his  acquaintance  with  Porphyry,  which  in  the  experience  of 
Theresa    never   lasted    more  than  half  an  hour.     The  Gnostic  is  no  Visionary,  no 
Theurgist,  no  Antinomian." 

2  What    a  bold  and  joyous  thinker  Clement  was  is  shown  by  the  almost  auda 
cious  remark  in  Strom.  IV.  22.   136:  si  yovv  TIC,  xxQ*  V7r6$e<riv  TrpoQeiyrut 
KOTffOV    ehetrQati    fiovAotro  rifv  yvutriv  TOV  ®eov  P  ryv  trcarypiotv  Tyv  atlcaviav, 
TXVTK    x£%capi<riJ.€vai    TTUVTOS    /izaAAov  sv   TUVTOT^TE  'ovrtz,  ov$e  xxfr  OTIOVV 

'  ctv  TJJV  'yvutriv  TOV  ®eov. 
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rudimentary  ideas  of  a  similar  kind  in  Irenaeus,  we  see  clearly 
the  meagreness  and  want  of  freedom,  the  uncertainty  and  nar 
rowness,  in  the  case  of  the  latter.  In  the  Christian  faith  as  he 
understood  it  and  as  amalgamated  by  him  with  Greek  culture, 
Clement  found  intellectual  freedom  and  independence,  deliverance 
from  all  external  authority.  We  need  not  here  directly  discuss 
what  apparatus  he  used  for  this  end.  Irenaeus  again  remained 
entangled  in  his  apparatus,  and  much  as  he  speaks  of  the  novum 
iestamentum  libertatis,  his  great  work  little  conveys  the  impres 
sion  that  its  author  has  really  attained  intellectual  freedom. 
Clement  was  the  first  to  grasp  the  task  of  future  theology. 
According  to  him  this  task  consists  in  utilising  the  historical 
traditions,  through  which  we  have  become  what  we  are,  and 
the  Christian  communion,  which  is  imperative  upon  us  as  being 
the  only  moral  and  religious  one,  in  order  to  attain  freedom 
and  independence  of  our  own  life  by  the  aid  of  the  Gospel ;  and 
in  showing  this  Gospel  to  be  the  highest  revelation  by  the  Logos, 
who  has  given  evidence  of  himself  whenever  man  rises  above 
the  level  of  nature  and  who  is  consequently  to  be  traced  through 
out  the  whole  history  of  humanity. 

But  does  the  Christianity  of  Clement  correspond  to  the  Gospel? 
We  can  only  give  a  qualified  affirmation  to  this  question.  For 
the  danger  of  secularisation  is  evident,  since  apostasy  from  the 
Gospel  would  be  completely  accomplished  as  soon  as  the  ideal 
of  the  self-sufficient  Greek  sage  came  to  supplant  the  feeling 
that  man  lives  by  the  grace  of  God.  But  the  danger  of  secularisa 
tion  lies  in  the  cramped  conception  of  Irenaeus,  who  sets  up 
authorities  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Gospel,  and  creates 
facts  of  salvation  which  have  a  no  less  deadening  effect  though 
in  a  different  way.  If  the  Gospel  is  meant  to  give  freedom  and 
peace  in  God,  and  to  accustom  us  to  an  eternal  life  in  union 
with  Christ  Clement  understood  this  meaning.  He  could  justly 
say  to  his  opponents  :  "  If  the  things  we  say  appear  to  some 
people  diverse  from  the  Scriptures  of  the  Lord,  let  them  know 
that  they  draw  inspiration  and  life  therefrom  and,  making  these 
their  starting-point  give  their  meaning  only,  not  their  letter" 

(XXV      £T£po7at     THTl    T&V    TTOhh&V    KXT&Q&lVIjTat    TO,    v 

ruv    xupizx&v  ypxQ&v,  lyreov  on  IxslQsv  avonrvsl  rs  K&} 
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Ot.7       &VTV    £%GVTtX,    TOV    VOLIV    (AOVCV,    0V    Ty 

Tai).  l  No  doubt  Clement  conceives  the  aim  of  the 
whole  traditionary  material  to  be  that  of  Greek  philosophy,  but 
we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  this  aim  is  blended  with  the 
object  which  the  Gospel  puts  before  us,  namely,  to  be  rich  in 
God  and  to  receive  strength  and  life  from  him.  The  good 
ness  of  God  and  the  responsibility  of  man  are  the  central  ideas 
of  Clement  and  the  Alexandrians  ;  they  also  occupy  the  foremost 
place  in  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  If  this  is  certain  we  must 
avoid  that  searching  of  the  heart  which  undertakes  to  fix  how 
far  he  was  influenced  by  the  Gospel  and  how  far  by  philosophy. 

But,  while  so  judging,  we  cannot  deny  that  the  Church  tradition 
was  here  completely  transformed  into  a  Greek  philosophy  of 
religion  on  a  historical  basis,  nor  do  we  certify  the  Christian 
character  of  Clement's  "dogmas  "  in  acknowledging  the  evangelical 
spirit  of  his  practical  position.  What  would  be  left  of  Christianity, 
if  the  practical  aim,  given  by  Clement  to  this  religious  philo 
sophy,  were  lost  ?  A  depotentiated  system  which  could  absolutely 
no  longer  be  called  Christian.  On  the  other  hand  there  were 
many  valuable  features  in  the  ecclesiastical  regula  literally  inter 
preted;  and  the  attempts  of  Irenaeus  to  extract  an  authoritative 
religious  meaning  from  the  literal  sense  of  Church  tradition 
and  of  New  Testament  passages  must  be  regarded  as  conservative 
efforts  of  the  most  valuable  kind.  No  doubt  Irenaeus  and  his 
theological  confreres  did  not  themselves  find  in  Christianity  that 
freedom  which  is  its  highest  aim  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  they 
preserved  and  rescued  valuable  material  for  succeeding  times. 
If  some  day  trust  in  the  methods  of  religious  philosophy  vanishes, 
men  will  revert  to  history,  which  will  still  be  recognisable  in 
the  preserved  tradition,  as  prized  by  Irenaeus  and  the  rest,  whereas 
it  will  have  almost  perished  in  the  artificial  interpretations  due 
to  the  speculations  of  religious  philosophers. 

The  importance  that  the  Alexandrian  school  was  to  attain  in 

1  Strom.  VII.  I.  I.  In  several  passages  of  his  main  work  Clement  refers  to 
those  churchmen  who  viewed  the  practical  and  speculative  concentration  of  Church 
tradition  as  dangerous  and  questioned  the  use  of  philosophy  at  all.  See  Strom. 
VI.  IO.  80:  *roAAc<  KxbzTrsfi  of  Traidss  TCC  (j.op[j.oA.vxs7ixy  ovrut;  dsdt'art  ryv 
Qofiovfjievof  py  cm  'acy  'dtyy  otvrovt;.  VI.  II.  93. 
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the  history  of  dogma  is  not  associated  with  Clement,  but  with 
his  disciple  Origen. l  This  was  not  because  Clement  was  more 
heterodox  than  Origen,  for  that  is  not  the  case,  so  far  as  the 
Stromateis  is  concerned  at  least ; 2  but  because  the  latter  exerted 
an  incomparably  greater  influence  than  the  former;  and,  with 
an  energy  perhaps  unexampled  in  the  history  of  the  Church, 
already  mapped  out  all  the  provinces  of  theology  by  his  own 
unaided  efforts.  Another  reason  is  that  Clement  did  not  possess 
the  Church  tradition  in  its  fixed  Catholic  forms  as  Origen  did 
(see  above,  chapter  2),  and,  as  his  Stromateis  shows,  he  was  as 
yet  incapable  of  forming  a  theological  system.  What  he  offers 
is  portions  of  a  theological  Christian  dogmatic  and  speculative 
ethic.  These  indeed  are  no  fragments  in  so  far  as  they  are  all 
produced  according  to  a  definite  method  and  have  the  same 
object  in  view,  but  they  still  want  unity.  On  the  other  hand 
Origen  succeeded  in  forming  a  complete  system  inasmuch  as 
he  not  only  had  a  Catholic  tradition  of  fixed  limits  and  definite 
type  to  fall  back  upon  as  a  basis ;  but  was  also  enabled  by  the 
previous  efforts  of  Clement  to  furnish  a  methodical  treatment  of 
this  tradition.3  Now  a  sharp  eye  indeed  perceives  that  Origen 

1  Eusebius,  H.  E.  VI.  14.  8,  tells  us  that  Origen  was  a  disciple  of  Clement. 

2  Clement's  authority  in  the  Church  continued  much  longer  than  that  of  Origen 
See    Zahn,    "  Forsclumgen "    III.  p.   140  f.     The    heterodox    opinions    advanced  by 
Clement    in    the    Hypotyposes    are    for  the  most  part  only  known  to  us  in  an  ex 
aggerated  form  from  the  report  of  Photius. 

3  In    ecclesiastical    antiquity    all    systematising  was  merely  relative  and  limited, 
because    the    complex    of   sacred    writings    enjoyed    a  different  authority  from  that 
which    it   possessed    in    the   following  period.     Here  the  reference  of  a  theologou- 
menon  to  a  passage  of  Scripture  was  of  itself  sufficient,  and  the  manifold  and  in 
congruous    doctrines    were    felt    as    a    unity  in  so  far  as  they  could  all  be  verified 
from  Holy  Scriptures.     Thus  the  fact  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  regarded  as  a 
series    of   divine  oracles  guaranteed,  as  it  were,  a  transcendental  unity  of  the  doc 
trines,    and,    in  certain  circumstances,  relieved  the  framer  of  the  system  of  a  great 
part    of  his  task.     Hitherto  little  justice  has  been  done  to  this  view  of  the1  history 
of   dogma,    though    it    is  the  only  solution  of  a  series  of  otherwise  insoluble  pro 
blems.    We    cannot   for  example  understand  the  theology  of  Augustine,  and  neces 
sarily  create  for  ourselves  the  most  difficult  problems  by  our  own  fault,  if  we  make  no 
use  of  that  theory.  In  Origen's  dogmatic  and  that  of  subsequent  Church  Fathers — 
so    far    as    we  can  speak  of  a  dogmatic  in  their  case — the  unity  lies  partly  in  the 
canon    of  Holy  Scripture  and  partly  in  the  ultimate  aim  ;  but  these  two  principles 
interfere    with    each    other.     As    far    as    the    Stromateis    of   Clement  is  concerned, 
Overbeek  (I.e.)    has  furnished  the  explanation  of  its  striking  plan.     Moreover,  how 
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personally  no  longer  possessed  such  a  complete  and  bold  religious 
theory  of  the  world  as  Clement  did,  for  he  was  already  more 
tightly  fettered  by  the  Church  tradition,  some  details  of  which 
here  and  there  led  him  into  compromises  that  remind  us  of 
Irenaeus ;  but  it  was  in  connection  with  his  work  that  the  devel 
opment  of  the  following  period  took  place.  It  is  therefore  suf 
ficient,  within  the  framework  of  the  history  of  dogma,  to  refer 
to  Clement  as  the  bold  forerunner  of  Origen,  and,  in  setting 
forth  the  theology  of  the  latter,  to  compare  it  in  important  points 
with  the  doctrines  of  Clement. 

2.      The  system  of  Origen. l 

Among  the  theologians  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity  Origen  was 
the  most  important  and  influential  alongside  of  Augustine.  He 
proved  the  father  of  ecclesiastical  science  in  the  widest  sense 
of  the  word,  and  at  the  same  time  became  the  founder  of  that 
theology  which  reached  its  complete  development  in  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries,  and  which  in  the  sixth  definitely  denied  its 
author,  without,  however,  losing  the  form  he  had  impressed  on 
it.  Origen  created  the  ecclesiastical  dogmatic  and  made  the 
sources  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  religion  the  foundation  of 
that  science.  The  Apologists,  in  their  day,  had  found  everything 
clear  in  Christianity;  the  antignostic  Fathers  had  confused  the 
Church's  faith  and  the  science  that  treats  of  it.  Origen  recog 
nised  the  problem  and  the  problems,  and  elevated  the  pursuit 
of  Christian  theology  to  the  rank  of  an  independent  task  by 
freeing  it  from  its  polemical  aim.  He  could  not  have  become 

would  it  have  been  conceivable  that  the  riches  of  Holy  Scripture,  as  presented  to 
the  philosophers  who  allegorised  the  books,  could  have  been  mastered,  problems 
and  all,  at  the  first  attempt. 

1  See  the  treatises  of  Huetius  (1668)  reprinted  by  Lommatzsch.  Thomasius,  Ori- 
genes  1837.  Redepenning,  Origenes,  2  Vols.  1841 — 46.  Denis,  de  la  philosophic 
d'Origene,  Paris  1884.  Lang,  Die  Leiblichkeit  der  Vernunftwesen  bei  Origenes, 
Leipzig,  1892.  Mehlhorn,  Die  Lehre  von  der  menschlichen  Freiheit  nach  Origenes 
(Zeitschrift  fur  Kirchengeschichte,  Vol.  II.,  p.  234  ff.).  Westcott,  Origenes,  in  the 
Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography  Vol.  IV  Moller  in  Herzog's  Real-Encyklopadie. 
2nd  ed.j  Vol.  XL,  pp.  92 — 109.  The  special  literature  is  to  be  found  there  as 
well  as  in  Nitzsch,  Dogmengeschichte  L,  p.  151,  and  Uebervveg,  Grundriss  der 
Geschichte  der  Philosophic,  $th  ed.,  p.  62  f. 
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what  he  did,  if  two  generations  had  not  preceded  him  in  paving 
the  way  to  form  a  mental  conception  of  Christianity  and  give 
it  a  philosophical  foundation.  Like  all  epoch-making  personalities, 
he  was  also  favoured  by  the  conditions  in  which  he  lived,  though 
he  had  to  endure  violent  attacks.  Born  of  a  Christian  family 
which  was  faithfully  attached  to  the  Church,  he  lived  at  a  time 
when  the  Christian  communities  enjoyed  almost  uninterrupted 
peace  and  were  being  naturalised  in  the  world ;  he  was  a  member 
of  a  Christian  Church  where  the  right  of  scientific  study  was 
already  recognised  and  where  this  had  attained  a  fixed  position 
in  an  organised  school. l  He  proclaimed  the  reconciliation  of 
science  with  the  Christian  faith  and  the  compatibility  of  the 
highest  culture  with  the  Gospel  within  the  bosom  of  the  Church, 
thus  contributing  more  than  any  other  to  convert  the  ancient 
world  to  Christianity.  But  he  made  no  compromises  from  shrewd 
calculation:  it  was  his  inmost  and  holiest  conviction  that  the 
sacred  documents  of  Christianity  contained  all  the  ideals  of 
antiquity,  and  that  the  speculative  conception  of  ecclesiastical 
Christianity  was  the  only  true  and  right  one.  His  character  was 
pure,  his  life  blameless ;  in  his  work  he  was  not  only  unwearied, 
but  also  unselfish.  There  have  been  few  Fathers  of  the  Church 
whose  life-story  leaves  such  an  impression  of  purity  behind  it  as 
that  of  Origen.  The  atmosphere  which  he  breathed  as  a  Christian 
and  as  a  philosopher  was  dangerous ;  but  his  mind  remained 
sound,  and  even  his  feeling  for  truth  scarcely  ever  forsook  him.2 

1  See  his  letter  in  Eusebius,  H.  E.  VI.   19.   II   ff. 

2  In  the  polemic   against  Celsus  it  seems  to  us  in  not  a  few  passages  as  if  the 
feeling  for  truth  had  forsaken  him.     If  we  consider,  however,  that  in  Origen's  idea 
the    premises    of  his  speculation  were  unassailable,  and  if  we  further  consider  into 
what    straits    he    was    driven  by  Celsus,  we  will  conclude  that  no  proof  has  been 
advanced  of  Origen's  having  sinned  against  the  current  rules  of  truth.  These,  how 
ever,  did  not  include  the  commandment  to  use  in  disputation  only  such  arguments 
as   could    be    employed  in  a  positive  doctrinal  presentation.     Basilius  (Ep.  210  ad 
prim.    Neocaes)   was  quite  ready  to  excuse  an  utterance  of  Gregory  Thaumaturgus, 
that   sounded    suspiciously    like    Sabellianism,    by    saying    that    the   latter  was  not 
speaking    SoypaTixufy  but   aytavio-Tixut;.  Jerome  also  (ad  Pammach.  ep.  48,  c.   13), 
after    defending    the    right    of   writing    yvpvota-TiKU^   expressly  said  that  all  Greek 
philosophers    "  have    used    many    words  to  conceal  their  thoughts,  threaten  in  one 
place,  and  deal  the  blow  in  another."     In  the  same  way,  according  to  him,  Origen, 
Methodius,    Eusebius,    and    Apollinaris    had    acted  in  the  dispute  with  Celsus  and 
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To  us  his  theory  of  the  world,  surveyed  in  its  details,  presents 
various  changing  hues,  like  that  of  Philo,  and  at  the  present 
day  we  can  scarcely  any  longer  understand  how  he  was  able 
to  unite  the  different  materials ;  but,  considering  the  solidity  of 
his  character  and  the  confidence  of  his  decisions,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  he  himself  felt  the  agreement  of  all  essential  parts 
of  his  system.  No  doubt  he  spoke  in  one  way  to  the  perfect 
and  in  another  to  the  mass  of  Christian  people.  The  narrow- 
minded  or  the  immature  will  at  all  times  necessarily  consider 
such  proceedings  hypocrisy,  but  the  outcome  of  his  religious 
and  scientific  conception  of  the  world  required  the  twofold  lan 
guage.  Orthodox  theology  of  all  creeds  has  never  yet  advanced 
beyond  the  circle  first  mapped  out  by  his  mind.  She  has  suspected 
and  corrected  her  founder,  she  has  thought  she  could  lop  off 
his  heterodox  opinions  as  if  they  were  accidental  excrescences, 
she  has  incorporated  with  the  simple  faith  itself  the  measure  of 
speculation  she  was  obliged  to  admit,  and  continued  to  give  the 
rule  of  faith  a  more  philosophic  form,  fragment  by  fragment, 
in  order  that  she  might  thus  be  able  to  remove  the  gap  between 
Faith  and  Gnosis  and  to  banish  free  theology  through  the  formula 
of  ecclesiastical  dogma.  But  it  may  reasonably  be  questioned 
whether  all  this  is  progress,  and  it  is  well  worth  investigating 
whether  the  gap  between  half  theological,  clerical  Christianity  and 
a  lay  Christianity  held  in  tutelage  is  more  endurable  than  that 
between  Gnosis  and  Pistis,  which  Origen  preserved  and  bridged 
over. 

The  Christian  system  of  Origen  l  is  worked  out  in  opposition 
to  the  systems  of  the  Greek  philosophers  and  of  the  Christian 
Gnostics.  It  is  moreover  opposed  to  the  ecclesiastical  enemies 
of  science,  the  Christian  Unitarians,  and  the  Jews. 2  But  the 

Porphyry.  "Because  they  are  sometimes  compelled  to  say,  not  what  they  them 
selves  think j  but  what  is  necessary  for  their  purpose j  they  do  this  only  in  the 
struggle  with  the  heathen." 

1  See,  above  all,  the  systematic  main  work  "5Tfp/  zp%cov". 

2  Many    writings    of  Origen  are  pervaded  by  arguments,  evincing  equal  discre 
tion    and    patience,   against  the  Christians  who  contest  the  right  of  science  in  the 
Church.     In    the    work    against    Celsus,  however,  he  was  not  unfrequently  obliged 
to    abandon  the    simple    Christians.    C.  Celsus  III.  78  :  V.  14 — 24  are  particularly 
instructive. 
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science  of  the  faith,  as  developed  by  Origen,  being  built  up 
with  the  appliances  of  Philo's  science,  bears  unmistakable  marks 
of  Neoplatonism  and  Gnosticism.  Origen  speculated  not  only  in 
the  manner  of  Justin,  but  also  in  that  of  Valentinus  and  therefore 
likewise  after  the  fashion  of  Plotinus;  in  fact  he  is  characterised 
by  the  adoption  of  the  methods  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  of  the 
axioms  current  in  the  schools  of  Valentinus  and  traceable  in 
Neoplatonism.  But,  as  this  method  implied  the  acknowledgment 
of  a  sacred  literature,  Origen  was  an  exegete  who  believed  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures  and  indeed,  at  bottom,  he  viewed  all  theol 
ogy  as  a  methodical  exegesis  of  Holy  Writ.  Finally,  however, 
since  Origen,  as  an  ecclesiastical  Christian,  was  convinced  that 
the  Church  (by  which  he  means  only  the  perfect  and  pure 
Church)  is  the  sole  possessor  of  God's  holy  revelations  with  whose 
authority  the  faith  may  be  justly  satisfied,  nothing  but  the 
two  Testaments,  as  preserved  by  her,  was  regarded  by  him  as 
the  absolutely  reliable  divine  revelation.  1  But,  in  addition  to 
these,  every  possession  of  the  Church,  and,  above  all,  the  rule 
of  faith,  was  authoritative  and  holy. 2  By  acknowledging  not 
only  the  relative  correctness  of  the  beliefs  held  by  the  great 
mass  of  simple  Christians,  as  the  Valentinians  did,  but  also  the 
indispensableness  of  their  faith  as  the  foundation  of  speculation, 
Origen  like  Clement  avoided  the  dilemma  of  becoming  a  het 
erodox  Gnostic  or  an  ecclesiastical  traditionalist.  He  was  able 
to  maintain  this  standpoint,  because  in  the  first  place  his  Gnosis 
required  a  guaranteed  sacred  literature  which  he  only  found  in 

1  In  this  point  Origen  is  already  narrower  than  Clement.     Free  judgments,  such 
as  were  passed  by  Clement  on  Greek  philosophy,  were  not,   so  far  as  I  know,  re 
peated  by  Origen.  (See  especially  Clement,  Strom.  I.  5.28—32:   13.  57,  58  etc.);  yet 
he  also    acknowledges    revelations  of  God  in  Greek  philosophy  (see,  e.g.,  c.  Cels. 
VI.    3),    and   the  Christian  doctrine  is  to  him  the  completion  of  Greek  philosophy 
(see    the  remains  of  Origen's  lost  Stromateis  and  Horn.  XIV.  in  Genes.  §  3;  other 
passages  in  Redepenning  II.,  p,  324  ff.). 

2  We  must  here  content  ourselves  with  merely  pointing  out  that  the  method  of 
scientific  Scriptural  exegesis  also  led  to  historico-critical  investigations,  that  accord 
ingly  Origen  and  his  disciples  were  also  critics  of  the  tradition,  and  that  scientific 
theology,    in    addition    to    the   task    of  remodelling  Christianity,  thus  began  at  its 
very    origin    the    solution    of    another    problem,  namely,   the  critical  restoration  of 
Christianity  from  the  Scriptures  and  tradition  and  the  removal  of  its  excrescences :  for 
these  efforts,  strictly  speaking,  do  not  come  up  for  consideration  in  the  history  of  dogma. 
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the  Church,  and  because  in  the  second  place  this  same  Gnosis 
had  extended  its  horizon  far  enough  to  see  that  what  the  heretical 
Gnosis  had  regarded  as  contrasts  were  different  aspects  of  the 
same  thing.  The  relative  way  of  looking  at  things,  an  inheritance 
from  the  best  time  of  antiquity,  is  familiar  to  Origen,  as  it  was 
to  Clement  ;  and  he  contrived  never  to  lose  sight  of  it,  in  spite 
of  the  absolute  attitude  he  had  arrived  at  through  the  Christian 
Gnosis  and  the  Holy  Scriptures.  This  relative  view  taught  him 
and  Clement  toleration  and  discretion  (Strom.  IV.  22.  139:  j} 
yv&Giq  ovycwrff,  xoi  rov$  ayvoouvrat;  ^I^/X<TJCSI  TS  KXI  Trxtifvsi  ryv 
TT&T&V  KTIVIV  Tov  TTowTOKp&TOpoq  ®sou  TiftZv,  "  Gnosis  loves  and 
instructs  the  ignorant  and  teaches  us  to  honour  the  whole  creation 
of  God  Almighty");  and  enabled  them  everywhere  to  discover, 
hold  fast,  and  further  the  good  in  that  which  was  meagre  and 
narrow,  in  that  which  was  undeveloped  and  as  yet  intrinsically 
obscure.  *  As  an  orthodox  traditionalist  and  decided  opponent 
of  all  heresy  Origen  acknowledged  that  Christianity  embraces 
a  salvation  which  is  offered  to  all  men  and  attained  by  faith, 
that  it  is  the  doctrine  of  historical  facts  to  which  we  must  adhere, 
that  the  content  of  Christianity  has  been  appropriately  summarised 
by  the  Church  in  her  rule  of  faith,  °  and  that  belief  is  of  itself 
sufficient  for  the  renewal  and  salvation  of  man.  But,  as  an 
|  idealistic  philosopher,  Origen  transformed  the  whole  content  of 
jf  ecclesiastical  faith  into  ideas.  Here  he  adhered  to  no  fixed 
philosophical  system,  but,  like  Philo,  Clement,  and  the  Neopla- 
tonists,  adopted  and  adapted  all  that  had  been  effected  by  the 
labours  of  idealistic  Greek  moralists  since  the  time  of  Socrates. 
These,  however,  had  long  before  transformed  the  Socratic  saying 
"know  thyself"  into  manifold  rules  for  the  right  conduct  of  life, 
and  associated  with  it  a  theosophy,  in  which  man  was  first  to 
attain  to  his  true  self.  3  These  rules  made  the  true  "  sage  " 

1  The  theory  that  justified  a  twofold  morality  in  the  Church  is  now  completely 
legitimised,  but  the  higher  form  no  longer  appears  as  Encratite  and  eschatological, 
but  as  Encratite  and  philosophical.  See,  for  example,  Clement,  Strom.  III.  12.82: 
VI.  13.  106  etc.  Gnosis  is  the  principle  of  perfection.  See  Strom.  IV.  7.  54: 

y  et'yice 


See  the  preface  to  the  work  Kept 

From    the    conclusion  of  Hippolytus'  Philosophoumena  it  is  also  evident  how 
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abstain  from  occupying  himself  in  the  service  of  daily  life  and 
"from  burdensome  appearance  in  public".  They  asserted  that 
the  mind  "  can  have  no  more  peculiar  duty  than  caring  for  itself. 
This  is  accomplished  by  its  not  looking  without  nor  occupying 
itself  with  foreign  things,  but,  turning  inwardly  to  itself,  restoring 
its  own  nature  to  itself  and  thus  practising  righteousness."  l  Here 
it  was  taught  that  the  wise  man  who  no  longer  requires  anything 
is  nearest  the  Deity,  because  he  is  a  partaker  of  the  highest 
good  through  possession  of  his  rich  Ego  and  through  his  calm 
contemplation  of  the  world;  here  moreover  it  was  proclaimed 
that  the  mind  that  has  freed  itself  from  the  sensuous  2  and  lives 
in  constant  contemplation  of  the  eternal  is  also  in  the  end 
vouchsafed  a  view  of  the  invisible  and  is  itself  deified.  No  one 
can  deny  that  this  sort  of  flight  from  the  world  and  possession 
of  God  involves  a  specific  secularisation  of  Christianity,  and  that 
the  isolated  and  self-sufficient  sage  is  pretty  much  the  opposite 
of  the  poor  soul  that  hungers  after  righteousness. 3  Nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  can  any  one  deny  that  concrete  examples  of  both 
types  are  found  in  infinite  multiplicity  and  might  shade  off  into 
each  other  in  this  multiplicity.  This  was  the  case  with  Clement 
and  Origen.  To  them  the  ethical  and  religious  ideal  is  the  state  i 
without  sorrow,  the  state  of  insensibility  to  all  evils,  of  order  1 
and  peace — but  peace  in  God.  Reconciled  to  the  course  of  the 
world,  trusting  in  the  divine  Logos, 4  rich  in  disinterested  love  to 
God  and  the  brelhen,  reproducing  the  divine  thoughts,  looking 
up  with  longing  to  heaven  its  native  city,5  the  created  spirit 

the  Socratic  Fvo;3<  trexvrov  was  in  that  age  based  on  a  philosophy  of  religion,  and 
was  regarded  as  a  watchword  in  wide  circles.     See  Clem.  Paedag.  III.   n.   i. 

1  See  Gregory  Thaumaturgus1  panegyric  on  Origen,  one  of  the  most  instructive 
writings  of  the  3rd  century,  especially  cc.   n — 18. 

2  Yet  all  excesses  are  repudiated.  See  Clem.  Strom.  IV.  22.  138:  OUK  eyxpccTfa 
OVTOS    'en,    «AA'    sv    'e%ei    ysyovev    aiTracQEiati;    v%,yiJ-ot    6e7ov    £7r£v$v<rct<rbcti    ctvatfj.evuv. 
Similar  remarks  are  found  in  Origen. 

3  In  many  passages  of  Clement  the  satisfaction  in  knowledge  appears  in  a  still 
more    pronounced    form    than    in    Origen.     The  boldest  expression  of  it  is  Strom. 
IV.  22.  136.     This  passage  is  quoted  above  on  p.  328.) 

4  See  the  beautiful  prayer  of  the  Christian  Gnostic  in  Strom.  IV.  23.   148. 

5  See  Strom.  IV.  26.  172:  Origen's  commentaries  are  continually  interrupted  by 
similar  outbursts  of  feeling. 
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attains  its  likeness  to  God  and  eternal  bliss.  It  reaches  this  by 
the  victory  over  sensuousness,  by  constantly  occupying  itself 
with  the  divine — "  Go  ye  believing  thoughts  into  the  wide  field 
of  eternity  " — by  self-knowledge  and  contemplative  isolation,  which, 
however,  does  not  exclude  work  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  that 
is  in  the  Church.  This  is  the  divine  wisdom  :  "  The  soul  practises 
viewing  herself  as  in  a  mirror :  she  displays  the  divine  Spirit  in 
herself  as  in  a  mirror,  if  she  is  to  be  found  worthy  of  this  fellow 
ship  ;  and  she  thus  discovers  the  traces  of  a  mysterious  way  to 
deification."  l  Origen  employed  the  Stoic  and  Platonic  systems 
of  ethics  as  an  instrument  for  the  gradual  realisation  of  this  ideal. 2 
With  him  the  mystic  and  ecstatic  as  well  as  the  magic  and  sacramen 
tal  element  is  still  in  the  background,  though  it  is  not  wanting. 
To  Origen's  mind,  however,  the  inadequacy  of  philosophical 
injunctions  was  constantly  made  plain  by  the  following  considera 
tions,  (i)  The  philosophers,  in  spite  of  their  noble  thoughts  of 
God,  tolerated  the  existence  of  polytheism;  and  this  was  really 
the  only  fault  he  had  to  find  with  Plato.  (2)  The  truth  did  not 
become  universally  accessible  through  them. 3  (3)  As  the  result 
of  these  facts  they  did  not  possess  sufficient  power. 4  In  contrast 
to  this  the  divine  revelation  had  already  mastered  a  whole  people 
through  Moses — ''Would  to  God  the  Jews  had  not  transgressed 
the  law,  and  had  not  slain  the  prophets  and  Jesus;  we  would 
then  have  had  a  model  of  that  heavenly  commonwealth  which 
Plato  has  sought  to  describe  "  5 — and  the  Logos  shows  his  universal 

1  On  deification  as  the  ultimate  aim  see  Clem.,  Strom.  IV.  23.  149 — 155  :  VII. 
IO.  56,   13.  82,   16.  95:  OVTU$  6  r&  xvp/w  TretQapsvoq  KOU  ry  SoQsfoy  $S  xvrov  KOirx- 
xohovQytrceG  Trpotyyreiiz.  rsheut;  IKTS^SITOH  xxr*  etKovx  rou   SidctTKizhov  ev  a-tzpKi  Trepi- 
TToAwv    &s6q.    But    note  what  a  distinction  Clement  makes  between  6  ®eot;  and  the 
perfect  man  in  VII.  15.  88  (in  contradistinction  to  the  Stoic  identification);  Origen 
does  this  also. 

2  Gregory  (1.  c.,  c.  13)  relates  that  all  the  works  of  the  poets  and  philosophers  were 
read    in   Origen's  school,  and  that  every  part  of  these  works  that  would  stand  the 
test    was    admitted.     Only    the    works    of    atheists   were  excluded  ,  '•'because  these 
overpass    the    limits    of  human  thought."     However,    Origen   did  not  judge  philo 
sophers    in    such  an  unprejudiced  manner  as  Clement,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
he  no  longer  valued  them  so  highly.  See  Bigg,  I.e.,  p.  133,  Denis  I.e.  Introd. 

3  See,    for    example,    c.    Cels.    V.    43  :  VII.  47,  59  sq.  He  compared  Plato  and 
other  wise  men  to  those  doctors  who  give  their  attention  only  to  cultured  patients. 

*    See,  for  example,  c.  Cels.  VI.  2. 
5    C.  Cels.  V.  43. 
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power  in  the  Church  (i)  by  putting  an  end  to  all  polytheism, 
and  (2)  by  improving  everyone  to  the  extent  that  his  knowledge 
and  capacity  admit,  and  in  proportion  as  his  will  is  inclined  to, 
and  susceptible  of,  that  which  is  good.  * 

1  One  of  Origan's  main  ideas,  which  we  everywhere  meet  with,  particularly  in 
the  work  against  Celsus  (see,  for  example,  VI.  2)  is  the  thought  that  Christ  has 
come  to  improve  all  men  according  to  their  several  capacities,  and  to  lead  some 
to  the  highest  knowledge.  This  conception  appears  to  fall  short  of  the  Christian 
ideal  and  perhaps  really  does  so;  but  as  soon  as  we  measure  it  not  by  the  Gospel 
but  by  the  aims  of  Greek  philosophy,  we  see  very  clearly  the  progress  that  has 
been  attained  through  this  same  Gospel.  What  Origen  has  in  his  eye  is  mankind, 
and  he  is  anxious  for  the  amendment  not  merely  of  a  few,  but  of  all.  The  actual 
state  of  things  in  the  Church  no  longer  allowed  him  to  repeat  the  exclamations 
of  the  Apologists  that  all  Christians  were  philosophers  and  that  all  were  filled 
with  the  same  wisdom  and  virtue.  These  exclamations  were  naive  and  inappropri 
ate  even  for  that  time.  But  he  could  already  estimate  the  relative  progress  made 
by  mankind  within  the  Church  as  compared  with  those  outside  her  pale,  saw  no  gulf 
between  the  growing  and  the  perfect,  and  traced  the  whole  advance  to  Christ. 
He  expressly  declared,  c.  Cels.  III.  78,  that  the  Christianity  which  is  fitted  for 
the  comprehension  of  the  multitude  is  not  the  best  doctrine  in  an  absolute,  but 
only  in  a  relative,  sense;  that  the  "common  man",  as  he  expresses  himself,  must 
be  reformed  by  the  prospect  of  rewards  and  punishments;  and  that  the  truth  can 
only  be  communicated  to  him  in  veiled  forms  and  images,  as  to  a  child.  The 
very  fact,  however,  that  the  Logos  in  Jesus  Christ  has  condescended  so  to  act  is 
to  Origen  a  proof  of  the  universality  of  Christianity.  Moreover,  many  of  the 
wonderful  phenomena  reported  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  belong  in  his  opinion  to 
the  veiled  forms  and  images.  He  is  very  far  from  doing  violence  to  his  reason 
here;  he  rather  appeals  to  mysterious  powers  of  the  soul,  to  powers  of  divination, 
visionary  states  etc.  His  standpoint  in  this  case  is  wholly  that  of  Celsus  (see 
particularly  the  instructive  disquisition  in  I.  48),  in  so  far  as  he  is  convinced  that 
many  unusual  things  take  place  between  heaven  and  earth,  and  that  individual 
names,  symbols  etc.  possess  a  mysterious  power  (see,  for  example,  c.  Cels.  V.  45). 
The  views  as  to  the  relationship  between  knowledge  and  holy  initiation  or  sacra- 
mentum  are  those  of  the  philosophers  of  the  age.  He  thinks,  however,  that  each 
individual  case  requires  to  be  examined,  that  there  can  be  no  miracles  not  in 
accordance  with  nature,  but  that  on  the  contrary  everything  must  fit  into  a  higher 
order.  As  the  letter  of  the  precepts  in  both  Testaments  frequently  contains  things 
contrary  to  reason  (see  Trept  xp%uv  IV.  2.  8—27)  in  order  to  lead  men  to  the 
spiritual  interpretation,  and  as  many  passages  contain  no  literal  sense  at  all  (I.e. 
§  12),  so  also,  in  the  historical  narratives,  we  frequently  discover  a  mythical  element 
from  which  consequently  nothing  but  the  idea  is  to  be  evolved  (I.e.  §  16  sq. : 
"Non  solum  de  his,  quae  usque  ad  adventum  Christi  scripta  sunt,  haec  Spiritus 
sanctus  procuravit,  sed . . .  eadem  similiter  etiam  in  evangelistis  et  apostolis  fecit. 
Nam  ne  illas  quidem  narrationes,  quas  per  eos  inspiravit,  absque  huiuscemodi, 
quam  supra  exposuimus,  sapientiae  suae  arte  contexuit.  Unde  etiam  in  ipsis  non 
parva  promiscuit,  quibus  historialis  narrandi  ordo  interpolatus,  vel  intercisus  per 
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Not  only,  however,  did  Origen  employ  the  Greek  ethic  in  its 
varied  types,  but  the  Greek  cosmological  speculation  also  formed 
the  complicated  substructure  of  his  religious  system  of  morals. 
The  Gnosis  is  formally  a  philosophy  of  revelation,  that  is  a 
Scripture  theology,  l  and  materially  a  cosmological  speculation. 
On  the  basis  of  a  detailed  theory  of  inspiration,  which  itself, 
moreover,  originates  with  the  philosophers,  the  Holy  Scriptures 
are  so  treated  that  all  facts  appear  as  the  vehicles  of  ideas  and 
only  attain  their  highest  value  in  this  aspect.  Systematic  theol- 

impossibilitatem  sui  reflecteret  atque  revocaret  intentionem  legends  ad  intelligently 
interioris  examen.")  In  all  such  cases  Origen  makes  uniform  use  of  the  two  points 
of  view,  that  God  wished  to  present  something  even  to  the  simple  and  to  incite 
the  more  advanced  to  spiritual  investigations.  ID  some  passages,  however,  the 
former  point  of  view  fails,  because  the  content  of  the  text  is  offensive;  in  that 
case  it  is  only  the  second  that  applies.  Origen  therefore  was  very  far  from  rinding 
the  literal  content  of  Scripture  edifying  in  every  instance,  indeed,  in  the  highest 
sense,  the  letter  is  not  edifying  at  all.  He  rather  adopted,  to  its  widest  extent, 
the  critical  method  employed  by  the  Gnostics  particularly  when  dealing  with  the 
Old  Testament;  but  the  distinction  he  made  between  the  different  senses  of  Scrip 
ture  and  between  the  various  legitimate  human  needs  enabled  him  to  preserve 
both  the  unity  of  God  and  the  harmony  of  revelation.  Herein,  both  in  this  case 
and  everywhere  else,  lies  the  superiority  of  his  theology.  Read  especially  c.  Cel- 
sum  I.  9 — 12.  After  appealing  to  the  twofold  religion  among  the  Egyptians, 
Persians,  Syriaus3  and  Indians — the  mythical  religion  of  the  multitude  and  the 
mystery-religion  of  the  initiated — he  lays  down  exactly  the  same  distinction 
within  Christianity,  and  thus  repels  the  reproach  of  Celsus  that  the  Christians  were 
obliged  to  accept  everything  without  examination.  With  regard  to  the  mythical 
form  of  Christianity  he  merely  claims  that  it  is  the  most  suitable  among  religions 
of  this  type.  Since,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  great  majority  of  men  have  neither 
time  nor  talent  for  philosophy,  TTOIOC  xv  aAA^  f3eAr/wv  ^ibo^oc,  nfic,  TO  rots  7rcAAc7$ 
fioyQytTcti  evpeQefy,  rye,  and  rov  'Iy<rov  rots  'ttvetrt  9Fatpet$odtfffM  (1'C.3  9)-  This 
thought  is  quite  in  the  spirit  of  antiquity,  and  neither  Celsus  nor  Porphyry  could 
have  any  fault  to  find  with  these  arguments  in  point  of  form :  all  positive  religions 
have  a  mythical  element;  the  true  religion  therefore  lies  behind  the  religions. 
But  the  novelty  which  neither  Celsus  nor  Porphyry  could  recognise  lies  in  the 
acknowledgment  that  the  one  religion,  even  in  its  mythical  form,  is  unique  and 
divine,  and  in  the  demand  that  all  men,  so  far  as  they  cannot  attain  the  highest 
knowledge,  must  subject  themselves  to  this  mythical  religion  and  no  other.  In 
this  claim  Origen  rejected  the  ancient  contrast  between  the  multitude  and  the 
initiated  just  as  he  repudiated  polytheism;  and  in  this,  if  I  see  rightly,  his  histori 
cal  greatness  consists.  He  everywhere  recognised  gradations  tending  in  the  same 
direction  and  rejected  polytheism. 

i  Bigg  (I.e.,  p.  154)  has  rightly  remarked:  "Origen  in  point  of  method  differs 
most  from  Clement,  who  not  unfrequently  leaves  us  in  doubt  as  to  the  precise 
Scriptural  basis  of  his  ideas." 
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ogy,  in  undertaking  its  task,  always  starts,  as  Clement  and 
Origen  also  did,  with  the  conscious  or  unconscious  thought  of 
emancipating  itself  from  the  outward  revelation  and  community 
of  cultus  that  are  the  characteristic  marks  of  positive  religion. 
The  place  of  these  is  taken  by  the  results  of  speculative  cosmol 
ogy,  which,  though  themselves  practically  conditioned,  do  not 
seem  to  be  of  this  character.  This  also  applies  to  Origen's 
Christian  Gnosis  or  scientific  dogmatic,  which  is  simply  the 
metaphysics  of  the  age.  However,  as  he  was  the  equal  of  the 
foremost  minds  of  his  time,  this  dogmatic  was  no  schoolboy 
imitation  on  his  part,  but  was  to  some  extent  independently 
developed  and  was  worked  out  both  in  opposition  to  pantheistic 
Stoicism  and  to  theoretical  dualism.  That  we  are  not  mistaken 
in  this  opinion  is  shown  by  a  document  ranking  among  the 
most  valuable  things  preserved  to  us  from  the  third  century; 
we  mean  the  judgment  passed  on  Origen  by  Porphyry  in  Euseb., 
H.  E.  VI.  19.  Every  sentence  is  instructive, l  but  the  culminating 
point  is  the  judgment  contained  in  §  7  :  %xra  pev  rov  (3 lev  Xpir- 
rt&y&s  %uv  xxi  Tr&pavdf&ug,  XXTX  $e  rat;  Trspi  roo'j  Trpayftxruy  xxi 
TGU  Qsiov  l)Q^zq  'EAAj?i//f0j'  xxi  roc  'Eh^vuv  roTi;  cfosioic  V7rc(3ah- 
Xo[A£voq  ftvfois.  ("His  outward  life  was  that  of  a  Christian  and 
opposed  to  the  law,  but  in  regard  to  his  views  of  things  and 
of  the  Deity,  he  thought  like  the  Greeks,  inasmuch  as  he 
introduced  their  ideas  into  the  myths  of  other  peoples.")  We  can 
everywhere  verify  this  observation  from  Origen's  works  and 
particularly  from  the  books  written  against  Celsus,  where  he  is 
continually  obliged  to  mask  his  essential  agreement  in  principles 
and  method  with  the  enemy  of  the  Christians. 2  The  Gnosis  is 
in  fact  the  Hellenic  one  and  results  in  that  wonderful  picture  of 
the  world  which,  though  apparently  a  drama,  is  in  reality  immov 
able,  and  only  assumes  such  a  complicated  form  here  from  its 
relation  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  history  of  Christ. 3  The 

1  Note,    for    example,  §  8,  where   it  is  said  that  Origen  adopted  the  allegorical 
method    from    the    Stoic    philosophers    and  applied  it  to  the  Jewish  writings.     On 
Origen's    hermeneutic    principles    in    their  relation  to  those  of  Philo  see  Siegfried, 
I.e.,  pp.  351 — 62.     Origen    has    developed  them  fully  and  clearly  in  the  4th  Book 
of  Trep;  «p%wv. 

2  See  Overbeclc,  Theologische  Literatur-Zeitung,   1878,  Col.  535. 

3  A    full    presentation    of   Origen's    theology    would  require  many  hundreds  of 
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Gnosis  neutralises  everything  connected  with  empiric  history  ;  and 
if  this  does  not  everywhere  hold  good  with  regard  to  the  actual 
occurrence  of  facts,  it  is  at  least  invariably  the  case  in  respect 
to  their  significance.  The  clearest  proof  of  this  is  (i)  that  Origen 
raised  the  thought  of  the  unchangeability  of  God  to  be  the  norm 
of  his  system  and  (2)  that  he  denied  the  historical,  incarnate 
Logos  any  significance  for  "Gnostics".  To  these  Christ  merely 
appears  as  the  Logos  who  has  been  from  eternity  with  the 
Father  and  has  always  acted  from  the  beginning.  He  alone  is 
the  object  of  the  knowledge  of  the  wise  man,  who  merely 
requires  a  perfect  or,  in  other  words,  a  divine  teacher.  l  The 
Gospel  too  only  teaches  the  "  shadow  of  the  secrets  of  Christ;  " 
but  the  eternal  Gospel,  which  is  also  the  pneumatic  one,  "  clearly 
places  before  men's  minds  all  things  concerning  the  Son  of  God 
himself,  both  the  mysteries  shown  by  his  words,  and  the  things 
of  which  his  acts  were  the  riddles"  (<ra<pu$  7rapl<rTy<rt  roTg  VOOLHTI 

T&    TTXVTa    EVUTTIQV    TTSp}    OIVTOV    TOU    VIOU    T0l>    QSOLI,  KXi  TX  TraplffT&fteva 

fAVffT^pix  VTTO  T&V  hoyoov  xuTOv,  TO,  Ts  irpayf&&T&9  uv  Miv'r/pXTtx,  %TXV 
oil  TTp^^sig  avTou)  2  No  doubt  the  true  theology  based  on  revela- 


pages,  because  he  introduced  everything  worth  knowing  into  the  sphere  of  theology, 
and  associated  with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  verse  by  verse,  philosophical  maxims, 
ethical  reflexions,  and  results  of  physical  science,  which  would  require  to  be 
drawn  on  the  widest  canvas,  because  the  standpoint  selected  by  Origen  allowed 
the  most  extensive  view  and  the  most  varied  judgments.  The  case  was  similar 
with  Clement  before  him,  and  also  with  Tertullian.  This  is  a  necessary  result 
of  "Scripture  theology"  when  one  takes  it  up  in  earnest.  Tertullian  assumes,  for 
example,  that  there  must  be  a  Christian  doctrine  of  dreams.  Why?  Because  we 
read  of  dreams  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

1  In  c.    Cels.  HI.  61  it  is  said  (Lommatzsch  XVIII.,  p.  337):  sTrspQfy  olv  ®ebq 
h6yoc,    xxQb    (J.ev    latTpbi;    role,     dfj.xprca^olit;,  KctQo  Ss  didatrxcthoc,  Qeicav  fj-va-rypicav  ro7$ 
'v$y    xaQtzpoltG    xoti   (itfxen    etftoepr&vovo'tv.     See  also  what  follows.     In  Comment,  in 
John    I.    20    sq.    the    crucified   Christ,  as  the  Christ  of  faith,  is  distinguished  from 
the    Christ   who    takes    up    his   abode  in  us,  as  the  Christ  of  the  perfect.     See  22 
(Lomm.    I.    p.    43):    xoti    paxxpioi    ye    b'troi    3ediJ.evoi    rov    vtov    rov    &eov    TOIOVTOI 
yeyovcwtv,    we,  (tvjxeTi  ctvrov  %pf,%£iv  ixrpov  rot/5  KXY.&C,  '£%ovrat$  QspatTrevovrot;, 
KOIIJ,£VOC,    pviSe  aTroAvrpuo-sus.,  othhx  trofyfx$  xotl  hSyov  KOU  dtxcuoa-vvvi^  vj  €l  n 

TQIC,  Six  T£tei6Tt]Tix  ^capsHv  otvTov  Tx  KahhifTTK  3vvci(j.svot^.  Read  also  c.  Cels.  II. 
66,  69:  IV.  15,  18:  VI.  68.  These  passages  show  that  the  crucified  Christ  is  no 
longer  of  any  account  to  the  Gnostic,  and  that  he  therefore  allegorises  all  the 
incidents  described  in  the  Gospels.  Clement,  too,  really  regards  Christ  as  of  no 
importance  to  Gnostics  except  as  a  teacher. 

2  Comment,   in   Joh.  I.  9,  Lomm.  I.  p.  20.     The    "mysteries"    of  Christ  is  the 
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tion  makes  pantheism  appear  overthrown  as  well  as  dualism, 
and  here  the  influence  of  the  two  Testaments  cannot  be  mistaken  ; 
but  a  subtle  form  of  the  latter  recurs  in  Origen's  system,  whilst 
the  manner  in  which  he  rejected  both  made  the  Greek  philo 
sophy  of  the  age  feel  that  there  was  something  akin  to  it  here. 
In  the  final  utterances  of  religious  metaphysics  ecclesiastical 
Christianity,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  compromises,  is  thrown 
off  as  a  husk.  The  objects  of  religious  knowledge  have  no  history 
or  rather,  and  this  is  a  genuinely  Gnostic  and  Neoplatonic  idea, 
they  have  only  a  supramundane  one. 

This  necessarily  gave  rise  to  the  assumption  of  an  esoteric 
and  exoteric  form  of  the  Christian  religion,  for  it  is  only  behind 
the  statutory,  positive  religion  of  the  Church  that  religion  itself 
is  found.  Origen  gave  the  clearest  expression  to  this  assumption, 
which  must  have  been  already  familiar  in  the  Alexandrian  school 
of  catechists,  and  convinced  himself  that  it  was  correct,  because 
he  saw  that  the  mass  of  Christians  were  unable  to  grasp  the 
deeper  sense  of  Scripture,  and  because  he  realised  the  difficulties 
of  the  exegesis.  On  the  other  hand,  in  solving  the  problem  of 
adapting  the  different  points  of  his  heterodox  system  of  thought 
to  the  regula  fidei,  he  displayed  the  most  masterly  skill.  He 
succeeded  in  finding  an  external  connection,  because,  though 
the  construction  of  his  theory  proceeded  from  the  top  down 
wards,  he  could  find  support  for  it  on  the  steps  of  the  regula 
fidei,  already  developed  by  Irenaeus  into  the  history  of  salvation.1 
The  system  itself  is  to  be,  in  principle  and  in  every  respect, 
monistic,  but,  as  the  material  world,  though  created  by  God  out 
of  nothing,  merely  appears  as  a  place  of  punishment  and  purifica 
tion  for  souls,  a  strong  element  of  dualism  is  inherent  in  the 
system,  as  far  as  its  practical  application  is  concerned.  2  The  pre- 

technical  term  for  this  theology  and,  at  bottom,  for  all  theology.  For,  in  respect 
of  the  form  given  to  it,  revelation  always  appears  as  a  problem  that  theology  has 
to  solve.  What  is  revealed  is  therefore  either  to  be  taken  as  immediate  authority 
(by  the  believer)  or  as  a  soluble  problem.  One  thing,  accordingly,  it  is  not,  namely, 
something  in  itself  evident  and  intelligible. 

1  See  Nitzsch,  Dogmengeschichte.  p.  136. 

2  To  Origen  the  problem  of  evil  was  one  of  the  most  important ;  see  Book  III. 
of   ire  ft    ap%*>v    and    c.    Gels.  VI.  53—59.     He    is  convinced  (i)  that  the  world  is 
not  the  \vork  of  a  second,  hostile  God;  (2)  that  virtues  and  the  works  arising  from 
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vailing  contrast  is  that  between  the  one  transcendent  essence 
and  the  multiplicity  of  all  created  things.  The  pervading  ambigu 
ity  lies  in  the  twofold  view  of  the  spiritual  in  so  far  as,  on  the 
one  hand,  it  belongs  to  God  as  the  unfolding  of  his  essence, 
and,  on  the  other,  as  being  created,  is  contrasted  with  God. 
This  ambiguity,  which  recurs  in  all  the  Neoplatonic  systems 
and  has  continued  to  characterise  all  mysticism  down  to  the 
present  day,  originates  in  the  attempt  to  repel  Stoic  pantheism 

them  are  alone  good  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  and  that  nothing  but  the 
opposite  of  these  is  bad;  (3)  that  evil  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word  is  only 
evil  will  (see  c.  Cels.  IV.  66  :  VI.  54).  Accordingly  he  makes  a  very  decided 
distinction  between  that  which  is  bad  and  evils.  As  for  the  latter  he  admits  that 
they  partly  originate  from  God,  in  which  case  they  are  designed  as  means  of 
training  and  punishment.  But  he  saw  that  this  conception  is  insufficient,  both  in 
view  of  individual  passages  of  Holy  Scripture  and  of  natural  experience.  There 
are  evils  in  the  world  that  can  be  understood  neither  as  the  result  of  sin  nor  as 
means  of  training.  Here  then  his  relative,  rational  view  of  things  comes  in,  even 
with  respect  to  the  power  of  God.  There  are  evils  which  are  a  necessary  conse 
quence  of  carrying  out  even  the  best  intentions  (c.  Cels.  VI.  53:  roc  xxxx  ex 
7rctpotxohovQy<reoi}G  'ye'yevyT&i  rye,  7rpo$  TX  I7rpoyyovij,£vot)'.<'<~  Evils,  in  the  strict  sense, 
are  not  created  by  God;  yet  some,  though  but  few  in  comparison  with  the  great, 
well-ordered  whole  of  the  world,  have  of  necessity  adhered  to  the  objects  realised; 
as  the  carpenter  who  executes  the  plan  of  a  building  does  not  manage  without 
chips  and  similar  rubbish,  or  as  architects  cannot  be  made  responsible  for  the 
dirty  heaps  of  broken  stones  and  filth  one  sees  at  the  sites  of  buildings;  (I.e.,  c.  55). 
Celsus  also  might  have  written  in  this  strain.  The  religious,  absolute  view  is  here 
replaced  by  a  rational,  and  the  world  is  therefore  not  the  best  absolutely,  but  the 
best  possible.  See  the  Theodicy  in  Kepi  ctpx&v  III.  17 — 22.  (Here,  and  also  in 
other  parts,  Origen's  Theodicy  reminds  us  of  that  of  Leibnitz;  see  Denis,  I.e., 
p.  626  sq.  The  two  great  thinkers  have  a  very  great  deal  in  common,  because 
their  philosophy  was  not  of  a  radical  kind,  but  an  attempt  to  give  a  rational 
interpretation  to  tradition.)  But  "  for  the  great  mass  it  is  sufficient  when  they  are 
told  that  evil  has  not  its  origin  in  God"  (IV.  66).  The  case  is  similar  with  that 
which  is  really  bad.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  multitude  to  know  that  that  which  is 
bad  springs  from  the  freedom  of  the  creature,  and  that  matter  which  is  inseparable 
from  things  mortal  is  not  the  source  and  cause  of  sin  (IV.  66,  see  also  III.  42: 
TO  xvpt'uq  pieepdv  and  xaexiaet;  TOI&VTJV  e<rn.  4>v<ri(;  ^  o-upocTOi;  ov  fuotpoi'  ov  yap 
%  tyvmc,  (ru(j.otr6^  serri,  TO  yevvynxov  rye,  iMKp6ryTO$  ¥%et  ryv  xxxiocv)j  but  a  closer 
examination  shows  that  there  can  be  no  man  without  sin  (III.  6 1)  because  error  is  in 
separable  from  growth  and  because  the  constitution  of  man  in  the  flesh  makes 
evil  unavoidable  (VII.  50).  Sinfulness  is  therefore  natural  and  it  is  the  necessary 
prius.  This  thought,  which  is  also  not  foreign  to  Irenseus,  is  developed  by  Origen 
with  the  utmost  clearness.  He  was  not  content  with  proving  it,  however,  but  in 
order  to  justify  God's  ways  proceeded  to  the  assumption  of  a  Fall  before  time 
began  (see  below). 
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and  yet  to  preserve  the  transcendental  nature  of  the  human 
spirit,  and  to  maintain  the  absolute  causality  of  God  without 
allowing  his  goodness  to  be  called  in  question.  The  assumption 
that  created  spirits  can  freely  determine  their  own  course  is 
therefore  a  necessity  of  the  system ;  in  fact  this  assumption  is 
one  of  its  main  presuppositions  l  and  is  so  boldly  developed  as 
to  limit  the  omnipotence  and  omniscience  of  God.  But,  as  from 
the  empirical  point  of  view  the  knot  is  tied  for  every  man  at 
the  very  moment  he  appears  on  earth,  and  since  the  problem 
is  not  created  by  each  human  being  as  the  result  of  his  own 
independent  will,  but  lies  in  his  organisation,  speculation  must 
retreat  behind  history.  So  the  system,  in  accordance  with  certain 
hints  of  Plato,  is  constructed  on  the  same  plan  as  that  of  Valen- 
tinus,  for  example,  to  which  it  has  an  extraordinary  affinity.  It 
contains  three  parts:  (i)  The  doctrine  of  God  and  his  unfoldings 
or  creations,  (2)  the  doctrine  of  the  Fall  and  its  consequences, 
(3)  the  doctrine  of  redemption  and  restoration.  ~  Like  Denis, 

1  See  Mehlhorn,  Die  Lehre  von  der  menschlichen  Freiheit  nach  Origenes  (Zeit- 
schrift  fur  Kirchengeschichte,  Vol.  II.,  p.  234  ff.) 

2  The  distinction  between  Valentinus  and  Origen  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  former 
makes  an  aeon  or,  in  other  words,  a  part  of  the  divine  fl/eroma,  itself  fall,  and  that  he 
does    not    utilise   the    idea  of  freedom.     The  outline  of  Origen's  system  cannot  be 
made  out  with  complete  clearness  from  the  work  7rep<  <z/)%wv,  because  he  endeavoured 
to  treat  each  of  the  first  three  parts  as  a  whole.     Origen's  four  principles  are  God, 
the  World,  Freedom,  Revelation  (Holy  Scripture).  Each  principle,  however,  is  brought 
into  relation  with  Christ.     The  first  part  treats  of  God  and  the  spirits,  and  follows 
the    history    of  the  latter  down  to  their  restoration.     The  second  part  treats  of  the 
world    and    humanity,    and    likewise    closes    with   the  prospect  of  the  resurrection, 
punishment  in  hell,  and  eternal  life.     Here  Origen  makes  a  magnificent  attempt  to 
give    a    conception  of  bliss  and  yet  to  exclude  all  sensuous  joys.     The  third  book 
treats    of  sin  and  redemption,  that  is,  of  freedom   of  will,  temptation,  the  struggle 
with    the    powers    of  evil,  internal  struggles,  the  moral  aim  of  the  world,  and  the 
restoration    of   all    things.     A    special  book  on  Christ  is  wanting,  for  Christ  is  no 
"principle";  but  the  incarnation  is  treated  of  in  II.  6.     The  teachers  of  Valentinus' 
school  accordingly  appear  more  Christian  when  contrasted  with  Origen.  If  we  read 
the    great    work    Trspt    ap%uvy    or    the    treatise  against  Celsus,  or  the  commentaries 
connectedly,    we    never    cease    to    wonder    how    a    mind    so   clear,  so  sure  of  the 
ultimate  aim  of  all  knowledge,  and  occupying  such  a  high  standpoint,  has  admitted 
in    details    all    possible    views  down  to  the  most  naive  myths,  and  how  he  on  the 
one    hand    believes    in    holy  magic,  sacramental  vehicles  and  the  like,  and  on  the 
other,    in    spite    of   all  his  rational  and  even  empirical  views,  betrays  no  doubt  of 
his  abstract  creations.     But  the  problem  that  confronts  us  in  Origen  is  that  presented 
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however,  we  may  also,  in  accordance  with  a  premised  theory  of 
method,  set  forth  the  system  in  four  sections,  viz.,  Theology, 
Cosmology,  Anthropology,  Teleology.  Origen's  fundamental 
\  idea  is  "the  original  indestructible  unity  of  God  and  all  spiritual 
essence."  From  this  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  created  spirit 
after  fall,  error,  and  sin  must  ever  return  to  its  origin,  to  being 
in  God.  In  this  idea  we  have  the  key  to  the  religious  philosophy 
of  Origen. 

The  only  sources  for  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  are 
the  Holy  Scriptures  of  both  Testaments.  No  doubt  the  specula 
tions  of  Greek  philosophers  also  contain  truths,  but  these  have 
only  a  propaedeutic  value  and,  moreover,  have  no  certainty  to 
offer,  as  have  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  are  a  witness  to  them 
selves  in  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy. 1  On  the  other  hand  Origen 
assumes  that  there  was  an  esoteric  deeper  knowledge  in  addi 
tion  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  that  Jesus  in  particular  imparted 
this  deeper  wisdom  to  a  few ; 2  but,  as  a  correct  Church  theol 
ogian,  he  scarcely  made  use  of  this  assumption.  The  first 

by  his  age.  This  we  realise  on  reading  Celsus  or  Porphyry  (see  Denis  I.e.,  p.  613  : 
"  Toutes  les  theories  d'Origene,  meme  les  plus  imaginaires,  represent  1'etat  intel- 
lectuel  et  moral  du  siecle  ou  il  a  paru").  Moreover,  Origen  is  not  a  teacher  who, 
like  Augustine,  was  in  advance  of  his  time,  though  he  no  doubt  anticipated  the 
course  of  ecclesiastical  development.  This  age.  as  represented  by  its  greatest  men, 
sought  to  gain  a  substructure  for  something  new,  not  by  a  critical  examination  of 
the  old  ideas,  but  by  incorporating  them  all  into  one  whole.  People  were  anxious 
to  have  assurance,  and,  in  the  endeavour  to  find  this,  they  were  nervous  about 
giving  up  any  article  of  tradition.  The  boldness  of  Origen,  judged  as  a  Greek 
philosopher,  lies  in  his  rejection  of  all  polytheistic  religions.  This  made  him  all 
the  more  conservative  in  his  endeavours  to  protect  and  incorporate  everything  else. 
This  conservatism  welded  together  ecclesiastical  Christianity  and  Greek  culture  into 
a  system  of  theology  which  was  indeed  completely  heterodox. 

1  The  proof  from  prophecy  was  reckoned  by  Origen  among  the  articles  belonging 
to  faith,  but  not  to  Gnosis  (see  for  ex.  c.  Cels.  II.  37):  but,  like  the  Apologists,  he 
found    it    of  great  value.  As  far  as  the  philosophers  are  concerned,  Origen  always 
bore  in  mind  the  principle  expressed  in  c.  Cels.  VII.  46  :   Trpoc  rcnvrx  $'^57$  tyj- 
o-opsv    OL    (j&terfaxvTes    pydevi  aw  shaver  8  at  TUV  KaXSac,  teyopsvuv,  xctv  01  e%co  TV& 
7rio~rsui  kfyua-i  xzhut;.     In  that  same  place  it  is  asserted  that  God  in  his  love  has 
not   only  revealed  himself  to  such  as  entirely  consecrate  themselves  to  his  service,  but 
also   to  such  as  do  not  know  the  true  adoration  and  reverence  which  he  requires. 
But  as  remarked  above,  p.  338,  Origen's  attitude  to  the  Greek  philosophers  is  much 
more  reserved  than  that  of  Clement. 

2  See,  for  ex.,  c.  Cels.  VI.  6,  Comment  i-n  Johann.  XIII.  59,  Lomm.  II.,  p.  9  sq. 
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methodical  principle  of  his  exegesis  is  that  the  faith,  as  professed 
in  the  Church  in  contradistinction  to  heresy,  must  not  be  tam 
pered  with.  l  But  it  is  the  carrying  out  of  this  rule  that  really 
forms  the  task  of  the  theologian.  For  the  faith  itself  is  fixed 
and  requires  no  particular  presentation;  it  never  occurred  to 
Origen  to  assume  that  the  fixing  of  the  faith  itself  could  present 
problems.  It  is  complete,  clear,  easily  teachable,  and  really  leads 
to  victory  over  sensuality  and  sin  (see  c.  Cels.  VII.  48  and  cf. 
other  passages),  as  well  as  to  fellowship  with  God,  since  it  rests 
on  the  revelation  of  the  Logos.  But,  as  it  remains  determined 
by  fear  and  hope  of  reward  so,  as  ''uninformed  and  irrational 
faith"  (TrivTis  ftiuTucy  and  &*.oyog)  it  only  leads  to  a'"  somatic 
Christianity  "  (xftvruanvft^  vupaTiKoc).  It  is  the  task  of  theology, 
however,  to  decipher  "spiritual  Christianity ". (%pi(TTixvi<r{td<; 
irvevf&artKJf)  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  to  elevate  faith  to 
knowledge  and  clear  vision.  This  is  effected  by  the  method  of 
Scripture  exegesis  which  ascertains  the  highest  revelations  of 
God. 2  The  Scripture  has  a  threefold  sense  because,  like  the 
cosmos,  alongside  of  which  it  stands  like  a  second  revelation, 
as  it  were,  it  must  contain  a  pneumatic,  psychic,  and  somatic 
element.  The  somatic  or  historical  sense  is  in  every  case  the 
first  that  must  be  ascertained.  It  corresponds  to  the  stage  of 
mere  faith  and  has  consequently  the  same  dignity  as  the  latter. 
But  there  are  instances  where  it  is  to  be  given  up  and  designated 
as  a  Jewish  and  fleshly  sense.  This  is  to  be  assumed  in  all 
cases  where  it  leads  to  ideas  opposed  to  the  nature  of  God, 
morality,  the  law  of  nature,  or  reason. 3  Here  one  must  judge 
(see  above)  that  such  objectionable  passages  were  meant  to 
incite  the  searcher  to  a  deeper  investigation.  The  psychic  sense 
is  of  a  moral  nature:  in  the  Old  Testament  more  especially 
most  narratives  have  a  moral  content,  which  one  can  easily 
find  by  stripping  off  the  history  as  a  covering ;  and  in  certain 

1  nep<  <xp%uv  preface. 

2  On   Origen's  exegetical  method  see  Kihn,  Theodor  v.  Mopsu.  p.  20  ff.,  Bigg, 
I.e.  p.   131  ff.     On  the  distinction  between  his  application  of  the  allegorical  method 
and  that  of  Clement  see  specially  p.  134  f.  of  the  latter  work. 

8    Origen    noted    several    such    passages    in    the    very    first    chapter    of  Genesis 
Examples  are  given  in  Bigg,  p.   137  f. 
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passages  one  may  content  oneself  with  this  meaning.  The  pneuma 
tic  sense,  which  is  the  only  meaning  borne  by  many  passages,  an 
assertion  which  neither  Philo  nor  Clement  ventured  to  make  in 
plain  terms,  has  with  Origen  a  negatively  apologetic  and  a 
positively  didactic  aim.  It  leads  to  the  ultimate  ideas  which, 
once  attained,  are  self-evident,  and,  so  to  speak,  pass  completely 
over  into  the  mind  of  the  theologian,  because  they  finally  obtain 
for  him  clear  vision  and  independent  possession. l  When  the 
Gnostic  has  attained  this  stage,  he  may  throw  away  the  ladders 
by  which  he  has  reached  this  height. 2  He  is  then  inwardly  united 
with  God's  Logos,  and  from  this  union  obtains  all  that  he  requires. 
In  most  passages  Origen  presupposed  the  similarity  and  equal 
value  of  all  parts  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  but  in  some  he  showed 
that  even  inspiration  has  its  stages  and  grades,  according  to  the 
receptivity  and  worthiness  of  each  prophet,  thus  applying  his 
relative  view  of  all  matters  of  fact  in  such  cases  also.  In  Christ 
the  full  revelation  of  the  Logos  was  first  expressed  ;  his  Apostles 
did  not  possess  the  same  inspiration  as  he, 3  and  among  the 
Apostles  and  apostolic  men  differences  in  the  degrees  of  inspira 
tion  are  again  to  be  assumed.  Here  Origen  set  the  example  of 
making  a  definite  distinction  between  a  heroic  age  of  the  Apostles 
and  the  succeeding  period.  This  laid  the  foundation  for  an 
assumption  through  which  the  later  Church  down  to  our  time 
has  appeased  her  conscience  and  freed  herself  from  demands  that 
she  could  not  satisfy. 4 

1    Bigg,  I.e.,  has  very  appropriately  named  Origen's  allegorism  "Biblical  alchemy". 

3  To  ascertain  the  pneumatic  sense,  Origen  frequently  drew  analogies  between 
the  domain  of  the  cosmic  and  that  of  the  spiritual.  He  is  thus  a  forerunner  of 
modern  idealistic  philosophers,  for  example,  Drummond:  "To  Origen  allegorism  is 
only  one  manifestation  of  the  sacramental  mystery  of  nature  (Bigg,  p.  134). 

3  See  Horn,  in  Luc.  XXIX.,  Lomm.  V.,  p.   193  sq. 

4  Since  Origen  does  not,  as  a  rule,  dispute  the  literal  meaning  of  the  Scriptures, 
he   has    also    a    much    more    favourable    opinion  of  the  Jewish  people  and  of  the 
observance  of  the  law  than  the  earlier  Christian  authors  (but  see  Iren.  and  Tertull.). 
At    bottom    he   places    the    observance    of  the  law  quite  011  the  same  level  as  the 
faith  of  the  simple  Christians.     The  Apostles  also  kept  the  law  for  a  time,  and  it 
was    only    by    degrees    that    they  came  to  understand  its  spiritual  meaning.     They 
were  also  right  to  continue  its  observance  during  their  mission  among  the  Jews.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  considers  the  New  Testament  a  higher  stage  than  the  Old  both 
in  its  literal  and  its  spiritual  sense.     See  c.  Cels.  II.  I — 4,  7,  75  :  IV.  31  sq.  :  V.  10, 
30,  31,  42  sq.,  66:   VII.  26. 
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THE  DOCTRINE  OF  GOD  AND  HIS  SELF-UNFOLDINGS  OR  CREA 
TIONS.  l  The  world  points  back  to  an  ultimate  cause  and  the  created 
spirit  to  an  eternal,  pure,  absolutely  simple,  and  unchangeable 
spirit,  who  is  the  original  source  of  all  existence  and  goodness, 
so  that  everything  that  exists  only  does  so  in  virtue  of  being 
caused  by  that  One,  and  is  good  in  so  far  as  it  derives  its 
essence  from  the  One  who  is  perfection  and  goodness.  This 
fundamental  idea  is  the  source  of  all  the  conclusions  drawn  by 
Origen  as  to  the  essence,  attributes,  and  knowableness  of  God. 
As  the  One,  God  is  contrasted  with  the  Manifold ;  but  the  order 
in  the  Manifold  points  back  to  the  One.  As  the  real  Essence, 
God  is  opposed  to  the  essences  that  appear  and  seem  to  vanish, 
and  that  therefore  have  no  real  existence,  because  they  have 
not  their  principle  in  themselves,  but  testify  :  "  We  have  not  made 
ourselves."  As  the  absolutely  immaterial  Spirit,  God  is  contrasted 
with  the  spirit  that  is  clogged  with  matter,  but  which  strives  to 
get  back  to  him  from  whom  it  received  its  origin.  The  One  is 
something  different  from  the  Manifold ;  but  the  order,  the  depend 
ence,  and  the  longing  of  that  which  is  created  point  back  to  the  One, 
who  can  therefore  be  known  relatively  from  the  Manifold.  In 
sharpest  contrast  to  the  heretical  Gnosis,  Origen  maintained  the 
absolute  causality  of  God,  and,  in  spite  of  all  abstractions  in 
determining  the  essence  of  God,  he  attributed  self-consciousness  and 
will  to  this  superessential  Essence  (in  opposition  to  Valentinus, 
Basilides,  and  the  later  Neoplatonists). 2  The  created  is  one  thing 
and  the  Self-existent  is  another,  but  both  are  connected  together ; 

1  In  opposition  to  the  method  for  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  God,  recommended 
by  Alcinous  (c.  12),  Maximus  Tyr.  (XVII.  8),  and  Celsus  (by  analysis  [apophat.], 
synthesis  [kataphat.],  and  analogy),  Origen,  c.  Cels.  VII.  42,  44,  appeals  to  the 
fact  that  the  Christian  knows  God  better,  namely,  in  his  incarnate  Son.  But  he 
himself,  nevertheless,  also  follows  the  synthetic  method. 

8  In  denning  the  superessential  nature  of  the  One,  Origen  did  not  go  so  far 
as  the  Basilidians  (Philosoph.  VII.  20,  21)  or  as  Plotinus.  No  doubt  he  also  re 
gards  the  Deity  as  eirexetvx  rfa  ov<rix$  (c.  Cels.  VII.  42—51;  Kept  <zp%uv  I.  i; 
Clement  made  a  closer  approach  to  the  heretical  abstractions  of  the  Gnostics  inas 
much  as  he  still  more  expressly  renounced  any  designation  of  God;  see  Strom.  V. 
12,  13),  but  he  is  not  (2v9ot;  and  viyii,  being  rather  a  self-comprehending  Spirit, 
and  therefore  does  not  require  a  hypostasis  (the  vovi;)  before  he  can  come  to  him 
self.  Accordingly  the  human  intellect  is  not  incapable  of  soaring  up  to  God  as 
the  later  Neoplatonists  assert ;  at  least  vision  is  by  no  means  so  decidedly  opposed 
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as  the  created  can  only  be  understood  from  something  self- 
existent,  so  the  self- existent  is  not  without  analogy  to  the  created. 
The  Self-existent  is  in  itself  a  living  thing ;  it  is  beyond  dispute 
that  Origen  with  all  his  abstractions  represented  the  Deity,  whom 
he  primarily  conceived  as  a  constant  substance,  in  a  more  living, 
and,  so  to  speak,  in  a  more  personal  way  than  the  Greek 
philosophers.  Hence  it  was  possible  for  him  to  produce  a 
doctrine  of  the  attributes  of  God.  Here  he  did  not  even  shrink 
from  applying  his  relative  view  to  the  Deity,  because,  as  will 
be  seen,  he  never  thinks  of  God  without  revelation,  and  because 
all  revelation  must  be  something  limited.  The  omnipresence  of 
God  indeed  suffers  from  no  limitation.  God  is  potentially  every 
where  ;  but  he  is  everywhere  only  potentially ;  that  is,  he  neither 
encompasses  nor  is  encompassed.  Nor  is  he  diffused  through  the 
universe,  but,  as  he  is  removed  from  the  limits  of  space,  so  also 
he  is  removed  from  space  itself. 1  But  the  omniscience  and 
omnipotence  of  God  have  a  limit,  which  indeed,  according  to 
Origen,  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  case  itself.  In  the  first  place 
his  omnipotence  is  limited  through  his  essence,  for  he  can  only 
do  what  he  wills ; 2  secondly  by  logic,  for  omnipotence  cannot 
produce  things  containing  an  inward  contradiction :  God  can  do 

to  thought,  that  is,  elevated  above  it  as  something  new,  as  is  held  by  the  Neopla- 
tonists  and  Philo  before  them.  Origen  is  no  mystic.  In  accordance  with  this 
conception  Origen  and  Clement  say  that  the  perfect  knowledge  of  God  can  indeed 
be  derived  from  the  Logos  alone  (c.  Cels.  VII.  48,  49 :  VI.  65 — 73 ;  Strom.  V. 
12.  85:  VI.  15.  122),  but  that  a  relative  knowledge  may  be  deduced  from  creation 
(c.  Cels.  VII.  46).  Hence  they  also  spoke  of  an  innate  knowledge  of  God  (Pro- 
trept.  VI.  68;  Strom.  V.  13.  78),  and  extended  the  teleological  proof  of  God  fur 
nished  by  Philo  (7T5/)<  <xp%av  I.  I.  6;  c.  Cels.  I.  23).  The  relatively  correct  predi 
cates  of  God  to  be  determined  from  revelation  are  his  unity  (c.  Cels.  I.  23),  his 
absolute  spirituality  (7rveviJ,oc,  za-wpccTot;,  at/Ac$,  <x<r%y[4(ZTi(rTot;) — this  is  maintained 
both  in  opposition  to  Stoicism  and  anthropomorphism;  see  Orig.  7rspi  ccp%wv  I.  i, 
Origen's  polemic  against  Melito's  conception  of  God,  and  Clem.,  Strom.  V.  n.68: 
V.  12.  82, — his  unbegottenness,  his  immortality  (this  is  eternity  conceived  as  en 
joyment;  the  eternity  of  God  itself,  however,  is  to  be  conceived,  according  to 
Clement,  as  that  which  is  above  time*  see  Strom.  II.  2.  6),  and  his  absolute  caus 
ality.  All  these  concepts  together  constitute  the  conception  of  perfection.  See 
Fischer,  De  Orig.  theologia  et  cosmologia,  1840. 

1  Orig.  TTSfi  <zpx,£v  II.  i.  3. 

2  C.  Cels.  V.  23. 
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nothing  contrary  to  nature,  all  miracles  being  natural  in  the 
highest  sense  l — thirdly,  by  the  impossibility  of  that  which  is  in 
itself  unlimited  being  comprehended,  whence  it  follows  that  the 
extent  of  everything  created  must  be  limited  2 — fourthly,  by  the 
impossibility  of  realising  an  aim  completely  and  without  disturbing 
elements. 3  Omniscience  has  also  its  corresponding  limits ;  this  is 
specially  proved  from  the  freedom  of  spirits  bestowed  by  God 
himself.  God  has  indeed  the  capacity  of  foreknowledge,  but 
he  knows  transactions  beforehand  because  they  happen ;  they  do 
not  happen  because  he  knows  them.  4  That  the  divine  purpose 
should  be  realised  in  the  end  necessarily  follows  from  the  nature 
of  the  created  spirit  itself,  apart  from  the  supporting  activity  of 
God.  Like  Irenaeus  and  Tertullian  Origen  very  carefully  discussed 
the  attributes  of  goodness  and  justice  in  God  in  opposition  to 
the  Marcionites. 5  ,  But  his  exposition  is  different.  In  his  eyes 
goodness  and  justice  are  not  two  opposite  attributes,  which  can 
and  must  exist  in  God  side  by  side ;  but  as  virtues  they  are  to 
him  identical.  God  rewards  in  justice  and  punishes  in  kindness. 
That  it  should  go  well  with  all,  no  matter  how  they  conduct 
themselves,  would  be  no  kindness ;  but  it  is  kindness  when  God 
punishes  to  improve,  deter,  and  prevent.  Passions,  anger,  and 
the  like  do  not  exist  in  God,  nor  any  plurality  of  virtues;  but, 
as  the  Perfect  One,  he  is  all  kindness.  In  other  places,  however, 
Origen  did  not  content  himself  with  thr  presentation.  In  opposi 
tion  to  the  Marcionites,  who  declared  Christ  and  the  Father 
of  Christ  to  be  good,  and  the  creator  of  the  world  to  be  just, 
he  argued  that,  on  the  contrary,  God  (the  foundation  of  the  world) 

1   L.c. 

3  riep;  txp%£v  II.  9.  i:  "Certum  est,  quippe  quod  praefinito  aliquo  apud  se  numero 
creaturas  fecit:  non  enim,  ut  quidam  volunt,  finem  putandum  est  non  habere  crea- 
turas;  quia  ubi  finis  non  est,  nee  comprehensio  ulla  nee  circumscriptio  esse  potest. 
Quod  si  fuerit  utique  nee  contineri  vel  dispensari  a  deo,  quae  facta  sunt,  poterunt. 
Naturaliter  nempe  quicquid  infinitum  fuerit,  et  incomprehensibile  erit."  In  Matth., 
t.  13.,  c.  I  fin.,  Lomm.  Ill,  p.  209  sq. 

3  See  above,  p.  343,  note  2. 

4  See  c.  Gels.  II.  20. 

5  Clement  also  did  so;    see  with  respect  to  Origen  vefi  ap%uv  II.  5,  especially 
5  3  sq. 
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is  good,  but  that  the  Logos- Christ,  in  so  far  as  he  is  the  peda- 
gogus,  is  just. l 

From  the  perfect  goodness  of  God  Origen  infers  that  he  reveals 
or  communicates  himself,  from  his  immutability  that  he  always 
reveals  himself.  The  eternal  or  never  beginning  communication 
of  perfection  to  other  beings  is  a  postulate  of  the  concept  "  God  ". 
But,  along  with  the  whole  fraternity  of  those  professing  the  same 
philosophy,  Origen  assumed  that  the  One,  in  becoming  the 
Manifold  and  acting  in  the  interests  of  the  Manifold,  can  only 
effect  his  purpose  by  divesting  himself  of  absolute  apathy  and 
once  more  assuming  a  form  in  which  he  can  act,  that  is,  procuring 
for  himself  an  adequate  organ — the  Logos.  The  content  ofOri- 
gen's  teaching  about  this  Logos  was  not  essentially  different 
from  that  of  Philo  and  was  therefore  quite  as  contradictory ; 
only  in  his  case  everything  is  more  sharply  defined  and  the 
hypostasis  of  the  Logos  (in  opposition  to  the  Monarchians)  more 
clearly  and  precisely  stated. "  Nevertheless  the  personal  independ- 

1  See    Comment,    in    Johann.    I.    40,    Lomm.  I.    p.  77  sq.     I  cannot  agree  that 
this    view    is    a    rapprochement   to    the  Marcionites  (contrary  to  Nitzsch's  opinion, 
I.e.,  p.  285).  The  confused  accounts  in  Epiph.,  H.  43.   13  are  at  any  rate  not  to  be 
taken  into  account. 

2  Clement's  doctrine  of  the  Logos,  to  judge  from  the  Hypotyposes,  was  perhaps 
different     from    that    of   Origen.      According    to    Photius    (Biblioth.    109)    Clement 
assumed    two  Logoi  (Origen  indeed  was  also  reproached  with  the  same;  see  Pam- 
phili  Apol.,  Routh,  Reliq.  S.,  IV.,  p.  367),  and  did  not  even  allow  the  second  and 
weaker    one    to    make  a  real  appearance  on  earth;  but  this  is  a  misunderstanding 
(see    Zahn,    Forschungen  III.,  p.   144).     Asyeratt  (j,ev — these  are  said  to  have  been 
the  words  of  a  passage  in  the  Hypotyposes — KCH.I  6  vtb$  hoyoc,  o/j-uvv/tut;  T&  Trxrpixu) 
Ao-yw,    #AA'    oi>%    OVTQC,    £<mv    6    <7sep£    ysvopsvoi;,  ovds  (j.vjv  6  Trxrpuio^  Aoyo£,  #AA# 
$uvx(j.ic,    rig    TOV    0fot/,    oJov    txiroppoiz    TOV    hoyov    XVTOV    vovq    ysvopevot;    rent;    TUV 
ccvQpuTrwv    xctfiioic,    diKTrstfioeTy xs.     The    distinction    between    an   impersonal  Logos- 
God    and    the    Logos-Christ  necessarily  appeared  as  soon  as  the  Logos  was  defin 
itely    hypostatised.     In    the    so-called    Monarchian  struggles  of  the  3rd  century  the 
disputants  made  use  of  these  two  Logoi,  who  formed  excellent  material  for  sophis 
tical    discussions.     In    the  Strom.  Clement  did  not  reject  the  distinction  between  a 
Adyo?    £v$iaQsTO$    and  irpo<poptx<f$  (on  Strom.  V.   i.  6.  see  Zahn,  I.e.,  p.   145  against 
Nitzsch),    and    in    many    passages    expresses    himself    in    such  a  way  that  one  can 
scarcely    fail    to    notice    a    distinction    between    the    Logos  of  the  Father  and  that 
of   the    Son.     "The    Son-Logos    is    an  emanation  of  the    Reason    of    God,    which 
unalterably    remains  in  God  and  is  the  Logos  proper."     If  the  Adumbrationes  are 
to  be  regarded  as  parts  of  the  Hypotyposes,  Clement  used  the  expression  opecva-iot; 
for    the  Logos,  or  at  least  an  identical  one  (See  Zahn,  Forschungen  III.,  pp.  87 — 
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ence  of  the  Logos  is  as  yet  by  no  means  so  sharply  defined  as 
in  the  case  of  the  later  Arians.  He  is  still  the  Consciousness 
of  God,  the  spiritual  Activity  of  God.  Hence  he  is  on  the  one 
hand  the  idea  of  the  world  existing  in  God,  and  on  the  other 
the  product  of  divine  wisdom  originating  with  the  will  of  God. 
The  following  are  the  most  important  propositions.  l  The  Logos 
who  appeared  in  Christ,  as  is  specially  shown  from  Joh.  I.  I 
and  Heb.  I.  I,  is  the  perfect  image2  of  God.  He  is  the  Wisdom 

138  f.).  This  is  the  more  probable  because  Clement,  Strom.  16.  74,  expressly  re 
marked  that  men  are  not  pepo*  Qeov  xxl  ra  0e«  oftoovo-tot,  and  because  he  says 
in  Strom.  IV.  13.  91:  el  eiri  TO  xotTcthvcrou  QcivacTOv  atyixvelToii  TO  Staifyepo 
ov%  6  Xpto-Tos  TOV  QXVXTOV  xatTypyyo-sv,  el  fj.^  xoti  atvTOt;  otlrolc,  cpoovo-tot; 
One  must  assume  from  this  that  the  word  was  really  familiar  to  Clement  as  a  design 
ation  of  the  community  of  nature,  possessed  by  the  Logos,  both  with  God  and 
with  men.  See  Protrept.  10.  Ho:  6  6e7ot;  A<fyc$,  6  QxvspuTZTOi;  'OVTWS  ®e6$,  6 
rw  deo-TTJTy  TUV  ohuv  e%i<TU$eit;).  In  Strom.  V.  I.  I  Clement  emphatically  declared 
that  the  Son  was  equally  eternal  with  the  Father:  ov  pijv  ov$s  6  TTOCT^P  xvev  vfov- 
ci(j.ot  yap  TOJ  Trctryp  viov  TTXTJP  (see  also  Strom.  IV.  7.  58:  £v  fj,lv  TO  xyswyTCV 
6  TrxvTOxpxTUp,  ''sv  $£  xzi  TO  TrpoysvvyQsv  £/'  ov  TX  TTXVTX  syeveTO,  and  Adumbrat. 
in  Zahn,  I.e.,  p.  87,  where  I  John  I.  I  is  explained:  "principium  generations 
separatum  ab  opincis  principio  non  est.  Cum  enim  dicit  "quod  erat  ab  initio" 
generationem  tangit  sine  principio  filii  cum  patre  simul  exstantis."  See  besides  the 
remarkable  passage,  Quis  dives  salv.  37:  0ew  TOC  riJc  xyxTryi;  pva-Typiot,  KOII 
eTTOTTTeviTSis  TOV  xoATTov  TOV  7rzTp6$,  ov  6  (j.ovo'yevys  viot;  0eo$  IAOV 
$e  xxi  ctvTQq  6  ®sbq  ayarjf  xaci  J/'  ayecTryv  Y^JLIV  avsxpzQy  xzi  TO  /J.s 
avTOv  TTXTJP,  TO  $t  ^fj-lv  trvpTTaQst;  ysyovs  pyTyp-  tzyxTrjcrxs  6  TraTyp  efyhvvQy,  xai 
TCVTOV  [J.iyoi  (ryj^slov,  cv  avTOt;  syswytrev  e%  KVTOV  xaei  6  TS^sli;  k%  xyxTrys  xstpTrci; 
ixydtTry,  But  that  does  not  exclude  the  fact  that  he,  like  Origen,  named  the  Son 
KTia-[j.x  (Phot.,  I.e.).  In  the  Adumbrat.  (p.  88)  Son  and  Spirit  are  called  "primiti- 
vae  virtutes  ac  primo  creatae,  immobiles  exsistentes  secundum  substantiam ".  That 
is  exactly  Origen's  doctrine,  and  Zahn  (I.e.,  p.  99)  has  rightly  compared  Strom.  V. 
14.  89:  VI.  7.  58;  and  Epit.  ex  Theod.  20.  The  Son  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
series  of  created  beings  (Strom.  VII.  2.  5;  see  also  below),  but  he  is  nevertheless 
specifically  different  from  them  by  reason  of  his  origin.  It  may  be  said  in  general 
that  the  fine  distinctions  of  the  Logos  doctrine  in  Clement  and  Origen  are  to  be 
traced  to  the  still  more  abstract  conception  of  God  found  in  the  former.  A  sentence 
like  Strom.  IV.  25.  156  (o  ft£v  ovv  ®sb$  cevac7r6$eixTO$  av  ovx  eVr/v  £7rit7T^/j.ovix6Qt 
6  $s  viot;  <roQ>ict  TS  ea-Tt  xatt  eTna-Typy')  will  hardly  be  found  in  Origen  I  thiuk. 
Cf.  Schultz,  Gottheit  Christi,  p.  45  ff. 

1  See    Schultz,   I.e.,   p.    51    ff.    and  Jahrbuch    fur   protestantische    Theologie  I. 
pp.  193  ff.  369  ff. 

2  It    is    very    remarkable   that  Origen  Kept  ccp%uv  I.  2.   I  in  his  presentation  of 
the    Logos    doctrine,    started    with    the    person    of    Christ,    though  he  immediately 
abandoned    this   starting-point    "Primo    illud    nos    oportere    scire",  so  this  chapter 
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of  God,  the  reflection  of  his  perfection  and  glory,  the  invisible 
image  of  God.  For  that  very  reason  there  is  nothing  corporeal 
in  him  *  and  he  is  therefore  really  God,  not  avToQsoq,  nor  o  Qtcc, 
nor  &y&p%o$  ap%y  ("  beginningless  beginning"),  but  the  second 
God.  2  But,  as  such,  immutability  is  one  of  his  attributes,  that 
is,  he  can  never  lose  his  divine  essence,  he  can  also  in  this 
respect  neither  increase  nor  decrease  (this  immutability,  however, 
is  not  an  independent  attribute,  but  he  is  perfect  as  being  an 
image  of  the  Father's  perfection).  3  Accordingly  this  deity  is  not 
a  communicated  one  in  the  sense  of  his  having  another  inde 
pendent  essence  in  addition  to  this  divine  nature;  but  deity 
rather  constitutes  his  essence  :  o  VUTVP  ou  KXTK  fA£Tou<ritxv9  #  AA& 
XXT*  ovviav  SOT}  ®£0$4  ("the  Saviour  is  not  God  by  communica 
tion,  but  in  his  essence").  From  this  it  follows  that  he  shares  in 
the  essence  of  God,  therefore  of  the  Father,  and  is  accordingly 
$f&0ov<rto$  T&  TTXTp!  '("the  same  in  substance  with  the  Father") 
or,  seeing  that,  as  Son,  he  has  come  forth  from  the  Father, 
is  engendered  from  the  essence  of  the  Father.  5  But  having 

begins,  "Quod  aliud  est  in  Christo  deitatis  eius  natura,  quod  est  unigenitus  filius 
patris,  et  alia  humana  natura,  quam  in  novissimis  temporibus  pro  dispensatione 
suscepit.  Propter  quod  videndum  primo  est,  quid  sit  unigenitus  filius  dei." 

1  Uep't  apxuv  I.  2.  2,  6. 

2  The   expression    was    familiar    to    Origen    as    to   Justin   (see  Dial.  c.  Tryph). 
See  c.  Cels.  V.  39  :  Kact  $svrspov  ovv  Asyupev  ®s6v  'la-Tcatracv,  *6ri  rov  devrepov  ®sov 
oiix    aAAo    Tt  AeyofASv,    jj   TJJV   TrspisxTtxyv  TTCKTUV  aperuv  otpsryv  xoti  TOV  TrepiSKTtKbv 
•XKVTOS  ovTivotrovv  AJyov  ruv  xocrx  Quo-iv  KKI  irpoyyovpsvus  yeyevyfjisvuv, 

3  Hep!  apzuv  I.  2.  13  has  been  much  corrupted  by  Rufinus.  The  passage  must  have 
been  to  the  effect  that  the  Son  is  indeed  «y«0o'-,  but  not,  like  the  Father,  a 


4  Selecta  in  Psalm.,  Lomm.  XIII.,  p.  134;  see  also  Fragm.  comm.  in  ep.  ad 
Hebr.,  Lomm.  V.,  p.  299  sq. 

6  L.c.  :  "  Sic  et  sapientia  ex  deo  procedens,  ex  ipsa  substantia  dei  generator.  Sic  nihil- 
ominus  et  secundum  similitudinem  corporalis  aporrhoeae  esse  dicitur  aporrhoea  gloriae 
omnipotentis  pura  quaedam  et  sincera.  Quse  utraeque  similitudines  (see  the  beginning  of 
the  passage)  manifestissime  ostendunt  communionem  substantise  esse  filio  cum  patre. 
Aporrhoea  enim  opoovo-tos  videtur,  id  est,  unius  substantise  cum  illo  corpore,  ex 
^uo  est  vel  aporrhcea  vel  vapor."  In  opposition  to  Heracleon  Origen  argues  (in 
Joh.  XIII.  25.,  Lomm.  IL,  p.  43  sq.)  that  we  are  not  homousios  with  God  : 
st  el  fiy  ff$6<$px  erriv  acirsfiZs  0(j.oov<rtov$  Ty  #yevv>fr«  §V<TSL  Koil 
iqi  ilvxt  Aeyetv  rov$  7rpo<rxvvovvrix$  ev  irvsvpctTi  roa  ®sa.  On  the  meaning 
of  dpoova-ioq  see  Zahn,  Marcell.,  pp.  II  —  32.  The  conception  decidedly  excludes  the 
possibility  of  the  two  subjects  connected  by  it  having  a  different  essence  5  but  it 
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proceeded,  like  the  will,  from  the  Spirit,  he  was  always  with  God  ; 
there  was  not  a  time  when  he  was  not,  *  nay,  even  this  expres 
sion  is  still  too  weak.  It  would  be  an  unworthy  idea  to  think 
of  God  without  his  wisdom  or  to  assume  a  beginning  of  his 
begetting.  Moreover,  this  begetting  is  not  an  act  that  has  only 
once  taken  place,  but  a  process  lasting  from  all  eternity;  the 
Son  is  always  being  begotten  of  the  Father.  2  It  is  the  theology 
of  Origen  which  Gregory  Thaumaturgus  has  thus  summed  up  :  3 
iiq  xupiog,  (twos  IK  [tdvcu,  ®so$  ex  0£0D, 

hoyot;    svepyos,    (roQia  ryt;  TUV  ohuv 

V$  o>w  xTifreug  TTOIIJTIXIJ,  vibg  atoidutbf  ahyfavov 
g  aopxrou  K&I  &Q6&pro$  aQQaprou  xai  M&V&TOQ  &Q&V&TOV  K&i 
oti^iov.  ("  One  Lord,  one  from  one,  God  from  God,  impress 
and  image  of  Godhead,  energetic  word,  wisdom  embracing  the 
entire  system  of  the  universe  and  power  producing  all  creation, 
true  Son  of  a  true  Father,  the  invisible  of  the  invisible  and  in 
corruptible  of  the  incorruptible,  the  immortal  of  the  immortal, 
the  eternal  of  the  eternal").  The  begetting  is  an  indescribable 
act  which  can  only  be  represented  by  inadequate  images:  it  is 
no  emanation  —  the  expression  Trpofiohij  is  not  found,  so  far  as  I 


says  nothing  about  how  they  came  to  have  one  essence  and  in  what  measure  they 
possess  it.  On  the  other  hand  it  abolishes  the  distinction  of  persons  the  moment 
the  essence  itself  is  identified  with  the  one  person.  Here  then  is  found  the  Unitar 
ian  danger,  which  could  only  be  averted  by  assertions.  In  some  of  Origen's 
teachings  a  modalistic  aspect  is  also  not  quite  wanting.  See  Horn.  VIII.  in 
Jerem.  no.  2  :  To  (/.Iv  v7roK£t'(j.evov  'ev  erri,  roti$  £2  lirtvoiotis  roe  TroAAa  ov6iJLO.ru,  STTI 
SizQopuv.  Conversely,  it  is  also  nothing  but  an  appearance  when  Origen  (for  ex. 
in  c.  Cels.  VIII.  12)  merely  traces  the  unity  of  Father  and  Son  to  unity  in  feeling 
and  in  will.  The  charge  of  Ebionitism  made  against  him  is  quite  unfounded  (see 
Pamphili  Apol.,  Routh  IV.  p.  367). 

1    Ovx  ¥<rriv  tirs  olx  $v,  de  princip.  I.  2.  9  ;  in  Rom.  I.  5. 

8  Tie  pi  &f>%c3v  I.  2.  2  —  9.  Comm.  in  ep.  ad.  Hebr.  Lomm.  V.,  p.  296  :  "Nunquam 
est,  quando  filius  non  fuit.  Erat  autem  non,  sicut  de  aeterna  luce  diximus,  innatus, 
ne  duo  principia  lucis  videamur  inducere,  sed  sicut  ingenitae  lucis  splendor,  ipsam 
illam  lucem  initium  habens  ac  fontem,  natus  quidem  ex  ipsa  5  sed  non  erat  quando 
non  erat."  See  the  comprehensive  disquisition  in  ire  pi  ccp%uv  IV.  28,  where  we  find 
the  sentence:  "hoc  autem  ipsum,  quod  dicimus,  quia  nunquam  fuit,  quando  non 
fuit,  cum  venia  audiendum  est"  etc.  See  further  in  Jerem.  IX.  4,  Lomm.  XV., 
p.  212  :  TO  otirctv  yactr  pot  r^t;  $6%y$  ov%i  K7rec%  'yeysw^raet,  ttoti  ov%i  ylvvairoci  .  ,  .  xati 
«e<  yevvxTXi  6  ycar^p  VTTO  rov  Trxrpdt;^  see  also  other  passages. 

8    See  Caspari,  Quellen,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  10. 
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know l — but  is  rather  to  be  designated  as  an  act  of  the  will 
arising  from  an  inner  necessity,  an  act  which  for  that  very  reason 
is  an  emanation  of  the  essence.  But  the  Logos  thus  produced 
is  really  a  personally  existing  being;  he  is  not  an  impersonal 
force  of  the  Father,  though  this  still  appears  to  be  the  case  in 
some  passages  of  Clement,  but  he  is  the  "  sapientia  dei  substan- 
tialiter  subsistens  2  ("the  wisdom  of  God  substantially  existing") 
"figura  expressa  substantial  patris  "  (express  image  of  the  Father's 
substance"),  "virtus  altera  in  sua  proprietate  subsistens"  (a 
second  force  existing  in  its  own  characteristic  fashion").  He  is, 
and  here  Origen  appeals  to  the  old  Acts  of  Paul,  an  "animal 
vivens"  with  an  independent  existence.3  He  is  another  person,4 
namely,  the  second  person  in  number. 5  But  here  already  begins 
Origen's  second  train  of  thought  which  limits  the  first  that  we 
have  set  forth.  As  a  particular  hypostasis,  which  has  its  "  first 
cause"  (TTpZrov  airicv)  in  God,  the  Son  is  "  that  which  is  caused " 
(xhixTov),  moreover  as  the  fulness  of  ideas,  as  he  who  comprehends 
in  himself  all  the  forms  that  are  to  have  an  active  existence, 
the  Son  is  no  longer  an  absolute  simplex  like  the  Father. 6  He 
is  already  the  first  stage  of  the  transition  from  the  One  to  the 
Manifold,  and,  as  the  medium  of  the  world-idea,  his  essence  has 
an  inward  relation  to  the  world,  which  is  itself  without  begin- 

1  In   Kepi    ocp%uv    IV.    28  the  prolatio  is  expressly  rejected  (see  also  I.  2.  4)  as 
well  as  the  "conversio  partis  alicuius  substantiae  dei  in  filium"  and  the  uprocreatio 
ex  nullis  substantibus," 

2  L.C.    I.    2.    2. 

3  L.C.   I.    2.    3. 

4  De  orat.   15:  "Erepo$  xotr"  ou<ri'av  KXI  vTroxst'iJievov  6  vf6$  strri  rov  Trtzrpfa.  This, 
however,    is    not    meant    to  designate  a  deity  of  a  hybrid  nature,  but  to  mark  the 
personal  distinction. 

5  C.    Cels.  VIII.   12.  :  $vo  ry  VTTOO-T&O-SI  Trpay patnz.     This  was  frequently  urged 
against   the    Monarchians   in  Origen's    commentaries;   see  in  Joh.  X.  21:  II.  6  etc. 
The  Son  exists  xocr"  l$fotv  rfa  ovtrtctt;  Treptypoctyyv.     Not  that  Origen  has  not  yet  the 
later  terminology  olxrioi^  vTr^trrxtrit;,  VTTOKSIIASVOV,  TrpotruTrov.  We  find  three  hypostases 
in  Joh.  II.  6.  Lomm.  I.,  p.  109,  and  this  is  repeatedly  the  case  in  c.  Cels. 

6  In  Toh.  I.  22,  Lomm.  L,  p.  41  sq. :  6  ©sot;  fj.sv  ovv  Trxvry  sv  strrt  xzt  X 
6    tie    truryip    ypuv  $ix  ret  TcA/.a.     The  Son  is  i$eot  i 

(Lomm.  I.,  p.  127). 
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ning. l  As  soon  therefore  as  the  category  of  causality  is  applied 
— which  moreover  dominates  the  system — and  the  particular 
contemplation  of  the  Son  in  relation  to  the  Father  gives  way 
to  the  general  contemplation  of  his  task  and  destination,  the  Son 
is  not  only  called  jtTt<rf&»  and  dyfuovpMfiat,  but  all  the  utterances 
about  the  quality  of  his  essence  receive  a  limitation.  We  nowhere 
find  the  express  assertion  that  this  quality  is  inferior  or  of  a  different 
kind  when  compared  with  that  of  God ;  but  these  utterances 
lose  their  force  when  it  is  asserted  that  complete  similarity 
between  Father  and  Son  only  exists  in  relation  to  the  world. 
We  have  to  acknowledge  the  divine  being  that  appeared  in  Christ 
to  be  the  manifestation  of  the  Deity ;  but,  from  God's  standpoint, 
the  Son  is  the  hypostasis  appointed  by  and  subordinated  to 
him. 2  The  Son  stands  between  the  uncreated  One  and  the 
created  Many;  in  so  far  as  unchangeableness  is  an  attribute  of 
self-existence  he  does  not  possess  it. 3  It  is  evident  why  Origen 
was  obliged  to  conceive  the  Logos  exactly  as  he  did;  it 
was  only  in  this  form  that  the  idea  answered  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  intended.  In  the  description  of  the  essence  of  the 
Logos  much  more  heed  continues  to  be  given  to  his  creative 
than  to  his  redeeming  significance.  Since  it  was  only  a  teacher 
that  Origen  ultimately  required  for  the  purpose  of  redemption, 
he  could  unfold  the  nature  and  task  of  the  Logos  without  thinking  of 
Christ,  whose  name  indeed  he  frequently  mentions  in  his  disquisitions, 
but  whose  person  is  really  not  of  the  slightest  importance  there. 4 
In  order  to  comply  with  the  rule  of  faith,  and  for  this  reason 
alone,  for  his  speculation  did  not  require  a  Spirit  in  addition  to  the 
Logos,  Origen  also  placed  the  Spirit  alongside  of  Father  and  Son. 
All  that  is  predicated  about  him  by  the  Church  is  that  he  is 
equal  to  the  other  persons  in  honour  and  dignity,  and  it  was  he  that 
inspired  both  Prophets  and  Apostles ;  but  that  it  is  still  undecided 

1  See  the  remarks  on  the  saying:  "  The  Father  is  greater  than  I,"  in  Joh.  XIII.  25, 
Lomm.  II.,  p.  45  sq.  and  other  passages.  Here  Origen  shows  that  he  considers  the  homo- 
ousia  of  the  Son  and  the  Father  just  as  relative  as  the  unchangeability  of  the  Son. 

2  Uepi  ocpxwv  II.  2.  6  has  been  corrupted  by  Rufinus;  see  Jerome  ep.  ad  Avitum. 

»    See  irepi  xp%£v  I.  2.  13  (see  above,  p.  354,  note  3). 

*    Athanasius    supplemented  this  by  determining  the  essence  of  the  Logos  from 
the  redeeming  work  of  Christ 
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whether  he  be  created  or  uncreated,  and  whether  he  too  is  to  be 
considered  the  Son  of  God  or  not1  As  the  third  hypostasis,  Origen 
reckoned  him  part  of  the  constant  divine  essence  and  so  treated  him 
after  the  analogy  of  the  Son,  without  producing  an  impressive 
proof  of  the  necessity  of  this  hypostasis.  He,  however,  became 
the  Holy  Spirit  through  the  Son,  and  is  related  to  the  latter  as 
the  latter  is  related  to  the  Father;  in  other  words  he  is  sub 
ordinate  to  the  Son;  he  is  the  first  creation  of  the  Father  through 
the  Son. 2  Here  Origen  was  following  an  old  tradition.  Considered 
quantitively  therefore,  and  this  according  to  Origen  is  the  most 
important  consideration,  the  Spirit's  sphere  of  action  is  the 
smallest.  All  being  has  its  principle  in  the  Father,  the  Son 
has  his  sphere  in  the  rational,  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  sanctified, 
that  is  in  the  Church;  this  he  has  to  rule  over  and  per 
fect.  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  form  a  Tplas  ("triad")3  to  which 
nothing  may  be  compared ;  they  are  equal  in  dignity  and  honour, 
and  the  substance  they  possess  is  one.  If  the  following  is  not 
one  of  Rufinus'  corrections,  Origen  said 4 :  Nihil  in  trinitate  maius 
minusve  dicendum  est  cum  unius  divinitatis  fons  verbo  ac  ratione 
sua  teneat  universa"5  ("nothing  in  the  Trinity  is  to  be  called 
greater  or  less,  since  the  fountain  of  one  divinity  holds  all  his 
parts  by  word  and  reason").  But,  as  in  Origen's  sense  the  union 
of  these  only  exists  because  the  Father  alone  is  the  "  source  of 
deity"  (TTWVI  ry$  QscryToq)  and  principle  of  the  other  two  hypo- 
stases,  the  Trinity  is  in  truth  no  homogeneous  one,  but  one  which, 
in  accordance  with  a  "subtle  emanation  idea",  has  degrees 
within  it.  This  Trinity,  which  in  the  strict  sense  remains  a 

1  See  Trsp'i  otpx&v  prsef.  and  in  addition  to  this  Hennas'  view  of  the  Spirit. 

2  Uspl  otpx&v  I.  3.     The  Holy  Spirit  is  eternal,  is  ever  being  breathed  out,  but 
is  to  be  termed  a  creature.  See  also  in  Joh.  II.  6,  Lomm.  I.,  p.  109  sq. :  ri  ciytov 

Six    rov  *6yov  eysvero,  TrperfivTspov  (logically)  *»f  ocvro  rov  Myov  rvy- 
e.     Yet  Origen  is  not  so  confident  here  as  in  his  Logos  doctrine. 

3  See    xepi    ccp%£v  I.  3,  5 — 8.     Hence  Origen  says  the  heathen  had  known  the 
Father  and  Son,  but  not  the  Holy  Spirit  (de  princip.  I.  3:  II.  7). 

4  L.C.  §  7- 

5  See  Horn,  in  Num.  XII.  I,  Lomm.  X,  p.   127:  "Est  hsec  trium  distinctio  per- 
sonarum  in  patre  et  filio  et  spiritu  sancto,  quse  ad  pluralem  puteorum  numerum  revo- 
catur.    Sed    horum    puteorum    unum    est    fons.     Una  enira  substantia  est  et  natura 
trinitatis." 
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Trinity  of  revelation,  except  that  revelation  belongs  to  the  essence 
of  God,  is  with  Origen  the  real  secret  of  the  faith,  the  mystery 
beyond  all  mysteries.  To  deny  it  shows  a  Jewish,  carnal  feeling 
or  at  least  the  greatest  narrowness  of  conception. 

The  idea  of  createdness  was  already  more  closely  associated 
with  the  Holy  Ghost  than  with  the  Logos.  He  is  in  a  still 
clearer  fashion  than  the  Son  himself  the  transition  to  the  series 
of  ideas  and  spirits  that  having  been  created  by  the  Son,  are 
in  truth  the  unfolding  of  his  fulness.  They  form  the  next  stage 
after  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  assuming  the  existence  of  such  beings 
as  were  required  by  his  philosophical  system,  Origen  appealed 
to  the  Biblical  doctrine  of  angels,  which  he  says  is  expressly 
acknowledged  in  the  Church. *  With  Clement  even  the  association 
of  the  Son  and  Holy  Ghost  with  the  great  angelic  spirits  is  as 
yet  not  altogether  avoided,  at  least  in  his  expressions. 2  Origen 
was  more  cautious  in  this  respect.3  The  world  of  spirits  appears 
to  him  as  a  series  of  well-arranged,  graded  energies,  as  the 
representative  of  created  reason.  Its  characteristic  is  growth, 
that  is,  progress  (TrpozoTry). 4  Growth  is  conditioned  by  freedom  : 
"  omnis  creatura  rationabilis  laudis  et  culpce  capax :  laudis,  si 
secundum  rationem,  quam  in  se  habet,  admelioraproficiat,  culpoe, 
si  rationem  recti  declinet"*  ("every  rational  creature  is  capable 
of  meriting  praise  or  blame — praise,  if  it  advance  to  better  things 
according  to  the  reason  it  possesses  in  itself,  blame,  if  it  avoid 
the  right  course").  As  unchangeableness  and  permanence  are 

1  Tlepi  ap%uv  prsef. 

2  From    Hennas,   Justin,    and    Athenagoras    we   learn  how,  in  the  2nd  century, 
both  in  the  belief  of  uneducated  lay-Christians  and  of  the  Apologists,  Son,  Spirit, 
Logos,    and    angels    under  certain  circumstances  shaded  off  into  one  another.     To 
Clement,    no    doubt,    Logos    and    Spirit  are  the  only  unchangeable  beings  besides 
God.     But,    inasmuch    as    there    is    a    series    which    descends    from    God    to    men 
living  in  the  flesh,  there  cannot  fail  to  be  elements  of  affinity  between  Logos  and  Spirit 
on    the    one   hand    and  the  highest  angels  on  the  other,  all  of  whom  indeed  have 
the    capacity  and  need  of  development.     Hence  they  have  certain  names  and  pre 
dicates    in    common,  and  it  frequently  remains  uncertain,  especially  as  regards  the 
theophanies  in  the  Old  Testament,  whether  it  was  a  high  angel  that  spoke,  or  the 
Son  through  the  angel.  See  the  full  discussion  in  Zahn,  Forschungen,  III.,  p.  98  f. 

3  Uept  xp%uv  I.  5. 

4  So  also  Clement,  see  Zahn3  I.e. 
6    nspi  zfX&v  I.  5.  2. 
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characteristic  of  the  Deity,  so  freedom  is  the  mark  of  the  created 
spirit.1  In  this  thesis  Origen  goes  beyond  the  assumption  of 
the  heretical  Gnostics  just  as  much  as  he  does  in  his  other 
proposition  that  the  creaturely  spirit  is  in  no  sense  a  portion 
of  the  divine  (because  it  is  changeable2);  but  in  reality  freedom, 
as  he  understands  it,  is  only  the  capacity  of  created  spirits  to 
determine  their  own  destiny  for  a  time.  In  the  end,  however, 
they  must  turn  to  that  which  is  good,  because  everything  spir 
itual  is  indestructible.  Sub  specie  ceternitatis ,  then,  the  mere 
communication  of  the  divine  element  to  the  created  spirit3  is 
not  a  mere  communication,  and  freedom  is  no  freedom ;  but  the 
absolute  necessity  of  the  created  spirit's  developing  itself  merely 
appears  as  freedom.  Yet  Origen  himself  did  not  draw  this 
conclusion,  but  rather  based  everything  on  his  conception  that 
the  freedom  of  nature  rationabiles  consisted  in  the  possibilitas 
utriusque,  and  sought  to  understand  the  cosmos,  as  it  is,  from 
this  freedom.  To  the  natures  rationabiles^  which  have  different 
species  and  or  dines,  human  souls  also  belong.  The  whole  of 
them  were  created  from  all  eternity;  for  God  would  not  be 
almighty  unless  he  had  always  produced  everything 4 ;  in  virtue 
of  their  origin  they  are  equal,  for  their  original  community  with 

1  It  was  of  course  created  before  the  world,  as  it  determines  the  course  of  the 
world.     See  Comm.  in  Matth.  XV,  27,  Lomm.  III.,  p.  384  sq. 

2  See    Comm.    in   Joh.    XIII.    25,  Lomm.  II.,  p.  45  :  we  must  not  look  on  the 
human  spirit  as  6fi.oov<Tio$  with  the  divine  one.  The  same  had  already  been  expressly 
taught  by  Clement  See  Strom.,  II.  16.  74:  6  @eo$  ovdcpieev  %%ei  vr  post  pat;  Qv<riK*iv 
<r%sffiv  u$  of  TUV  ocipso-euv  xTttrrtxi  $sAov<riv.    Adumbr.,  p.  91   (ed.  Zahn).  This  does 
not  exclude  God  and  souls  having  quodammodo  one  substance. 

3  Such  is  the  teaching  of  Clement  and  Origen.     They  repudiated  the  possession 
of  any  natural,  essential  goodness  in  the  case  of  created  spirits.  If  such  lay  in  their 
essence,  these  spirits  would  be  unchangeable. 

4  n*p<  up%uv  I.  2.  10:  "Quemadmodum  pater  non  potest  esse  quis,  si  films  non 
sit,  neque  dominus  quis  esse  potest  sine  possessione,  sine  servo,  ita  ne  omnipotens 
quidem  deus  dici  potest,  si  non  sint,  in  quos  exerceat  potentatum,  et  deo  ut  omni 
potens  ostendatur  deus,  omnia  subsistere  necesse  est."  (So  the  Hermogenes  against 
whom    Tertullian    wrote    had    already    argued).     "Nam    si    quis    est,    qui  velit  vel 
saecula    aliqua   vel  spatia  transisse,  vel  quodcunque  aliud  nominare  vult,  cum  non- 
dum   facta   essent,    quse    facta    sunt,  sine  dubio  hoc  ostendet,  quod  in  illis  saeculis 
vel    spatiis  omnipotens  non  erat  deus  et  postmodum  omnipotens  factus  est."     God 
would   therefore,   it    is    said  in  what  follows,  be  subjected  to  a  TrpotcoTry,  and  thus 
be  proved  to  be  a  finite  being.    III.  5.  3. 
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the  Logos  permits  of  no  diversity  '  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
have  received  different  tasks  and  their  development  is  consequently 
different.  In  so  far  as  they  are  spirits  subject  to  change,  they 
are  burdened  with  a  kind  of  bodily  nature,  2  for  it  is  only  the 
Deity  that  is  without  a  body.  The  element  of  materiality  is  a 
necessary  result  of  their  finite  nature,  that  is,  of  their  being 
created  ;  and  this  applies  both  to  angels  and  human  souls.  3  Now 
Origen  did  not  speculate  at  all  as  to  how  the  spirit  world  might 
have  developed  in  ideal  fashion,  a  fact  which  it  is  exceedingly 
important  to  recognise  ;  he  knows  nothing  at  all  about  an  ideal 
development  for  all,  and  does  not  even  view  it  as  a  possibility. 
The  truth  rather  is  that  as  soon  as  he  mentions  the  natures 
rationabiles,  he  immediately  proceeds  to  speak  of  their  fall,  their 
growth,  and  their  diversities.  He  merely  contemplates  them  in 
the  given  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed  (see  the  exposi 
tion  in  Trsp}  ap%tiv  II.  9.  2). 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  FALL  AND  ITS  CONSEQUENCES.  All 
created  spirits  must  develop.  When  they  have  done  so,  they 
attain  perfection  and  make  way  for  new  dispensations  and  worlds.4 
In  the  exercise  of  their  freedom,  however,  disobedience,  laxity, 
laziness,  and  failure  make  their  appearance  among  them  in  an 
endless  multiplicity  of  ways.  5  The  disciplining  and  purifying 


2  Here,    however,    Origen  is  already  thinking  of  the  temporary  wrong  develop 
ment,    that    is  of  growth.     See  Trept  up%uv  I.  7.     Created  spirits  are  also  of  them 
selves    immaterial,    though    indeed    not  in  the  sense  that  this  can  be  said  of  God 
who  can  never  attach  anything  material  to  himself. 

3  Angels,    ideas    (see    Phot.    Biblioth.    109),    and  human  souls  are  most  closely 
connected   together,  both  according  to  the  theory  of  Clement  and  Origen  and  also 
to    that    of   Pantoenus  before  them  (see  Clem,  eclog.  56,  57);  and  so  it  was  taught 
that    men   become    angels    (Clem.    Strom.  VI.   13.  107).     But  the  stars  also,  which 
are  treated  in  great  detail  in  irepi  ap%£v  I.  7,  belong  to  the  number  of  the  angels. 
This  is  a  genuinely  Greek  idea.     The  doctrine  of  the  preexistence  of  human  souls 
was  probably  set  forth  by  Clement  in  the  Hypotyposes.     The  theory  of  the  trans 
migration    of   souls    was    probably    found  there  also  (Phot.  Biblioth.   109).     Tja.  the 
Adumbrat.,    which  has  been  preserved  to  us,  the  former  doctrine  is,  however,  con 
tested  and  is  not  found  in  the  Stroinateis  VI.   16.   I.  sq. 

4  Phot.  Biblioth.   109  :  KAvf/ztj;  TrcAAot/s  ?rpo  rov  'A^^/z  xoo-povs  rspxrsvsrxi.  This 
cannot  be  verified  from  the  Strom.  Orig.,  Trepi  ap%uv  II.  3. 

5  nspt    «p%wv    I.    5    and    the    whole    3rd    Book.     The    Fall    is    something  that 
happened  before  time  began. 
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of  these  spirits  was  the  purpose  for  which  the  material  world 
was  created  by  God.  *  It  is  therefore  a  place  of  purification, 
ruled  and  harmoniously  arranged  by  God's  wisdom. 2  Each 
member  of  the  world  of  spirits  has  received  a  different  kind  of 
material  nature  in  proportion  to  his  degree  of  removal  from  the 
Creator.  The  highest  spirits,  who  have  virtually  held  fast  by 
that  which  is  good,  though  they  too  stand  in  need  of  restitu 
tion,  guide  the  world,  are  servants  of  God  (ayyshoi),  and  have 
bodies  of  an  exceedingly  subtle  kind  in  the  form  of  a  globe 
(stars).  The  spirits  that  have  fallen  very  deeply  (the  spirits  of 
men)  are  banished  into  material  bodies.  Those  that  have  altogether 
turned  against  God  have  received  very  dark  bodies,  indescribably 
ugly,  though  not  visible.  Men  therefore  are  placed  between  the 
angels  and  demons,  both  of  whom  try  to  influence  them.  The 
moral  struggle  that  man  has  to  undergo  within  himself  is  made 
harder  by  the  demons,  but  lightened  by  the  angels, 3  for  these 
spiritual  powers  are  at  all  times  and  places  acting  both  upon 

1  The  assumption  of  uncreated  matter  was  decidedly  rejected  by  Origen  (Kept 
£p%uv  II.  i,  2).  On  the  other  hand  Clement  is  said  to  have  taught  it  in  the 
Hypotyposes  (Phot.,  I.e.:  V^viv  %%povov  So^x^si):,  this  cannot  be  noticed  in  the 
Strom.;  in  fact  in  VI.  16.  147  he  vigorously  contested  the  view  of  the  uncreated- 
ness  of  the  world.  He  emphasised  the  agreement  between  Plato  and  Moses  in  the 
doctrine  of  creation  (Strom.  II.  16.  74  has  nothing  to  do  with  this).  According 
to  Origen,  matter  has  no  qualities  and  may  assume  the  most  diverse  peculiarities 
<see,  e.g.,  c.  Cels.  III.  41). 

3  This  conception  has  given  occasion  to  compare  Origen's  system  with  Bud 
dhism.  Bigg.  (p.  193)  has  very  beautifully  said:  "Creation,  as  the  word  is  com 
monly  understood,  was  in  Origen's  views  not  the  beginning,  but  an  intermediate 
phase  in  human  history.  JEons  rolled  away  before  this  world  was  made;  aeons 
upon  aeons,  days,  weeks,  months  and  years,  sabbatical  years,  jubilee  years  of  aeons 
will  run  their  course,  before  the  end  is  attained.  The  one  fixed  point  in  this 
gigantic  drama  is  the  end,  for  this  alone  has  been  clearly  revealed,"  "God  shall 
be  all  in  all."  Bigg  also  rightly  points  out  that  Rom.  VIII.  and  I  Cor.  XV.  were 
for  Origen  the  key  to  the  solution  of  the  problems  presented  by  creation. 

3  The  popular  idea  of  demons  and  angels  was  employed  by  Origen  in  the 
most  comprehensive  way,  and  dominates  his  whole  view  of  the  present  course  of 
the  world.  See  Kept  af>%cav  III.  2  and  numerous  passages  in  the  Commentaries 
and  Homilies,  in  which  he  approves  the  kindred  views  of  the  Greeks  as  well  as  of 
Hennas  and  Barnabas.  The  spirits  ascend  and  descend;  each  man  has  his  guard 
ian  spirit,  and  the  superior  spirits  support  the  inferior  (irept  ap%uv  I.  6).  Accord 
ingly  they  are  also  to  be  reverenced  (bepotTrevea-bcti);  yet  such  reverence  as  belongs 
to  a  Gabriel,  a  Michael,  etc.,  is  far  different  from  the  adoration  of  God  (c.  Cels.  VIII.  13). 
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the  physical  and  the  spiritual  world.  But  everything  is  subject 
to  the  permission  of  the  divine  goodness  and  finally  also  to  the 
guidance  of  divine  providence,  though  the  latter  has  created  for 
itself  a  limit  in  freedom. l  Evil,  however,  and  it  is  in  this  idea 
that  Origen's  great  optimism  consists,  cannot  conquer  in  the 
end.  As  it  is  nothing  eternal,  so  also  it  is  at  bottom  nothing 
real;  it  is  " nonexistent "  (owe  ov)  and  "unreal"  (avvTrdo-TUTOv). 2 
For  this  very  reason  the  estrangement  of  the  spirits  from  God 
must  finally  cease;  even  the  devil,  who,  as  far  as  his  being  is 
concerned,  resulted  from  God's  will,  cannot  always  remain  a 
devil.  The  spirits  must  return  to  God,  and  this  moment  is  also 
the  end  of  the  material  world,  which  is  merely  an  intermediate 
phase. 3 

According  to  this  conception  the  doctrine  of  man,  who  in 
Origen's  view  is  no  longer  the  sole  aim  of  creation  to  the  same 
extent  as  he  is  with  the  other  Fathers, 4  assumes  the  following 
form:  The  essence  of  man  is  formed  by  the  reasonable  soui, 
which  has  fallen  from  the  world  above.  This  is  united  with 
the  body  by  means  of  the  animal  soul.  Origen  thus  believes 
in  a  threefold  nature  of  man.  He  does  so  in  the  first  place, 

1  Clement  wrote  a  special  work  n-epi  7rpovoiot$  (see  Zahn,  Forschungen  III.,  p.  39  ff.), 
and    treated    at    length    of   Trpovoia  in  the  Strom. ;  see  Orig.  frspi  <zp%i3v  III.  1 5  de 
orat.  6  etc.   Evil  is  also  subject  to  divine  guidance;  see  Clem.,  Strom.  I.  17.  81 — 
87:  IV.  12.  86  sq.     Orig.  Horn,  in  Num.  XIV.,  Lomm.  X.,  p.  163':  "  Nihil  otiosum, 
nihil    inane  est  apud  deum,  quia  sive  bono  proposito  hominis  utitur  ad  bona  sive 
malo   ad  necessaria."     Here  and  there,  however,  Origen  has  qualified  the  belief  in 
Providence,  after  the  genuine  fashion  of  antiquity  (see  c.  Cels.  IV.  74). 

2  TLepi    &p%cov    II.  9.  2:    "Recedere  a  bono,  non  aliud  est  quam  efftci  in  malo. 
Ceterum    namque    est,    malum    esse    bono    carere.     Ex    quo    accidit,    ut    in  quanta 
mensura    quis    devolveretur    a    bono,    in  tantam  mensuram  malitiae  deveniret."     In 
the    passage    in   Johann.    II.    7,  Lomm.  L,  p.  115,  we  find  a  closely  reasoned  ex 
position    of   evil    as    xwirotrTotTov    and    an    argument    to  the  effect  that  rot  vovypci 
are — {J.y  'ovnx. 

3  Hepl  <zp%c3v  I.  5.  3  :  III.  6.     The    devil    is    the    chief   of  the  apostate  angels 
(c.  Cels.  IV.  65).     As    a    reasonable    being    he    is    a    creature  of  God  (l.c.3  and  in 
Joh.  II.  7,  Lomm.,  I.e.). 

4  Origen   defended  trie  teleology  culminating  in  man  against  Celsus'  attacks  on 
it;    but    his    assumption    that    the    spirits    of  men  are  only  a  part  of  the  universal 
spirit  world  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  quite  akin  to  Celsus'  view.  If  we  consider  the 
plan    of   the    work  Trepi  txp%uv  we  easily  see  that  to  Origen  humanity  was  merely 
an  element  in  the  cosmos. 
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because  Plato  holds  this  theory,  and  Origen  always  embraced 
the  most  complicated  view  in  matters  of  tradition,  and  secondly, 
because  the  rational  soul  can  never  in  itself  be  the  principle  of 
action  opposed  to  God,  and  yet  something  relatively  spiritual 
must  be  cited  as  the  cause  of  this  action.  It  is  true  that  we 
also  find  in  Origen  the  view  that  the  spirit  in  man  has  itself 
been  cooled  down  into  a  soul,  has  been,  as  it  were,  transformed 
into  a  soul  ;  but  there  is  necessarily  an  ambiguity  here,  because 
on  the  one  hand  the  spirit  of  man  is  said  to  have  chosen  a 
course  opposed  to  God,  and,  on  the  other,  that  which  is  rational 
and  free  in  man  must  be  shown  to  be  something  remaining 
intact.  l  Man's  struggle  consists  in  the  endeavour  of  the  two 
factors  forming  his  constitution  to  gain  control  of  his  sphere  of 
action.  If  man  conquers  in  this  struggle  he  attains  likeness  t0 
God  ;  the  image  of  God  he  bears  beyond  danger  of  loss  in  his 
indestructible,  rational,  and  therefore  immortal  spirit.2  Victory, 
however,  denotes  nothing  else  than  the  subjugation  of  the  instincts 
and  passions.  3  No  doubt  God  affords  help  in  the  struggle,  for 
nothing  good  is  without  God,  4  but  in  such  a  way  as  not  to 
interfere  with  freedom.  According  to  this  conception  sin  is  a 

1  The    doctrine    of  man's  threefold  constitution  is  also  found  in  Clement.     See 
Paedag.    III.    I.    I  5  Strom  V.  14.  94  :  VI.   16.   134.  (quite  in  the  manner  of  Plato). 
Origen,  who  has  given  evidence  of  it  in  all  his  main  writings,  sometimes  calls  the 
rational    part    spirit,    sometimes  4>v%ij  Acy<xjf5  and  at  other  times  distinguishes  two 
parts  in  the  one  soul.     Of  course  he  also  professes  to  derive  his  psychology  from 
the    Holy    Scriptures.     The    chief   peculiarity    of    his    speculation    consists    in   his 
assumption    that   the  human  spirit,  as  a  fallen  one,  became  as  it  were  a  soul,  and 
can   develop   from  that  condition  partly  into  a  spirit  as  before  and  partly  into  the 
flesh  (see  Trspi  up%uv  III.  4.  I  sq.  :  II.  8.  I  —  5).     By  his  doctrine  of  the  preexistence 
of  souls  Origen  excluded  both  the  creation  and  traducian  hypotheses  of  the  origin 
of  the  soul. 

2  Clement    (see  Strom.  II.  22.  131)  gives  the  following  as  the  opinion  of  some 
Christian  teachers  :  TO  (j.sv  XKT''  etxtivx  evQeut;  KXTOC  ryv  'ysvetriv  slhytyevoti  T'OV  avQpca- 

KOV,    TO    XOtfr    OfJiOlUS-lV    ££    VlTTSpOV    KOtTOt    TJfV    TTeAf/W/V    fJ.£h^.£lV    OiTTO^Ot^OiVeiV.       Orig. 

c.    Cels.    IV.    30  :    sTrofytre   $'6  ®eb$  TOV  avQpuTrov  x#r'  elxovot  ®eov,  «AA'  oi>%i  xaQ' 


3  This    follows    from    the    fundamental    psychological   view    and    is    frequently 
emphasised.     One  must  attain  the  o-utyopa-vvy. 

4  This    is    emphasised   throughout.     The  goodness  of  God  is  shown  first  in  his 
having    given  the  creature  reason  and  freedom,  and  secondly  in  acts  of  assistance, 
which,  however,  do  not  endanger  freedom.  Clem.,  Strom.  VI.  12.  96  :  WOLC,  e 
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matter  of  necessity  in  the  case  of  fallen  spirits;  all  men  are 
met  with  as  sinners  and  are  so,  for  they  were  already  sinners.1 
Sin  is  rooted  in  the  whole  earthly  condition  of  men ;  it  is  the 
weakness  and  error  of  the  spirit  parted  from  its  origin. 2  The 
idea  of  freedom,  indeed,  is  supposed  to  be  a  feature  which  always 
preserves  the  guilty  character  of  sin ;  but  in  truth  it  becomes  a 
mere  appearance 3  it  does  not  avail  against  the  constitution  of 
man  and  the  sinful  habit  propagated  in  human  society. 4  All 
must  be  sinners  at  first, 5  for  that  is  as  much  their  destiny  as 
is  the  doom  of  death  which  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  man's 
material  nature. 6 

The  Doctrine  of  Redemption  and  Restoration. 

In  the  view  of  Clement  and  Origen  the  proposition:  "God 
wishes  us  to  be  saved  by  means  of  ourselves"  (o  Qsog  wag  e% 
yftuv  UVT&V  fiovter&i  <ru%£<rQxi)  is  quite  as  true  as  the  other  state- 

1  See  above,  p.  344,  and  p.  361,  note  5.  Origen  continually  emphasised  the  univer 
sality    of   sin    in    the    strongest    expressions:!  c.  Cels.  III.  61 — 66'  VII.  50;  Clem., 
Psed.  III.  12.  93  :  TO  e%a//,KpTav£iv  TT%<TIV  's/jtfyvTov. 

2  See  Clem.,  Strom.  VII.   16.   IOI  :  pvptcov  yovv  'ovrcav  HUT"  /xpiQitov  ai  7rpa<r<rov<Tiv 
uvQpuTroi  (r^s^ov  civo  eltrtv  ap%aci  Troi&ys  upcipTiots,  oiyvoix  ncti  &<rdsvefx,  ci[j.$w  $s  e<£' 
*IIAIV,  TUV  pyre  sdeAJVTcav  fiavQccveiv  pyre  ciit  T%Q  lnrtdupfx$  xpzrelv.    Two  remedies 
correspond  to  this  (IO2) :  \\  yvatrtt;  re  noti  y  rye,  IK  ruv  ypzfyuv  pxpTvpioct;  svxpy^ 
a7r63si%i$    and  ^  Kotrat  ^6yov  arxycrtz  SK  TtitrTSws  TS  noil  fyofiov  TrotidaywyoviAsvy,  or 
otherwise  expressed:  y   Qeupfet  ^  sTrnTTtJiJ.oviK^  and  ^  7rp5|/5,  which  lead  to  perfect  love. 

3  Freedom    is    not    prejudiced    by    the    idea    of  election  that  is  found  here  and 
there,    for    this    idea  is  not  worked  out.     In  Clem.,  Strom.  VI.  9.  76,  it  is  said  of 
the  friend  of  God,  the  true  Gnostic,  that  God  has  destined  (irpoeapicrsv)  him  to  son- 
ship  before  the  foundation  of  the  world.     See  VII.  17.  107. 

4  C.  Cels.  III.  69. 

5  It  is  both  true  that  men  have  the  same  freedom  as  Adam  and  that  they  have 
the  same  evil  instincts.     Moreover,  Origen  conceived  the  story  of  Adam  symbolically. 
See  c.  Cels.  IV.  40;  arep*  xp%uv  IV.  16;  in  Levit.  horn.  VI.  2.  In  his  later  writings, 
after    he  had  met  with  the  practice  of  child  baptism  in  Csesarea  and  prevailed  on 
himself  to  regard  it  as  apostolic,  he  also  assumed  the  existence  of  a  sort  of  hereditary 
sin  orginating  with  Adam,  and  added  it  to  his  idea  of  the  preexisting  Fall.    Like 
Augustine    after    him,    he    also    supposed    that    there    was  an  inherent  pollution  in 
sexual  union;  see  in  Rom.  V.  9:  VII.  4;  in  Lev.  horn.  VIII.  3  ;  in  Num.  horn.  2 
(BiSg5  P-  202  f.). 

6  Nevertheless    Origen    assumes  that  some  souls  are  invested  with  flesh,  not  for 
their  own  sins,  but  in  order  to  be  of  use  to  others.     See  in  Joh.  XIII.  43  ad  fin 
II.  24,  25  j  in  Matth.  XII.  30. 
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ment  that  no  spirit  can  be  saved  without  entering  into  fellow 
ship  with  the  Logos  and  submitting  to  his  instruction.  1  They 
moreover  hold  that  the  Logos,  after  passing  through  his  various 
stages  of  revealing  activity  (law  of  nature,  Mosaic  law),  disclosed 
himself  in  the  Gospel  in  a  manner  complete  and  accessible  to 
all,  so  that  this  revelation  imparts  redemption  and  eternal  hap 
piness  to  all  men,  however  different  their  capacities  may  be. 
Finally,  it  is  assumed  that  not  only  men  but  all  spiritual  creatures, 
from  the  radiant  spirits  of  heaven  down  to  the  dusky  demons, 
have  the  capacity  and  need  of  redemption;  while  for  the  highest 
stage,  the  "spiritual  Church",  there  is  an  eternal  Gospel  which 
is  related  to  the  written  one  as  the  latter  is  to  the  law.  This 
eternal  Gospel  is  the  first  complete  revelation  of  God's  highest 
intentions,  and  lies  hidden  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 2  These 
elements  compose  Origen's  doctrine  of  revelation  in  general  and 
of  Christ  in  particular. 3  They  presuppose  the  sighing  of  the 
creature  and  the  great  struggle  which  is  more  especially  carried 
on  upon  earth,  within  the  human  breast,  by  the  angels  and 
demons,  virtues  and  vices,  knowledge  and  passion,  that  dispute 
the  possession  of  man.  Man  must  conquer  and  yet  he  cannot  do 
so  without  help.  But  help  has  never  been  wanting.  The  Logos 
has  been  revealing  himself  from  the  beginning.  Origen's  teaching 
corcerning  the  preparatory  history  of  redemption  is  founded  on 
the  doctrines  of  the  Apologists ;  but  with  him  everything  takes 
a  more  vivid  form,  and  influences  on  the  part  of  the  heretical 
Gnosis  are  also  not  lacking.  Pure  spirits,  whom  no  fault  of  their 
own  had  caused  to  be  invested  with  bodies,  namely,  the  prophets, 
were  sent  to  men  by  the  Logos  in  order  to  support  the  struggling 
and  to  increase  knowledge.  To  prepare  the  way  of  salvation 
the  Logos  chose  for  himself  a  whole  people,  and  he  revealed 
himself  among  all  men.  But  all  these  undertakings  did  not  yet 
lead  to  the  goal.  The  Logos  himself  was  obliged  to  appear  and 

1  Origen  again  and  again  strongly  urged  the  necessity  of  divine  grace. 

2  See    on   this  point  Bigg,  pp.  207  ff.}  223  f.     Origen  is  the  father  of  Joachim 
and  all  spiritualists. 

3  See   Knittel,    Orig.    Lehre   von    der   Menschwerdung    (Tiibinger  Theologische 
Quartalschrift,    1872).     Ramers,    Orig.    Lehre    von  der  Auferstehung  des  Fleisches, 
1851.    SchultZj  Gottheit  Christi,  pp.  51—62. 
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lead  men  back.  But  by  reason  of  the  diverse  nature  of  the 
spirits,  and  especially  of  men,  the  redeeming  work  of  the  Logos 
that  appeared  could  not  fail  to  be  a  complicated  one.  In  the  case 
of  some  he  had  really  to  show  them  the  victory  over  the  demons 
and  sin,  a  view  which  beyond  dispute  is  derived  from  that  of 
Valentinus.  He  had,  as  the  "  Godman,"  to  make  a  sacrifice  which 
represented  the  expiation  of  sin,  he  had  to  pay  a  ransom  which 
put  an  end  to  the  devil's  sovereignty  over  men's  souls,  and  in 
short  he  had  to  bring  a  redemption  visible  and  intelligible  to 
all.  l  To  the  rest,  however,  as  divine  teacher  and  hierophant 

1  With  regard  to  this  point  we  find  the  same  explanation  in  Origen  as  ia 
Irenaeus  and  Tertullian,  and  also  among  the  Valentinians,  in  so  far  as  the  latter 
describe  the  redemption  necessary  for  the  Psychici.  Only,  in  this  instance  also, 
everything  is  more  copious  in  his  case,  because  he  availed  himself  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  still  more  than  these  did,  and  because  he  left  out  no  popular  conception 
that  seemed  to  have  any  moral  value.  Accordingly  he  propounded  views  as  to 
the  value  of  salvation  and  as  to  the  significance  of  Christ's  death  on  the  cross, 
with  a  variety  and  detail  rivalled  by  no  theologian  before  him.  He  was,  as  Bigg 
(p.  209  ff.)  has  rightly  noticed,  the  first  Church  theologian  after  Paul's  time  that 
gave  a  detailed  theology  of  sacrifices.  We  may  mention  here  the  most  important 
of  his  views,  (i)  The  death  on  the  cross  along  with  the  resurrection  is  to  be 
considered  as  a  real,  recognisable  victory  over  the  demons,  inasmuch  as  Christ 
(Col.  II.  14)  exposed  the  weakness  of  his  enemies  (a  very  frequent  aspect  of  the 
matter).  (2)  The  death  on  the  cross  is  to  be  considered  as  an  expiation  offered 
to  God.  Here  Origen  argued  that  all  sins  require  expiation,  and,  conversely,  that 
all  innocent  blood  has  a  greater  or  less  importance  according  to  the  value  of  him 
who  gives  up  his  life.  (3)  In  accordance  with  this  the  death  of  Christ  has  also 
a  vicarious  signification  (see  with  regard  to  both  these  conceptions  the  treatise 
Exhort,  ad  martyr.,  as  well  as  c.  Cels.  VII.  17:  I.  31;  in  Rom.  t.  III.  7,  8,Lomm. 
VI.,  pp.  196 — 216  etc.).  (4)  The  death  of  Christ  is  to  be  considered  as  a  ransom 
paid  to  the  devil.  This  view  must  have  been  widely  diffused  in  Origen's  time; 
it  readily  suggested  itself  to  the  popular  idea  and  was  further  supported  by  Mar- 
cionite  theses.  It  was  also  accepted  by  Origen  who  united  it  with  the  notion  of 
a  deception  practised  on  the  devil,  a  conception  first  found  among  the  Basilidians. 
By  his  successful  temptation  the  devil  acquired  a  right  over  men.  This  right 
cannot  be  destroyed,  but  only  bought  off.  God  offers  the  devil  Christ's  soul  in 
exchange  for  the  souls  of  men.  This  proposal  of  exchange  was,  however,  in 
sincere,  as  God  knew  that  the  devil  could  not  keep  hold  of  Christ's  soul,  because 
a  sinless  soul  could  not  but  cause  him  torture.  The  devil  agreed  to  the  bargain 
and  was  duped.  Christ  did  not  fall  into  the  power  of  death  and  the  devil,  but 
overcame  both.  This  theory,  which  Origen  propounded  in  somewhat  different  fashion 
in  different  places  (see  Exhort,  ad  martyr.  12;  in  Matth.  t.  XVI.  8,  Lomm.  IV., 
p.  27;  t.  XII.  28,  Lomm.  IIL,  p.  175;  t.  XIII.  8,  9,  Lomm.  III.,  pp.  224— 229;  in 
Rom.  n.  13,  Lomm.  VI.,  p.  139  sq.  etc.),  shows  in  a  specially  clear  way  the  con 
servative  method  of  this  theologian,  who  would  not  positively  abandon  any  idea- 
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he  had  to  reveal  the  depths  of  knowledge,  and  to  impart 
in  this  very  process  a  new  principle  of  life,  so  that  they  might 
now  partake  of  his  life  and  themselves  become  divine  through 
being  interwoven  with  the  divine  essence.  Here,,  as  in  the 
former  case,  restoration  to  fellowship  with  God  is  the  goal ;  but, 
as  in  the  lower  stage,  this  restoration  is  effected  through  faith 
and  sure  conviction  of  the  reality  of  a  historical  fact — namely, 
the  redeeming  death  of  Christ, —  so,  in  the  higher  stage,  it  is 
accomplished  through  knowledge  and  love,  which,  soaring  up 
ward  beyond  the  Crucified  One,  grasp  the  eternal  essence  of 
the  Logos,  revealed  to  us  through  his  teaching  in  the  eternal 
Gospel. 1  What  the  Gnostics  merely  represented  as  a  more  or 

No  doubt  it  shows  at  the  same  time  how  uncertain  Origen  was  as  to  the  applica 
bility  of  popular  conceptions  when  he  was  dealing  with  the  sphere  of  the  Psychici. 
We  must  here  remember  the  ancient  idea  that  we  are  not  bound  to  sincerity 
towards  our  enemies.  (5)  Christ,  the  God  who  became  flesh,  is  to  be  considered 
as  high  priest  and  mediator  between  God  and  man  (see  de  Orat.  10,  15).  All  the 
above-mentioned  conceptions  of  Christ's  work  were,  moreover,  worked  out  by 
Origen  in  such  a  way  that  his  humanity  and  divinity  are  necessary  inferences 
from  them.  In  this  case  also  he  is  characterised  by  the  same  mode  of  thought 
as  Irenceus.  Finally,  let  us  remember  that  Origen  adhered  as  strongly  as  ever  to 
the  proof  from  prophecy,  and  that  he  also,  in  not  a  few  instances,  regarded  the 
phrase,  "it  is  written",  as  a  sufficient  court  of  appeal  (see,  for  example,  c.  Cels. 
II.  37).  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  behind  all  this  he  has  a  method  of  viewing 
things  which  considerably  weakens  the  significance  of  miracles  and  prophecies.  In 
general  it  must  be  said  that  Origen  helped  to  drag  into  the  Church  a  great  many 
ancient  (heathen)  ideas  about  expiation  and  redemption,  inasmuch  as  he  every 
where  found  some  Bible  passage  or  other  with  which  he  associated  them.  While 
he  rejected  polytheism  and  gave  little  countenance  to  people  who  declared: 
ela-e^so-TSpoi  etrpev  KCO,  ®sbv  KOil  roc  ayaA^ra  <r£(2ovT£s  (Clemens  Rom.,  Horn. 
XI.  12),  he  had  for  all  that  a  principal  share  in  introducing  the  apparatus  of  polytheism 
into  the  Church  (see  also  the  way  in  which  he  strengthened  angel  and  hero  worship) 
1  See  above,  p.  342,  note  I,  on  the  idea  that  Christ,  the  Crucified  One,  is  of  no 
importance  to  the  perfect.  Only  the  teacher  is  of  account  in  this  case.  To  Clement 
and  Origen,  however,  teacher  and  mystagogue  are  as  closely  connected  as  they  are 
to  most  Gnostics.  Christianity  is  (tufyo-tt;  and  pvrrci'yu'yitx,  and  it  is  the  one  because 
it  is  the  other.  But  in  all  stages  Christianity  has  ultimately  the  same  object,  namely, 
to  effect  a  reconciliation  with  God,  and  deify  man.  See  c.  Cels.  III.  28:  'AAAa 
*yxp  Koil  TJJV  xatrotpZiTav  elf  uvQpuTrtvyv  $v<riv  KOU  els  &v6pu9rfvateirtptffr£refs$4vetptv, 
xctl  «vaAa/3ct/<r#v  4/v/C^lv  KC"  crupot  ccvQpuTrivov,  eupuv  IK  rov  Tritrrsveo-Qxt  (J.STO,  TUV 
Qstorepcov  o-u/z|3#AA0/!4£v>7v  ei$  ffurtipfxv  rotq  Tritrrsvovyiv'  6pu<rtv,  XTT'  exsivov  tfp^xro 
detx  xxt  xvdpuTrivy  <rvvv4>xive<rQxi  Qvtrit;-  7v'  ^  #v0/>«7r/v>j  ry  TT/JO;  TO  Qs(6rspov  KOIVUVIO. 
ysvviToti  &£ix  OVK  ev  ptvu  r$  'Iy<rov,  «AA«  xctl  nun  ro~g  perot  TOO  Tritrrevei 
fixvovn  fifov,  ov 
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less  valuable  appearance  —  namely,  the  historical  work  of  Christ 
— was  to  Origen  no  appearance  but  truth.  But  he  did  not  view 
it  as  the  truth,  and  in  this  he  agrees  with  the  Gnostics,  but  as  a 
truth,  beyond  which  lies  a  higher.  That  historical  work  of 
Christ  was  a  reality;  it  is  also  indispensable  for  men  of  more 
limited  endowments,  and  not  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the 
perfect;  but  the  latter  no  longer  require  it  for  their  personal 
life.  Here  also  Origen  again  contrived  to  reconcile  contradic 
tions  and  thus  acknowledged,  outdid,  reconciled,  and  united 
both  the  theses  of  the  Gnostics  and  those  of  orthodox  Christians. 
The  object  and  goal  of  redemption  are  the  same  for  all,  namely, 
the  restoration  of  the  created  spirit  to  God  and  participation  in 
the  divine  life.  In  so  far  as  history  is  a  struggle  between  spirits 
and  demons,  the  death  of  Christ  on  the  cross  is  the  turning- 
point  of  history,  and  its  effects  extend  even  into  heaven  and  hell. l 
On  the  basis  of  this  conception  of  redemption  Origen  developed 
his  idea  of  Christ.  Inasmuch  as  he  recognised  Christ  as  the 
Redeemer,  this  Christ,  the  God  man,  could  not  but  be  as  many- 
sided,  as  redemption  is.  Only  through  that  masterly  art  of 
reconciling  contradictions,  and  by  the  aid  of  that  fantastic  idea 
which  conceives  one  real  being  as  dwelling  in  another,  could 
there  be  any  apparent  success  in  the  attempt  to  depict  a  homoge 
neous  person  who  in  truth  is  no  longer  a  person,  but  the  symbol 
of  the  various  redemptions.  That  such  an  acute  thinker,  how 
ever,  did  not  shrink  from  the  monstrosity  his  speculation  produced 
is  ultimately  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  this  very 
speculation  afforded  him  the  means  of  nullifying  all  the  utterances 
about  Christ  and  falling  back  on  the  idea  of  the  divine  teacher  as  being 
the  highest  one.  The  whole  "  humanity"  of  the  Redeemer  together 
with  its  history  finally  disappears  from  the  eyes  of  the  perfect 
one.  What  remains  is  the  principle,  the  divine  Reason,  which 
became  known  and  recognisable  through  Christ.  The  perfect 
one,  and  this  remark  also  applies  to  Clement's  perfect  Gnostic, 
thus  knows  no  "  Christology ",  but  only  an  indwelling  of  the 

1  From  this  also  we  can  very  clearly  understand  Origan's  aversion  to  the  early 
Christian  eschatology.  In  his  view  the  demons  are  already  overcome  by  the  work 
»f  Christ.  We  need  only  point  out  that  this  conception  must  have  exeicised  a  most 
important  influence  on  his  frame  of  mind  and  on  politics. 
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Logos  in  Jesus  Christ,  with  which  the  indwellings  of  this  same 
Logos  in  men  began.  To  the  Gnostic  the  question  of  the  divinity 
of  Christ  is  of  as  little  importance  as  that  of  the  humanity.  The 
former  is  no  question,  because  speculation,  starting  above  and 
proceeding  downwards,  is  already  acquainted  with  the  Logos 
and  knows  that  he  has  become  completely  comprehensible  in 
Christ;  the  latter  is  no  question,  because  the  humanity  is  a 
matter  of  indifference,  being  the  form  in  which  the  Logos  made 
himself  recognisable.  But  to  the  Christian  who  is  not  yet  perfect 
the  divinity  as  well  as  the  humanity  of  Christ  is  a  problem,  and 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  perfect  one  to  solve  and  explain  it,  and 
to  guard  this  solution  against  errors  on  all  sides.  To  Origen, 
however,  the  errors  are  already  Gnostic  Docetism  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  "Ebionite"  view  on  the  other.1  His  doctrine  was 
accordingly  as  follows  :  As  a  pure  unchangeable  spirit,  the  Logos 
could  not  unite  with  matter,  because  this  as  f/,y  cv  would  have 
depotentiated  him.  A  medium  was  required.  The  Logos  did 
not  unite  with  the  body,  but  with  a  soul,  and  only  through  the 
soul  with  the  body.  This  soul  was  a  pure  one ;  it  was  a  created 
spirit  that  had  never  fallen  from  God,  but  always  remained  in 
faithful  obedience  to  him,  and  that  had  chosen  to  become  a  soul 
in  order  to  serve  the  purposes  of  redemption.  This  soul  then 
was  always  devoted  to  the  Logos  from  the  first  and  had  never 
renounced  fellowship  with  him.  It  was  selected  by  the  Logos 
for  the  purpose  of  incarnation  and  that  because  of  its  moral  dignity. 
The  Logos  became  united  with  it  in  the  closest  way;  but  this 

1  Clement  still  advocated  docetic  views  without  reservation.  Photius  (Biblioth. 
109)  reproached  him  with  these  (pvj  o-upxaQyvcci  rbv  hoyov  #AA«  £0|#<),  and  they 
may  be  proved  from  the  Adumbrat ,  p.  87  (ed  Zahn)  :  "fertur  in  traditionibus — 
namely,  in  the  Acta  of  Lucius  — quoniam  Johannes  ipsttm  corpus  (Christi),  quod  erat 
extrinsecus,  tangens  manum  suam  in  profunda  misisse  et  duritiam  carnis  nullo  modo 
reluctatam  esse,  sed  locum  manui  praebuisse  discipuli,'1  and  likewise  from  Strom.  VI. 
9.  71  and  III.  7.  59.  Clement's  repudiation  of  the  Docetists  in  VII.  17.  108  docs 
not  affect  the  case,  and  the  fact  that  he  here  and  there  plainly  called  Jesus  a  man, 
and  spoke  of  his  flesh  (Paed.  II.  2.  32  :  Protrept.  X.  1 10)  matters  just  as  little.  This 
teacher  simply  continued  to  follow  the  old  undisguised  Docetism  which  only  admitted 
the  apparent  reality  of  Christ's  body.  Clement  expressly  declared  that  Jesus  knew 
neither  pain,  nor  sorrow,  nor  emotions,  and  only  took  food  in  order  to  refute  the 
Docetists  (Strom.  VI.  9.  71).  As  compared  with  this,  Docetism  in  Origen's  case 
appears  throughout  in  a  weakened  form  j  see  Bigg3  p.  191. 
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connection,  though  it  is  to  be  viewed  as  a  mysteriously  real 
union,  continues  to  remain  perfect  only  because  of  the  unceas 
ing  effort  of  will  by  which  the  soul  clings  to  the  Logos.  Thus, 
then,  no  intermixture  has  taken  place.  On  the  contrary  the  Logos 
preserves  his  impassibility,  and  it  is  only  the  soul  that  hungers 
and  thirsts,  struggles  and  suffers.  In  this,  too,  it  appears  as  a 
real  human  soul,  and  in  the  same  way  the  body  is  sinless  and 
unpolluted,  as  being  derived  from  a  virgin ;  but  yet  it  is  a  human 
one.  This  humanity  of  the  body,  however,  does  not  exclude 
its  capacity  of  assuming  all  possible  qualities  the  Logos  wishes 
to  give  it ;  for  matter  of  itself  possesses  no  qualities.  The  Logos 
was  able  at  any  moment  to  give  his  body  the  form  it  required, 
in  order  to  make  the  proper  impression  on  the  various  sorts  of 
men.  Moreover,  he  was  not  enclosed  in  the  soul  and  body  of 
Christ;  on  the  contrary  he  acted  everywhere  as  before  and  united 
himself,  as  formerly,  with  all  the  souls  that  opened  themselves 
to  him.  But  with  none  did  the  union  become  so  close  as  with 
the  soul,  and  consequently  also  with  the  body  of  Jesus.  During 
his  earthly  life  the  Logos  glorified  and  deified  his  soul  by  degrees 
and  the  latter  acted  in  the  same  way  on  his  body.  Origen 
contrived  to  arrange  the  different  functions  and  predicates  of  the 
incarnate  Logos  in  such  a  way  that  they  formed  a  series  of 
stages  which  the  believer  becomes  successively  acquainted  with 
as  he  advances  in  knpwledge.  But  everything  is  most  closely 
united  together  in  Christ.  This  union  (xoivuvia,  SVUTIC,  avaxpaws) 
was  so  intimate  that  Holy  Writ  has  named  the  created  man, 
Jesus,  the  Son  of  God ;  and  on  the  other  hand  has  called  the 
Son  of  God  the  Son  of  Man.  After  the  resurrection  and  ascension 
the  whole  man  Jesus  appears  transformed  into  a  spirit,  is  completely 
received  into  the  Godhead,  and  is  thus  identical  with  the  Logos.  * 

1  See  the  full  exposition  in  Thomasius,  Ori genes,  p.  203  ff.  The  principal 
passages  referring  to  the  soul  of  Jesus  are  de  princip.  II.  6:  IV.  31  ;  c.  Cels.  II. 
9.  20—25.  Socrates  (II.  E.  III.  7)  says  that  the  conviction  as  to  Jesus  having  a 
human  soul  was  founded  on  a  [tva-nxy  Trzpzdotrit;  of  the  Church,  and  was  not  first 
broached  by  Origen.  The  special  problem  of  conceiving  Christ  as  a  real  Qe£v3pu7ro<; 
in  contradistinction  to  all  the  men  who  only  possess  the  presence  of  the  Logos 
within  them  in  proportion  to  their  merits,  was  precisely  formulated  by  Origen  on 
many  occasions.  See  Trspi  cep%cav  IV.  29  sq.  The  full  divine  nature  existed  in  Christ 
and  yet,  as  before,  the  Logos  operate  1  wherever  he  \\ished  (1.  c.,  30):  "non  ita 
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In  this  conception  one  may  be  tempted  to  point  out  all  possible 
"heresies": — the  conception  of  Jesus  as  a  heavenly  man — but 
all  men  are  heavenly; — the  Adoptianist  ("Ebionite")  Christology 
— but  the  Logos  as  a  person  stands  behind  it;— the  conception 

sentiendum  est,  quod  omnis  divinitatis  eius  maiestas  intra  brevissimi  corporis  claustra 
conclusa  est,  ita  ut  omne  verbum  dei  et  sapientia  eius  ac  substantial  veritas  ac 
vita  vel  a  patre  divulsa  sit  vel  intra  corporis  eius  coercita  et  conscripta  brevitatem 
nee  usquam  prseterea  putetur  operata;  sed  inter  utrumque  cauta  pietatis  debet  esse 
confessio,  ut  neque  aliquid  divinitatis  in  Christo  defuisse  credatur  et  nulla  penitus 
a  paterna  substantia,  quoe  ubique  est,  facta  putetur  esse  divisio."  On  the  perfect 
ethical  union  of  Jesus'  soul  with  the  Logos  see  vrspi  <xp%c3v  II.  6.  3 :  "  anima  lesu 
ab  initio  creaturae  et  deinceps  inseparabiliter  ei  atque  indissociabiliter  inhoerens  et 
tota  totum  recipiens  atque  in  eius  luccm  splendoremque  ipsa  ceJens  facta  est  cum 
ipso  principaliter  unus  spiritus;  "  II.  6.  5  :  "anima  Christ!  ita  elegit  diligere  iusti- 
tianij  ut  pro  immensitate  dilectionis  inconvertibiliter  ei  atque  inseparabiliter  inhcereret, 
ita  ut  propositi  firmitas  et  affectus  immensitas  et  dilectionis  inexstinguibilis  calor 
omnem  sensum  conversionis  atque  immutationis  abscinderet,  et  quod  in  arbitrio  erat 
positum,  longi  usus  affectu  iam  versum  sit  in  naturam."  The  sinlessness  of  this 
soul  thus  became  transformed  from  a  fact  into  a  necessity,  and  the  real  God-man 
arose,  in  whom  divinity  and  humanity  are  no  longer  separated.  The  latter  lies  in 
the  former  as  iron  in  the  fire  II.  6.  6.  As  the  metal  cafax  est  fiigoris  et  calor  is 
so  the  soul  is  capable  of  deification.  "Omne  quod  agit,  quod  sentit,  quod  intelligit, 
deus  est,"  "nee  convcrtibilis  aut  mutabilis  dici  potest"  (I.e.).  "Dilectionis  merito 
anima  Christ!  cum  verbo  dei  Christus  efficitur."  (II.  6.  4).  T/e  ^SAAcv  rye,  'lyo-ov 
^v%3$  $  x%v  T«p«rAif9'/'«$  x£xoAA*7Ta«  Tii)  xvpfia  ;  oTrep  si  ol'rut;  s%£i  olx  etiri  dvo  y 
•^VM  TOV  'lycrov  TT/JO?  rbv  7rx<ryt;  xrfo-sut;  TrpuroToxcv  @scv  Aoyov  (c.  Cels.  VI.  47). 
The  metaphysical  foundation  of  the  union  is  sot  forth  in  Kepi  <xp%<Sv  II.  6.  2  : 
u  Substantia  animoe  inter  deum  carncmque  mediante— non  enim  possibile  erat  dei 
naturam  corpori  sine  mediatore  miscere — iiascitur  deus  homo,  ilia  substantia  media 
exsistente,  cui  utique  contra  naturam  non  erat  corpus  assumere.  Sed  neque  rursus 
anima  ilia,  utpote  substantia  rationabilis,  contra  naturam  habuit,  cnpere  deum."  Even 
during  his  historical  life  the  body  of  Christ  was  ever  more  and  more  glorified, 
acquired  therefore  wonderful  powers,  and  appeared  differently  to  men  according  to 
their  several  capacities  (that  is  a  Valentinian  idea,  see  Exc.  ex  Theod.  7)  5  cf.  c. 
Cels.  I.  32 — 38:  II.  23,  64:  IV.  15  sq.  :  V.  8,  9,  23.  All  this  is  summarised  in 
III.  41  :  "Ou  iJ.ev  vopi^opev  KXI  Trsireiffpgfa  xp%yQev  Hvixt  ®sbv  xcti  vibv  ®£ov,  ovro$ 
6  odiroXoyoc,  karri  x&i  y  otliroG'oty'ot  KOII  \\  eevrox^deiat'  TO  Jt"  Qvyrov  KVTOV  a-upix  xxl 

TtjV      CCvQpUTTlVyV      £V    OtVT&    4^V/C^V    T$    ^PO?    SKE^VOV    0\J    (J.OVOV    XOlVUVty.,    UhhX    KOtl    SVU/TSl 

KOti  ccvowpxa-si,  TO,  (j.^'yuTTOi  Qac/j-sv  TTpoiTSihytysvzi  y.oil  Tyt;  SKSIVOU  QeoT'/jTOt;  KEXOIV&J- 
vyxoTtz  sit;  ®sbv  (J.STX^£^KSVXI.  Origen  then  continues  and  appeals  to  the  philosophical 
doctrine  that  matter  has  no  qualities  and  can  assume  all  the  qualities  which  the 
Creator  wishes  to  give  it.  Then  follows  the  conclusion:  si  vytf  TCC  TOHZVTOC,  TI 

6<ZU[A1X<TTOV,    TtfV    TTOlOTyTOt    TGV    QvtfTCV     KiXTX    TGV    'IjfO"Ot/V    (7M(J.XTO(^    TTfOVOfot  0£OV  @OV^q- 

QSVTOI;  iJ.£Totpzhs~iv  sit;  auQeftov  xzi  Qsfzv  TTOIOT^TX  ;  The  man  is  now  the  same  as 
the  Logos.  See  in  Joh.  XXXII.  17,  Lomm.  II.,  p.  461  sq  ;  Horn,  in  Jerem.  XV.  63 
Lomm.  XV.,  p.  288  :  si  xzi  yv  xvlpwTrct;,  sthhx  vvv  Q\j^oi[j.Mc,  £<TTIV 
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of  two  Logoi,  a  personal  and  an  impersonal ;  the  Gnostic  separa 
tion  of  Jesus  and  Christ ;  and  Docetism.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  Origen  united  all  these  ideas,  but  modified  the  whole  of 
them  in  such  a  way  that  they  no  longer  seem,  and  to  some 
extent  are  not,  what  they  turn  out  to  be  when  subjected  to  the 
slightest  logical  analysis.  This  structure  is  so  constituted  that 
not  a  stone  of  it  admits  of  being  a  hair's-breadth  broader  or 
narrower.  There  is  only  one  conception  that  has  been  absolutely 
unemployed  by  Origen,  that  is,  the  modalistic  view.  Origen  is 
the  great  opponent  of  Sabellianism,  a  theory  which  in  its  simplic 
ity  frequently  elicited  from  him  words  of  pity ;  otherwise  he 
made  use  of  all  the  ideas  about  Christ  that  had  been  formed  in 
the  course  cf  two  hundred  years.  This  becomes  more  and  more 
manifest  the  more  we  penetrate  into  the  details  of  this  Christology. 
We  cannot,  however,  attribute  to  Origen  a  doctrine  of  two 
natures,  but  rather  the  notion  of  two  subjects  that  become 
gradually  amalgamated  with  each  other,  although  the  expression 
"two  natures"  is  not  quite  foreign  to  Origen.1  The  Logos 
retains  his  human  nature  eternally,2  but  only  in  the  same  sense 
in  which  we  preserve  our  nature  after  the  resurrection. 

The  significance  which  this  Christological  attempt  possessed 
for  its  time  consists  first  in  its  complexity,  secondly  in  the 
energetic  endeavour  to  give  an  adequate  conception  of  Christ's 
humanity,  that  is,  of  the  moral  freedom  pertaining  to  him  as  a 
creature.  This  effort  was  indeed  obliged  to  content  itself  with  a 
meagre  result:  but  we  are  only  justified  in  measuring  Origen's 
Christology  by  that  of  the  Valentinians  and  Basilidians,  that  is, 
by  the  scientific  one  that  had  preceded  it.  The  most  important 
advance  lies  in  the  fact  that  Origen  set  forth  a  scientific  Christol 
ogy  in  which  he  was  able  to  find  so  much  scope  for  the  humanity 
of  Christ.  Whilst  within  the  framework  of  the  scientific  Christol- 
ogies  this  humanity  had  hitherto  been  conceived  as  something 

1  In  c.  Cels.  ITT.  28,  Origen  spoke  of  an  intermingling  of  the  divine  and  human 
natures,    commencing    in    Christ  (see    page    368,  note  i).     See  I.    66  fin.;    IV.   15, 
where    any    ^AA^r-restf;*/    xai    (Jt.eTct7rhotTTe<rbxt  of  the  Logos  is  decidedly  rejected; 
for    the    Logos    does    not  suffer  at  all.     In  Origen's  case  we  may  speak  of  a  com- 
inunh-atio  id'tcmalnm  (see  Uii'g,  p.    190  f.). 

2  In  opposition  to  Redepenning. 
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indifferent  or  merely  apparent,  Origen  made  the  first  attempt 
to  incorporate  it  with  the  various  speculations  without  prejudice 
to  the  Logos,  God  in  nature  and  person.  No  Greek  philosopher 
probably  heeded  what  Irenaeus  set  forth  respecting  Christ  as 
the  second  Adam,  the  recapitulatur  generis  humani',  whereas 
Origen's  speculation  could  not  be  overlooked.  In  this  case  the 
Gnosis  really  adopted  the  idea  of  the  incarnation,  and  at  the 
same  time  tried  to  demonstrate  the  conception  of  the  God- 
man  from  the  notions  of  unity  of  will  and  love.  In  the  treatise 
against  Celsus,  moreover,  Origen  went  the  reverse  way  to  work 
and  undertook  to  show,  and  this  not  merely  by  help  of  the 
proof  from  prophecy,  that  the  predicate  deity  applied  to  the 
historical  Christ.  '  But  Origen's  conception  of  Christ's  person 
as  a  model  (for  the  Gnostic)  and  his  repudiation  of  all  magical 
theories  of  redemption  ultimately  explain  why  he  did  not,  like 
Tertullian,  set  forth  a  doctrine  of  two  natures,  but  sought  to 
show  that  in  Christ's  case  a  human  subject  with  his  will  and 
feelings  became  completely  merged  in  the  Deity.  No  doubt  he 
can  say  that  the  union  of  the  divine  and  human  natures  had 
its  beginning  in  Christ,  but  here  he  virtually  means  that  this 
beginning  is  continued  in  the  sense  of  souls  imitating  the  example 
of  Christ.  What  is  called  the  real  redemption  supposed  to  be 
given  in  him  is  certainly  mediated  in  the  Psychic  through  his 
work,  but  the  person  of  Christ  which  cannot  be  known  to  any 
but  the  perfect  man  is  by  no  means  identified  with  that  real 
redemption,  but  appears  as  a  free  moral  personality,  inwardly 
blended  with  the  Deity,  a  personality  which  cannot  mechanically 
transfer  the  content  of  its  essence,  though  it  can  indeed  exercise 
the  strongest  impression  on  mind  and  heart.  To  Origen  the 
highest  value  of  Christ's  person  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Deity 
has  here  condescended  to  reveal  to  us  the  whole  fulness  of  his 
essence,  in  the  person  of  a  man,  as  well  as  in  the  fact  that  a 
man  is  given  to  us  who  shows  that  the  human  spirit  is  capable 
of  becoming  entirely  God's.  At  bottom  there  is  nothing  obscure 

1  This  idea  is  found  in  many  passages,  especial  in  Book  III.,  c.  22< — 43,  where 
Origen,  in  opposition  to  the  fables  about  deification,  sought  to  prove  that  Christ 
is  divine  because  he  realised  the  aim  of  founding  a  holy  community  in  humanity. 
See,  besides,  the  remarkable  statement  in  III.  38  iuit. 
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and    mystical    here ;    the    whole  process  takes  place  in  the  will 
and  in  the  feelings  through  knowledge.1 

This  is  sufficient  to  settle  the  nature  of  what  is  called  personal 
attainment  of  salvation.  Freedom  precedes  and  supporting  grace 
follows.  As  in  Christ's  case  his  human  soul  gradually  united 
itself  with  the  Logos  in  proportion  as  it  voluntarily  subjected 
its  will  to  God,  so  also  every  man  receives  grace  according  to 
his  progress.  Though  Clement  and  Origen  did  not  yet  recommend 
actual  exercises  according  to  definite  rules,  their  description  of 
the  gradations  by  which  the  soul  rises  to  God  already  resembles 
that  of  the  Neoplatonists,  except  that  they  decidedly  begin  with 
faith  as  the  first  stage.  Faith  is  the  first  step  and  is  our  own 
work.2  Then  follows  the  religious  contemplation  of  visible  things, 
and  from  this  the  soul  advances,  as  on  the  steps  of  a  ladder,  to 
the  contemplation  of  the  substantice  rationabiles,  the  Logos,  the 
knowable  essence  of  God,  and  the  whole  fulness  of  the  Deity.3 
She  retraces  her  steps  upwards  along  the  path  she  formerly 
passed  over  as  a  fallen  spirit.  But,  when  left  to  her  own  resources, 
she  herself  is  everywhere  weak  and  powerless  ;  she  requires  at 
every  stage  the  divine  grace,  that  is,  enlightenment. 4  Thus  a 

1  A  very  remarkable  distinction  between  the  divine  and  human  element  in  Christ 
is  found  in  Clement  Peed.  I.  3.  7:  n&vTct  ovivvitriv  6  wpioi;  KXI  TTXVTX  u$ehs7  KXI 
to£  uvlpuTTct;  KXI  w$  &£o<;)  TX  (j.lv  x/j.cepT^i^XTac  u$  0f  o?  x^i£it;,  eit;  $e  TO  W  £%x(j,atpTxv£iv 
Tratiiefyuytav  ut;  Kv3pu7ro$. 

"  "Fides  in  nobis;  mcnsura  fidei  causa  ac:ipiendarum  gratiarum"  is  the  fun 
damental  idea  of  Clement  and  Origen  (as  of  Justin)  j  "voluntas  humana  prcecedit". 
In  Ezech.  horn.  I.  c.  1 1 :  "  In  tua  potestate  positum  est,  ut  sis  palea  vel  frumen- 
tum".  But  all  growth  in  faith  must  depend  on  divine  help.  See  Orig.  in  Matth. 
series  69,  Lomm.  IV.,  p.  372:  "  Fidem  habenti,  quae  est  ex  nobis,  dabitur  gratia 
fidei  qure  est  per  spiritum  fidei,  et  abundabit;  et  quidquid  habuerit  quis  ex  natural i 
creationej  cum  exercuerit  illud,  accipit  id  ipsum  et  ex  gratia  dei3  ut  abundet  et 
firmior  sit  in  eo  ipso  quod  habet";  in  Rom.  IV.  5,  Lomm.  VI.,  p.  258  sq.;  in 
Rom.  IX.  3,  Lomm.  VIL,  p.  300  sq.  The  fundamental  idea  remains:  6  &sbt;  ypxt; 
£%  Vfjiuv  K-JT&V  (Sovter&i  <ru%£<rQ<xt. 

8    This  is  frequent  in  Clement;  see  Orig.  c.  Cels.  VII.  46. 

4    See  Clem.,  Strom.  V.   I.  7'  X^PlTt  o-ca^o/^e&ac,  oufc  avsu  fievrot  TUV  xachuv  'spyuv. 

VII.      7.      48:      V.     12.    82,     13.     83:    £lTE    TO    £V    y.fJilV    CCVT£%OV<TIOV    Sl$    yvUITlV    xtylXOpfVOV 

Ttxyartov  (TKifrS.  T£  K&i  TT^O.  v7T£p  TX  ifitappivB,  TTAJ^V  ov  %<xptTOi;  acvsvT^t;  £%aip£TOv 

7TT£pOVTCtl       T£     KXI     KVlffTKTCtl      KXI     KVU     TUV     V7T£pK£ll^£V(av     c£tp£TXl     %     ^V%*j;       The 

amalgamation    of    freedom    and    grace.     Quis    div.    salv.  21.  Orig.  K£pi  <zp%c3v  III. 
2.    2  :    In  bonis    rebus    humanum    propositum  solum  per  se  ipsum  imperfectum  est 
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union  of  grace  and  freedom  takes  place  within  the  sphere  of 
the  latter,  till  the  "contemplative  life"  is  reached,  that  joyous 
ascetic  contemplativcness,  in  which  the  Logos  is  the  friend, 
associate,  and  bridegroom  of  the  soul,  which  now,  having  become 
a  pure  spirit,  and  being  herself  deified,  clings  in  love  to  the 
Deity.  1  In  this  view  the  thought  of  regeneration  in  the  sense 
of  a  fundamental  renewal  of  the  Ego  has  no  place ; 2  still 
baptism  is  designated  the  bath  of  regeneration.  Moreover,  in 
connection  with  the  consideration  of  main  Biblical  thoughts  (God 
as  love,  God  as  the  Father,  Regeneration,  Adoption,  etc.)  we 
find  in  both  Clement  and  Origen  passages  which,  free  from  the 
trammels  of  the  system,  reproduce  and  set  forth  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  in  a  surprisingly  appropriate  way. 3  It  is  evident 
that  in  Origen's  view  there  can  be  no  visible  means  of  grace; 
but  it  likewise  follows  from  his  whole  way  of  thinking  that  the 
symbols  attending  the  enlightening  operation  of  grace  are  not 
a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  Christian  Gnostic,  whilst  to  the 
common  man  they  are  indispensable. 4  In  the  same  way  he  brought 

ad  consummationem  boni,  adiutorio  namque  divino  ad  perfecta  qiuieqiH.  perlacitur. 
III.  2.  5,  i.  18;  Sclecta  in  Ps.  4,  Lomm.  XI.,  p.  450:  TO  TOV  Aoyixov  zyxlcv  UIKTOV 
erriv  sx  re  rye,  Trpoxipstrsci}^  XVTOV  v.zi  rye,  <rv (ATrvsovcryc,  Qei'at;  dwa/Asut;  TO)  T:'  I-IX^^KFTM 
Trpos ho/is  via.  The  support  of  grace  is  invariably  conceived  as  enlightenment  5  but 
this  enlightenment  enables  it  to  act  on  the  whole  life.  For  a  more  detailed  account 
see  Landerer  in  the  Jahrbiicher  fur  deutsche  Theologie,  Vol.  II.,  Part  3,  p.  500  ff., 
and  Wb'rter,  Die  christliche  Lehre  von  Gnade  und  Freiheit  bis  atif  Aitgustin^  1860. 

1  This  goal  was  much  more  clearly  described  by  Clement  than  by  Origen;  but 
it  was  the  latter  who,  in  his  commentary  on  the  Song  of  Solomon,  gave  currency 
to  the  image  of  the  soul  as  the  bride  of  the  Logos.  Bigg  (p.   188  f.) :  u  Origen,  the 
first  pioneer  in  so  many  fields  of  Christian  thought,  the  father  in  one  of  his  many 
aspects    of    the   English  Latiludinarians,  became  also  the  spiritual  ancestor  of  Ber 
nard,     the    Victorines,    and    the   author    of   the    uDe    imitatione",    of   Tauler   and 
Moltnos  and  Madame  de  Guyon." 

2  See  ThomasiuSj  Dogmengeschichte  I.,  p.  467. 

3  See  e.g.)  Clem.  Quis  dives  salv.  37  and  especially  Psedag.  I.  6.  25 — 32 ;  Orig. 
de  orat.  22  sq. —  the  interpretation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.     This  exegesis  begins  with 
the  words:    "It  would  be  worth  while  to  examine  more  carefully  whether  the  so-called 
Old  Testament  anywhere  contains  a  prayer  in  which  God  is  called  Father  by  any 
one  ;  for  till  now  we  have  found  none  in  spite  of  all  our  seeking .  . .  Constant  and 
unchangeable  sonship  is  first  given  in  the  new  covenant." 

4  See  above,  p.  339  f. 
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into  play  the  system  of  numerous  mediators  and  intercessors 
with  God,  viz.,  angels  and  dead  and  living  saints,  and 
counselled  an  appeal  to  them.  In  this  respect  he  preserved  a 
heathen  custom.  Moreover,  Origen  regards  Christ  as  playing  an 
important  part  in  prayer,  particularly  as  mediator  and  high 
priest.  On  prayer  to  Christ  he  expressed  himself  with  great 
reserve. 

Origen's  eschatology  occupies  a  middle  position  between  that 
of  Irenaeus  and  the  theory  of  the  Valentinian  Gnostics,  but  is 
more  akin  to  the  latter  view.  Whilst,  according  to  Irenseus, 
Christ  reunites  and  glorifies  all  that  had  been  severed,  though 
in  such  a  way  that  there  is  still  a  remnant  eternally  damned ; 
and,  according  to  Valentinus,  Christ  separates  what  is  illegitimately 
united  and  saves  the  spirits  alone,  Origen  believes  that  all  spirits 
will  be  finally  rescued  and  glorified,  each  in  the  form  of  its 
individual  life,  in  order  to  serve  a  new  epoch  of  the  world  when 
sensuous  matter  disappears  of  itself.  Here  he  rejects  all  sensuous 
eschatological  expectations.1  He  accepted  the  formula,  "  resur 
rection  of  the  flesh",  only  because  it  was  contained  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church;  but,  on  the  strength  of  i.Cor.  XV.  44, 
he  interpreted  it  as  the  rising  of  a  "  corpus  spiritale ",  which 
will  lack  all  material  attributes  and  even  all  the  members  that 
have  sensuous  functions,  and  which  will  beam  with  radiant  light 
like  the  angels  and  stars. 2  Rejecting  the  doctrine  that  souls 
sleep, 3  Origen  assumed  that  the  souls  of  the  departed  immediately 
enter  Paradise, 4  and  that  souls  not  yet  purified  pass  into  a  state 
of  punishment,  a  penal  fire,  which,  however,  like  the  whole  world, 
is  to  be  conceived  as  a  place  of  purification. 5  In  this  way  also 

1    See  Kept  <zp%3v  II.  u. 

3  See    vrepi    &p%uv    II.    10.    i — 3.     Origen    wrote  a  treatise  on  the  resurrection, 
whichj    however,    has    not    come    down  to  us,  because  it  was  very  soon  accounted 
heretical.     We  see  from  c.  Gels.  V.   14 — 24  the  difficulties  he  felt  about  the  Church 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh. 

a    See  Eusebius,  H.  E.  VI.  37. 

4  Orig.,  Horn.  II.  in  Reg.  I.,  Lomm.  XL,  p.  317  sq. 

5  C.    Cels.    V.  15:  VI.  26;  in  Lc.  Horn.  XIV.,  Lomm.  V.,  p.   136:  "Ego  puto, 
quod    et    post    resurrectionem  ex  mortuis  indigeamus  Sacramento  eluente  nos  atque 
purgante".     Clem.,  Strom.  VII.  6.  34:  q>a(j.ev  £'  *jfte7$  txyia^eiv  TO  irvp,  ov  rat  xpex, 
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Origen  contrived  to  reconcile  his  position  with  the  Church 
doctrines  of  the  judgment  and  the  punishments  in  hell  ;  but,  like 
Clement,  he  viewed  the  purifying  fire  as  a  temporary  and 
figurative  one  ;  it  consists  in  the  torments  of  conscience.  1  In  the 
end  all  the  spirits  in  heaven  and  earth,  nay,  even  the  demons,  are 
purified  and  brought  back  to  God  by  the  Logos-Christ,  2  after 
they  have  ascended  from  stage  to  stage  through  seven  heavens.  :t 
Hence  Origen  treated  this  doctrine  as  an  esoteric  one:  "for  the 
common  man  it  is  sufficient  to  know  that  the  sinner  is  punished."  4 

This  system  overthrew  those  of  the  Gnostics,  attracted  Greek 
philosophers,  and  justified  ecclesiastical  Christianity.  If  one 
undertook  to  subject  it  to  a  new  process  of  sublimation  from 
the  standpoint  given  in  the  "contemplative  life",  little  else  would 
be  left  than  the  unchangeable  spirit,  the  created  spirit,  and  the 
ethic.  But  no  one  is  justified  in  subjecting  it  to  this  process.  5 
The  method  according  to  which  Origen  preserved  whatever 
appeared  valuable  in  the  content  of  tradition  is  no  less  significant 
than  his  system  of  ethics  and  the  great  principle  of  viewing 
everything  created  in  a  relative  sense.  Supposing  minds  of  a 
radical  cast,  to  have  existed  at  the  close  of  the  history  of  ancient 
civilisation,  what  would  have  been  left  to  us  ?  The  fact  of  a 
strong  and  undivided  religious  interest  attaching  itself  to  the 
traditions  of  the  philosophers  and  of  the  two  Testaments  was 
the  condition  —  to  use  Origen's  own  language  —  that  enabled  a 
new  world  of  spirits  to  arise  after  the  old  one  had  finished  its 
course. 

During  the  following  century  Origen's  theology  at  first  acted 
in  its  entirety.  But  it  likewise  attained  this  position  of  influence, 
because  some  important  propositions  could  be  detached  from 


(cf.  Heraclitus  and  the  Stoa),  TO  dtixvovpsvov  Six  4/v%if  £  ryt;  dispxopsvy  t;  rb 
irvp.  For  Origen  cf.  Bigg,  p.  229  ff.  There  is  another  and  intermediate  stage 
between  the  punishments  in  hell  and  regnum  dei. 

1    See  Tfp<  ap%.  II.  10.  4  —  7;  c.  Cels.  I.e. 

3    See  ire  ft  &PX.  I.  6.  1—4:  III.  6.  1—8;  c.  Cels.  VI.  26. 

*  On    the  seven    heavens    in    Clem,    see    Strom.  V.    II.  77  and  other  passages. 
Origen  does  not  mention  them;  so  far  as  I  know. 

*  c.  Cels.  I.e. 

8    We  would  be  more  justified  in  trying  this  with  Clement. 
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their  original  connection  and  fitted  into  a  new  one.  It  is  one 
of  the  peculiarities  of  this  ecclesiastical  philosophy  of  religion 
that  the  most  of  its  formulae  could  be  interpreted  and  employed 
in  utramque  partem.  The  several  propositions  could  be  made 
to  serve  very  different  purposes  not  only  by  being  halved,  but 
also  by  being  grouped.  With  this  the  relative  unity  that  distin 
guishes  the  system  no  doubt  vanished ;  but  how  many  are  there 
who  strive  after  unity  and  completeness  in  their  theory  of  the 
world?  Above  all,  however,  there  was  something  else  that 
necessarily  vanished,  as  soon  as  people  meddled  with  the  individual 
propositions,  and  enlarged  or  abridged  them.  We  mean  the 
frame  of  mind  which  produced  them,  that  wonderful  unity  between 
the  relative  view  of  things  and  the  absolute  estimate  of  the 
highest  good  attainable  by  the  free  spirit  that  is  certain  of  its 
God.  But  a  time  came,  nay,  had  already  come,  when  a  sense 
of  proportion  and  relation  was  no  longer  to  be  found. 

In  the  East  the  history  of  dogma  and  of  the  Church  during 
the  succeeding  centuries  is  the  history  of  Origen's  philosophy. 
Arians  and  orthodox,  critics  and  mystics,  priests  who  overcame 
the  world  and  monks  who  shunned  it  but  were  eager  for  know 
ledge1  could  appeal  to  this  system  and  did  not  fail  to  do  so. 
But,  in  the  main  problem  that  Origen  set  for  the  Church  in  this 
religious  philosophy  of  his,  we  find  a  recurrence  of  that  pro 
pounded  by  the  so-called  Gnosticism  two  generations  earlier. 
He  solved  it  by  producing  a  system  which  reconciled  the  faith 
of  the  Church  with  Greek  philosophy  ;  and  he  dealt  Gnosticism 
its  death-blow.  This  solution,  however,  was  by  no  means  intended 
as  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  since  indeed  it  was  rather  based 
on  the  distinction  between  Church  belief  and  theology,  and 
consequently  on  the  distinction  between  the  common  man  and 
the  theologian.  But  such  a  distinction  was  not  permanently 
tenable  in  a  Church  that  had  to  preserve  its  strength  by  the 
unity  and  finality  of  a  revealed  faith,  and  no  longer  tolerated 
fresh  changes  in  the  interpretation  of  its  possession.  Hence  a 
further  compromise  was  necessary.  The  Greek  philosophy,  or 
speculation,  did  not  attain  real  and  permanent  recognition  within 

1  See  Bornemann,  In  investiganda  monachatus  origine  quibus  de  causis  ratio 
habenda  sit  Origenis.  Gottingce  1885. 
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the  Church  till  a  new  accommodation,  capable  of  being  accounted 
both  Pistis  and  Gnosis,  was  found  between  what  Origen  looked 
on  as  Church  belief  and  what  he  regarded  as  Gnosis.  In  the 
endeavours  of  Irenaeus,  Tertullian,  and  Hippolytus  were  already 
found  hesitating,  nay,  we  may  almost  say  naive,  attempts  at 
such  an  accommodation;  but  ecclesiastical  traditionalism  was 
unable  to  attain  complete  clearness  as  to  its  own  position  till 
it  was  confronted  with  a  philosophy  of  religion  that  was  no 
longer  heathen  or  Gnostic,  bnt  had  an  ecclesiastical  colouring. 
But,  with  this  prospect,  we  have  already  crossed  the  border 
of  the  third  century.  At  its  beginning  there  were  but  few 
theologians  in  Christendom  who  were  acquainted  with  specula 
tion,  even  in  its  fragmentary  form.  In  the  course  of  the  century 
it  became  a  recognised  part  of  the  orthodox  faith,  in  so  far  as 
the  Logos  doctrine  triumphed  in  the  Church.  This  development 
is  the  most  important  that  took  place  in  the  third  century;  for 
it  denoted  the  definite  transformation  of  the  rule  of  faith  into 
the  compendium  of  a  Greek  philosophical  system,  and  it  is  the 
parallel  of  a  contemporaneous  transformation  of  the  Church  into 
a  holy  commonwealth  (see  above,  chapter  3). 
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EDITOR'S    PREFACE. 

THE  first  chapter  in  this  volume  forms  the  concluding  chapter  of 
the  First  Volume  of  the  German  Work.  It  answers  to  the  Seventh 
Chapter  of  the  Second  Book  of  the  first  great  division  of  the  subject, 
which  has  for  its  aim  to  shew  the  origin  of  Ecclesiastical  Dogma.  The 
First  Book  treats  of  the  Preparation  for  Dogma;  the  Second  of  the 
Laying  of  the  Foundation.  This  Second  Book  begins  with  the  second 
volume  of  the  English  Translation,  and  closes  with  the  first  chapter  of 
the  third  volume  now  published.  Thereafter  commences  the  Second 
Part  of  the  Work,  which  deals  with  the  Development  of  Dogma.  The 
numbering  of  the  chapters  here  begins  anew,  running  on  from  I.  to  VI. 

The  Second  Volume  of  the  German  Work  commences  with  the 
Second  Part,  and  tells  the  story  of  the  Development  of  Dogma  till  the 
time  of  Augustine.  Only  a  portion  of  it  appears  in  this  volume.  The 
remainder  will  form  the  contents  of  the  Fourth  Volume.  The  author 
has  prefixed  to  the  volume  two  prefaces,  one  to  the  first,  the  other 
to  the  third  Edition.  These  are  here  given. 

The  Appendix  on  Manichseism  is  the  last  of  four  which  appear  at 
the  end  of  the  first  volume  of  the  German  Edition.  The  first  three 
of  these  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  first  volume  of  the  English 
Edition. 

A.  B.  BRUCE. 

Glasgow,  August,  1897. 


AUTHOR'S    PREFACE  TO  FIRST  EDITION  OF 
VOLUME  II.  OF  THE  GERMAN  WORK. 

THE  first  half  of  the  second  part  of  the  History  of  Dogma  is  here 
given  apart  and  as  the  second  volume,  because  it  is  complete  in  itself, 
and  I  shall  be  prevented  from  completing  the  work  at  once  by  other 
tasks. 

The  account  contained  in  the  following  pages  would  have  been  shorter, 
if  I  could  have  persuaded  myself  of  the  correctness  of  the  opinion,  that 
a  single,  all-determining  thought  obtained  its  true  development  in  the 
History  of  Dogma  from  the  fourth  to  the  eighth  century.  This  opinion 
dominates,  apart  from  a  few  monographs,  all  writings  on  the  History  of 
Dogma,  and  gives  a  uniform  impress  to  the  accounts  of  Protestants 
and  Catholics.  I  share  it  within  certain  limits;  but  these  very  limits, 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  define,  '  have  not  yet  received  due 
attention.  In  the  fourth  century  the  formula  that  was  correct,  when 
judged  by  the  conception  of  redemption  of  the  ancient  Church,  pre 
vailed  ;  but  the  Fathers,  who  finally  secured  its  triumph,  did  not  give  it 
the  exposition  which  it  originally  demanded.  In  the  fifth  century,  or 
the  seventh,  on  the  contrary,  a  formula  that,  measured  by  the  same 
standard,  was  incorrect,  prevailed;  yet  it  was  associated  with  an  ex 
position  that  to  some  extent  compensated  for  the  incorrectness.  In  both 
cases,  however,  the  imperfections  of  the  conclusion,  which  are  explained 
from  various  circumstances,  became  of  the  highest  importance.  For  in 
them  we  find  the  reason  why  the  phantom  Christ  did  not  wholly  oust 
the  historical;  and,  in  order  to  overcome  them,  men  turned  anew  to 
Philosophy,  especially  to  Aristotle.  The  orthodox  Church  owes  two 
things  to  the  incorrect  form  in  which  the  Trinitarian  and  Christological 
Dogma  was  finally  stated:  (i)  contact  with  the  Gospel,  and  (2)  renewed 
contact  with  ancient  science,  i.e.,  scholasticism. 

1     Vide  pp.  167  ff.  of  this  volume. 
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The  account  of  these  conditions  demanded  a  more  minute  discussion 
of  the  process  of  the  History  of  Dogma,  than  is  usual  in  the  ordinary 
text-books.  Dogma  developed  slowly  and  amid  great  obstacles.  No 
single  step  should  be  overlooked  in  the  description,  and,  in  particular, 
the  period  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  Councils  is  not  less  important 
than  any  other.  Political  relationships,  at  no  point  decisive  by  them 
selves,  yet  everywhere  required,  as  well  as  western  influences,  careful 
attention.  I  should  have  discussed  them  still  more  thoroughly,  if  I  had 
not  been  restrained  by  considerations  of  the  extent  of  the  book.  I  have 
included  the  state  of  affairs  and  developments  in  the  West,  so  far  as 
they  were  related  to,  and  acted  upon,  those  in  the  East.  In  the  follow 
ing  Book  I  shall  begin  with  Augustine.  The  scientific  theological  ex 
positions  of  the  Fathers  have  only  been  brought  under  review,  where 
they  appeared  indispensable  for  the  understanding  of  Dogma.  In  any 
case  I  was  not  afraid  of  doing  too  much  here.  I  am  convinced  that 
a  shorter  description  ought  not  to  be  offered  to  students  of  Theology, 
unless  it  were  to  be  a  mere  guide.  The  history  of  Christian  Dogma— 
perhaps  the  most  complicated  history  of  development  which  we  can 
completely  review — presents  the  investigator  with  the  greatest  difficult 
ies  ;  and  yet  it  is,  along  with  the  study  of  the  New  Testament,  and  in 
the  present  position  of  Protestantism,  the  most  important  discipline  for 
every  one  who  seeks  really  to  study  Theology.  The  theologian  who 
leaves  the  University  without  being  thoroughly  familiar  with  it,  is,  in 
the  most  critical  questions,  helplessly  at  the  mercy  of  the  authorities 
of  the  day.  But  the  royal  way  to  the  understanding  of  the  History  of 
Dogma,  opened  up  by  F.  Chr.  Baur,  and  pursued  by  Thomasius,  does 
not  lead  to  the  goal;  for  by  it  we  become  acquainted  with  the  histori 
cal  matter  only  in  the  abbreviated  form  required  for  the  defence  of 
the  completed  Dogma. 

The  history  of  the  development  of  Dogma  does  not  offer  the  lofty  in 
terest,  which  attaches  to  that  of  its  genesis.  When  we  return  from  the 
most  complicated  and  elaborate  doctrinal  formulas,  from  the  mysticism 
of  the  Cultus  and  Christian  Neoplatonism,  from  the  worship  of  saints 
and  ceremonial  ritual  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  back  to  Origen 
and  the  third  century,  we  are  astonished  to  find  that  all  we  have 
mentioned  was  really  in  existence  at  the  earlier  date.  Only  it  existed 
then  amid  a  mass  of  different  material,  and  its  footing  was  insecure 
In  many  respects  the  whole  historical  development  of  Dogma  from  the 
fourth  century  to  John  of  Damascus  and  Theodore  of  Studion  was 
simply  a  vast  process  of  reduction,  selection,  and  definition.  In  the 
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East  we  are  no  longer  called  upon  to  deal  in  any  quarter  with  new 
and  original  matter,  but  always  rather  with  what  is  traditional,  deriv 
ative,  and,  to  an  increasing  extent,  superstitious.  Yet  that  to  which 
centuries  devoted  earnest  reflection,  holding  it  to  be  sacred,  will 
never  lose  its  importance,  as  long  as  there  still  exists  among  us  a 
remnant  of  the  same  conditions  which  belonged  to  those  times.  But 
who  could  deny  that  those  conditions— in  the  Church  and  in  learning 
—are  still  powerful  among  us?  Therefore  even  the  religious  formulas 
are  still  in  force  which  were  created  in  the  Byzantine  age;  nay,  they 
are  the  dogmas  mr  ^o^fo  m  all  Churches,  so  that  the  popular  idiom 
is  nowise  wrong  which  with  the  word  "dogma"  primarily  designates 
the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  the  divine  humanity  of  Christ.  The 
inquirer  who  follows  the  development  of  these  dogmas  after  the  fourth 
century,  and  who,  owing  to  the  want  of  originality  and  freshness  in  his 
material,  loses  pleasure  in  his  work,  is  ever  and  again  reanimated, 
when  he  considers  that  he  has  to  deal  with  matters  which  have  gained, 
and  still  exercise,  an  immense  power  over  the  feelings  and  minds  of 
men.  And  how  much  it  is  still  possible  for  us  to  learn,  as  free  Evan 
gelical  Christians,  especially  after  generations  of  scholars  have  dedicated 
to  this  history  the  most  devoted  industry,  so  that  no  one  can  enter  into 
their  labours  without  becoming  their  disciples! 

I  know  very  well  that  it  would  be  possible  to  treat  the  material 
reviewed  in  this  book  more  universally  than  I  have  done.  My  chief 
purpose  was  to  show  how  matters  arose  and  were  in  their  concrete 
manifestation.  But  the  task  of  making  dogma  really  intelligible  in  all  its 
aspects  within  the  limits  of  a  History  of  Dogma,  is  after  all  as  insoluble 
as  any  similar  problem  which  isolates  a  single  object  from  Universal 
History,  and  requires  its  investigation  in  and  by  itself.  This  limitation 
I  need  only  recall.  But  something  further  has  to  be  said.  Dogmas,  un 
doubtedly,  admit  of  a  process  of  refinement,  which  \vould  bring  them 
closer  to  our  understanding  and  our  feeling.  But  my  powers  are  not 
equal  to  this  lofty  task,  and  even  if  I  possessed  the  uncommon  qualities 
of  the  psychologist  and  the  religious  philosopher,  I  should  have  hesitated 
about  employing  them  in  this  book;  for  I  did  not  wish  to  endanger 
the  reliability  of  what  I  had  to  present  by  reflections,  which  must  always 
remain  more  or  less  subjective.  Thus  I  have  limited  myself  to  a  few 
hints;  these  will  only  be  found  where  the  nature  of  the  material  itself 
induced  me  to  seek  for  the  far  remote  thought  underlying  the  ex 
pression. 

I  have  throughout  striven  in  this  volume,  to  give  such  an  account  as 
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would  demand  to  be  read  connectedly;  for  a  work  on  the  history  of 
dogma,  which  is  used  only  for  reference,  has  missed  its  highest  aim. 
I  have  believed  that  I  could  not  dispense  with  the  addition  of  numerous 
notes,  but  the  text  of  the  book  is  so  written  that  the  reader,  if  he 
prefers  it,  may  disregard  them. 

Marburg,  14  June,  1887. 
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I  HAVE  subjected  this  volume  to  a  thorough  revision,  and  have 
sought  to  improve  and  strengthen  it  in  not  a  few  places.  May  this  new 
edition  also  promote  the  study  of  a  historical  period  whose  products 
are  still  held  by  many  among  us  to  be  incapable  of  reform. 

Berlin,  28  May,  1894.  ADOLF  HARNACK. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

THE   DECISIVE   SUCCESS   OF   THEOLOGICAL   SPECULATION   IN   THE 

SPHERE   OF   THE   RULE   OF   FAITH,    OR,    THE   DEFINING   OF 

THE   NORM   OF   THE   DOCTRINE   OF   THE   CHURCH   DUE 

TO  THE  ADOPTION  OF  THE  LOGOS  CHRISTOLOGY. 1 

I .    Introduction. 

FROM  the  great  work  of  Irenaeus  and  the  anti-gnostic  writings 
of  Tertullian,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos, 
or,  the  doctrine  of  the  pre-existence  of  Christ  as  a  distinct 
person,  was  at  the  end  of  the  second  century  an  undisputed 
tenet  of  Church  orthodoxy,  and  formed  a  universally  recognised 
portion  of  the  baptismal  confession  interpreted  anti-gnostically, 
i.e.,  of  the  rule  of  faith. 2  But  certain  as  it  is  that  the  Logos 
Christology  was  in  the  second  century  not  merely  the  property 
of  a  few  Christian  philosophers, 3  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
clear  that  it  did  not  belong  to  the  solid  structure  of  the  Catho 
lic  faith.  It  was  not  on  the  same  footing  as,  e.g.,  the  doctrines 
of  God  the  Creator,  the  real  body  of  Christ,  the  resurrection 
of  the  body,  etc.  The  great  conflicts  which,  after  c.  A.D.  170, 

1  See  Dorner,  Entw.-Gesch.  d.  Lehre  v.  d.  Person  Christi,   I   Thl.   1845;  Lange, 
Gesch.   u.  Entw.  der  Systeme  der  Unitarier  vor  der  nic.  Synode,   1831  ;  Hagemann, 
Die  romische  Kirche  und  ihr  Einfluss  auf  Disciplin  und  Dogma  in  den  ersten  drei 
Jahrh.   1864,  (the  most  important  and  most  stimulating  monograph  on  the  subject); 
and  my  art.  'Monarchianismus'  in  Herzog's  R.  E.,  2nd  ed.,  vol.  X.,  pp.   178 — 213, 
on  which  the  following  arguments  are  based. 

2  See  Vol.  II.,  pp.  20 — 38  and  Iren.  I.  10,  i ;  Tertull.  De  praescr.  13  ;  Adv.  Prax.  2. 
In    the  rule  of  faith,  De  virg.,  vel.   I,  there  is  no  statement  as  to  the  pre-existence 
of  the  Son  of  God. 

3  See  Vol.  I.,  p.   192,  Note  (John's  Gospel,  Revelation,  Kypvypec  Usrpov,  Ignatius, 
and  esp.  Celsus  in  Orig.  II.  31,  etc.). 
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were  waged  for  more  than  a  century  within  the  Catholic  Church 
rather  show,  that  the  doctrine  only  gradually  found  its  way 
into  the  creed  of  the  Church.  l  But  a  higher  than  merely 
Christological  interest  attaches  to  the  gradual  incorporation  of 
the  Logos  doctrine  in  the  rule  of  faith.  The  formula  of  the 
Logos,  as  it  was  almost  universally  understood,  legitimised  spe 
culation,  i.e.,  Neo-platonic  philosophy,  within  the  creed  of  the 
Church. 2  When  Christ  was  designated  the  incarnate  Logos  of 
God,  and  when  this  was  set  up  as  His  supreme  characterisation, 
men  were  directed  to  think  of  the  divine  in  Christ  as  the 
reason  of  God  realised  in  the  structure  of  the  world  and  the 
history  of  mankind.  This  implied  a  definite  philosophical  view 
of  God,  of  creation,  and  of  the  world,  and  the  baptismal  con 
fession  became  a  compendium  of  scientific  dogmatics,  i.e.,  of  a 
system  of  doctrine  entwined  with  the  Metaphysics  of  Plato  and 
the  Stoics.  But  at  the  same  time  an  urgent  impulse  necessarily 
made  itself  felt  to  define  the  contents  and  value  of  the  Redeem 
er's  life  and  work,  not,  primarily,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  hopes  of  a  future  state, 
but  from  that  of  the  cosmic  significance  attaching  to  his 
divine  nature  concealed  in  the  flesh.  Insomuch,  however,  as 
such  a  view  could  only  really  reach  and  be  intelligible  to 
those  who  had  been  trained  in  philosophical  speculations,  the 
establishing  of  the  Logos  Christology  within  the  rule  of  faith 
was  equivalent  for  the  great  mass  of  Christians  to  the  setting  up 
of  a  mystery,  which  in  the  first  place  could  only  make  an  im 
pression  through  its  high-pitched  formulas  and  the  glamour  of 
the  incomprehensible.  But  as  soon  as  a  religion  expresses  the 

1  The  observation  that  Irenaeus  and  Tertullian  treat  it  as  a  fixed  portion  of  the 
rule   of  faith  is  very  instructive;  for  it  shows  that  these  theologians  were  ahead  of 
the  Church  of  their  time.     Here  we  have  a  point  given,  at  which  we  can  estimate 
the    relation    of  what    Irenseus    maintained    to  be  the  creed  of  the  Church,  to  the 
doctrine  which  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  generally  held  at  the  time  in  the  Church. 
We  may  turn  this  insight  to  account  for  the  history  of  the  Canon  and  the  constitu 
tion,    where,    unfortunately,    an    estimate    of  the  statements  of  Irenaeus  is  rendered 
difficult. 

2  By    Neo-platonic   philosophy  we,  of  course,  do  not  here  mean  Neo-platonism, 
but  the  philosophy  (in  method  and  also  in  part,  in  results),  developed  before  Neo- 
platonism  by  Philo,  Valentinus,  Numenius,  and  others. 
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loftiest  contents  of  its  creed  in  formulas  which  must  remain 
mysterious  and  unintelligible  to  the  great  mass  of  its  adherents, 
those  adherents  come  under  guardians.  In  other  words,  the 
multitude  must  believe  in  the  creed;  at  the  same  time  they  no 
longer  derive  from  it  directly  the  motives  of  their  religious  and 
moral  life;  and  they  are  dependent  on  the  theologians,  who, 
as  professors  of  the  mysterious,  alone  understand  and  are  cap 
able  of  interpreting  and  practically  applying  the  creed.  The 
necessary  consequence  of  this  development  was  that  the  mysteri 
ous  creed,  being  no  longer  in  a  position  practically  to  control 
life,  was  superseded  by  the  authority  of  the  Church,  the  cultus, 
and  prescribed  duties,  in  determining  the  religious  life  of  the 
laity;  while  the  theologians,  or  the  priests,  appeared  alone  as 
the  possessors  of  an  independent  faith  and  knowledge.  But  as 
soon  as  the  laity  were  actuated  by  a  desire  for  religious  inde 
pendence,  which  produced  a  reaction,  and  yet  was  not  power 
ful  enough  to  correct  the  conditions  out  of  which  this  state  of 
matters  arose,  there  made  its  appearance  only  an  expedient  of 
a  conservative  sort,  viz.,  the  order  of  the  monks.  As  this  order 
did  not  tamper  with  the  prevailing  system  of  the  Church,  the 
Church  could  tolerate  it,  and  could  even  use  it  as  a  valve,  by 
which  to  provide  an  outlet  for  all  religious  subjectivity,  and 
for  the  energies  of  a  piety  that  renounced  the  world.  The  his 
tory  of  the  Church  shows  us,  or,  at  any  rate,  lets  us  divine, 
this  situation  at  the  transition  from  the  3rd  to  the  4th  century. 
On  the  one  hand,  we  see — at  least  in  the  East— that  the 
Christian  faith  had  become  a  theology,  which  was  regarded,  to 
all  intents  without  question,  as  the  revealed  faith,  and  only 
capable  of  being  represented  and  expounded  by  " teachers". 
On  the  other  hand,  we  find  a  lay  Christendom  tied  to  the  priest, 
the  cultus,  the  sacraments,  and  a  ceremonial  penitence,  and 
revering  the  creed  as  a  mystery.  Between  these  arose  with 
elemental  force  the  order  of  the  monks,  which — apart  from  a 
few  phenomena — did  not  attack  the  ecclesiastical  system,  and 
which  could  not  be  suppressed  by  priests  and  theologians,  be 
cause  it  strove  to  realise  on  earth  the  object  to  which  they 
themselves  had  subordinated  the  whole  of  theology,  because  it, 
as  it  were,  sought  to  soar  on  wings  to  the  same  height,  to 
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which    the    steps    of  the    long  ladders  constructed  by  theology 
were  meant  to  conduct.  l 

Now  the  incorporation  in  the  creed  of  philosophic  (Platonic) 
speculation,  i.e.,  the  Hellenising  of  the  traditional  doctrines,  was 
not  the  only  condition,  but  it  was  certainly  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  conditions,  that  led  to  the  rise  of  this  three 
fold  Christendom  of  clergy,  laity,  and  monks,  in  the  Church. 
That  the  Catholic  Church  was  capable  of  accommodating  these 
three  orders  in  its  midst  is  a  proof  of  its  power.  That  the 
combination  forms  up  to  the  present  day  the  signature  of  Catho 
lic  Churches  is  evidence,  moreover,  of  the  practical  value  attached 
by  the  Church  to  this  unified  differentiation.  It,  in  fact,  could 
not  but  best  correspond  to  the  different  wants  of  men  united 
to  form  a  universal  Church.  So  far  as  it  was  a  consequence  of 
the  general  conditions  under  which  the  Church  existed  in  the 
third  century,  we  must  here  leave  its  origin  untouched, 3  but 
so  far  as  it  was  due  to  the  reception  of  philosophical  specula 
tion  into  the  Church,  its  prior  history  must  be  presented.  Yet 
it  may  not  be  superfluous  to  begin  by  noticing  expressly,  that 
the  confidence  with  which  first  the  Apologists  identified  the 
Logos  of  the  philosophers  and  the  Christ  of  faith,  and  the  zeal 
with  which  the  anti-gnostic  Fathers  then  incorporated  the  Logos- 
Christ  in  the  creed  of  believers,  are  also  to  be  explained  from 
a  Christian  interest.  In  their  scientific  conception  of  the  world 
the  Logos  had  a  fixed  place,  and  was  held  to  be  the  "  alter 
ego "  of  God,  though  at  the  same  time  he  was  also  regarded 
as  the  representative  of  the  Reason  that  operated  in  the  Cosmos. 
Their  conception  of  Christ  as  the  appearance  of  the  Logos  in 
a  personal  form  only  proves  that  they  sought  to  make  the 
highest  possible  assertion  concerning  him,  to  justify  worship  being 
rendered  him,  and  to  demonstrate  the  absolute  and  unique 
nature  of  the  contents  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  Christian 
religion  was  only  in  a  position  to  gain  the  cultured,  to  conquer 
Gnosticism,  and  to  thrust  aside  Polytheism  in  the  Roman  em 
pire,  because  it  had  concluded  an  alliance  with  that  intellectual 
potentate  which  already  swayed  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 

1  See  my  lecture  on  Monachism,  3rd  ed.  1886. 

2  Yet  see  Vol.  IL,  pp.  122—127. 
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best  men,  the  philosophic-religious  ethics  of  the  age.  This 
alliance  found  expression  in  the  formula:  Christ  is  word  and 
law  (X|5/0T0$  K6yo$  KX\  v6fiog).  The  philosophic  Christology  arose, 
so  to  speak,  at  the  circumference  of  the  Church,  and  thence 
moved  gradually  to  the  centre  of  the  Christian  faith.  The  same 
is  true  of  theology  generally;  its  most  concise  description  is 
philosophic  Christology.  A  complete  fusion  of  the  old  faith  and 
theology,  one  that  tranquillised  the  minds  of  the  devout,  was 
not  consummated  till  the  fourth,  strictly  speaking,  indeed,  till 
the  fifth  century  (Cyril  of  Alexandria).  Valentinus,  Origen,  the 
Cappadocians  mark  the  stages  of  the  process.  Valentinus  was 
very  speedily  ejected  as  a  heretic.  Origen,  in  spite  of  the 
immense  influence  which  he  exerted,  was  in  the  end  unable 
to  retain  his  footing  in  the  Church.  The  Cappadocians  almost 
perfected  the  complete  fusion  of  the  traditional  faith  of  the 
Church  conceived  as  mystery  and  philosophy,  by  removing 
Origen's  distinction  between  those  who  knew  and  those  who 
believed  (Gnostics  and  Pistics);  meanwhile  they  retained  much 
that  was  comparatively  free  and  looked  on  with  suspicion  by 
the  traditionalists.  Cyril's  theology  first  marked  the  complete 
agreement  between  faith  and  philosophy,  authority  and  specula 
tion,  an  agreement  which  finally,  in  the  sixth  century,  sup 
pressed  every  independent  theology.  But  from  the  end  of  the 
second  century  up  to  the  closing  years  of  the  third,  the  fund 
amental  principle  of  philosophic  theology  had  naturalised  itself, 
in  the  very  faith  of  the  Church.  This  process  in  which,  on 
the  one  hand,  certain  results  of  speculative  theology  became 
legitimised  within  the  Church  as  revelations  and  mysteries,  and 
on  the  other  — as  a  sort  of  antidote — the  freedom  of  theology 
was  limited,  is  to  be  described  in  what  follows. 

It  has  been  shown  above  (Vol.  I.,  p.  190  ft.)  that  about 
the  middle  of  the  second  century  there  existed  side  by  side  in 
the  Churches  chiefly  two  conceptions  of  the  person  of  Christ. 
In  the  Adoptian  view  Jesus  was  regarded  as  the  man  in  whom 
divinity  or  the  spirit  of  God  dwelt,  and  who  was  finally  exalted 
to  godlike  honour.  In  the  Pneumatic  conception,  Jesus  was 
looked  upon  as  a  heavenly  spirit  who  assumed  an  earthly  body. 
The  latter  was  adopted  in  their  speculations  by  the  Apologists. 
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The  fixing  of  the  apostolic  tradition,  which  took  place  in 
opposition  to  the  Gnostics,  as  also  to  the  so-called  Montanists, 
in  the  course  of  the  second  half  of  the  second  century,  did  not 
yet  decide  in  favour  of  either  view.  l  The  Holy  Scriptures 
could  be  appealed  to  in  support  of  both.  But  those  had  decidedly 
the  best  of  it,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  who  recognised 
the  incarnation  of  a  special  divine  nature  in  Christ;  and  as 
certainly  were  the  others  in  the  right,  in  view  of  the  Synoptic 
gospels,  who  saw  in  Jesus  the  man  chosen  to  be  his  Son  by 
God,  and  possessed  of  the  Spirit.  The  former  conception  corre 
sponded  to  the  interpretation  of  the  O.  T.  theophanies  which 
had  been  accepted  by  the  Alexandrians,  and  had  proved  so 
convincing  in  apologetic  arguments  ;  2  it  could  be  supported  by 
the  testimony  of  a  series  of  Apostolic  writings,  whose  authority 
was  absolute;3  it  protected  the  O.  T.  against  Gnostic  criticism. 
It,  further,  reduced  the  highest  conception  of  the  value  of  Christi 
anity  to  a  brief  and  convincing  formula:  "God  became  man  in 
order  that  men  might  become  gods;"  and,  finally,  —  which  was 
not  least—  it  could  be  brought,  with  little  trouble,  into  line  with 

*  The  points,  which,  as  regards  Christ,  belonged  in  the  second  half  of  the  second 
century  to  ecclesiastical  orthodoxy,  are  given  in  the  clauses  of  the  Roman  baptismal 
confession  to  which  aA»j0&;$  is  added,  in  the  precise  elaboration  of  the  idea  of 
creation,  in  the  f7$  placed  alongside  Xp/o-ro?  'I^otfc,  and  in  the  identification  of  the 
Catholic  institution  of  the  Church  with  the  Holy  Church. 

2  The  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Son  of  God  could  be  most  easily  rendered  acceptable 
to  cultured  heathens  by  means  of  the  Logos  doctrine;  see  the  memorable  confession 
of  Celsus  placed  by  him  in  the  lips  of  his  "Jew"  (II.  31):  u$  e'tys  6  Aoyot;  g<rr/v 

tv  vibq  TOV  ®eov,  xctl  ^(J.e"i^  e7rotivovfj.sv\  see  also  the  preceding:  a-o^/^ovTcet  ol 
oi  ev  rca  Aeyetv  TOV  viov  TOV  ®sov  efvoti 


3  The  conviction  of  the  harmony  of  the  Apostles,  or,  of  all  Apostolic  writings, 
could  not  but  result  in  the  Christology  of  the  Synoptics  and  the  Acts  being  inter 
preted  in  the  light  of  John  and  Paul,  or  more  accurately,  in  that  of  the  philosophic 
Christology  held  to  be  attested  by  John  and  Paul.  It  has  been  up  to  the  present 
day  the  usual  fate  of  the  Synoptics,  and  with  them  of  the  sayings  of  Jesus,  to  be 
understood,  on  account  of  their  place  in  the  Canon,  in  accordance  with  the  caprices 
of  the  dogmatics  prevalent  at  the  time,  Pauline  and  Johannine  theology  having 
assigned  to  it  the  role  of  mediator.  The  u  lower  "  had  to  be  explained  by  the 
u  higher"  (see  even  Clemens  Alex,  with  his  criticism  of  the  "pneumatic",  the  spiritual, 
Fourth  Gospel,  as  compared  with  the  first  three).  In  older  times  men  transformed 
the  sense  right  off;  nowadays  they  speak  of  steps  which  lead  to  the  higher  teaching, 
and  they  dress  the  old  illusion  with  a  new  scientific  mantle. 
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the  cosmological  and  theological  tenets  which  had  been  borrowed 
from  the  religious  philosophy  of  the  age  to  serve  as  a  found 
ation  for  a  rational  Christian  theology.  The  adoption  of  the 
belief  in  the  divine  Logos  to  explain  the  genesis  and  history 
of  the  world  at  once  decided  the  means  by  which  also  the 
divine  dignity  and  sonship  of  the  Redeemer  were  alone  to  be 
denned.  1  In  this  procedure  the  theologians  themselves  had  no 
danger  to  fear  to  their  monotheism,  even  if  they  made  the 
Logos  more  than  a  product  of  the  creative  will  of  God.  Neither 
Justin,  Tatian,  nor  any  of  the  Apologists  or  Fathers  show  the 
slightest  anxiety  on  this  point.  For  the  infinite  substance,  rest 
ing  behind  the  world, — and  as  such  the  deity  was  conceived — 
could  display  and  unfold  itself  in  different  subjects.  It  could 
impart  its  own  inexhaustible  being  to  a  variety  of  bearers, 
without  thereby  being  emptied,  or  its  unity  being  dissolved 
(povxpwx  KZ^  omovopiav,  as  the  technical  expression  has  it). 2 
But,  lastly,  the  theologians  had  no  reason  to  fear  for  the  "  deity ' 
of  the  Christ  in  whom  the  incarnation  of  that  Logos  was  to  be 
viewed.  For  the  conception  of  the  Logos  was  capable  of  the 
most  manifold  contents,  and  its  dexterous  treatment  could  be 
already  supported  by  the  most  instructive  precedents.  This  con 
ception  could  be  adapted  to  every  change  and  accentuation  of 
the  religious  interest,  every  deepening  of  speculation,  as 

1  But  the  substitution  of  ihe  Logos  for  the,  otherwise  undefined,  spiritual  being 
(Trvevpat)  in  Christ  presented  another  very  great  advantage.     It  brought  to  an  end 
though  not  at  once  (see  Clemens  Alex.),  the  speculations  which  reckoned  the  heavenly 
personality    of    Christ    in    some    way  or  other  in  the  number  of  the  higher  angels 
or  conceived  it  as  one  s£on  among  many.    Through  the  definition  of  this  "  Spiritual 
Being"    as    Logos    his    transcendent    and    unique  dignity  was  firmly  outlined  and 
assured.  For  the  Logos  was  universally  accepted  as  the  Prius  logically  and  tempor 
ally,    and    the    causa    not    only    of  the  world,  but  also  of  all  powers,  ideas,  seons, 
and  angels.    He,  therefore,  did  not  belong — at  least  in  every  respect — to  their  order. 

2  Augustine  first  wrought  to  end  this  questionable  monotheism,  and  endeavoured 
to  treat  seriously  the  monotheism  of  the  living  God.     But  his  efforts  only  produced 
an  impression  in  the  West,  and  even  there  the  attempt  was  weakened  from  the  start 
by  a  faulty  respect  for  the  prevalent  Christology,  and  was  forced  to  entangle  itself 
in    absurd    formulas.     In    the    East    the    accommodating    Substance-Monotheism  of 
philosophy  remained  with  its  permission  of  a  plurality  of  divine  persons;  and  this 
doctrine    was  taught  with  such  naivety  and  simplicity,  that  the  Cappadocians,  <?.?-., 
proclaimed    the    Christian    conception    of    God    to    be    the  just  mean  between  the 
polytheism  of  the  heathens  and  the  monotheism  of  the  Jews. 
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well  as  to  all  the  needs  of  the  Cultus,  nay,  even  to  new  results 
of  Biblical  exegesis.  It  revealed  itself  gradually  to  be  a  vari 
able  quantity  of  the  most  accommodating  kind,  capable  of  being 
at  once  determined  by  any  new  factor  received  into  the  theolog 
ical  ferment.  It  even  admitted  contents  which  stood  in  the  most 
abrupt  contradiction  to  the  processes  of  thought  out  of  which 
the  conception  itself  had  sprung,  i.e.,  contents  which  almost 
completely  concealed  the  cosmological  genesis  of  the  conception. 
But  it  was  long  before  this  point  was  reached.  And  as  long 
as  it  was  not,  as  long  as  the  Logos  was  still  employed  as  the 
formula  under  which  was  comprehended  either  the  original  idea 
of  the  world,  or  the  rational  law  of  the  world,  many  did  not 
entirely  cease  to  mistrust  the  fitness  of  the  conception  to  establish 
the  divinity  of  Christ.  For  those,  finally,  could  not  but  seek 
to  perceive  the  full  deity  in  the  Redeemer,  who  reckoned  on 
a  deification  of  man.  Athanasius  first  made  this  possible  to 
them  by  his  explanation  of  the  Logos,  but  he  at  the  same  time 
began  to  empty  the  conception  of  its  original  cosmological  con 
tents.  And  the  history  of  Christology  from  Athanasius  to 
Augustine  is  the  history  of  the  displacing  of  the  Logos  con 
ception  by  the  other,  destitute  of  all  cosmical  contents,  of  the 
Son, — the  history  of  the  substitution  of  the  immanent  and 
absolute  trinity  for  the  economic  and  relative.  The  complete 
divinity  of  the  Son  was  thereby  secured,  but  in  the  form  of  a 
complicated  and  artificial  speculation,  which  neither  could  be 
maintained  without  reservation  before  the  tribunal  of  the  science 
of  the  day,  nor  could  claim  the  support  of  an  ancient  tradition. 
But  the  first  formulated  opposition  to  the  Logos  Christology 
did  not  spring  from  anxiety  for  the  complete  divinity  of  Christ, 
or  even  from  solicitude  for  monotheism;  it  was  rather  called 
forth  by  interest  in  the  evangelical,  the  Synoptic,  idea  of  Christ. 
With  this  was  combined  the  attack  on  the  use  of  Platonic 
philosophy  in  Christian  doctrine.  The  first  public  and  literary 
opponents  of  the  Christian  Logos-speculations,  therefore,  did  not 
escape  the  reproach  of  depreciating,  if  not  of  destroying,  the 
dignity  of  the  Redeemer.  It  was  only  in  the  subsequent  period, 
in  a  second  phase  of  the  controversy,  that  these  opponents  of 
the  Logos  Christology  were  able  to  fling  back  the  reproach  at 
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its  defenders.  With  the  Monarchians  the  first  subject  of  interest 
was  the  man  Jesus;  then  came  monotheism  and  the  divine 
dignity  of  Christ.  From  this  point,  however,  the  whole  theo 
logical  interpretation  of  the  two  first  articles  of  the  rule  of  faith, 
was  again  gradually  involved  in  controversy.  In  so  far  as  they 
were  understood  to  refute  a  crude  docetism  and  the  severance 
of  Jesus  and  Christ  they  were  confirmed.  But  did  not  the  doc 
trine  of  a  heavenly  aeon,  rendered  incarnate  in  the  Redeemer, 
contain  another  remnant  of  the  old  Gnostic  leaven?  Did  not 
the  sending  forth  of  the  Logos  (Trpofiohvi  TOV  hdyou)  to  create 
the  world  recall  the  emanation  of  the  aeons?  Was  not  ditheism 
set  up,  if  two  divine  beings  were  to  be  worshipped?  Not  only 
were  the  uncultured  Christian  laity  driven  to  such  criticisms, — 
for  what  did  they  understand  by  the  "  economic  mode  of  the 
existence  of  God"? — but  also  all  those  theologians  who  refused 
to  give  any  place  to  Platonic  philosophy  in  Christian  dogmatics, 
A  conflict  began  which  lasted  for  more  than  a  century,  in 
certain  branches  of  it  for  almost  two  centuries.  Who  opened 
it,  or  first  assumed  the  aggressive,  we  know  not.  The  contest 
engages  our  deepest  interest  in  different  respects,  and  can  be 
described  from  different  points  of  view.  We  cannot  regard  it, 
indeed,  directly  as  a  fight  waged  by  theology  against  a  still 
enthusiastic  conception  of  religion;  for  the  literary  opponents 
of  the  Logos  Christology  were  no  longer  enthusiasts,  but,  rather, 
from  the  very  beginning  their  declared  enemies.  Nor  was  it 
directly  a  war  of  the  theologians  against  the  laity,  for  it 
was  not  laymen,  but  only  theologians  who  had  adopted  the 
creed  of  the  laity,  who  opposed  their  brethren.  l  We  must 

1  The  Alogi  opposed  the  Montanists  and  all  prophecy;  conversely  the  western 
representatives  of  the  Logos  Christology,  Irenaeus,  Tertullian  and  Hippolytus  were 
Chiliasts.  But  this  feature  makes  no  change  in  the  fact  that  the  incorporation  of 
the  Logos  Christology  and  the  fading  away  of  eschatological  apocalyptic  hopes 
went  hand  in  hand.  Theologians  were  able  to  combine  inconsistent  beliefs  for  a 
time;  but  for  the  great  mass  of  the  laity  in  the  East  the  mystery  of  the  person  of 
Christ  took  the  place  of  the  Christ  who  was  to  have  set  up  his  visible  Kingdom 
of  glory  upon  earth.  See  especially  the  refutation  of  the  Chiliasts  by  Origen 
(TTspt  <xp%.  II.  n)  and  Dionysius  Alex.  (Euseb.  H.  E.  VII.  24,  25).  The  continued 
embodiment  in  new  visions  of  those  eschatological  hopes  and  apocalyptic  fancies 
by  the  monks  and  laymen  of  later  times,  proved  that  the  latter  could  not  make 
the  received  mystery  of  dogma  fruitful  for  their  practical  religion. 
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describe  it  as  the  strenuous  effort  of  Stoic  Platonism  to  obtain 
supremacy  in  the  theology  of  the  Church ;  the  victory  of  Plato 
over  Zeno  and  Aristotle  in  Christian  science ;  the  history  of 
the  displacement  of  the  historical  by  the  pre-existent  Christ,  of 
the  Christ  of  reality  by  the  Christ  of  thought,  in  dogmatics; 
finally,  as  the  victorious  attempt  to  substitute  the  mystery  of 
the  person  of  Christ  for  the  person  Himself,  and,  by  means  of 
a  theological  formula  unintelligible  to  them,  to  put  the  laity  with 
their  Christian  faith  under  guardians — a  state  desired  and  indeed 
required  by  them  to  an  increasing  extent.  When  the  Logos 
Christology  obtained  a  complete  victory,  the  traditional  view  of 
the  Supreme  deity  as  one  person,  and,  along  with  this,  every 
thought  of  the  real  and  complete  human  personality  of  the 
Redeemer  was  in  fact  condemned  as  being  intolerable  in  the 
Church.  Its  place  was  taken  by  "the  nature"  [of  Christ], 
which  without  "the  person"  is  simply  a  cipher.  The  defeated 
party  had  right  on  its  side,  but  had  not  succeeded  in  making 
its  Christology  agree  with  its  conception  of  the  object  and 
result  of  the  Christian  religion.  This  was  the  very  reason  of 
its  defeat.  A  religion  which  promised  its  adherents  that  their 
nature  would  be  rendered  divine,  could  only  be  satisfied  by  a 
redeemer  who  in  his  own  person  had  deified  human  nature.  If, 
after  the  gradual  fading  away  of  eschatological  hopes,  the  above 
prospect  was  held  valid,  then  those  were  right  who  worked 
out  this  view  of  the  Redeemer. 

In  accordance  with  an  expression  coined  by  Tertullian,  we 
understand  by  Monarchians  the  representatives  of  strict,  not 
economic,  monotheism  in  the  ancient  Church.  In  other  words, 
they  were  theologians  who  held  firmly  by  the  dignity  of  Jesus 
as  Redeemer,  but  at  the  same  time  would  not  give  up  the 
personal,  the  numerical,  unity  of  God ;  and  who  therefore 
opposed  the  speculations  which  had  led  to  the  adoption  of  the 
duality  or  trinity  of  the  godhead.  l  In  order  rightly  to  under- 

1  This  definition  is,  in  truth,  too  narrow;  for  at  least  a  section,  if  not  all,  of 
the  so-called  Dynamistic  Monarchians  recognised,  besides  God,  the  Spirit  as  eternal 
Son  of  God,  and  accordingly  assumed  two  Hypostases.  But  they  did  not  see  in 
Jesus  an  incarnation  of  this  Holy  Spirit,  and  they  were  therefore  monarchian  in 
their  doctrine  of  Christ.  Besides,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  name  of  Monarchians  was 
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stand  their  position  in  the  history  of  the  genesis  of  the  dogma 
tics  of  the  Church,  it  is  decisive,  as  will  have  been  already 
clear  from  the  above,  that  they  only  came  to  the  front, 
after  the  anti-gnostic  understanding  of  the  baptismal  confession 
had  been  substantially  assured  in  the  Church.  It  results  from 
this  that  they  are,  generally  speaking,  to  be  criticised  as  men 
who  appeared  on  the  soil  of  Catholicism,  and  that  therefore, 
apart  from  the  points  clearly  in  dispute,  we  must  suppose  agree 
ment  between  them  and  their  opponents.  It  is  not  superfluous 
to  recall  this  expressly.  The  confusion  to  which  the  failure  to 
note  this  presupposition  has  led  and  still  continually  leads  may 
be  seen,  e.g.,  in  the  relative  section  in  Dorner's  History  of  the 
development  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ,  or  in 

not  applied  in  the  ancient  Church  to  these,  but  only  to  the  theologians  who  taught 
that  there  was  in  Christ  an  incarnation  of  God  the  Father  Himself.  It  was  not 
extended  to  the  earlier  Dynamistic  Monarchians,  because,  so  far  as  we  know,  the 
question  whether  God  consisted  of  one  or  more  persons  did  not  enter  into  the 
dispute  with  them.  In  a  wider  sense,  the  Monarchians  could  be  taken  also  to 
include  the  Arians,  and  all  those  theologians,  who,  while  they  recognised  the  personal 
independence  of  a  divine  nature  in  Christ,  yet  held  this  nature  to  have  been  one 
created  by  God ;  in  any  case,  the  Arians  were  undoubtedly  connected  with  Paul  of 
Samosata  through  Lucian.  However,  it  is  not  advisable  to  extend  the  conception 
so  widely;  for,  firstly,  we  would  thus  get  too  far  away  from  the  old  classification,  and, 
secondly,  it  is  not  to  be  overlooked  that,  even  in  the  case  of  the  most  thorough 
going  Arians,  their  Christology  reacted  on  their  doctrine  of  God,  and  their  strict 
Monotheism  was  to  some  extent  modified.  Hence,  both  on  historical  and  logical 
grounds,  it  is  best  for  our  purpose  to  understand  by  Monarchians  those  theologians 
exclusively  who  perceived  in  Jesus  either  a  man  filled,  in  a  unique  way,  with  the 
Spirit,  or  an  incarnation  of  God  the  Father;  with  the  reservation,  that  the  former 
in  certain  of  their  groups  regarded  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  divine  Hypostasis,  and  were 
accordingly  no  longer  really  Monarchians  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term.  For  the 
rest,  the  expression  "Monarchiaas"  is  in  so  far  inappropriate  as  their  opponents 
would  also  have  certainly  maintained  the  "monarchia"  of  God.  See  Tertulli.,  Adv. 
Prax.  3  f. ;  Epiphan.  H.  62.  3  :  ov  •jrohv&e'i'aiv  sla-yyov/teQa,  «AA*  ^cvap%/#v  xypurTOpev. 
They  would  even  have  cast  back  at  the  Monarchians  the  reproach  that  they  were  destroy 
ing  the  monarchy.  <*'H  ^ovap%/a  TOV  ®eou  "  was  in  the  second  century  a  standing 
title  in  the  polemics  of  the  theologians  against  polytheists  and  Gnostics — see  the 
passages  collected  from  Justin,  Tatian,  Irenaeus  etc.  by  Constant  in  his  Ep.  Dionysii 
adv.  Sabell.  (Routh,  Reliq.  Sacne  III.,  p.  385  f.).  Tertullian  has  therefore  by  no 
means  used  the  term  "Monarchians"  as  if  he  were  thus  directly  branding  his 
opponents  as  heretical;  he  rather  names  them  by  their  favourite  catch-word  in  a 
spirit  of  irony  (Adv.  Prax  10;  "vanissimi  Monarchiani").  The  name  was  therefore 
not  really  synonymous  with  a  form  of  heresy  in  the  ancient  Church,  even  if  here 
and  there  it  was  applied  to  the  opponents  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
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Krawutzcky's  study  on  the  origin  of  the  Didache. l  The  so- 
called  Dynamistic  Monarchians  have  had  especially  to  suffer 
from  this  criticism,  their  teaching  being  comfortably  disposed 
of  as  "Ebionitic".  However,  imperative  as  it  certainly  is,  in 
general,  to  describe  the  history  of  Monarchianism  without  refer 
ence  to  the  ancient  pre-Catholic  controversies,  and  only  to  bring 
in  the  history  of  Montanism  with  great  caution,  still  many  facts 
observed  in  reference  to  the  earliest  bodies  of  Monarchians  that 
come  clearly  before  us,  seem  to  prove  that  they  bore  features 
which  must  be  characterised  as  pre-Catholic,  but  not  un-Catholic. 
This  is  especially  true  of  their  attitude  to  certain  books  of  the 
New  Testament.  Undoubtedly  we  have  reason  even  here  to 
complain  of  the  scantiness  and  uncertainty  of  our  historical 
material.  The  Church  historians  have  attempted  to  bury  or 
distort  the  true  history  of  Monarchianism  to  as  great  an  extent 
as  they  passed  over  and  obscured  that  of  the  so-called  Monta 
nism.  At  a  very  early  date,  if  not  in  the  first  stages  of  the 
controversy,  they  read  Ebionitism  and  Gnosticism  into  the  theses 
of  their  opponents ;  they  attempted  to  discredit  their  theological 
works  as  products  of  a  specific  secularisation,  or  as  travesties, 
of  Christianity,  and  they  sought  to  portray  the  Monarchians 
themselves  as  renegades  who  had  abandoned  the  rule  of  faith 
and  the  Canon.  By  this  kind  of  polemics  they  have  made  it 
difficult  for  after  ages  to  decide,  among  other  things,  whether 
certain  peculiarities  of  Monarchian  bodies  in  dealing  with  the 
Canon  of  the  N.  T.  writings  spring  from  a  period  when  there 
was  as  yet  no  N.  T.  Canon  in  the  strict  Catholic  sense,  or 
whether  these  characteristics  are  to  be  regarded  as  deviations 
from  an  already  settled  authority,  and  therefore  innovations. 
Meanwhile,  looking  to  the  Catholicity  of  the  whole  character 
of  Monarchian  movements,  and,  further,  to  the  fact  that  no 
opposition  is  recorded  as  having  been  made  by  them  to  the 
N.  T.  Canon  after  its  essential  contents  and  authority  appear 
to  have  been  established;  considering,  finally,  that  the  Monta- 
nists,  and  even  the  Marcionites  and  Gnostics,  were  very  early 
charged  with  attempts  on  the  Catholic  Canon,  we  need  no  longer 

1    See  Theol.  Quartalschr.   1884,  p.   547  ff.  Krawutzcky  holds  the  Didache  to  be 
at  once  Ebionitic  and  Theodotian. 
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doubt  that  the  Monarchian  deviations  point  exclusively  to  a  time 
when  no  such  Canon  existed;  and  that  other  " heresies",  to  be 
met  with  in  the  older  groups,  are  to  be  criticised  on  the  under 
standing  that  the  Church  was  becoming,  but  not  yet  become, 
Catholic.  ' 

The  history  of  Monarchianism  is  no  clearer  than  its  rise  in 
the  form  of  particular  theological  tendencies.  Here  also  we  have 
before  us,  at  the  present  day,  only  scanty  fragments.  We  cannot 
always  trace  completely  even  the  settled  distinction  between 
Dynamistic — better,  Adoptian — and  Modalistic  Monarchianism  ; 2 
between  the  theory  that  made  the  power  or  Spirit  of  God  dwell 
in  the  man  Jesus,  and  the  view  that  sees  in  Him  the  incarnation 
of  the  deity  Himself. 3 

Certainly  the  common  element,  so  far  as  there  was  one,  of 
the  Monarchian  movements,  lay  in  the  form  of  the  conception 
of  God,  the  distinguishing  feature,  in  the  idea  of  revelation. 
But  all  the  phenomena  under  this  head  cannot  be  classified 
with  certainty,  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  most  numerous  and 
important  " systems"  exist  in  a  very  shaky  tradition.  A  really 
reliable  division  of  the  Monarchianism  that  in  all  its  forms 
rejected  the  idea  of  a  physical  fatherhood  of  God,  and  only 
saw  thvi  Son  of  God  in  the  historical  Jesus,  is  impossible  on 
the  strength  of  the  authorities  up  till  now  known  to  us. 
Apart  from  a  fragment  or  two  we  only  possess  accounts  by 
opponents.  The  chronology,  again,  causes  a  special  difficulty. 
Much  labour  has  been  spent  upon  it  since  the  discovery  of  the 
Philosophumena;  but  most  of  the  details  have  remained  very 
uncertain.  The  dates  of  the  Alogi,  Artemas,  Praxeas,  Sabel- 
lius,  the  Antiochian  Synods  against  Paul  of  Samosata,  etc.,  have 
not  yet  been  firmly  settled.  The  concise  remarks  on  the  sub 
ject  in  what  follows  rest  on  independent  labours.  Finally,  we 

1  It    is    very    remarkable    that    Irenceus  has  given  us  no  hint  in  his  great  work 
of  a  Monarchian  controversy  in  the  Church. 

2  It    was    pointed    out    above,    (Vol.    L,  p.   193)  and  will  be  argued  more  fully 
later  on,  that  the  different  Christologies  could  pass  into  one  another. 

3  We  have  already  noticed,  Vol.  I.,  p.   195,  that  we  can  only  speak  of  a  naive 
Modalism    in    the  earlier  periods;  Modalism  first  appeared  as  an  exclusive  doctrine 
at  the  close  of  the  second  century  j  see  under. 
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are  badly  informed  even  as  to  the  geographical  range  of  the 
controversies.  We  may,  however,  suppose,  with  great  probability, 
that  at  one  time  or  other  a  conflict  took  place  in  all  centres  of 
Christianity  in  the  Empire.  But  a  connected  history  cannot  be  given. 

2.      The  Secession  of  Dynamistic  Monarchianism  or 
Adoptianism. 

(a).    The  so-called  Alogi  in  Asia  Minor.  l 

Epiphanius  "  and  Philastrius  (H.  60)  know,  from  the  Syntagma 
of  Hippolytus,  of  a  party  to  which  the  latter  had  given  the 
nickname  of  "Alogi".  Hippolytus  had  recorded  that  its  mem 
bers  rejected  the  Gospel  and  the  Apocalypse  of  John, 3  attri 
buting  these  books  to  Cerinthus,  and  had  not  recognised  the 
Logos  of  God  to  whom  the  Holy  Spirit  had  borne  witness  in 
the  Gospel.  Hippolytus,  the  most  prolific  of  the  opponents  of 
the  heretics,  wrote,  besides  his  Syntagma,  a  special  work  against 
these  men  in  defence  of  the  Johannine  writings;  4  and  he  per- 

1  Merkel,  Aufklarung  der  Slreitigkeiten  der  Aloger,  1782:  Heinichen,  De  Alogis, 
18295  Olshausen,  Echtheit  der  vier  Kanonischen  Evangelien,  p.  241  f. ;  Schwegler, 
Montanismus,  p.  265  ff.  etc.;  Volkmar,  Hippolytus,  p.  112  f.;  Dollinger,  Hippolytus 
u.  Kallistus,  p.  229  f.  5  Lipsius,  Quellenkritik  des  Epiphanius,  p.  23  f.,  233  f . ; 
Harnack  in  d.  Ztschr.  f.  d.  histor.  Theol.  1874,  p.  166  f. ;  Lipsius,  Quellen  der 
altesten  Ketzergeschichte,  p.  93  f.,  214  f. ;  Zahn  in  d.  Ztschr.  fur  die  histor.  Theol., 
1875,  p.  72  f. ;  Caspari,  Quellen  III.,  p.  377  f.,  398  f.,  Soyres,  Montanism,  p.  49  f. ; 
Bonwetsch,  Montanismus  vv.  11.;  Iwanzov-Platonov,  Haresien  und  Schismen  der 
drei  ersten  Jahr.  I,  p.  233  f. ;  Zahn,  Gesch.  d.  N.  T.  Kanons  I.,  p.  220  ff.;  Harnack, 
das  N.  T.  urn  d.  J.  200,  p.  38  ff.;  Jiilicher,  Theol.  Lit.  Ztg.,  1889,  No.  7;  Salmon 
i.  Hermathena.  1892,  p.  161  ff. 

"  Haer.  51;  after  him  Augustine  H.  30,  PrDedest.  H.  30  etc.  The  statement  of 
the  Prsedest.  that  a  Bishop  named  Philo  refuted  the  Alogi  is  worthless.  Whether 
the  choice  of  the  name  was  due  to  the  Alexandrian  Jew  is  unknown. 

3  Nothing  is  reported  as  to  the  Letters.      Epiphanius  is  perhaps  right  in  represent 
ing    that   they  were  also  rejected  (I.e.  ch.  34);  but  perhaps  they  were  not  involved 
in  the  discussion. 

4  See  the  list  of  writings  on  the  statue  of  Hippolytus:   vTrsp  rov  XKTOL  icaotv[y]yiv 
evctyyehiov    KOCI    XTTOKIXA.V^SUI;;    and    Ebed    Jesu,    catal.    7  (Assemani,  Bibl.  Orient. 
III.     I,  15):    ''Apologia    pro    apocalypsi    et  evangelic  Johannis  apostoli  et  evange- 
listae."     Besides    this    Hippolytus  wrote:  "Capita  adversus  Caium,"  a  Roman  sym 
pathiser    with    the    Alogi.     Of   this    writing    a  few  fragments  have  been  preserved 
(Gwynn,  Hermathena  VI.,  p.  397  f . ;  Harnack,  Texte  und  Unters.  VI.  3,  p.  121  ff.; 
Zahn,  Gesch.  des  N.  T.  Kanons,  II.,  p.  973  ff. 
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haps  also  attacked  them  in  another  work  aimed  at  all  Monarchi- 
ans.  l  The  character  of  the  party  can  still  be  defined,  in  its 
main  features,  from  the  passages  taken  by  Epiphanius  from 
these  writings,  due  regard  being  given  to  Irenaeus  III.  11,9. 
The  Christological  problem  seems  not  to  have  occupied  a  fore 
most  place  in  the  discussion,  but  rather,  the  elimination  of  all 
docetic  leaven,  and  the  attitude  to  prophecy.  The  non-descript, 
the  Alogi,  were  a  party  of  the  radical,  anti-montanist,  opposi 
tion  in  Asia  Minor,  existing  within  the  Church — so  radical  that 
they  refused  to  recognise  the  Montanist  communities  as  Christian. 
They  wished  to  have  all  prophecy  kept  out  of  the  Church;  in 
this  sense  they  were  decided  contemners  of  the  Spirit  (Iren.  I.e. ; 
Epiph.  51,  ch.  35).  This  attitude  led  them  to  an  historical 
criticism  of  the  two  Johannine  books,  the  one  of  which  con 
tained  Christ's  announcement  of  the  Paraclete,  a  passage  which 
Montanus  had  made  the  most  of  for  his  own  ends,  while  the 
other  imparted  prophetic  revelations.  They  came  to  the  con 
clusion,  on  internal  grounds,  that  these  books  could  not  be 
genuine,  that  they  were  composed  "  in  the  name  of  John " 
(sis  ovofta  'luavvov  ch.  3,  1 8),  and  that  by  Cerinthus 
(ch.  3,  4,);  the  books  ought  not  therefore  to  be  received  in  the 

1  It  is  certain  that  Epiphanius,  besides  the  relative  section  of  the  Syntagma,  also 
copied  at  least  a  second  writing  against  the  "Alogi",  and  it  is  probable  that  this 
likewise  came  from  Hippolytus.  The  date  of  its  composition  can  still  be  pretty 
accurately  determined  from  Epiphan.  H.  31,  ch.  33.  It  was  written  about  A.D.  234  5 
for  Epiphanius1  authority  closes  the  period  of  the  Apostles  93  years  after  the 
Ascension,  and  remarks  that  since  that  date  112  years  had  elapsed.  Lipsius  has 
obtained  another  result,  but  only  by  an  emendation  of  the  text  which  is  unnecessary 
(see  Quellen  der  altesten  Ketzergeschichte,  p.  109  f.).  Hippolytus  treats  his  un 
named  opponents  as  contemporaries  5  but  a  closer  examination  shows  that  he  only 
knew  them  from  their  writings — of  which  there  were  several  (see  ch.  33),  and  there 
fore  knew  nothing  by  personal  observation  of  the  conditions  under  which  they 
appeared.  A  certain  criterion  of  the  age  of  these  writings,  and  therefore  of  the 
party  itself,  is  given  by  the  fact  that,  at  the  time  when  the  latter  flourished,  the 
only  Church  at  Thyatira  was,  from  their  own  testimony,  Montanist,  while  the 
above-mentioned  authority  was  already  able  to  tell  of  a  rising  catholic  Church,  and 
of  other  Christian  communities  in  that  place.  A  Christian  of  Thyatira,  by  name 
Papylus,  appears  in  the  Martyrium  Carpi  et  Papyli  (see  Harnack,  Texte  u.  Unters. 
HI.  3>  4)-  The  date  when  this  movement  in  Asia  Minor  flourished  can  be  dis 
covered  more  definitely,  however,  by  a  combination,  proved  by  Zahn  to  be  justified, 
of  the  statements  of  Hippolytus  and  Irenaeus  III.  n.  9.  According  to  this,  the 
party  existed  in  Asia  Minor,  A.D.  170 — 180. 
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Church  (ch.  3  :  ovx  afyx  aura  (pxvtv  sJvai  sv  sxx^vip).  The 
Gospel  was  charged  with  containing  what  was  untrue  ;  it  contra 
dicted  the  other  Gospels,  J  and  gave  a  quite  different  and,  in 
deed,  a  notoriously  false  order  of  events  ;  it  was  devoid  of  any 
sort  of  arrangement;  it  omitted  important  facts  and  inserted 
new  ones  which  were  inconsistent  with  the  Synoptic  Gospels  ; 
and  it  was  docetic.  2  Against  the  Apocalypse  it  was  alleged, 
above  all,  that  its  contents  were  often  unintelligible,  nay,  ab 
surd  and  untrue  (ch.  32  —  34).  They  ridiculed  the  seven  angels 
and  seven  trumpets,  and  the  four  angels  by  the  Euphrates  ; 
and  on  Rev.  II.  18,  they  supposed  that  there  was  no  Christian 
community  in  Thyatira  at  the  time,  and  that  accordingly  the 
Epistle  was  fictitious.  Moreover,  the  objections  to  the  Gospel 
must  also  have  included  the  charge  (ch.  18)  that  it  favoured 
Docetism,  seeing  that  it  passed  at  once  from  the  incarnation 
of  the  Logos  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  of  Christ.  In  this 
connection  they  attacked  the  expression  "  Logos"  for  the  Son 
of  God  ;  3  indeed,  they  scented  Gnosticism  in  it,  contrasted 
John  I.  with  the  beginning  of  Mark's  Gospel,  4  and  arrived  at 
the  result,  that  writings  whose  contents  were  partly  docetic, 
partly  sensuously  Jewish  and  unworthy  of  God,  must  have  been 
composed  by  Cerinthus,  the  gnosticising  Judaist.  In  view  of  this 
fact  it  is  extremely  surprising  to  notice  how  mildly  the  party 
was  criticised  and  treated  by  Irenaeus  as  well  as  by  Hippolytus. 
The  former  distipguishes  them  sharply  from  the  declared 
heretics.  He  places  them  on  a  line  with  the  Schismatics,  who 
gave  up  communion  with  the  Church  on  account  of  the  hypo- 


1  Epiph.  LI.,  ch.  4  :  tyxo-xovirt  oV/  ov  trvfj-tycaveH  TX  fitfihix  TOV  'Icaxvvov  role,  Ao<- 
To7?    xTTotrTohofi;,  ch.   18:  TO  evxyys&tov  TO  sts  '6vo[j.x  "luxwov  ^SV^STXI  .  .  .  hsyov&i 
TO  \XTX    'Iwavvijv    evxyyeAiov,    sTreiS^    M  TX  KVTX  Tolt;  XTTOS-TO^OI^  'styy,  xdid$ETOv 
Hvxt. 

2  Epiphanius    has    preserved    for   us  in  part  the  criticism  of  the  Alogi  on  John 
I.  II.,  and  on  the  Johannine  chronology  (ch.  3,  4,  15,  18,  22,  26,  28,  29).  In  their 
conception  the  Gospel  of  John  precluded  the  human  birth  and  development  of  Jesus. 

*  Epiph.  LI.  3,  28:  TOV  Ac'ycv  TOU  ®sov  XTTO^X^^OVTXI  TOV  Six  *lcaxvvyv  xypv%- 
devTX. 

4  Epiph.  LI.,  ch.  6:  hiyovtriv  'iJov  SevTepov  evxyysAiov  irspi  XpiirTOv  ryfj.x'ivov 

xxi  ov$x(J,ov  xvudev  Agyov  TJJV  yevvyo-iv  aAAa,  Qya-tv,  'Ev  rw  'j--5- — -'d-  -- 

-xvevuLx  '«7r'  auTOv  xact  tyuvy-  OVTOG  SITTIV  6  vios  6  xyxTr^Toi;,  'sty 
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crites  to  be  found  in  it.  He  approves  of  their  decided  opposition 
to  all  pseudo-prophetic  nonsense,  and  he  only  complains  that 
in  their  zeal  against  the  bad  they  had  also  fought  against  the 
good,  and  had  sought  to  eject  all  prophecy.  In  short,  he  feels 
that  between  them  and  the  Montanists,  whom  likewise  he  did 
not  look  on  as  heretics,  l  he  held  the  middle  position  maintained 
by  the  Church.  And  so  with  Hippolytus.  The  latter,  apart 
from  features  which  he  could  not  but  blame,  confirms  the  con 
formity  to  the  Church,  claimed  by  the  party  itself  (ch.  3),  and 
conspicuous  in  their  insistence  on  the  harmony  of  the  Scriptures 
(rvftQuvix  TWV  pifihuv).  2  He  nowhere  sets  them  on  a  line  with 
Cerinthus,  Ebion,  etc.,  and  he  has  undoubtedly  treated  even 
their  Christological  views,  on  which  Irenaeus  had  communicated 
no  information,  more  mildly,  because  he  found  so  much  in  them 
of  an  anti-docetic,  anti-montanistic  nature,  with  which  he  could 
agree.  But  what  was  their  teaching  as  to  Christ  ?  If  Lipsius  3 
were  correct  in  his  opinion  that  the  Alogi  only  saw  in  Jesus 
a  man  naturally  procreated,  that  they  only  pretended  to  hold 
by  the  current  doctrine,  then  the  attitude  to  them  of  Irenaeus 
and  Hippolytus  would  be  incomprehensible.  But  our  authority 
gives  no  support  to  such  a  view.  It  rather  shows  plainly  that 
the  Alogi  recognised  the  first  three  Gospels,  and  consequently 
the  miraculous  birth  from  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  virgin.  They 
placed,  however,  the  chief  emphasis  on  the  human  life  of  Jesus, 
on  his  birth,  baptism,  and  temptation  as  told  by  the  Synoptics, 
and  for  this  very  reason  rejected  the  formula  of  the  Logos,  as 
well  as  the  "birth  from  above",  i.e.,  the  eternal  generation  of 
Christ.  The  equipment  of  Christ  at  his  baptism  was  to  them, 
in  view  of  Mark,  ch.  I.,  of  crucial  importance  (see  p.  16,  Note  4) 
and  thus  they  would  assume,  without  themselves  making  use 
of  the  phrase  "a  mere  man"  (bihoq  MpUTTog),  an  advancement 


1  This  milder  criticism  —  and  neither  Montanists  nor  Alogi  stand  in  Irenaeus1 
catalogue  of  heretics  —  naturally  did  not  prevent  the  view  that  those  "unhappy 
people"  had  got  into  an  extremely  bad  position  by  their  opposition  to  the  prophetic 
activity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  Church,  and  had  fallen  into  the  unforgivable  sin  against 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

"    In  Epiph.  LI.,  ch.  4  :  SoxoSffi  x.cti  HI/TO}  rot  'foot  ^/-t7 
3    Quellen,  p.   102  f.,  112. 
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y)     of    the    Christ,    ordained   at   his    baptism   to    be    Son 
of  God.  l 

The  earliest  opponents  known  to  us  of  the  Logos  Christ- 
ology  were  men  whose  adherence  to  the  position  of  the 
Church  in  Asia  Minor  was  strongly  marked.  This  attitude  of 
theirs  was  exhibited  in  a  decided  antagonism  both  to  the  Gnosti 
cism,  say,  of  Cerinthus,  and  to  "  Kataphrygian  "  prophecy.  In 
their  hostility  to  the  latter  they  anticipated  the  development  of 
the  Church  by  about  a  generation  ;  while  rejecting  all  prophecy 
and  "  gifts  of  the  Spirit"  (ch.  35),  they,  in  doing  so,  gave  the 
clearest  revelation  of  their  Catholic  character.  Since  they  did 
not  believe  in  an  age  of  the  Paraclete,  nor  entertain  material 
istic  hopes  about  the  future  state,  they  could  not  reconcile 
themselves  to  the  Johannine  writings;  and  their  attachment  to 
the  conception  of  Christ  in  the  Synoptics  led  them  to  reject 
the  Gospel  of  the  Logos.  An  explicitly  Church  party  could 
not  have  ventured  to  promulgate  such  views,  if  they  had  been 
confronted  by  a  Canon  already  closed,  and  giving  a  fixed  place 
to  these  Johannine  books.  The  uncompromising  criticism,  both 
internal  and  external  —  as  in  the  hypothesis  of  the  Cerinthian 
authorship  —  to  which  these  were  subjected,  proves  that,  when 
the  party  arose,  no  Catholic  Canon  existed  as  yet  in  Asia  Minor, 
and  that,  accordingly,  the  movement  was  almost  as  ancient  as 
that  of  the  Montanists,  which  it  followed  very  closely.  2  On  this 

1  It    is    not    quite    certain  whether    we  may  appeal  to  the  words  in  Epiph.  LI., 
ch.    1  8  (20):   vo/u/^cvTf?  otKQ  Mxpixt;  xotl  dsvpo  Xpurrov  KUTOV  KOttela-ftoti  xoti  vidv  ®eov, 
xcci    stvoti    n&v    Trporepov    4>/Acv  ccvQpcaTrov,  KOLTOL  vrpoxoTryv  $%  elhyfysvcci  ryv  rov  ®sov 
Trpoa-yyopiccv. 

2  As  regards  the  problem  of  the  origin  and  gradual  reception  of  the  Johannine 
writings,  and  especially  of  the  Gospel,  their  use  by  Montanus,  and  their  abrupt  rejection 
by  the  Alogi,  are  of  the    greatest  significance,  especially  when  we  bear  in  mind  the 
Churchly  character  of  the  latter.  The  rise  of  such  an  opposition  in  the  very  region  in 
which  the  Gospel  undoubtedly  first  came  to  light;  the  application  to  the  fourth  of  a 
standard  derived  from  the  Synoptic  Gospels;  the  denial  without  scruple,  of  its  apostolic 
origin;    are    facts    which    it    seems  to  me  have,  at  the  present  day,  not  been  duly 
appreciated.  We  must  not  weaken  their  force  by  an  appeal  to  the  dogmatic  character 
of   the    criticism    practised    by    the    Alogi  ;    the    attestation    of   the   Gospel   cannot 
have    been    convincing,    if   such    a  criticism  was  ventured  on  in  the  Church.     But 
the    Alogi    distinctly  denied  to  John  and  ascribed  to  Cerinthus  the  Apocalypse  as 
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understanding,  the  party  had  a  legitimate  place  within  the  devel 
oping  Catholic  Church,  and  only  so  can  we  explain  the  criti 
cism  which  their  writings  encountered  in  the  period  immediately 
succeeding.  Meanwhile,  the  first  express  opposition  with  which 
we  are  acquainted  to  the  Logos  Christology  was  raised  within 
the  Church,  by  a  party  which,  yet,  must  be  conceived  by  us 
to  have  been  in  many  respects  specifically  secularised.  For  the 
radical  opposition  to  Montanism,  and  the  open,  and  at  the  same 
time  jesting,  criticism  on  the  Apocalypse,  l  can  only  be  so  re 
garded.  Yet  the  preference  of  the  Logos  Christology  to  others 
is  itself  indeed,  as  Celsus  teaches,  a  symptom  of  secularisation 
and  innovation  in  the  creed.  The  Alogi  attacked  it  on  this 
ground  when  they  took  it  as  promoting  Gnosticism  (Docetism). 
But  they  also  tried  to  refute  the  Logos  Doctrine  and  the  Logos 
Gospel  on  historical  grounds,  by  a  reference  to  the  Synoptic 
Gospels.  The  representatives  of  this  movement  were,  as  far  as 
we  know,  the  first  to  undertake  witJiin  the  Church  a  historical 
criticism,  ^vorthy  of  the  name,  of  the  Christian  Scriptures  and 
the  Church  tradition.  They  first  confronted  John's  Gospel  with 
the  Synoptics,,  and  found  numerous  contradictions;  Epiphanius, — 
and  probably,  before  him,  Hippolytus, — called  them,  therefore, 
word-hunters  (Af£/0)jp0uvT£$  H.  51,  ch.  34).  They  and  their  oppo 
nents  could  retort  on  each  other  the  charge  of  introducing 
innovations ;  but  we  cannot  mistake  the  fact  that  the  larger 
proportion  of  innovations  is  to  be  looked  for  on  the  side  of 
the  Alogi.  How  long  the  latter  held  their  ground;  how,  when, 
and  by  whom  they  were  expelled  from  the  Church  in  Asia 
Minor,  we  do  not  know. 


well  as  the  Gospel.  Of  Cerinthus  we  know  far  too  little  to  be  justified  in  sharing 
in  the  holy  horror  of  the  Church  Fathers.  But  even  if  the  above  hypothesis  is 
false,  and  it  is  in  fact  very  probable  that  it  is,  yet  the  very  fact  that  it  could  be 
set  up  by  Churchmen  is  instructive  enough;  for  it  shows  us,  what  we  do  not  know 
from  any  other  source,  that  the  Johannine  writings  met  with,  and  had  to  overcome, 
opposition  in  their  birth-place. 

1  The  Roman  Caius  took  over  this  criticism  from  them,  as  is  shown  by  Hip. 
polytus'  Cap.  adv.  Caium.  But,  like  Theodotus,  to  be  mentioned  presently,  he 
rejected  the  view  of  the  Alogi  as  regards  John's  Gospel. 
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(b).    The    Roman    Adoptians.— Theodotus    the    leather-worker 

and    his  party:  Asclepiodotus,  Hermophilus,   Apollonides, 

Theodotus  the  money-changer,  and  also  the 

Artemonites.  1 

Towards  the  end  of  the  episcopate  of  Eleutherus,  or  at  the 
beginning  of  that  of  Victor  (±  190)  there  came  from  Byzantium 
to  Rome  the  leather-worker  Theodotus,  who  afterwards  was 

1  See  Kapp,  Hist.  Artemonis,  1737;  Hagemann,  Die  romische  Kirche  in  den  drei 
ersten  Jahrh.,  1864;  Lipsius,  Quellenkritik,  p.  235  f .  ;  Lipsius,  Chronologic  der 
romischen  Bischofe,  p.  173  f.;  Harnack,  in  the  Ztschr.  f.  d.  hist.  Theol.,  1874, 
p.  200;  Caspari,  Quellen  III.,  pp.  318 — 321,  404  f. ;  Langen,  Geschichte  der  romi 
schen  Kirche  I.,  p.  192  f. ;  Caspari,  Om  Melchizedekiternes  eller  Theodotianerues 
eller  Athiiiganernes  Laerdomme  og  om  hvad  de  herve  at  sige,  naar  de  skulle  bline 
optagne  i.  den  kristelige  Kirke,  in  the  Tidsskr  f.  d.  evang.  luth.  Kirke.  Ny  Raekke, 
Bd.  VIII.,  part  3,  pp.  307 — 337.  Authorities  for  the  older  Theodotus  are;  (i)  the 
Syntagma  of  Hippolytus  according  to  Epiph.  H.  54,  Philaster  H.  50.  and  Pseudo- 
Tertull.  H.  28;  (2)  the  Philosophumena  VII.  35,  X.  23,  IX.  3,  12,  X.  27;  (3)  the 
fragment  of  Hippolytus  against  Noe'tus,  ch.  3.  4)  the  fragments  from  the  so-called 
Little  Labyrinth  (in  Euseb.  H.  E.  V.  28),  which  was  perhaps  by  Hippolytus,  and 
was  written  in  the  fourth  decade  of  the  third  century,  and  after  the  Philosophumena. 
This  work  was  directed  against  Roman  Dynamistic  Monarchians  under  the  leader 
ship  of  a  certain  Artemas,  who  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Theodotians. 
(For  the  age  and  author  of  the  Little  Labyrinth,  and  for  its  connection  with  the 
writings  against  the  Alogi  and  against  Noe'tus;  also  for  the  appearance  of  Arternas, 
which  is  not  to  be  dated  before  ±  235 :  see  Caspari,  Quellen  I.e.,  and  my  art. 
"  Monarchianismus ",  p.  186).  Eusebius  has  confined  his  extracts  from  the  Little 
Labyrinth  to  such  as  deal  with  the  Theodotians.  These  extracts  and  Philos.  Lib.  X. 
are  used  by  Theodoret  (H.  F.  II.  4.  5);  it  is  not  probable  that  the  latter  had  him 
self  examined  the  Little  Labyrinth.  A  writing  of  Theodotus  seems  to  have  been 
made  use  of  in  the  Syntagma  of  Hippolytus.  As  regards  the  younger  Theodotus,  his 
name  has  been  handed  down  by  the  Little  Labyrinth,  the  Philosoph.  (VII.  36)  and 
Pseudo-Tertull.  H.  29  (Theodoret  H.  F.  II.  6).  The  Syntagma  tells  of  a  party  of 
Melchizedekians,  which  is  traced  in  the  Philosoph.  and  by  the  Pseudo-Tertullian  to 
the  younger  Theodotus,  but  neither  the  party  nor  its  founder  is  named.  Very 
mysterious  in  contents  and  origin  is  the  piece,  edited  for  the  first  time  from  Parisian 
MSS.  by  Caspari  (see  above):  ire  pi  Meh%i<T£$exiKvuv  KOCI  Oeo^oraxvcav  xxi  'AQfy- 
yctvtiv.  The  only  controversial  writing  known  to  us  against  Artemas  (Artemon)  is 
the  Little  Labyrinth.  Unfortunately  Eusebius  has  not  excerpted  the  passages  aimed 
at  him.  Artemas  is,  again,  omitted  in  the  Syntagma  and  in  the  Philosoph.  For  this 
reason  Epiphanius,  Pseudo-Tertull.  and  Philaster  have  no  articles  expressly  dealing 
with  him.  He  is,  however,  mentioned  prominently  in  the  edict  of  the  last  Synod 
of  Antioch  held  to  oppose  Paul  of  Samosata  (so  also  in  the  Ep.  Alexandri  in 
Theodoret  H.  E.  I.  3  and  in  Pamphilus'  Apology  Pro  Orig.  in  Routh,  Reliq.  S.  IV. 
p.  367);  therefore  many  later  writers  against  the  heretics  have  named  him  (Epiph. 
H.  65.  i,  esp.  Theodoret  H.  F.  II.  6.  etc.).  Finally,  let  it  be  noticed  that  the  state- 
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characterised  as  the  "  founder,  leader,  and  father  of  the  God- 
denying  revolt",  i.e.,  of  Adoptianism.  Hippolytus  calls  him  a 
"rag"  («5T0WdW/fc«)  of  the  Alogi,  and  it  is  in  fact  not  improb 
able  that  he  came  from  the  circle  of  those  theologians  of  Asia 
Minor.  Stress  is  laid  on  his  unusual  culture;  "he  was  supreme 
in  Greek  culture,  very  learned  in  science"  (ev  Trxictsiy,  'E?J,'/t-;ixy 
axpoc,  irokuf&a$y$  TCV  hoyov) ;  and  he  was,  therefore,  highly  re 
spected  in  his  native  city.  All  we  know  for  certain  of  his  history 
is  that  he  was  excommunicated  by  the  Roman  Bishop,  Victor, 
on  account  of  the  Christology  which  he  taught  in  Rome  (Euseb. 
V.  28.  6:  aTTSJcypu^s  Tyq  xoivaviaf)',  his  is,  therefore,  the  first 
case  of  which  we  are  certain,  where  a  Christian  who  took  his 
stand  on  the  ride  of  faith  was  yet  treated  as  a  heretic.  *  As 
regards  his  teaching,  the  Philosophumena  expressly  testify  to 
the  orthodoxy  of  Theodotus  in  his  theology  and  cosmology. " 
In  reference  to  the  Person  of  Christ  he  taught :  that  Jesus 
was  a  man,  who,  by  a  special  decree  of  God,  was  born  of  a 
virgin  through  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  but  that  we 
were  not  to  see  in  him  a  heavenly  being,  who  had  assumed 
flesh  in  the  virgin.  After  the  piety  of  his  life  had  been  thoroughly 
tested,  the  Holy  Ghost  descended  upon  him  in  baptism;  by 
this  means  he  became  Christ  and  received  his  equipment 
(£y:/#iCA£/$)  for  his  special  vocation ;  and  he  demonstrated  the 
righteousness,  in  virtue  of  which  he  excelled  all  men,  and  was, 
of  necessity,  their  authority.  Yet  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  upon 
Jesus  was  not  sufficient  to  justify  the  contention  that  he  was 
now  "God".  Some  of  the  followers  of  Theodotus  represented 

ments  in  the  Synodicon  Pappi,  and  in  the  Praedestinatus  are  worthless,  and  that 
the  identification  of  the  younger  Theodotus  with  the  Gnostic  of  the  same  name, 
extracts  from  whose  works  we  possess,  is  inadmissable,  not  less  so  than  the  iden 
tification  with  Theodotus.  the  Montanist,  of  whom  we  are  informed  by  Eusebius. 
In  this  we  agree  with  Zahn  (Forschungen  III.,  p.  123)  against  Neander  and  Dorner. 
As  an  authority  for  the  Roman  Monarchians.  Xovatian,  De  Trinitate,  also  falls  to 
be  considered. 

1  It  is  significant  that  this  took  place  in  Rome.  The  Syntagma  is  further  able 
to  tell  that  Theodotus  had  denied  Christ  during  the  persecution  in  his  native  city 
before  he  came  to  Rome.  See  on  this  point  my  article  on  Monarchianism,  p.  187. 

3    VII.    35 "    ty&rxwv  T&  irepi  i^-sv  TYj$  TOV  TrtzvTOt;  ot.p'Xtfc,  <rv(j.$6Mot  ex 

ysyovsvon. 
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Jesus  as  having  become  God  through  the  resurrection;  others 
disputed  even  this.  *  This  Christology,  Theodotus  and  his  party 
sought  to  prove  from  Scripture.  Philaster  says  in  general  terms  : 
"they  use  the  chapters  of  Scripture  which  tell  of  Christ  as  man, 
but  they  avoid  those  which  speak  of  him  as  God,  reading  and 
by  no  means  understanding"  (Utuntur  capitulis  scripturarum 
quae  de  Christo  veluti  de  homine  edocent,  quae  autem  ut  deo 
dicunt  ea  vero  non  accipiunt,  legentes  et  nullo  modo  intelle- 
gentes).  Epiphanius  has,  fortunately,  preserved  for  us  fragments 
of  the  biblical  theological  investigations  of  Theodotus,  by  the  help 
of  the  Syntagma.  These  show  that  there  was  no  longer  any 
dispute  as  to  the  extent  of  the  N.  T.  Canon;  the  Gospel  of 
John  is  recognised,  and  in  this  respect  also  Theodotus  is  Catho 
lic.  The  investigations  are  interesting,  however,  because  they 
are  worked  out  by  the  same  prosaic  methods  of  exegesis,  adopted 
in  the  above  discussed  works  of  the  Alogi.  2 


1  Philos.  VII.  35:  ®eov  $Z  oL$£7TOTS  TOVTOV  yeyovevcti  QeAovnv  IT/  TJJ 
rov  7rvev(j,iZTO<;,  'erepoi  $t  perx  ryv  ex  vexpuv  atv&iTTOta-w.  The  description  in  the 
text  is  substantially  taken  from  the  Philos.,  with  whose  account  the  contents  of  the 
Syntagma  are  not  inconsistent.  The  statement  that  Theodotus  denied  the  birth  by 
the  virgin  is  simply  a  calumny,  first  alleged  by  Epiphanius.  The  account  of  the 
Philos.  seems  unreliable,  at  most,  on  a  single  point,  viz.,  where,  interpreting  Theo 
dotus,  it  calls  the  Spirit  which  descended  at  the  baptism  "Christ"  But  possibly 
this  too  is  correct,  seeing  that  Hermas,  and,  later,  the  author  of  the  Acta  Archelai 
have  also  identified  the  Holy  Spirit  with  the  Son  of  God.  (Compare  also  what 
Origen  [ire  pi  <zp%.  pref.]  has  reported  as  Church  tradition  on  the  Holy  Spirit.)  In 
that  case  we  would  only  have  to  substitute  the  "  Son  of  God  "  for  u  Christ  ",  and  to 
suppose  that  Hippolytus  chose  the  latter  term  in  order  to  be  able  to  characterise 
the  teaching  of  Theodotus  as  Gnostic  (Cerinthian).  On  the  possibility  that  the  Theo- 
dotians,  however,  really  named  the  Holy  Spirit  "Christ",  see  later  on. 

8  Epiphanius  mentions  the  appeal  of  the  Theodotians  to  Deut.  XVFII.  15;  Jer. 
XVII.  9;  Isa.  LIII.  2  f.;  Mat.  XII.  31;  Luke  I.  35;  John  VIII.  40;  Acts  II.  22; 
I  Tim.  II.  5.  They  deduced  from  Mat.  XII.  31,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  held  a  higher  place 
than  the  Son  of  Man.  The  treatment  of  the  verses  in  Deut.  and  Luke  is  especially 
instructive.  In  the  former  Theodotus  emphasised,  not  only  the  "irpotyyTyv  us  epe", 
and  the  "ex  ra>v  aJfA^wv",  but  also  the  "lytpsT",  and  concluded  referring  the 
passage  to  the  Resurrection  :  6  ex  ®sov  eyetpopevoi;  Xpto-rot;  ovros  ovx  yv  ®eo$  aAAac 
avQpuTTot;,  eTreidii  e%  ctlruv  yv,  u$  xoti  M.cav<r%$  avQpuTrot;  v\v  —  accordingly  the  resus 
citated  Christ  was  not  God.  On  Luke  I.  35  he  argued  thus:  "The  Gospel  itself  says 
in  reference  to  Mary:  'the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  will  come  upon  thee';  but  it  does 
not  say:  'the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  will  be  in  thy  body',  or,'  will  enter  into  thee.'"  — 
Further,  if  we  may  trust  Epiphanius,  Theodotus  sought  to  divide  the  sentence  — 
$10  xxi  TO  yewuftevov  sx  a~ov  aytov  xhyQya'eTKi  viot;  ®eov  —  ,  from  the  first  half  of 
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Theodotus'  form  of  teaching  was,  even  in  the  life-time  of 
its  author,  held  in  Rome  to  be  intolerable,  and  that  by  men 
disposed  to  Modalism — e.g.,  the  Bishop  himself,  see  under — as 
well  as  by  the  representatives  of  the  Logos  Christology.  It  is 
certain  that  he  was  excommunicated  by  Victor,  accordingly 
before  A.D.  199,  on  the  charge  of  teaching  that  Christ  was 
"mere  man"  (^ihoc  avQpooTroq).  We  do  not  know  how  large  his 
following  was  in  the  city.  We  cannot  put  it  at  a  high  figure, 
since  in  that  case  the  Bishop  would  not  have  ventured  on  ex 
communication.  It  must,  however,  have  been  large  enough  to 
allow  of  the  experiment  of  forming  an  independent  Church. 
This  was  attempted  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  Bishop  Zephyrine 
(199 — 218)  by  the  most  important  of  the  disciples  of  Theodotus, 
viz.,  Theodotus  the  money  changer,  and  a  certain  Asclepiodotus. 
It  is  extremely  probable  that  both  of  these  men  were  also 
Greeks.  A  native,  Natalius  the  confessor,  was  induced,  so  we 
are  told  by  the  Little  Labyrinth,  to  become  Bishop  of  the  party, 
at  a  salary  of  150  denarii  a  month.  The  attempt  failed.  The 
oppressed  Bishop  soon  deserted  and  returned  into  the  bosom  of 
the  great  Church.  It  was  told  that  he  had  been  persuaded  by 
visions  and  finally  by  blows  with  which  " holy  angels"  pursued 
him  during  the  night.  The  above  undertaking  is  interesting  in 
itself,  since  it  proves  how  great  had  already  become  the  gulf 
between  the  Church  and  these  Monarchians  in  Rome,  about 
A.D.  210;  but  still  more  instructive  is  the  sketch  given  of  the 
leaders  of  the  party  by  the  Little  Labyrinth,  a  sketch  that 
agrees  excellently  with  the  accounts  given  of  the  'te&QypovvTss' 
in  Asia,  and  of  the  exegetic  labours  of  the  older  Theodotus.  * 

the  verse,  as  if  the  words  uSio  xxt"  did  not  exist,  so  that  he  obtained  the  meaning 
that  the  Sonship  of  Christ  would  only  begin  later, — subsequent  to  the  test.  Perhaps, 
however,  Theodotus  entirely  deleted  "  Sib  xd»",  just  as  he  also  read  "Trvsvpa  xvpi'ov''' 
for  "we  Spot  aytov"  in  order  to  avoid  all  ambiguity.  And  since  Hippolytus  urges 
against  him  that  John  I.  14  did  not  contain  '•'TO  Trvev/ia  <ratp%  syevsro'"  Theodotus 
must  at  least  have  interpreted  the  word  "A<fy0?"  in  the  sense  of  "7rvet7/tza"  5  and 
an  ancient  formula  really  ran:  "  Xpia-rbt;  uv  (j.ev  TO  TrptSrov  Trvevpec  eyevero  o-atpj-" 
(2  Clem.  IX.  5),  where  later  "Ad'yo?"  was,  indeed,  inserted  in  place  of  ^TTVSV^X  ". 
See  the  Cod.  Constantinop. 

1  Euseb.  (H.  E.  V.  28):  L'They  falsified  the  Holy  Scriptures  without  scruple, 
rejected  the  standards  of  the  ancient  faith,  and  misunderstood  Christ.  For  they 
did  not  examine  what  the  Scriptures  said,  but  carefully  considered  what  logical 
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The  offence  charged  against  the  Theodotians  was  three 
fold  :  the  grammatical  and  formal  exegesis  of  Holy  Scripture,  the 
trenchant  textual  criticism,  and  the  thorough-going  study  of 
Logic,  Mathematics,  and  the  empirical  sciences.  It  would  seem 
at  a  first  glance  as  if  these  men  were  no  longer  as  a  rule  inter 
ested  in  theology.  But  the  opposite  was  the  case.  Their  oppo 
nent  had  himself  to  testify  that  they  pursued  grammatical  exe 
gesis  "  in  order  to  prove  their  godless  tenets,"  textual  criticism 
in  order  to  correct  the  manuscripts  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
philosophy  "  in  order  by  the  science  of  unbelievers  to  support 
their  heretical  conception."  He  had  also  to  bear  witness  to  the 
fact  that  these  scholars  had  not  tampered  with  the  inspiration 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  the  extent  of  the  Canon  (V.  28.  1 8).  l 
Their  whole  work,  therefore,  was  in  the  service  of  their  theology. 
But  the  method  of  this  work, — and  we  can  infer  it  to  have 
been  also  that  of  the  Alogi  and  the  older  Theodotus — conflicted 
with  the  dominant  theological  method.  Instead  of  Plato  and 

figure  they  could  obtain  from  it  that  would  prove  their  godless  teaching.  And 
if  any  one  brought  before  them  a  passage  from  Holy  Scripture,  they  asked  whether 
a  conjunctive  or  disjunctive  figure  could  be  made  of  it.  They  set  aside  the  Holy 
Scriptures  of  God,  and  employ  themselves,  instead,  with  geometry,  being  men  who 
are  earthly,  and  talk  of  what  is  earthly,  and  know  not  what  comes  from  above. 
Some  of  them,  therefore,  study  the  geometry  of  Euclid  with  the  greatest  devotion ; 
Aristotle  and  Theophrastus  are  admired;  Galen  is  even  worshipped  by  some.  But 
what  need  is  there  of  words  to  show  that  men  who  misuse  the  sciences  of  the 
unbelievers  to  prove  their  heretical  views,  and  falsify  with  their  own  godless  cunning 
the  plain  faith  of  Scripture,  do  not  even  stand  on  the  borders  of  the  faith?  They 
have  therefore  laid  their  hands  so  unscrupulously  on  the  Holy  Scriptures  under 
the  pretext  that  they  had  only  amended  it  critically  (StupQeattevati).  He  who  will 
can  convince  himself  that  this  is  no  calumny.  For,  if  one  should  collect  the 
manuscripts  of  any  one  of  them  and  compare  them,  he  would  find  them  differ  in 
many  passages.  At  least,  the  manuscripts  of  Asclepiodotus  do  not  agree  with  those 
of  Theodotus.  But  we  can  have  examples  of  this  to  excess ;  for  their  scholars  have 
noted  with  ambitious  zeal  all  that  any  one  of  them  has,  as  they  say,  critically 
amended,  i.e.,  distorted  (effaced?).  Again,  with  these  the  manuscripts  of  Hermo- 
philus  do  not  agree;  and  those  of  Apollonides  even  differ  from  each  other.  For 
if  we  compare  the  manuscripts  first  restored  by  them  (him  ?)  with  the  later  re-corrected 
copies,  variations  are  found  in  many  places.  But  some  of  them  have  not  even 
found  it  worth  the  trouble  to  falsify  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  have  simply  rejected 
the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  and  have  by  this  lawless  and  godless  doctrine  hurled 
themselves,  under  the  pretext  of  grace,  into  the  deepest  abyss  of  perdition. 

1    See  under. 
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Zeno,  the  Adoptians  revered  the  Empiricists  ;  instead  of  the  alle 
gorical  interpretation  of  Scripture,  the  grammatical  was  alone 
held  to  be  valid ;  instead  of  simply  accepting  or  capriciously 
trimming  the  traditional  text,  an  attempt  was  made  to  discover 
the  original.  How  unique  and  valuable  is  this  information  1 
How  instructive  it  is  to  observe  that  this  method  struck  the  dis 
ciple  of  the  Apologists  and  Irenaeus  as  strange,  nay,  even  as 
heretical,  that  while  he  would  have  seen  nothing  to  object  to 
in  the  study  of  Plato,  he  was  seized  with  horror  at  the  idea  of 
Aristotle,  Euclid,  and  Galen,  being  put  in  the  place  of  Plato  1 
The  difference  was,  indeed,  not  merely  one  of  method.  In  the 
condition  of  the  theology  of  the  Church  at  that  time,  it  could 
not  be  supposed  that  religious  conviction  was  especially  strong 
or  ardent  in  men  who  depreciated  the  religious  philosophy  of 
the  Greeks.  For  whence,  if  not  from  this  source,  or  from 
Apocalyptics,  did  men  then  derive  a  distinctively  pious  enthusi 
asm?2  It  is  also  little  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  attempt 
made  by  these  scholars  to  found  a  Church  in  Rome,  was  so 
quickly  wrecked.  They  were  fated  to  remain  officers  without 
an  army ;  for  with  grammar,  textual  criticism,  and  logic  one 
could  only  throw  discredit,  in  the  communities,  on  the  form  of 
Christological  doctrine  which  held  the  highest  place  and  had 
been  rendered  venerable  by  long  tradition.  These  scholars, 
therefore,  although  they  regarded  themselves  as  Catholic,  stood 
outside  the  Church. 3  Of  the  works  of  these,  the  earliest  exeget- 
ical  scholars,  nothing  has  come  down  to  us. 4  They  have  gone 

1     See  V.  28.  4,  5. 

3  The  triumph  of  Neo-platonic  philosophy  and  of  the  Logos  Christology  in 
Christian  theology  is,  in  this  sense,  to  be  considered  an  advance.  That  philosophy, 
indeed,  in  the  third  century,  triumphed  throughout  the  empire  over  its  rivals,  and 
therefore  the  exclusive  alliance  concluded  with  it  by  Christian  tradition  was  one 
which,  when  it  took  place,  could  be  said  to  have  been  inevitable.  Suppose,  how 
ever,  that  the  theology  of  Sabellius  or  of  Paul  had  established  itself  in  the  Church 
in  the  3rd  century,  then  a  gulf  would  have  been  created  between  the  Church  and 
Hellenism  that  would  have  made  it  impossible  for  the  religion  of  the  Church  to 
become  that  of  the  empire.  Neo-platonic  tradition  was  the  final  product  of  antiquity; 
it  disposed,  but  as  a  living  force,  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  capital  of  the  past 

3  As  "genuine"  scholars— and  this  is  a  very  characteristic  feature — they  took  very 
grec;t  care  that  each  should  have  the  credit  of  his  own  amendments  on  the  text. 

The    Syntagma    knows    of  these;  Epiph.  H.   55.  c.   i:  Kh&TTovtriv  Iccvrolt;  KUI 
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without  leaving  any  appreciable  effect  on  the  Church.  Contrast 
the  significance  gained  by  the  schools  of  Alexandria  and  Anti- 
och !  The  latter,  which  rose  about  60  years  later,  took  up  again 
the  work  of  this  Roman  school.  It,  too,  came  to  stand  outside 
the  great  Church ;  but  it  brought  about  one  of  the  most  import 
ant  crises  in  the  dogmatics  of  the  Church,  because  in  its  philoso- 
phico-theological  starting-point  it  was  at  one  with  orthodoxy. 

The  methodical  and  exegetical  examination  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  confirmed  the  Theodotians  in  their  conception  of 
Christ  as  the  man  in  whom  in  an  especial  manner  the  Spirit 
of  God  had  operated,  and  had  made  them  opponents  of  the 
Logos  Christology.  The  author  of  the  Little  Labyrinth  does 
not  state  wherein  the  doctrine  of  the  younger  Theodotus  differed 
from  that  of  the  older.  When  he  says  that  some  of  the  Theo 
dotians  rejected  the  law  and  the  prophets  TrpoQxa-si  %apiro<:,  we 
may  well  suppose  that  they  simply  emphasised — in  a  Pauline 
sense,  or  because  of  considerations  drawn  from  a  historical 
study  of  religion — the  relativity  of  the  authority  of  the  O.  T. ;  l 
for  there  is  as  little  known  of  any  rejection  of  the  Catholic 
Canon  on  the  part  of  the  Theodotians,  as  of  a  departure  from 
the  rule  of  faith.  Now  Hippolytus  has  extracted  from  the  exe 
getical  works  of  the  younger  Theodotus  one  passage,  the  dis 
cussion  of  Hebr.  V.  6,  10;  VI.  2O/';  VII.  3,  17;  and  out  of 
this  he  has  made  an  important  heresy.  Later  historians  eagerly 
seized  on  this;  they  ascribed  to  the  younger  Theodotus,  as 
distinguished  from  the  older,  a  cultus  of  Melchizedek  and  in 
vented  a  sect  of  Melchizedekians  (=  Theodotians).  The  money 
changer  taught,  it  was  said  (Epiph.  H.  55),  that  Melchizedek 
was  a  very  great  power,  and  more  exalted  than  Christ,  the 
latter  being  merely  related  to  the  former  as  the  copy  to  the 
original.  Melchizedek  was  the  advocate  of  the  heavenly  powers 
before  God,  and  the  High  Priest  among  men, "  while  Jesus  as 

1  Even  the  great  anti-gnostic  teachers  had  come  to  this  view  (see  Vol.  II.,  p.  304) 
without  indeed  drawing  the  consequences  which  the  Theodotians  may  have  deduced 
more  certainly. 

"     L.c.  Ae7  Yj(j.x$  rS>  Ms^ 
v^jLoHv^  Kxl  supca/tev  £<'  ainov 
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priest  stood  a  degree  lower.  The  origin  of  the  former  was 
completely  concealed,  because  it  was  heavenly,  but  Jesus  was 
born  of  Mary.  To  this  Epiphanius  adds  that  the  party 
presented  its  oblations  in  the  name  of  M.  (iic  ovopot  TOV  MfA%/- 
c-f£«c) ;  for  he  was  the  guide  to  God,  the  prince  of  righteous 
ness,  the  true  Son  of  God.  It  is  apparent  that  the  Theodotians 
cannot  have  taught  this  simply  as  it  stands.  The  explanation 
is  not  far  to  seek.  There  was  a  wide-spread  opinion  in  the 
whole  ancient  Church,  that  Melchizedek  was  a  manifestation  of 
the  true  Son  of  God;  and  to  this  view  many  speculations 
attached  themselves,  here  and  there  in  connection  with  a  subord- 
inationist  Christology.  *  The  Theodotians  shared  this  conception. 
Immediately  after  the  sentence  given  above  Epiphanius  has 
(55,  c.  8):  And  Christ,  they  say,  was  chosen  that  he  might 
call  us  from  many  ways  to  this  one  knowledge,  having  been 
anointed  by  God,  and  chosen,  when  he  turned  us  from  idols 
and  showed  us  the  way.  And  the  Apostle  having  been  sent 
by  him  revealed  to  us  that  Melchizedek  is  great  and  remains 
a  priest  for  ever,  and  behold  how  great  he  is ;  and  because  the 
less  is  blessed  by  the  greater,  therefore  he  says  that  he  as 
being  greater  blessed  Abraham  the  patriarch;  of  whom  we  are 
initiated  that  we  may  obtain  from  him  the  blessing. " 

Now  the  Christological  conception,  formulated  in  the  first  half 

1  See  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  IV.  25.   161;  Hierakas  in  Epiph.  H.  55,  c.  5,  H.  67,  c.  3  ; 
Philast.  H.   148.     Epiph.  has  himself  to  confess  (H.  55,  c.   7),  that  even  in  his  time 
the  view  to  be  taken  of  Melchizedek  was  still  a  subject  of  dispute  among  Catholic 
Christians:    ol    /££v    yap    oturov  vofti^ovn  tyvrsi  TOV  vfov  TOV  ®eov  sv  Idea.  avQpuTrcv 
r6re  rw   'AfipxxiJ.  TreQyvsvxt.     Jerome  Ep.  73  is  important.     The  Egyptian  hermit, 
Marcus,    wrote,    about    A.D.    400,    an  independent  work    £t$  TOV  MeA%<o-e<$2x  Kara, 
M£h%ta'£$£X£iuv,    i.e.^  against  those  who  saw  in  Melchizedek  a  manifestation  of  the 
true    Son    of   God    (see    Photius,  Biblioth.  200;  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  III.  p.  827; 
Herzog's  R.  E.,  2  Aufl.  IX.  p.  290);    cf.    the  above  described  fragment,  edited  for 
the    first    time    by    Caspar!  5    further    Theodoret    H.    F.    II.  6,  Timotheus  Presb.  in 
Cotelier,  Monum.  Eccl.  Gnecae  III.  p.  392  etc. 

2  Kxi    Xpi&TOS    (4%v,    Qxpiv,    eZehsyy,    7vx  v^£$  xxh£<ry  £x  TrcAAwv  63uv  £t$  [j.txv 

TYIV  yvutriv.,  VTTO  ®eov  xexptrpevot;  xoti  SK^enrbt;  ysvo/^svot;.,  £7ret$y  xTreyrfe-^ev 
KO  eiSuhuv  KOCI  V7re$£i£ev  i^Tv  TVJV  6S6v.     'El;   ovTrep  6  «ToVroAo$   a&ro$Ta*.£t$ 
£<rriv    6    M£A%iye$ex,  xxl  ?£p£v<;  (j,evet  £1$  TOV  ceiuvae, 

xxi,  ®£wp£iT£  7ryhixo$  ouTO$'  xxi  oTi  TO  '^xtr<7ov  £x  TOV  (j.£i%ovo<;  fyAoyeTra/,  diet 
TOVTO,  Qyart,  xxi  TOV  'Afipxxp  TOV  7rxTptxp%yv  evh6yv,<r£v  uq  (tff^wv  uv  ol  v>\J.sl$ 

Xf"    XVTOV    TV\$ 
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of  this  paragraph,  was  certainly  not  reported  from  an  opponent. 
It  is  precisely  that  of  the  Shepherd, 1  and  accordingly  very  an 
cient  in  the  Roman  Church.  ~  From  this,  and  by  a  reference 
to  the  controversial  writing  of  Hippolytus  (Epiph.  I.e.  ch.  9), 
the  "heretical"  cultus  of  Melchizedek  is  explained.  These  Theo- 
dotians  maintained,  as  is  also  shown  by  their  exegesis  on  I  Cor. 
VIII.  6, 3  three  points :  First,  that  besides  the  Father  the  only 
divine  being  was  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  was  identical  with 
the  Son — again  simply  the  position  of  Hermas;  secondly,  that 
this  Holy  Spirit  appeared  to  Abraham  in  the  form  of  the  King 
of  Righteousness — and  this,  as  has  been  shown  above,  was  no 
novel  contention ;  thirdly,  that  Jesus  was  a  man  anointed  with 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  But,  in  that  case,  it  was  only 
logical,  and  in  itself  not  uncatholic,  to  teach  that  offerings  and 
worship  were  due,  as  to  the  true,  eternal  Son  of  God,  to  this 
King  of  Righteousness  who  had  appeared  to  Abraham,  and 
had  blessed  him  and  his  real  descendants,  i.e.,  the  Christians. 
And  if,  in  comparison  with  this  Son  of  God',  the  chosen  and 
anointed  servant  of  God,  Jesus,  appears  inferior  at  first,  pre 
cisely  in  so  far  as  he  is  man,  yet  their  position  was  no  more 
unfavourable  in  this  respect  than  that  of  Hermas.  For  Hermas 
also  taught  that  Jesus,  being  only  the  adopted  Son  of  God, 
was  really  not  to  be  compared  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Eternal 
Son ;  or,  rather,  he  is  related  to  the  latter,  to  use  a  Theodotian 
expression,  as  the  copy  to  the  original.  Yet  there  is  undoubt 
edly  a  great  distinction  between  the  Theodotians  and  Hermas. 
They  unmistakably  used  their  speculations  as  to  the  eternal 

1  Cf.  the  striking  agreement  with  Sim.  V.,  especially  ch.  VI.  3  :  ulroi;  KatSxpi<r/x$ 
rite,  &(j.xf>Tiiz<;  rov  Axov  e£e<|ev  otlroic,  rote,  rpiftovi;  rv\c,  "^uyc,. 

*  The  theologico-philosophical  impress  which,  as  distinguished  from  Sim.  V., 
marks  the  whole  passage,  is  of  course  unmistakable.  Notice  what  is  said  as  to 
Paul,  and  the  expression  u  HVCTTXI  ". 

3  The  Theodotians  seem  to  have  taken  Christ  in  this  verse  to  mean  not  Jesus, 
but  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  deleting  the  name  Jesus  (Epiph. 
H.  55,  ch.  9).  If  that  is  so  then  the  Philosophumena  is  right  when  it  relates  that 
the  Theodotians  had  also  given  the  name  of  Christ  to  the  pre-existent  Son  of  God, 
the  Holy  Ghost.  Yet  it  is  not  certain  whether  we  should  regard  the  above 
quoted  chapter  of  Epiphanius  at  all  as  reporting  the  Theodotian  interpretation 
of  I  Cor.  VIII.  6. 
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Son  of  God  in  order  to  rise  to  that  Son  from  the  man  Jesus 
of  history,  and  to  transcend  the  historical  in  general  as  some 
thing  subordinate.  l  There  is  not  a  word  of  this  to  be  found 
in  Hermas.  Thus,  the  Theodotians  sought,  in  a  similar  way  to 
Origen,  to  rid  themselves  by  speculation  of  what  was  merely 
historical,  setting,  like  him,  the  eternal  Son  of  God  above  the 
Crucified  One.  We  have  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  this 
opinion  in  the  observation  that  these  speculations  on  Melchi- 
zedek  were  continued  precisely  in  the  school  of  Origen.  We 
find  them,  and  that  with  the  same  tendency  to  depreciate  the 
historical  Son  of  God,  in  Hieracas  and  the  confederacy  of 
Hieracite  monks  ;  °  as  also  in  the  monks  who  held  the  views  of 
Origen  in  Egypt  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries. 

We  have  accordingly  found  that  these  theologians  retained 
the  ancient  Roman  Christology  represented  by  Hermas;  but 
that  they  edited  it  theologically  and  consequently  changed  its 
intention.  If,  at  that  time,  the  "  Pastor"  was  still  read  in  the 
Roman  Church,  while  the  Theodotian  Christology  was  con 
demned,  then  its  Christology  must  have  been  differently  inter 
preted.  In  view  of  the  peculiar  character  of  the  book,  this 
would  not  be  difficult.  We  may  ask,  however,  whether  the  teach 
ing  of  the  Theodotians  is  really  to  be  characterised  as  Monarchian, 
seeing  that  they  assigned  a  special,  and  as  it  seems,  an  inde 
pendent  role  to  the  Holy  Spirit  apart  from  God.  Meanwhile, 
we  can  no  longer  determine  how  these  theologians  reconciled 
the  separate  substance  (hypostasis)  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  with 
the  unity  of  the  Person  of  God.  But  so  much  is  certain,  that 
in  their  Christology  the  Spirit  was  considered  by  them  only  as 
a  power,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  their  rejection  of  the 
Logos  Christology  was  not  due  to  any  repugnance  to  the  idea 
of  a  second  divine  being.  This  is  proved  by  their  teaching  as 
to  the  Holy  Spirit  and  His  appearance  in  the  Old  Testament. 


1     Epiph.    H.    55,    ch.    8:    sic;    '6vopat    §2    rovrov    rov    MeA%/<reJ^x  vj 
iptfic,    Kcti    roc$    irpotrtyopxi;  avxtyepei,  Ksti  tzurbv  slvott  sltrx'yca'yex  Trpbt;  rbv  @ebv  xxi 
i'  ctvrov,  $y<rt,  Set  r&  ®e<a  Trpotrtyepeiv,  on  ap%wv  scrri  dixatiorvvyi;,  ITT'  xurca  rovrca 

vTcb  rov  &sov  ev  ovpatvu,  7rvsv(j.oirix.6(;  TIC;  uv,  xati  vtd$  ®eov 
c.   I  :  XP/ITT^,  fyyvtVy  etrriv  'in  vTrodesa-repos  rov 


2    See    my    art.  in  Herzog  R.  E.,  2  Aufl.  VI.  p.   100  (Epiph.  LV.  5;  LXVII.  3). 
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But  then  the  difference  between  them  and  their  opponents  does 
not  belong  to  the  sphere  of  the  doctrine  of  God ;  they  are  rather 
substantially  at  one  on  this  subject  with  a  theologian  like  Hippo- 
iytus.  If  that  is  so,  however,  their  opponents  were  undoubtedly 
superior  to  them,  while  they  themselves  fell  short  of  the  traditional 
estimate  of  Christ.  In  other  words,  if  there  was  an  eternal 
Son  of  God,  or  any  one  of  that  nature,  and  if  He  appeared 
under  the  old  covenant,  then  the  traditional  estimate  of  Jesus 
could  not  be  maintained,  once  he  was  separated  from  that  Son.  l 
The  formula  of  the  man  anointed  with  the  Spirit  was  no 
longer  sufficient  to  establish  the  transcendent  greatness  of  the 
revelation  of  God  in  Christ,  and  it  is  only  a  natural  conse 
quence  that  the  O.  T.  theophanies  should  appear  in  a  brighter 
light.  We  see  here  why  the  old  Christological  conceptions 
passed  away  so  quickly,  comparatively  speaking,  and  gave  place 
so  soon  in  the  Churches  to  the  complete  and  essential  elevation 
of  Jesus  to  the  rank  of  deity,  whenever  theological  reflection 
awoke  to  life.  It  was,  above  all,  the  distinctive  method  of  viewing 
the  Old  Testament  and  its  theophanies  that  led  to  this. 

In  certain  respects  the  attempt  of  the  Theodotians  presents 
itself  as  an  innovation.  They  sought  to  raise  a  once  accepted, 
but,  so  to  speak,  enthusiastic  form  of  faith  to  the  stage  of 
theology  and  to  defend  it  as  the  only  right  one ;  they  expressly 
refused,  or,  at  least,  declared  to  be  matter  of  controversy,  the 
use  of  the  title  "God"  (®eo$)  as  applied  to  Jesus;  they  advanc 
ed  beyond  Jesus  to  an  eternal,  unchangeable  Being  (beside 
God).  In  this  sense,  in  consequence  of  the  new  interest  which 
the  representatives  of  the  above  doctrine  took  in  the  old  for 
mula,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  novel.  For  we  can  hardly  attri 
bute  to  pre-catholic  Christians  like  Hermas,  a  special  interest  in 
the  essential  humanity  of  Jesus.  They  certainly  believed  that 
they  gave  full  expression  in  their  formulas  to  the  highest  pos 
sible  estimate  of  the  Redeemer ;  they  had  no  other  idea.  These 
theologians,  on  the  other  hand,  defended  a  lower  conception 
of  Christ  against  a  higher.  Thus  we  may  judge  them  on  their 
own  ground ;  for  they  let  the  idea  of  a  heavenly  Son  of  God 

1  Hermas  did  not  do  this,  in  so  far  as  in  the  language  of  religion  he  speaks 
only  of  a  Son  of  God  (Simil.  IX.). 
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stand,  and  did  not  carry  out  the  complete  revision  of  the  pre 
vailing  doctrine  that  would  have  justified  them  in  proving  their 
Christological  conception  to  be  the  one  really  legitimate  and 
satisfactory.  They  indeed  supported  it  by  Scriptural  proof,  and 
in  this  certainly  surpassed  their  opponents,  but  the  proof  did 
not  cover  the  gaps  in  their  dogmatic  procedure.  Since  they 
took  their  stand  on  the  regula  fidei,  it  is  unjust  and  at  the 
same  time  unhistorical  to  call  their  form  of  doctrine  "Ebionitic", 
or  to  dispose  of  them  with  the  phrase  that  Christ  was  to  them 
exclusively  a  mere  man  (^i^bq  &v$ptorof).  But  if  we  consider  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  appeared,  and  the  excessive  ex 
pectations  that  were  pretty  generally  attached  to  the  possession 
of  faith  —  above  all,  the  prospect  of  the  future  deification  of 
every  believer  —  we  cannot  avoid  the  impression,  that  a  doctrine 
could  not  but  be  held  to  be  destructive,  which  did  not  even 
elevate  Christ  to  divine  honours,  or,  at  most,  assigned  him 
an  apotheosis,  like  that  imagined  by  the  heathens  for  their 
emperors  or  an  Antinous.  Apocalyptic  enthusiasm  passed  grad 
ually  into  Neo-platonic  mysticism.  In  this  transition  these  scho 
lars  took  no  share.  They  rather  sought  to  separate  a  part  of 
the  old  conceptions,  and  to  defend  that  with  the  scientific  means 
of  their  opponents. 

Once  more,  20  to  30  years  later,  the  attempt  was 
made  in  Rome  by  a  certain  Artemas  to  rejuvenate  the  old 
Christology.  We  are  extremely  ill  informed  as  to  this  last  phase 
of  Roman  Adoptianism  ;  for  the  extracts  taken  by  Eusebius 
from  the  Little  Labyrinth,  the  work  written  against  Artemas  and 
his  party,  apply  almost  exclusively  to  the  Theodotians.  We 
learn,  however,  that  the  party  appealed  to  the  historical  justifi 
cation  of  their  teaching  in  Rome,  maintaining  that  Bishop 
Zephyrine  had  first  falsified  the  true  doctrine  which  they  de 
fended.  '  The  relative  correctness  of  this  contention  is  indisput 
able,  especially  if  we  consider  that  Zephyrine  had  not  dis- 

1     Euseb.  H.  E.  V.  28.  3:  4>a°p'  y*P  TOVG  (ASV  Trporspovs  ctTrotvTOti;  x/xi  ctlnovc,  TOV$ 
i  TS  xtxt  Ss^iStx^svaci  Taunx,  at  vvv  OVTOI  heyovtrt)  x.ul  rsry- 


TVJV  ci?>ydeicev  TOV  xypvyiJt.otTOS  f*t%pt  TUV  %povci)v  TOU  BiKropoq  .  .  .  XTTO  ^£   TCU 
cturov 
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approved  of  the  formula,  certainly  novel,  that  "the  Father  had 
suffered".  The  author  of  the  Little  Labyrinth  reminds  them  that 
Theodotus  had  been  already  excommunicated  by  Victor,  and 
of  this  fact  they  themselves  cannot  have  been  ignorant.  When, 
moreover,  we  observe  the  evident  anxiety  of  the  writer  to  im 
pose  Theodotus  upon  them  as  their  spiritual  father,  we  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  party  did  not  identify  themselves 
with  the  Theodotians.  What  they  regarded  as  the  point  of 
difference  we  do  not  know.  It  is  alone  certain  that  they  also 
refused  to  call  Christ  "God";  for  the  writer  feels  it  neces 
sary  to  justify  the  use  of  the  title  from  tradition.  l  Artemas  was 
still  alive  in  Rome  at  the  close  of  the  /th  decade  of  the  3rd  century, 
but  he  was  completely  severed  from  the  great  Church,  and 
without  any  real  influence.  No  notice  is  taken  of  him  even  in 
the  letters  of  Cyprian.  "  Since  Artemas  was  characterised  as  the 
"father"  of  Paul  in  the  controversy  with  that  Bishop  (Euseb. 
H.  E.  VII.  30.  1 6),  he  had  afterwards  attained  a  certain  cele 
brity  in  the  East,  and  had  supplanted  even  Theodotus  in  the 
recollection  of  the  Church.  In  the  subsequent  age,  the  phrase : 
"Ebion,  Artemas,  Paulus  (or  Photinus)"  was  stereotyped;  this 
was  afterwards  supplemented  with  the  name  of  Nestorius,  and 
in  that  form  the  phrase  became  a  constant  feature  in  Byzantine 
dogmatics  and  polemics. 

(c).    Traces  of  Adoptian  Christology  in  the  West  after  Artemas. 

Adoptian  Christology — Dynamistic  Monarchianism — apparently 
passed  rapidly  and  almost  entirely  away  in  the  West.  The 
striking  formula,  settled  by  the  Symbol,  "  Christus,  homo  et 
deus",  and,  above  all,  the  conviction  that  Christ  had  appeared 
in  the  O.  T.,  brought  about  the  destruction  of  the  party.  Yet, 

1  Euseb.  H.  E.  V.  28.  4,  5. 

2  We    know    that    he  still  lived  about  270  from  the  document  of  the  Synod  of 
Antioch  in  the  case  of  Paul  of  Samosata.     We  read  there  (Euseb.  H.  E.  VII.  30.  17): 
"Paul    may    write    letters    to    Artemas    and    the    followers    of    A.  are  said  to  hold 
communion  with  him."     We  have  probably  to  regard  as  Artemonites  those  unnamed 
persons,    mentioned    in   Novatian  De  Trinitate,  who  explained  Jesus  to  be  a  mere 
man    (homo    nudus    et    solitarius).     Artemas    is    also  named  in  Methodius  Conviv. 
VIII.  10,  Ed.  Jahn,  p.  37. 
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here  and  there — in  connection,  doubtless,  with  the  reading  of  Her- 
mas  » — the  old  faith,  or  the  old  formula,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the 
eternal  Son  of  God  and  at  the  same  time  the  Christ-Spirit,  held  its 
ground,  and,  with  it,  conceptions  which  bordered  on  Adoptianism. 
Thus  we  read  in  the  writing  "  De  montibus  Sina  et  Sion  "  2  composed 
in  vulgar  Latin  and  attributed  wrongly  to  Cyprian,  ch.  IV:  "  The 
body  of  the  Lord  was  called  Jesus  by  God  the  Father;  the 
Holy  Spirit  that  descended  from  heaven  was  called  Christ 
by  God  the  Father,  i.e.,  anointed  of  the  living  God,  the  Spirit 
joined  to  the  body  Jesus  Christ"  (Caro  dominica  a  deo  patre 
Jesu  vocita  est ;  spiritus  sanctus,  qui  de  caelo  descendit,  Christus, 
id  est  unctus  dei  vivi,  a  deo  vocitus  est,  spiritus  carni  mixtus 
Jesus  Christus).  Compare  ch.  XIII.:  the  H.  S.,  Son  of  God,  sees 
Himself  double,  the  Father  sees  Himself  in  the  Son,  the  Son 
in  the  Father,  each  in  each  (Sanctus  spiritus,  dei  filius,  gemi- 
natum  se  videt,  pater  in  filio  et  filius  in  patre  utrosque  se  in  se 
vident).  There  were  accordingly  only  two  hypostases,  and  the 
Redeemer  is  the  flesh  (caro),  to  which  the  pre-existent  Holy 
Spirit,  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  the  Christ,  descended.  Whether 
the  author  understood  Christ  as  "  forming  a  person"  or  as  a 
power  cannot  be  decided ;  probably,  being  no  theologian,  the 
question  did  not  occur  to  him. 3  We  do  not  hear  that  the 
doctrine  of  Photinus,  who  was  himself  a  Greek,  gained  any 
considerable  approval  in  the  West.  But  we  learn  casually  that 
even  in  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century  a  certain  Marcus  was 
expelled  from  Rome  for  holding  the  heresy  of  Photinus,  and 
that  he  obtained  a  following  in  Dalmatia.  Incomparably  more 
instructive,  however,  is  the  account  given  by  Augustine  (Con 
fess.  VII.  19.  [25])  of  his  own  and  his  friend  Alypius '  Christ- 
ological  belief,  at  a  time  when  both  stood  quite  near  the  Catho- 

1  Even   Tertullian  used  the  Christological  formula  of  Hermas  when  he  was  not 
engaged  in  Apologetics  or  in  polemics  against  the  Gnostics. 

2  Hartel,  Opp.  Cypr.  III.,  p.   104  sq. 

3  Hilary's   work  "De  trinitate"  also   shows  (esp.  X.   18  ff.,  50  ff.)  what  different 
Christologies    still    existed    in    the    West    in  the  middle  of  the  4th  century.     There 
were    some  who  maintained:  "quod  in  eo  ex  virgine  creando  efficax  dei  sapientia 
et  virtus  exstiterit,  et  in  nativitate  eius  divinae  prudentiae  et  potestatis  opus  intelle- 
gatur,  sitque  in  eo  efficientia  potius  quam  natura  sapientise. 
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lie  Church,  and  had  been  preparing  to  enter  it.  At  that  time 
Augustine's  view  of  Christ  was  practically  that  of  Photinus; 
and  Alypius  denied  that  Christ  had  a  human  soul  ;  yet  both  had 
held  their  Christology  to  be  Catholic,  and  only  afterwards  learned 
better.  l  Now  let  us  remember  that  Augustine  had  enjoyed  a 
Catholic  education,  and  had  been  in  constant  intercourse  with 
Catholics,  and  we  see  clearly  that  among  the  laity  of  the  West 
very  little  was  known  of  the  Christological  formulas,  and  very 
different  doctrines  of  Christ  were  in  fact  current  even  at  the 
close  of  the  4th  century.  2 

(d).    The  Ejection  of  the  Adoptian  Christology  in  the  East,- 
Beryll  of  Bostra,  Paul  of  Samosata,  etc. 

We  can  see  from  the  writings  of  Origen  that  there  were  also 
many  in  the  East  who  rejected  the  Logos  Christology.  Those 
were  undoubtedly  most  numerous  who  identified  the  Father  and 
the  Son  ;  but  there  were  not  wanting  such  as,  while  they  made  a 
distinction,  attributed  to  the  Son  a  human  nature  only,  3  and 

1  Augustine,  I.e.  .  .  .  Quia  itaque  vera  scripta  sunt  (sc.  the  Holy  Scriptures)  totum 
hominem  in  Christo  agnoscebam;  non  corpus  tantum  hominis,  aut  cum  corpora  sine 
mente  animam,  sed  ipsum  hominem,  non  persona  veritatis,  sed  magna  quadam  naturae 
humanse  excellentia  et  perfectiore  participatione  sapientiae  praeferri  caeteris  arbitrabar. 
Alypius  autem  deum  carne  indutum  ita  putabat  credi  a  Catholicis,  ut  praeter  deum 
et  carnem  non  esset  in  Christo  anima,  mentemque  hominis  non  existimabat  in  eo 
praedicari  .  .  .  Sed  postea  haereticorum  Apollinaristarum  hunc  errorem  esse  cognos- 
cens,  catholicae  fidei  collaetatus  et  contemperatus  est.  Ego  autem  aliquanto  posterius 
didicisse  me  fateor,  in  eo  quod  averbum  caro  factum  est  "  quomodo  catholica  veritas 
a  Photini  falsitate  dirimatur. 

*  In  the  Fragment,  only  preserved  in  Arabic,  of  a  letter  of  Pope  Innocent  I. 
to  Severianus,  Bishop  of  Gabala  (Mai,  Spicileg.  Rom.  III.,  p.  702)  we  still  read 
the  warning  :  "Let  no  one  believe  that  it  was  only  at  the  time  when  the  divine 
Word  on  earth  came  to  receive  baptism  from  John  that  this  divine  nature  originated, 
when,  *'.<?.,  John  heard  the  voice  of  the  Father  from  heaven.  It  was  certainly 
not  so,  etc." 


3    Orig.    on    John  II.  2,  Lomm.  L,  p.  92  :    Koti  TO  croAAoi/c  QiAoQsovt;  Hvott  ev%o- 
evhot@oviJ.evov(;  3vo  avayopevtrati  Qsov$,  Kcti  Tratpot  TOVTO  TrepiTriTrrovTxt; 
il  aareftstrt  doyiAKtriv,  yTOi  /zpvov(jt.£vov<;  l^ior^rct  viov   erspatv  iroipot  rifv  TOV 
.oho'yovvTxs    05ov    elvoii  TOV  /-t£%pi  6v6[totTO$  Trap*  odiTol^  viov  Trpotrceyopev- 
6'J.evov,  \\  tzpvovpsvovi;  TJJV  QsoTyrci  TOV   viov,  TiQevTas  $s  OCVTOV  TJ?V  I^IOTVITX  xxi  TJJV 

OV<TlOtV    KXTOt    TTSpiypXtyyV    TVy  X,KVOV<rXV    STSpCtV    TOV    7TOtTf>6$,    SVTEvQeV    hVSa-Qotl    2>VVOtT3tl. 

see    also    what    follows.     Pseudo-Gregor.    (Apollinaris)    in  Mai  (NTov.    Coll.  VII.   i, 
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accordingly  taught  like  the  Theodotians.  Origen  by  no  means 
treated  them,  as  a  rule,  as  declared  heretics,  but  as  misled,  or 
"  simple",  Christian  brethren  who  required  friendly  teaching. 
He  himself,  besides,  had  also  inserted  the  Adoptian  Christology 
into  his  complicated  doctrine  of  Christ ;  for  he  had  attached  the 
greatest  value  to  the  tenet  that  Jesus  should  be  held  a  real  man 
who  had  been  chosen  by  God,  who  in  virtue  of  his  free  will, 
had  steadfastly  attested  his  excellence,  and  who,  at  last,  had 
become  perfectly  fused  with  the  Logos  in  disposition,  will, 
and  finally  also  in  nature  (see  Vol.  II.,  p.  369  f.).  Origen  laid 
such  decided  emphasis  on  this  that  his  opponents  afterwards 
classed  him  with  Paul  of  Samosata  and  Artemas,  *  and  Pamphi- 
lus  required  to  point  out  "that  Origen  said  that  the  Son  of 
God  was  born  of  the  very  substance  of  God,  i.e.,  was  Qftoovfios, 
which  means,  of  the  same  substance  with  the  Father,  but  that 
he  was  not  a  creature  who  became  a  son  by  adoption,  but  a 
true  son  by  nature,  generated  by  the  Father  Himself"  (quod 
Origines  filium  del  de  ipsa  del  substantia  natum  dixerit,  id  est, 
of&oounov,  quod  est,  eiusdem  cum  patre  substantial,  et  non  esse 
creaturam  per  adoptionem  sed  natura  filium  verum,  ex  ipso  patre 
generatum).2  So  Origen  in  fact  taught,  and  he  was  very  far 
from  seeing  more  in  the  Adoptian  doctrine  than  a  fragment  of 
the  complete  Christology.  He  attempted  to  convince  the  Adop- 
tians  of  their  error,  more  correctly,  of  their  questionable  one- 
sidedness, 3  but  he  had  seldom  any  other  occasion  to  contend 
with  them. 

p.  171)  speaks  of  men  who  conceived  Christ  as  being  'filled  with  divinity',  but 
made  no  specific  distinction  between  Him  and  the  prophets,  and  worshipped  a  man 
with  divine  power  after  the  manner  of  the  heathens. 

1  Pamphili    Apolog.    in    Routh,    IV.,    p.    367;  Schultz  in  the  Jahrbb.  f.  protest 
Theol.   1875,  p.   193  f.     On  Origen  and  the  Monarchians,  see  Hagemann,  I.e.,  p.  300  i. 

2  See  I.e.,  p,  368. 

3  Orig.  in  Ep.  ad  Titum,  Lomm.  V.,  p.  287     CiSed  et  eos,  qui  hominem  dicunt 
dominum    lesum    pnecognitum  et  praedestinatum,  qui  ante  adventum  carnalem  sub- 
stantialiter  et  proprie  non  exstiterit,  sed  quod  homo  natus  patris  solam  in  se  habuerit 
deitatem,  ne  illos  quidem  sine  periculo  est  ecclesiae  numero  socinri.11   This  passage, 
undoubtedly,  need  not  necessarily  be  applied  to  Dynamistic  Monarchians,  any  more 
than  the  description  about  to  be  quoted  of  the  doctrine  of  Beryll.    There  may  have 
existed  a  middle  type  between  Dynamistic  and  ModalisticMonarchianism.  according 
to    which    the    humanity    as    well    as  the  deltas  patris  in  Jesus  Christ  was  held  to 
be  personal. 
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Perhaps  we  should  here  include  the  action  against  Beryll 
of  Bostra.  This  Arabian  Bishop  taught  Monarchianism.  His 
doctrine  aroused  a  violent  opposition.  The  Bishops  of  the 
province  were  deeply  agitated  and  instituted  many  examinations 
and  discussions.  But  they  appear  not  to  have  come  to  any 
result.  Origen  was  called  in,  and,  as  we  are  informed  by 
Eusebius,  who  had  himself  examined  the  acts  of  the  Synods, 
he  succeeded  in  a  disputation  in  amicably  convincing  the  Bishop 
of  his  error.  1  This  happened,  according  to  the  common  view, 
in  A.D.  244.  We  have  to  depend,  for  the  teaching  of  Beryll, 
on  one  sentence  in  Eusebius,  which  has  received  very  different 
interpretations.  <J  Nitzsch  says  rightly,  3  that  Eusebius  missed 
in  Beryll  the  recognition  of  the  separate  divine  personality 
(hypostasis)  in  Christ  and  of  his  pre-existence,  but  not  the  re 
cognition  of  his  deity.  However,  this  is  not  enough  to  class  the 
Bishop  with  certainty  among  the  Patripassians,  since  Eusebius' 
own  Christological  view,  by  which  that  of  Beryll  was  here 
gauged,  was  very  vague.  Even  the  circumstance,  that  at  the 
Synod  of  Bostra  (according  to  Socrates)  Christ  was  expressly 
decreed  to  have  a  human  soul,  is  not  decisive;  for  Origen 
might  have  carried  the  recognition  of  this  dogma,  which  was 

1  Euseb.  H.  E.  VI.  33.     See  also  Socrates  H.  E.  III.  7. 

2  L.c.  :     TOV    (TUTypcc    xoci    xvptov    y(J.uv  (ty  TrpovtystrTavtxt  xotT*  ISiixv  ovfrfcei;  Trspi- 


rp     TVIS  sc, 

XVT&  iJ.6vviv  rtjv  TrotTpixyv.  The  word  Trspiypottyy  is  first  found  in  the  Excerpta 
Theodoti  19,  where  xtzTot  Trspiypcefyyv  is  contrasted  in  the  sense  of  personality  with 
the  X#T'  overictv  (TOV  Osov).  The  latter  was  accordingly  felt  to  be  Modalistic  :  y.txi 
6  A<fyo$  <rap%  eyevsro,  ou  XCZTK  rfjv  Trctpovfffatv  povov  'divQpuTrot;  ysvopevoc;,  a/A-i  KOU 
ev  apxy  o  sv  roi\jr6r^ri  Aoyo^  Kotrx  Trspiypattyyv  noti  ov  XOIT'  olia-ioiv  ysvopevos,  6  vioc,  ; 
cf.,  ch.  10,  where  ireprypetQearQeu  also  expresses  the  personal  existence,  i.e.,  what  was 
afterwards  termed  VKOVTOC.?^  This  word  was  not  yet  so  used,  so  far  as  I  know, 
in  the  3rd  century.  In  Origen  TrspcypaQy  is  likewise  the  expression  for  the  strictly 
self-contained  personality;  see  Comm.  on  John  I.  42,  Lomm.  I.  88:  ua-Trsp  ovv 
is  ®sov  irtetovzc,  eitrtv,  uv  sKattrr^  Kxroe.  Trspiypocfyyv,  uv  3iK$ep£t  6 
6  hbyoc,  —  el  KOU  Trap*  ^(J.~tv  ova  'strri  XOCTX  Trspr/ptzfyyv  \KTQC, 
6  X/xo-ro?  X.T.A.  In  our  passage  and  Pseudo-Hippol.  c.  Beron.  i,  4,  it  means  simply 
"configuration". 

3  Dogmengesch.  I.,  p.  202.  See  on  Beryll,  who  has  become  a  favourite  of  the 
historians  of  dogma,  apart  from  the  extended  historical  works,  Ullmann,  de  Beryllo, 
1835;  Theod.  Stud.  u.  Krit.,  1836;  Fock  Diss.  de  Christologia  B.  1843;  Rossel  in 
the  Berliner  Jahrbb.,  1844,  No.  41  f.;  Kober  in  the  Theol.  Quartalschr.,  1848,  I. 
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of  the  highest  importance  to  him,  whatever  the  doctrine  of 
Beryll  had  been.  That  the  Bishop  rather  taught  Dynamistic 
Monarchianism  is  supported,  first,  by  the  circumstance  that 
this  form  of  doctrine  had,  as  we  can  prove,  long  persisted  in 
Arabia  and  Syria;  and,  secondly,  by  the  observation  that  Origen, 
in  the  fragment  of  his  commentary  on  the  Ep.  of  Titus  (see 
above),  has  contrasted  with  the  Patripassian  belief  l  a  kind  of 
teaching  which  seems  to  coincide  with  that  of  Beryll.  Primitive 
Dynamistic  Monarchian  conceptions  must,  however,  be  im 
puted  also  to  those  Egyptian  Millenarians  whom  Dionysius  of 
Alexandria  opposed,  and  whom  he  considered  it  necessary  to 
instruct  "  in  the  glorious  and  truly  divine  appearing  of  our 
Lord"  (Trsp}  rye  w'Sd^ou  x&}  akyQug  svQzov  rov  xvplou  y/ztiv 
sTTiQ&vsixc. 2 

These  were  all,  indeed,  isolated  and  relatively  unimportant 
phenomena;  but  they  prove  that  even  about  the  middle  of  the 
3rd  century  the  Logos  Christology  was  not  universally  recog 
nised  in  the  East,  and  that  the  Monarchians  were  still  treated 
indulgently.3  Decisive  action  was  first  taken  and  Adoptianism  was 
ranked  in  the  East  with  Ebionitism  as  a  heresy,  in  the  case  of 
the  incumbent  of  the  most  exalted  Bishopric  in  the  East,  Paul 
of  Samosata,  Bishop  of  Antioch  from  260,  but  perhaps  a  little 
earlier.  He  opposed  the  already  dominant  doctrine  of  the 
essential  natural  deity  of  Christ,  and  set  up  once  more  the  old 
view  of  the  human  Person  of  the  Redeemer. 4  That  happened 

1  It  is  contained  in  the  words  of  Origen  given  above,  p.  35,  note  3. 

2  Euseb.  H.  E.  VII.  24,  5.     By  the  Epiphany  we  have  to  understand  the  future 
appearing;    but    thorough-going    Millenarians   in   the  East,  in  the  country  districts, 
hardly  recognised  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos. 

3  The    uncertainty    which    still    prevailed    in    the    3rd    century    in    reference   to 
Christology  is  seen  whenever  we  take  up  works  not  written  by  learned  theologians. 
Especially  the  circumstance  that,  according  to  the  Creed  and  the  Gospel,  the  Holy 
Ghost    took    part  in  the  conception  of  Jesus,  constantly  prompted  the  most  curious 
phrases  regarding   the  personal  divinity  of  Christ,  and  the  assumptio  carnis  of  the 
Logos,  see,  e.g.,  Orac.  Sibyll.  VI.  V.  6,  where  Christ  is  called  "  Sweet  God  whom 
the  Spirit,  in  the  white  plumage  of  the  dove,  begot." 

4  Feuerlein,    De  hseresi  Pauli  Samosat.,   1741;  Ehrlich,  De  erroribus  P.S.,   1745; 
Schwab,  Diss.  de  P.S.  vita  atque  doctrina,   1839;  Hefele,  Conciliengesch.  2  Aufl.  L, 
p.    1355  Routh,  Reliq.  S.  III.,  pp.  286 — 3675  Frohschammerj  Ueber  die  Verwerfung 
des  o/jLoovtriot;,  in  the  Theol.  Quartalschr.   1850,  I. 
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at  a  time  when,  through  Alexandrian  theology,  the  use  of  the 
categories  }.dyo$  (word),  ovtria  (being),  vTroTT&TH;  (substance), 
&vir£0T&TQ$  (subsisting),  wp6vuirw  (person),  7T£piypa(py  ov<rla$  (con 
figuration  of  essence),  etc.,  had  almost  already  become  legitim 
ised,  and  when  in  the  widest  circles  the  idea  had  taken  root 
that  the  Person  of  Jesus  Christ  must  be  accorded  a  background 
peculiar  to  itself,  and  essentially  divine. 

We  do  not  know  the  circumstances  in  which  Paul  felt  him 
self  impelled  to  attack  the  form  of  doctrine  taught  by  Alex 
andrian  philosophy.  Yet  it  is  noticeable  that  it  was  not  a 
province  of  the  Roman  Empire,  but  Antioch,  then  belonging 
to  Palmyra,  which  was  the  scene  of  this  movement.  When  we 
observe  that  Paul  held  a  high  political  office  in  the  kingdom 
of  Zenobia,  that  close  relations  are  said  to  have  existed 
between  him  and  the  Queen,  and  that  his  fall  implied  the 
triumph  of  the  Roman  party  in  Antioch,  then  we  may  assume 
that  a  political  conflict  lay  behind  the  theological,  and  that 
Paul's  opponents  belonged  to  the  Roman  party  in  Syria.  Jt 
was  not  easy  to  get  at  the  distinguished  Metropolitan  and  ex 
perienced  theologian,  who  was  indeed  portrayed  by  his  enemies 
as  an  unspiritual  ecclesiastical  prince,  vain  preacher,  ambitious 
man  of  the  world,  and  wily  Sophist.  The  provincial  Synod, 
over  which  he  presided,  did  not  serve  the  purpose.  But  already, 
in  the  affair  of  Novatian,  which  had  threatened  to  split  up  the 
East,  the  experiment  had  been  tried  A.D.  252  (253)  of  holding 
an  Oriental  general-council,  and  that  with  success.  It  was  re 
peated.  A  great  Synod — we  do  not  know  who  called  it — met 
in  Antioch  A.D.  264;  Bishops  from  various  parts  of  the  East 
attended  it,  and,  especially,  Firmilian  of  Caesarea.  The  aged 
Dionysius,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  excused  his  absence  in  a  letter 
in  which  he  did  not  take  Paul's  side.  The  first  Synod  came 
to  an  end  without  result,  because,  it  is  alleged,  the  accused 
had  cunningly  concealed  his  false  doctrines.  !  A  second  was 
also  unsuccessful.  Firmilian  himself  gave  up  the  idea  of  a  con 
demnation  "  because  Paul  promised  to  change  his  opinions." 
It  was  only  -at  a  third  Synod,  between  266  and  269,  probably 

1    Eusebius  speaks  (H.  E.  VII.  28.  2)  of  a  whole  party  (of  otptyl  TOV  ^. 
having  been  able  to  conceal  their  heterodoxy  at  the  time. 
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268,  at  Antioch,  Firmilian  having  died  at  Tarsus  on  his  way 
thither,  that  excommunication  was  pronounced  on  the  Bishop, 
and  his  successor  Domnus  was  appointed.  The  number  of  the 
members  of  Synod  is  stated  differently  at  70,  80,  and  180; 
and  the  argument  against  Paul  was  led  by  Malchion,  a  sophist 
of  Antioch  and  head  of  a  high  school,  as  also  a  presbyter  of 
the  Church.  He  alone  among  them  all  was  in  a  position  to 
unmask  that  "wily  and  deceitful  man."  The  Acts  of  the  dis 
cussion  together  with  a  detailed  epistle,  were  sent  by  the  Synod 
to  Rome,  Alexandria,  and  all  Catholic  Churches.  Paul,  protected 
by  Zenobia,  remained  four  years  longer  in  his  office ;  the  Church 
in  Antioch  split  up :  "  there  took  place  schisms  among  the 
people,  revolts  among  the  priests,  confusion  among  the  pastors " 
(sysvovTO  <r%i(7/&&Ta  Xxoov,  &x&Ta<rTot(rt&i  Ispeav,  rxp&%y  TTOI/ASVOOV).  1 
In  the  year  A.D.  272  Antioch  was  at  last  taken  by  Aurelian, 
and  the  Emperor,  to  whom  an  appeal  was  brought,  pronounced 
on  the  spot  the  famous  judgment,  that  the  Church  building  was 
to  be  handed  to  him  with  whom  the  Christian  Bishops  of  Italy 
and  of  Rome  corresponded  by  letter.  This  decision  was  of  course 
founded  on  political  grounds. 2 

1    Basilius  Diac.,  Acta  Concilii  Ephes.,  p.  427,  Labb. 

"  The  most  important  authorities  for  Paul's  history  and  doctrine  are  the  Acts 
of  the  Synod  of  Antioch  held  against  him,  ?'.<?.,  the  shorthand  report  of  the  dis 
cussion  between  Paul  and  Malchion,  and  the  Synodal  epistle.  These  still  existed 
in  the  6th  century,  but  we  now  possess  them  only  in  a  fragmentary  form:  in 
Euseb.  H.  E.  VII.  27 — 30  (Jerome  de  vir.  inl.  71);  in  Justinian's  Tract,  c.  Mono- 
phys.;  in  the  Contestatio  ad  Clerum  CP.;  in  the  Acts  of  the  Ephesian  Council;  in 
the  writing  against  Nestor,  and  Eutych.  by  Leontius  of  Byzant.;  and  in  the  book 
of  Petrus  Diaconus,  u  De  incarnat.  ad  Fulgentium  " :  all  in  Routh  I.e.  where  the  places 
in  which  they  are  found  are  also  stated.  Not  certainly  genuine  is  the  Synodal 
epistle  of  six  Bishops  to  Paul,  published  by  Turrianus  (Routh,  I.e.,  p.  289  sq.) ;  yet 
its  authenticity  is  supported  by  overwhelming  reasons.  Decidedly  inauthentic  is  a 
letter  of  Dionysius  of  Alex,  to  Paul  (Mansi,  I.,  p.  1039  S(l-)j  also  a  pretended  Nicene 
Creed  against  him  (Caspari,  Quellen  IV.,  p.  161  f.),  and  another  found  in  the  libel 
against  Nestorius  (Mansi,  IV.,  p.  1010).  Mai  has  published  (Vet.  Script.  Nova 
Coll.  VII.,  p.  68  sq.)  five  fragments  of  Paul's  speeches:  of  ir?6<;  Zocfievov  *.6yoi  (not 
quite  correctly  printed  in  Routh,  I.e.,  p.  328  sq.)  which  are  of  the  highest  value, 
and  may  be  considered  genuine,  in  spite  of  their  standing  in  the  very  worst 
company,  and  of  many  doubts  being  roused  by  them  which  do  not  admit  of  being 
completely  silenced.  Vincentius  mentions  writings  by  Paul  (Commonit.  35).  In 
the  second  grade  we  have  the  testimony  of  the  great  Church  Fathers  of  the  4th 
century,  which  rested  partly  on  the  Acts,  partly  on  oral  tradition  :  see,  Athanas  c. 
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The  teaching  of  Paul  was  characterised  by  the  Fathers  as  a 
renewal  of  that  of  Artemas,  but  sometimes  also  as  Neo-Jewish, 
Ebionitic,  afterwards  as  Nestorian  Monothelite,  etc.  It  was  as 
follows.  God  was  simply  to  be  regarded  as  one  person.  Father, 
Son,  and  Spirit  were  the  One  God  (ei/  TTPOTUTTOV).  In  God  a 
Logos  (Son)  or  a  Sophia  (Spirit)  can  be  distinguished — both 
can  again  according  to  Paul  become  identified — but  they 
are  qualities.  *  God  puts  forth  of  Himself  the  Logos  from 
Eternity,  nay,  He  begets  him,  so  that  he  can  be  called  Son 
and  can  have  being  ascribed  to  him,  but  he  remains  an  im 
personal  power. 2  Therefore  it  was  absolutely  impossible  for 
him  to  assume  a  visible  form. 3  This  Logos  operated  in  the 
prophets,  to  a  still  higher  degree  in  Moses,  then  in  many 
others,  and  most  of  all  (p&XXov  KXI  SiaQspovrtac)  in  the  Son  of 
David,  born  of  the  virgin  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  Redeemer 
was  by  the  constitution  of  his  nature  a  man,  who  arose  in  time 
by  birth;  he  was  accordingly  "  from  beneath",  but  the  Logos 
of  God  inspired  him  from  above. 4  The  union  of  the  Logos 

Apoll.  II.  3,  IX.  3;  de  Synod.  Arim.  et  Seleuc.  26,  43—45,  51,  93;  Orat.  c.  Arian. 
II. ,  No.  43;  Hilarius,  De  synod.  §§  81,  86,  pp.  1196,  1200;  Ephrsem  Junior  in 
Photius,  Cod.  229;  Gregor  Nyss,  Antirrhet.  adv.  Apoll.,  §  9,  p.  141  ;  Basilius,  ep. 
52  (formerly  300);  Epiphan.  H.  65  and  Anaceph.;  cf.  also  the  3  Antiochian  for 
mulas  and  the  Form.  Macrostich.  (Hahn  Biblioth.  der  Symbole,  2  Aufl.  §§  8:,  89). 
as  also  the  19  Canon  of  the  Council  of  Nicsea,  according  to  which  Paul's  followers 
were  to  be  re-baptised  before  reception  into  the  Catholic  Church.  One  or  two 
notes  also  in  Cramer's  Catena  on  S.  John.  pp.  235,  259  sq.  Useful  details  are  given 
by  Innocentius  I.,  ep.  22  ;  by  Marius  M creator,  in  the  Suppl.  Imp.  Theodos.  et 
Valentinian  adv.  Nestor,  of  the  Deacon  Basilius;  by  Theodorus  of  Raithu  (see 
Routh,  I.e.,  pp.  327  sq.  357);  Fulgentius,  etc.  In  the  later  opponentsof  the  heretics 
from  Philaster,  and  in  resolutions  of  Synods  from  the  5th  century,  we  find  nothing 
new.  Sozom.  H.  E.  IV.  15  and  Theodoret  H.  F.  II.  8  are  still  of  importance.  The 
Libellus  Synodicus  we  must  leave  out  of  account. 

1  Mv)  elvati  TOV  vibv  TOV  ®eov   evvfr6o"TXTOV,  #AA#  ev  IZVT&  rw  ®eu> — ev  ®sZ  STTHT- 
TY\(J.V\  evvTro&TotTOt; — el$  ®eb$  6  TTCCTVP  KOti   6  vib$  &VTOV  ev  xvri!)  ut;  kdyosev  xvQptuTrca. 

2  Aoyot;    vrpotyopixos — 6    Kpb    aiavuv  v!6c, — TOV  hoyov  kysvvytrev  6  ®ebt;  avev  irap- 
Qevov  Kcti  xvev  TIVQC,  ovSsvbt;  OVTO$  TTAJJV  TOV  ®eov'  xoti  OUTWQ  vTrevTy  6  Ao'yos. 

3  £0<£'/a   ovx    yv    SvvotTQS  Iv    <r%y/jt.otTi  evpfffXtff'Qeu,  ov$e  ev  tiece,  atvSpoi;'  ^.ei^uv  yap 
TUV  opupevuv  ea-T/v. 

4  'Aoyoq    fJ.lv  avaQev,   'lytrovt;  3s  Xpia-TOi;   avQpuTroi;  evTevQev — XpitrTot;  KTTO   Mxpixt; 
KOtt    $£vp6    etTTtv — avQpwTTOs    vjv    6  'lya-ovs,  y.cti  ev  CUVTW  svsTrvsvirev  civuQev  6  Aoyot;'  6 

yap    cepix    rw     vita    (scil.  TU  Aoyca)  sic;  ®eo$,   6  de  avQpcoTrot;  KtZTubsv  TO  'idiov 
vTroQotivei,    noil    OVTUQ   TO,  $60  TrpotruTrac  KAypovvTai — XpirToi;  evTevQsv  rye, 
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with  the  man  Jesus  is  to  be  represented  as  an  indwelling  !  by 
means  of  an  inspiration  acting  from  without,  2  so  that  the  Logos 
becomes  that  in  Jesus  which  in  the  Christian  is  called  by  the 
Apostle  "the  inner  man";  but  the  union  which  is  thus  origin 
ated  is  a  contact  in  knowledge  and  communion  (wvaQeia  Kara 
ftady<Tiv  KIXI  fAsrovtriav)  a  coming  together  (0w&*v07$);  there  does 
not  arise  a  being  existent  in  a  body  (ov<ria  ovviu^hvi  sv  G&[AO<,TI), 
i.e.,  the  Logos  dwelt  in  Jesus  not  "in  substance  but  in  quality" 
(ovviu'S&t;,  #  AA#  X,<XTX  TTOIOT^TX).  3  Therefore  the  Logos  is  to  be 
steadily  distinguished  from  Jesus  ;  4  he  is  greater  than  the 
latter.  5  Mary  did  not  bear  the  Logos,  but  a  man  like  us  in 
his  nature,  and  in  his  baptism  it  was  not  the  Logos,  but  the 
man,  who  was  anointed  with  the  Spirit.  6  However,  Jesus  was, 
on  the  other  hand,  vouchsafed  the  divine  grace  in  a  special 
degree,  7  and  his  position  was  unique.  8  Moreover,  the  proof 
he  gave  of  his  moral  perfection  corresponded  to  his  peculiar 
equipment.  '  The  only  unity  between  two  persons,  accordingly 
between  God  and  Jesus,  is  that  of  the  disposition  and  the  will.  l° 


1  'fie  ev  vxS)  —  e*Q6vrx  rbv  &6yov  xxi  evoixj<rxvrx  ev  \VJ<TOV  avQpuTria  '6vri  ;  in  sup 
port    of  this    Paul   appealed  to  John  XIV.   10:  "sapientia  habitavit  in  eo,  sicut  et 
habitamus  et  nos  in  domibus"  — 

2  A6yov  evepybv  l|  ovpxvov  ev  xvrta  —  erotyfxs  epirveovr 

3  Ow  $i$uq,  says  Malchion,  ovtriutrdxi  ev  rw  #A«  o-urypi  rbv 

4  "AAAoe  yap  etrnv  *Iy<rov$  Xpitrrbi;  text  «AAo;  6  *.6yo<;. 

8    CO  A<^y<?5  fj.et%uv  %v  TO&  Xpitrrov'  Xpia-TO^  yap  $tac  tro<$>ix$  (teyxt;  syevero. 
'    Map/a    rbv  *6yov  oux  'irettev  ovdl  yotp  Jjv  Trpb  otluvuv  $  Meepicc,  aAAa 
flfitv  Iffov  erenev  —  av0p«7ro$  xptercci,  6  *6yo<;  ov  %pfsTetr  6  Nac%upccio$  xpierai,  6  >cvpio$ 


7  Oi/x  eynv  6  ex  Aatfiid  %pta~Qet<;  othh6rpio$  TV 

8  'H    o-ofyia.  ev  aAAw  01%  OVTU$  olxet  —  xpeirrcav  xotTot  Trcevra, 
ccyfov  xxi  e%  eirayyehuSv  xxt  ex  ruv  yeypxpnevuv  y  ex*  xlrta 

9  Paul  has  even  spoken  of  a  $ix$opx  ri?$  xxTXtrxevyi;  (a-va-Txa-eui;)  TOV  Xpio-rov. 

10  From  this  point  we  refer  to  the  A6yot  irpb$   £x(37vov  of  Paul.     We  give  them 
here    on  account  of  their  unique  importance:  (i)  Tw  etyiu  wet/pari  %pi<rQei<;  Trpotr- 
yyopevQy  Xp«rr6<;,  Trxtr^uv  xxrx  Quo-tv,    Qxvparovpyuv  xxrac  %«p<v  rip  yap  xrpe^rw 
TYI$  yvupys  ipoiufaje  T%  ©*9,  xai  pet'vats  xxQapbt;  apapTt'at;  yvufy  xvrSt,  xxi  ewtpy^ 
vrov  e*.e<rQxi  TJJv  ruv  Oxvparuv  Suvxa-reixv,  e%  av  ptctv  xvrbt;  xxi  ryv  xvryv  irpbs  TV 
6e*j<rei  evepyeiav  'e%eiv  $£i%Qei'<;,  Awrpwrjjc  Tc?C  ye  vovt;  xxt  a-carvsp  e%pvi(J.xTi<rev.  _  (2)  A/ 
$ix$opoi    Qvo-ett;    xxi  rx  $ix<popx  Kpdo-wTrx  fax  xxi  (Jt,6vov  svu(reu$  'Iftovvi  rpfaov  TJJV 
xxra  Qetyo-iv  o-vpfixo-iv,  e%  fa  $  xxrx  evepyeixv  em  ruv  oVrus  erv^i(3xa-6evruv  aA- 
A^'Ao<c    avxQxivsrxi  (JLOVXI;.  —  (3)    "Ayiot;    xxi  Zi'xxtot;  yeyevtipevoi;  6  a-amjp,  xyuvi  xxi 
irovca  rxs  rov  irpoTrxropxi;    ypuv  xpxrfoxs  xpxprtxf  oft;  xxropQua-xt;  ry  xpery  <rvvj$Qvi 
ru    ®ea,    (Jitxv    xxi    rjv   avryv   TT/JO?  xi/rbv  (3ovAy<riv  xxi  evepyeixv  rxii;  ruv  xyxQuv 
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Such  unity  springs  from  love  alone;  but  love  can  certainly 
produce  a  complete  unity,  and  only  that  which  is  due  to  love 
—  not  that  attained  by  "nature"  —  is  of  worth.  Jesus  was  like 
God  in  the  unchangeableness  of  his  love  and  his  will,  and  be 
came  one  with  God,  being  not  only  without  sin  himself,  but 
vanquishing,  in  conflict  and  labour,  the  sins  of  our  ancestor. 
As  he  himself,  however,  advanced  in  the  manifestation  of 
goodness  and  continued  in  it,  the  Father  furnished  him  with 
power  and  miracles,  in  which  he  made  known  his  steadfast 
conformity  to  the  will  of  God.  So  he  became  the  Redeemer 
and  Saviour  of  the  human  race,  and  at  the  same  time  entered 
into  an  eternally  indissoluble  union  with  God,  because  his  love 
can  never  cease.  Now  he  has  obtained  from  God,  as  the  re 
ward  of  his  love,  the  name  which  is  above  every  name  ;  God 
has  committed  to  him  the  judgment,  !  and  invested  him  with 
divine  dignity,  so  that  now  we  can  call  him  "  God  [born]  of 
the  virgin  ".  "  So  also  we  are  entitled  to  speak  of  a  pre-exist- 
ence  of  Christ  in  the  prior  decree3  and  prophecy4  of  God,  and 

£<r%yxw$'  jjv  otdiotipsrov  <£t/A#|;#£  TO  'OVO/ACX  xhypovTXi  TO  vTrep  vrav  :6vo(j.aty 
'evrxfaov  otvrZ  %<zpt<rQev.  —  (4)  Toe  xpctTOvpsviz  TU>  Aoyca  T^C,  $v<recat;  olx  £%£t 
rot  ££  a-^strei  tyfAiatq  xpotTov(j.£vct  vvrepauve'tTau,  pio.  xxi  ry  etvry  yvu/zy  xpat- 
<$ta  (j.iot$  xotl  rye,  odiTv\c,  svepysiott;  pEpociovusvx,  xoil  rye,  XKT*  &7rctv^<rtv  ov- 

$£7TOT£      7T(ZVQlJ,£Vy$      KlVVj(T£U^      XOi^      tfV     TW    ©660    ITVV&tyQflG    6    ITUTVIp    OvdsTTOTS    $£%eTS(l 

i$    roiit;  OUMVO.C,  (JLiuv  oiliroc;  Koti  ryv  tzuryv  £%<av  tehytriv  xoti  £V£py£txv,  otsl 
ry    q>oivepu<r£i    Tuv    otyctbuv.  —  (5)    Mi^  Qixv(j.K(ry/;  ort  \j.toe.v  perot  TOV  &£ov 
sl%€v    6    (rooryp'    ia&Trep    yaep    y  (pva-it;  (j,iotv  TUV  TroAAwv  xoti  T^V  O.VTVJV 
tyotvepoi   Tyv    ou&i'&v,  oi/rcat;  ^  a"X,£<ric,  TVJ$  u-yofnyc,  (J.IKV'  TUV  TroAAo/v    KXI 


Similar  details  are  to  be  found  in  Theodorus  of  Mops.  5  but  the  genuineness  of 
what  is  given  here  seems  to  me  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  fact  that  there  is  absolutely 
not  a  word  of  an  ethical  unification  of  the  eternal  Son  of  God  (the  Logos)  with 
Jesus.  It  is  God  Himself  who  is  thus  united  with  the  latter. 

1  Xpif    $£    yiyvua-Keiv,   we  read  in  the  Catena  S.  Joh..  or/  6  (j.£v  ntzvM$  6  Zap. 

OVTU    QvjO-tV    £$UX£V    OtVTtf)    KftO-IV    TTOteiV^    OTl    VlOt;    XvQpUKOV    £<TTIV. 

2  Athanas.  :    riat/Ao^    6    2#/z.    ®eov    \K  T%Q  TrotpQsvov  o'^toAoyeT,  0eov  ex 


3  Athanas.:  'O/^oAoye7  ®ebv  Ix  Na^^per  oQitevToe,  KOU  £VT£v3sv  TVJ$  vTrizp&ui;  ryv 

xott  <xp%yv  (3z<riteicti;  TrotpeihyfyoTOt,  A6yov  51  Ivepyov  l|  ovpzvou,  xotl 
M    of/^oAoye7,    rw     (j.£v    TrpoopitT/tti  Trpb  ctluvcav  'OVTOC,  TY\  $%  vTTtxp^si   kx 
ot,  7vot  fJg  £'iy,  Qyviv,  6  ITT}  Ttdivroe,  ®£oi;  6  TrotTyp.    Therefore  it 
is  said  in  the  letter  of  the  six  Bishops  that  Christ  is  God  from  eternity, 

^AA'    Olivia.    XXt    V7TOO'Tci<T£l. 

4  UpoxxTxyye^Tixut;.     See  p.  41,  note  8. 
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to  say  that  he  became  God  through  divine  grace  and  his  con 
stant  manifestation  of  goodness.  l  Paul  undoubtedly  perceived 
in  the  imparting  of  the  Spirit  at  the  baptism  a  special  stage 
of  the  indwelling  of  the  Logos  in  the  man  Jesus;  indeed  Jesus 
seems  only  to  have  been  Christ  from  his  baptism :  "  having 
been  anointed  with  the  Holy  Spirit  he  was  named  Christ — the 
anointed  son  of  David  is  not  different  from  wisdom"  (TW  ayicj) 
^pi<r6e}q  yrpoayyopsvQy  Xptcrrfa — o  ex  A#/3/£  xpivQsis  C-JK 
£<rri  ry$  voQi&c}  The  Bishop  supported  his  doctrine 
by  copious  proofs  from  Scripture,  2  and  he  also  attacked  the 
opposite  views.  He  sought  to  prove  that  the  assumption  that 
Jesus  was  by  nature  (Qvesi)  Son  of  God,  led  to  having  two 
gods, 3  to  the  destruction  of  Monotheism ;  4  he  fought  openly, 
with  great  energy,  against  the  old  expositors,  i.e.,  the  Alexandri 
ans,  5  and  he  banished  from  divine  service  all  Church  psalms 
in  which  the  essential  divinity  of  Christ  was  expressed.  6 

The  teaching  of  Paul  was  certainly  a  development  of 
the  old  doctrine  of  Hermas  and  Theodotus,  and  the  Church 
Fathers  had  a  right  to  judge  it  accordingly ;  but  on  the  other 
hand  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  Paul  not  only,  as 
regards  form,  adapted  himself  more  closely  to  the  accepted 
terminology,  but  that  he  also  gave  to  the  ancient  type  of  doc 
trine,  already  heterodox,  a  philosophical,  an  Aristotelian,  basis, 
and  treated  it  ethically  and  biblically.  He  undoubtedly  learned 
much  from  Origen ;  but  he  recognised  the  worthlessness  of  the 
double  personality  construed  by  Origen,  for  he  has  deepened 

1  KotTcaQev    KTroTeQeutrQxi    TOV  xvpiov — 1|   izvQpuTrov  yeyovevcti  TOV  XpterTOV  ©sov  — 
v(TTSpov  KVTOV  ex  TrpoxoTryt;  TsQeoTroiyirQizi. 

2  Vincentius,  Commonit.  35 — Athanasius  (c.  Ariam  IV.  30)  relates  that  the  disci 
ples    of   Paul    appealed    to  Acts  X.  36  in  support  of  their  distinction  between  the 
Logos    and   Jesus:  TOV  Aoyov  azTrsa-reitev  role,  violc,  'lo-paijA  £vxj"ysA.i%6[j.evot;  eipyvyv 
$tx    'lytrov    XP«TTOV.     They    said  that  there  was  a  distinction  here  like  that  in  the 
O.  T.  between  the  word  of  the  Lord  and  of  the  prophets. 

3  Epiphan.  I.e.,  c.  3;  see  also  the  letter  of  the  six  Bishops  in  Routh,  I.e.,  p.  291. 

4  On  the  supreme  interest  taken  by  Paul  in  the  unity  of  God  see  p.  42,  note  3, 
Epiph.  I.e.,  ch.  I. 

^    Euseb.  H.  E.  VII.  30.  9. 
10. 
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the  exposition  given  by  the  latter  of  the  personality  of  Christ, 
and  seen  that  "  what  is  attained  by  nature  is  void  of  merit" 
(TO,  xp&TOVf&£V&  ru  Aoyy  rye  (f)V7sccc  ov%  s%£i  eyrcuvov).  Paul's 
expositions  of  nature  and  will  in  the  Persons,  of  the  essence 
and  power  of  love,  of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  only  to  be  per 
ceived  in  the  work  of  His  ministry,  because  exclusively  con 
tained  in  unity  of  will  with  God,  are  almost  unparalleled  in 
the  whole  dogmatic  literature  of  the  Oriental  Churches  in  the 
first  three  centuries.  For,  when  such  passages  do  occur  in 
Origen,  they  at  once  disappear  again  in  metaphysics,  and  we 
do  not  know  the  arguments  of  the  Alogi  and  the  Theodotians.  * 
It  is,  above  all,  the  deliberate  rejection  of  metaphysical  specu 
lation  which  distinguishes  Paul;  he  substituted  for  it  the  study 
of  history  and  the  determination  of  worth  on  moral  grounds 
alone,  thus  reversing  Origen's  maxim :  6  (rurvip  ov  KXT'  f&£TOv<riav9 
#AA#  X#T'  ovfflav  fVr)  Qeoq  (the  Saviour  is  God  not  by  commu 
nion,  but  in  essence).  As  he  kept  his  dogmatic  theology  free 
from  Platonism,  his  difference  with  his  opponents  began  in  his 
conception  of  God.  The  latter  described  the  controversy  very 
correctly,  when  they  said  that  Paul  "had  betrayed  the  mystery 
of  the  Christian  faith,"  2  ?>.,  the  mystic  conception  of  God  and 
Christ  due  to  natural  philosophy ;  or :H  when  they  complained 
of  Paul's  denial  that  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  the  unity 
of  deity,  side  by  side  with  a  plurality  of  persons,  was  got 

1  The  three  fragments  of  "Ebion"  given  by  Mai,  I.e.,  p.  68,  and  strangely  held 
by    Hilgenfeld  to  be  genuine  (Ketzergeschichte,  p.  437  f.),  seem  to  me  likewise  to 
belong  to  Paul:  at  any  rate  they  correspond  to  his  doctrine:  "Ex  rye,  ire  pi  xpotyyTctv 
efyyyreus     (l)  Kar'  liruyyeteiotv  iJ-syxc,  xati  exhexTot;  vpo^'JTyt;  etrriv,  'fou$  {JLtrfrw 
KOit  vofjioQeryi;  TV\C,  xpsiTTOvot;  ^ICC^VJK^^  ysvd/j-svoi;'  ocmt;  eavrov  iepovpyy<7ae$  vvrtp  TTCCV- 
TUV    i&iocv    etyccvy    xact    Qshytrtv    xaei  evepyeiav  'e%cav  7rpb$  TOV  ®s6v,  QsAuv  urTrep  ®eo$ 

avQpuTTovt;  truQyvaci  xcti  sit;  sTTiyvuiriv  othyQetott;  eA$e7v  TYIC,  3i"  otvrov  rca  x6triJ.ca 
&v  eipyatrccTO  QocvepuQet'irys.  —  (2)  "£%£<ret  yotp  Ty  xxrx  Stxctioa-vvyv  xcei  TTO^U  rw 
otvQpw'xty.v  o-vvat^Qslc;  TU>  ®ela,  ovdev  'e<r%ev  /JLE/ispKr/tevov  7rpb$  TOV  ®e6v,  <$iot 
TO  ttictv  cevrov  xact  TOV  ®sov  yevs&Qed  ryv  8eAy<rtv  xcti  Tyv  svspysfocv  TUV  SKI  Ty 
TUV  cevQpwTrcov  xyx^ajv.  —  ^)  E;  yap  edsAyo-gv  OCVTOV  ©sot;  o-racvpuQyveu,  xaei 
£otTO  heycav.  M»j  TO  l(J.6v,  aAAaj  TO  rov  ygvso-du  deA.t}[£Ot,  $%Aov  tin  ft/eev'fo%ev 
TOV  ®sov  T^V  dsAytriv  xati  TY^M  7rpa£iv,  IKSIVO  QsAyo-ott;  xoti  7rpa&x$,  fas?  'e$o%e 
TW  0ew.  The  second  and  third  fragments  may  be  by  Theodorus  of  Mops.,  but 
hardly  the  first. 

2  In  Euseb.  H.  E.  VII.  30.  10. 

3  Epiph.  1.  c.j  eh.  III. :  ITai/Ao?  ov  Aeyei  pfoov  ®ebv  $iz  TO  Tryyyv  elvoti  TOV  TrxTspz. 
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over  simply  by  making  the  Father  their  source.  What  is  that 
but  to  admit  that  Paul  started  in  his  idea  of  God,  not  from 
the  substance,  but  from  the  person?  He  here  represented  the 
interests  of  theism  as  against  the  chaotic  naturalism  of  Plato- 
nism  And  in  appreciating  the  character  of  Jesus  he  refused 
to  recognise  its  uniqueness  and  divinity  in  his  "  nature ";  these 
he  found  only  in  his  disposition  and  the  direction  of  his  will. 
Therefore  while  Christ  as  a  person  was  never  to  him  "  mere 
man"  (^ihog  xvOpu~oc),  yet  Christ's  natural  endowment  he  would 
not  recognise  as  exceptional.  But  as  Christ  had  been  predestin 
ated  by  God  in  a  unique  manner,  so  in  conformity  to  the  prom 
ises  the  Spirit  and  the  grace  of  God  rested  on  him  exception 
ally;  and  thus  his  work  in  his  vocation  and  his  life,  with  and 
in  God,  had  been  unique.  This  view  left  room  for  a  human 
life,  and  if  Paul  has,  ultimately,  used  the  formula,  that  Christ 
had  become  God,  his  appeal  to  Philipp.  II.  9  shows  in  what 
sense  he  understood  the  words. 

His  opponents,  indeed,  charged  him  with  sophistically  and 
deceitfully  concealing  his  true  opinion  behind  phrases  with  an 
orthodox  sound.  It  is  possible,  in  view  of  the  fact,  e.g.,  that 
he  called  the  impersonal  Logos  "  Son ",  that  there  is  some 
truth  in  this ;  but  it  is  not  probable.  He  was  not  understood, 
or  rather  he  was  misunderstood.  Many  theologians  at  the  present 
day  regard  the  theology  of  Hermas  as  positively  Nicene,  al 
though  it  is  hardly  a  whit  more  orthodox  than  that  of  Paul.  If 
such  a  misunderstanding  is  possible  to  the  scholars  of  to-day — 
and  Hermas  was  certainly  no  dissembler, — why  can  Firmilian 
not  have  looked  on  Paul  as  orthodox  for  a  time  ?  He  taught 
that  there  was  an  eternal  Son  of  God,  and  that  he  dwelt  in 
Jesus ;  he  proclaimed  the  divinity  of  Christ,  held  there  were 
two  persons  (God  and  Jesus),  and  with  the  Alexandrians  rejected 
Sabellianism.  On  this  very  point,  indeed,  a  sort  of  concession 
seems  to  have  been  made  to  him  at  the  Synod.  We  know  that 
the  Synod  expressly  censured  the  term  "o[toov<no$",1  and  this 

1  This  was  a  well-known  matter  at  the  time  of  the  Arian  controversy,  and  the  Semi- 
Arians,  e.g.,  appealed  expressly  to  the  decision  at  Ancyra.  SeeSozomen  H.  E.  IV.  15  ; 
Athanas.,  De  Synod.  43  sq.;  Basilius,  Ep.  52;  Hilarius  desynodis  81,  86;  Routhjl.c., 
pp.  360—365.  Hefele,  Conciliengesch.  I.,  2,  p.  140  f.  :  Caspari,  Quellen  IV.,  p.  170  f. 
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was  done,  Athanasius  conjectures,  to  meet  an  objection  of  Paul. 
He  is  said  to  have  argued  as  follows : — If  Christ  is  not,  as  he 
taught,  essentially  human,  then  he  is  oftoou>no;  with  the  Father. 
But  if  that  be  true  then  the  Father  is  not  the  ultimate  source 
of  the  deity,  but  Being  (the  OIHTIX),  and  thus  we  have  three 
ova- 1 xi ;  *  in  other  words  the  divinity  of  the  Father  is  itself  de 
rivative,  and  the  Father  is  of  identical  origin  with  the  Son, 

"they  become  brothers".  This  can  have  been  an  objection 
made  by  Paul.  The  Aristotelian  conception  of  the  ourlx 
would  correspond  to  his  turn  of  thought,  and  so  would  the 
circumstance,  that  the  possibility  of  a  subordinate,  natural, 
divinity  on  the  part  of  the  Son  is  left  out  of  the  question.  The 
Synod  again  can  very  well  have  rejected  o{4,oov<rio<;  in  the  inter 
ests  of  anti-sabellianism. 2  Yet  it  is  just  as  possible  that,  as 
Hilarius  says,  the  Synod  condemned  the  term  because  Paul 
himself  had  declared  God  and  the  impersonal  Logos  (the  Son) 
to  be  cfioovfTioe;,  i.e.,  "of  the  same  substance,  of  one  substance". 3 
However  that  may  be,  whenever  Paul's  view  was  seen  through, 
it  was  at  once  felt  by  the  majority  to  be  in  the  highest  degree 
heretical.  No  one  was  yet  quite  clear  as  to  what  sort  of  thing 
this  "naturally — divine"  element  in  Christ  was.  Even  Origen 
had  taught  that  he  possessed  a  divinity  to  which  prayer  might 
not  be  offered.4  But  to  deny  the  divine  nature  (physis)  to  the 
Redeemer,  was  universally  held  to  be  an  attack  on  the  Rule 
of  Faith. 5  They  correctly  perceived  the  really  weak  point  in 
Paul's  Christology,  his  teaching,  namely,  that  there  were  actually 
two  Sons  of  God ;  6  Hermas,  however,  had  already  preached 

1  Athanas.    I.e.  ;    otvxy%y    rpeUt;    ova-ion;     shxi,  fjiiotv  (lev  7rpoyyov(j.eviiv,  rstt;  $£  $vo 
£%  exsivyt;. 

2  This    is    also    the    opinion    of  Basilius  (I.e.) :  'tyaco-oev  yap  sKtlvot  (the  Bishops 
assembled    against    Paul)    ryv    rov   tipoovtriov  fyuvyv  7nxpi<rr2v  'evvotocv  ova-tots  TZ  *°" 
rcav    XTT"    tzvryt;,  caa-rs  xaraiJ.spia-Qs'ta-xv  ryv  ovffictv  7rap£%£iv  rov  dfioova-fov  ryv  Trpo- 
myopfetv  role,  sit;  a  SiypsQy. 

3  Dorner's    view    (I.e.    I.  p.  513)  is  impossible  because  resting  on  a  false  inter 
pretation  of  the  word  6fJtoova-tofj  Paul  held  the  Father  and  Jesus  to  be  dpoovriotin 
so  far  as  they  were  persons,  and  therefore  the  Synod  condemned  the  term. 

4  See  De  orat.    15,   16. 

5  Euseb.  H.  E.  VII.  30    6,  16. 

6  See  Malchion  in  Leontius  (Routh,  I.e.,  p.  312):  ritzvAot;  Qyo-fv,  fj.ij  $vo  eirt 
6cfi    viov$-  el  $s  vtos  6  'I,  Xp.  rov  ®sov,  vtoc  Se  text  y  a-oQiiat,  KOii  aAAo  /itgy  *j 
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this,  and  Paul  was  not  in  earnest  about  the  "  eternal  Son". 
Yet  this  was  only  a  secondary  matter.  The  crucial  difference 
had  its  root  in  the  question  as  to  the  divine  nature  (physis)  of 
the  Redeemer. 

Now  here  it  is  of  the  highest  interest  to  notice  how  far,  in 
the  minds  of  many  Bishops  in  Palestine  and  Syria,  the  specu 
lative  interpretation  of  the  Rule  of  Faith  had  taken  the  place 
of  that  rule  itself.  If  we  compare  the  letter  of  Hymenaeus  of 
Jerusalem  and  his  five  colleagues  to  Paul  with  the  regula  fidei 
—  not,  say,  that  of  Tertullian  and  Irenaeus  —  but  the  Rule  of 
Faith  with  which  Origen  has  headed  his  great  work  :  irsp}  xp%&v, 
then  we  are  astonished  at  the  advance  in  the  times.  The 
Bishops  explain  at  the  opening  of  their  letter,  '  that  they  desired 
to  expound,  "in  writing,  the  faith  which  we  received  from  the 
beginning,  and  possess,  having  been  transmitted  and  kept  in 
the  Catholic  Church,  proclaimed  up  to  our  day  by  the  successors 
of  the  blessed  Apostles,  who  were  both  eye-witnesses  and  assistants 
of  the  Logos,  from  the  law  and  prophets  and  the  New  Testament." 


KXI    Typovftevyv    sv  ry  xarohixy  xxi     yef, 

ftspas  s%  ^i^o^(;  XTTO  r&v  ft&xaplav  aTTtHrrdhcw,  01 
xxi  vTTypsTtxi  yeydvaart  TOV  hdyou,  xarayyehhoftevw, 
i%  vofiov  K&}  Trpotpyrtiv  x&}  Tvjq  Kxwyc  li>  ix$'/iXY,c.}  But  what  they 
presented  as  "  the  faith"  and  furnished  with  proof  s  from  Scrip 
ture,  was  the  speculative  theology,  2  In  no  other  writing  can 


'I.  Xp.,  dvo  vQio-ToevTzt  viot.     See  also  Ephraem  in  Photius,  Biblioth.  cod. 
229.  Farther  the  Ep.  II.  Felicis  II.  papae  ad  Petrum  Fullonem. 

1  See  Routh,  I.e.,  p.  289  sq. 

2  The  TTicrrit;  e|  <zp%vj<;  Trctpoth.ytyfte'iyct  reads  (I.e.)  :  "Or;  6  ®ebt;  ayevvyros,  eJq  avxp- 
%ot;y  xGfXTOt;,  etvaiMo/otTOf,  ov  sldsv  ovcistt;  tzvQpwTrcav,  ov$s  ISe'iv  $vvatroct'  ov  ryv  $6'£ixv 
%  TO  peyeQos  voy<rxi  5^  \fyiyfoetffbou  xctbuc,  etrriv  <x£fut;  rv\c,  xhvibsiotc;,  dtv&ptOTrby  fyvcrsi 

'ivvoiotv  Ss  noei  CTTCIHTOVV  ftsrp/xv  Trspt  tzurov  ^oc(3s7v,  dtyetTryTfo,  XTToxachvTT- 
TOV  viov  otvTOv  .  .  .  TOVTOv  $s  rev  vibv  yevvyTov,  novoyevvi  vtov,  slxovot  rev 
xopxrov  ®eov  Tvy%divovTtx,  TrpuroTOxov  Ttottryc,  KTto-sut;  (roQiotv  xcci  hoyov  noil  Suvatftiv 
®eov,  Trpb  ettuvuv  Uvra,  ov  Trpoyvtao-si,  «AA'  Qutrio.  xxi  vTrorrceiret  ®sbv  ®EOV  viov,  sv 
TS  tf  y-Koiiu.  noil  vsy.  StetQtjxy  syvuKorst;  d/zoAo/yot//zev  KOii  Kypv<r<TO[Jt.£v.  "05  ^'  civ  XVTI[J.X- 
%v<Tai  TOV  viov  TOV  ®sov  ®sbv  fj,^  slvati  Trpb  KXTxfSo^c;  KC<T[J.OV  ($s7v)  TrurTevsiv  y.xi 
6{i.oho'ye~iv,  Qtxaxuv  3vo  Qeoi/i;  KocTtzyyehAea-Qxi,  sotv  6  vidt;  TOV  ®sov  ®sb$  x 
TOVTOV  aAAorp/ov  TOV  sxK^vjiriixyTfKOv  KOCVOVOI;  yyov/j.eQoi,  KXI  TTXTOII  at! 

7v.     The  prehistoric  history  of  the  Son  is  now  expounded, 
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we  see  the  triumph  in  the  sphere  of  religion  of  the  theology 
of  philosophy  or  of  Origen,  i.e.,  of  Hellenism,  so  clearly,  as  in 
this  letter,  in  which  philosophical  dogmatics  are  put  forward 
as  the  faith  itself.  But  further.  At  the  end  of  the  third  century 
even  the  baptismal  confessions  were  expanded  in  the  Rast  by 
the  adoption  of  propositions  borrowed  from  philosophical  theo 
logy;  *  or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  —  baptismal  confessions  ap 
parently  now  first  formulated,  were  introduced  in  many  Oriental 
communities,  which  also  now  contained  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos. 
Since  these  statements  were  directed  against  Sabellianism  as 
well  as  against  "  Ebionitism  "  ;  they  will  be  discussed  later  on. 

With  the  deposition  and  removal  of  Paul  the  historian's  inte 
rest  in  his  case  is  at  an  end.  It  was  henceforth  no  longer 
possible  to  gain  a  hearing,  in  the  great  forum  of  Church  life, 
for  a  Christology  which  did  not  include  the  personal  pre-exist- 
ence  of  the  Redeemer:  no  one  was  permitted  henceforth  to 
content  himself  with  the  elucidation  of  the  divinely-human  life 
of  Jesus  in  his  work.  It  was  necessary  to  believe  in  the  divine 
nature  (physis)  of  the  Redeemer.  2  The  smaller  and  remote 
communities  were  compelled  to  imitate  the  attitude  of  the 
larger.  Yet  we  know  from  the  circular  letter  of  Alexander  of 
Alexandria,  A.D.  32i,3  that  the  doctrine  of  Paul  did  not  by 
any  means  pass  away  without  leaving  a  trace.  Lucian  and  his 

and  then  it  goes  on  :  TOV  £1  vtov  Trxpx  rw  TTXTpt  'OVTX  &ebv  [j.ev  x.oti  xvpiov  TUV 
yevyruv  XTTXVTWV,  VTTO  $£  TOV  7TXTpb$  K7roo'Txh£vTX  £%  oi/pxvuv  xx(  <rxpxuQ£VTX  evyv- 
QpU7Tvix£Vxi.  dtOTTSp  xxt  TO  £X  Ty$  TTocpQevov  (7U(j.x  %capy<rxv  TTXV  TO  TT^pca^ix  Tyi; 
QeoryToq  tru^xTtxca^,  Ty  QeoTyn  xTpsTrrcat;  IJVCOTXI  xxi  TeQeoTrotyTOtt  and  at  the  close: 
el  Jl  XP«TTOG  ®£ov  $vvxfj.i<;  xcti  &sov  o-otytx  Trpb  aicavuv  lo-r/v  ot/rw  nxt  KX^O  Xp/cr- 

T0$     ^V      XXI     TO    XIITO     UV    Ty     OlXTlOi'      £1    XXI    TX    [AXhtCTTX    TTOhAxltt;    STTlVOlXIG    tTTlVOStTXl. 

See  also  Hahn,  Bibl.  d.  Symbol.  2  Aufl.  §  82. 

1  The    propositions    are    undoubtedly  as  a  rule  phrased  biblically,  and  they  are 
biblical;  but  they  are  propositions  preferred  and  edited  by  the  learned  exegesis  of 
the    Alexandrian    which    certainly    was    extremely  closely  allied  with  philosophical 
speculation. 

2  The  followers  of  Paul  were  no  longer  looked  upon  as  Christians  even  at  the 
beginning    of  the  fourth  century,  and  therefore  they  were  re-baptised.     See  the   19 
Canon  of  Nicsea:  Flep?  TUV  TIxuhixvio-xvTcav,  efcx 


3    Theodoret  H.  E.  I.  4. 
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famous  academy,  the  alma  mater  of  Arianism,  were  inspired  by 
the  genius  of  Paul.  *  Lucian — himself  perhaps,  a  native  of  Samo- 
sata — had,  during  the  incumbency  of  three  Bishops  of  Antioch, 
remained,  like  Theodotus  and  his  party  in  Rome,  at  the  head 
of  a  school  outside  of  the  great  Catholic  Church.  2  In  his 
teaching,  and  in  that  of  Arius,  the  foundation  laid  by  Paul  is 
unmistakable. 3  But  Lucian  has  falsified  the  fundamental  thought 
of  Paul  in  yielding  to  the  assumption  of  a  Logos,  though  a 
very  subordinate  and  created  Logos,  and  in  putting  this  in  the 
place  of  the  man  Jesus,  while  his  disciples,  the  Arians,  have, 
in  the  view  sketched  by  them  of  the  person  of  Christ,  been 
unable  to  retain  the  features  Paul  ascribed  to  it;  though  they 
also  have  emphasised  the  importance  of  the  will  in  Christ.  We 
must  conclude,  however,  that  Arianism,  as  a  whole,  is  nothing 
but  a  compromise  between  the  Adoptian  and  the  Logos  Christ- 
ology,  which  proves  that  after  the  close  of  the  3rd  century, 
no  Christology  was  possible  in  the  Church  which  failed  to  re 
cognise  the  personal  pre-existence  of  Christ. 

Photinus  approximated  to  Paul  of  Samosata  in  the  fourth 
century.  Above  all,  however,  the  great  theologians  of  Antioch 
occupied  a  position  by  no  means  remote  from  him ;  for  the 
presupposition  of  the  personal  Logos  Homousios  in  Christ, 
which  they  as  Church  theologians  had  to  accept  simply,  could 
be  combined  much  better  with  the  thought  of  Paul,  than  the 

*    See  my  article  "Lucian"  in  Herzog's  R.E.  2  Aufl.,  Bd.  VIIL,  p.  767  ff. 

2  See  Theodoret  I.e.  :  oevroi  yxp  ®eo6ic>XKTOi  sa-rs,  oux  otyvoovvret;  on 
sKixvixo-TXtrx    TV,    exx^<Tixff-TiKyj  tiiffifillot  faiaerxxA/*  'Efiiuvdt;  etrri  KOti  'A/3re/-i5, 
^JfAcc    rov    xar'  'Avr/o%e<av  Ylotv^ov  TOV  Ea/j-oo-oiTscai;,  <rvvo$(a  xoti  xpitrsi  rav   txT 
rat%ov    sTTitrKOTTcav  x7roxypv%QevTO(;  rv\$  exKhyaritzi; — ov  $ia$e%difj.evo$  Aovxiaevbi; 
vei'ycayoQ    £fj.£ivs    rptuv    sTria-KOTruv    Trohvers'is    %povovQ — «v    TVJ$    <x<rs(3efa$  ryv  rpvyot 
epfo^Korst;    (scil.  Arian  and  his  companions)  vuv  v^lv  TO  ~E%  ovx  ovruv  eTrstyvyyotv, 
rot  exstvuv  K£Kpvt^iJ.evoi  [j.oa'xeviJt.ctTOt. 

3  See  esp.  Athanas.  c.  Arian  I.  5.  "Arius  says  that  there  are  two  wisdoms,  one 
which  is  the  true  one  and  at  the  same  time  exists  in  God ;  through  this  the  Son  arose 
and  by  participation  in  it  he  was  simply  named  Word  and  Wisdom;  for  wisdom,  he 
says,  originated  through  wisdom  according  to  the  will  of  the  wise  God.  Then  he  also 
says  that  there   is  another  Word  apart  from  the  Son  in  God,  and  through  participation 
therein    the  Son  himself  has  been  again  named  graciously  Word  and  Son."     This 
is    the    doctrine    of   Paul    of   Samos.,    taken  over  by  Arius  from  Lucian.     On  the 
distinction  see  above. 
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Arian  assumption  of  a  subordinate  god,  with  attributes  half- 
human,  half-divine.  So  also  the  arguments  of  Theodore  of  Mop- 
suestia  as  to  the  relation  of  the  Logos  and  the  man  Jesus,  as 
to  nature,  will,  disposition,  etc.,  are  here  and  there  verbally  iden 
tical  with  those  of  Paul ;  and  his  opponents,  especially  Leontius,  1 
were  not  so  far  wrong  in  charging  Theodore  with  teaching  like 
Paul. 2  Paul  was  in  fact  condemned  a  second  time  in  the  great 
scholars  of  Antioch,  and  — strangely — his  name  was  once  more 
mentioned,  and  for  the  third  time,  in  the  Monothelite  contro 
versy.  In  this  case  his  statements  as  to  the  one  will  (plot, 
tishyvig  sc.  of  God  and  Jesus)  were  shamefully  misused,  in  order 
to  show  to  the  opposition  that  their  doctrine  had  been  already 
condemned  in  the  person  of  the  arch-heretic. 

We  possess,  however,  another  ancient  source  of  information, 
of  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century,  the  Acta  Archelai.  3  This 
shows  us  that  at  the  extreme  eastern  boundary  of  Christendom 
there  persisted  even  among  Catholic  clerics,  if  we  may  use  here 
the  word  Catholic,  Christological  conceptions  which  had  remained 
unaffected  by  Alexandrian  theology,  and  must  be  classed  with 
Adoptianism.  The  author's  exposition  of  Christ  consists,  so 
far  as  we  can  judge,  in  the  doctrine  of  Paul  of  Samosata. 4 
Here  we  are  shown  clearly  that  the  Logos  Christology  had,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  4th  century,  not  yet  passed  beyond  the 
borders  of  the  Christendom  comprehended  in  the  Roman 
Empire. 

1  See  in  Routh,  I.e.,  p.  347  sq. 

2  See    the    careful    and  comprehensive  collection  of  the  arguments  of  Theodore 
in    reference    to    christology,    in    Swete,  Theodori  Episcopi  Mopsuesteiii  in  epp.  B. 
Pauli  Commentarii,  Vol.  II.  (1882),  pp.  289—339. 

3  We  have  to  compare  also  the  treatises  of  Aphraatesj  written  shortly  before  the 
middle    of    the    4th    century.     He    adheres    to    the  designation  of  Christ  as  Logos 
according    to  John  I.   i;  but  it  is  very  striking  that  in  our  Persian  author  there  is 
not    even    the  slightest  allusion  in  which  one  could  perceive  an  echo  of  the  Arian 
controversies  (Bickell,  Ausgewahlte  Schriften  der  syr.  Kirchenvater  1874,  p.  15).  See 
tract  i,  uOn  faith",  and  17,  "Proof  that  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God." 

4  On    the    origin    of  the    Acta  Archelai  see  my  Texte  und  Unters.  I.  3,   137  ff. 
The  principal  passages  are  to  be  found  in  ch.  49  and  50.     In  these  the  Churchman 
disputes  the  view  of  Mant,  that  Jesus  was  a  spirit,  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  perfect 
by    nature.     "Die    mini,    super  quem  spiritus  sanctus  sicut  columba  descenclit?     Si 
peifectus    eratj    si    films    erat?    si  virtus  erat,  non  poterat  spiritus  ingredi,  sicut  nee 
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3.     Expulsion  of  Modalistic  Monarchianism. 

(a).    The  Modalistic  Monarchians  in  Asia  Minor  and  in  the 

West :  Noetus,  Epigonus,  Cleomenes,  Aeschines,  Praxeas, 

Victormus  (Victor),  Zephyrinus,  Sabellius,  Callistus.  ' 

The  really  dangerous  opponent  of  the  Logos  Christology 
in  the  period  between  A.D.  180  and  300  was  not  Adoptianism, 
but  the  doctrine  which  saw  the  deity  himself  incarnate  in  Christ, 
and  conceived  Christ  to  be  God  in  a  human  body,  the  Father 

regnum  potest  ingredi  intra  regnum.  Cuius  autem  ei  cselitus  emissa  vox  testimo- 
nium  detulit  dicens :  Hie  est  filius  meus  dilectus,  in  quo  bene  complacui?  Die  age 
nihil  remoreris,  quis  ille  est,  qui  parat  hsec  omnia,  qui  agit  universa?  Responde 
itane  blasphemiam  pro  ratione  impudenter  allegas,  et  inferre  conaris?"  The  following 
Christology  is  put  in  the  lips  of  Mani  :  "  Mihi  pium  videtur  dicere,  quod  nihil  eguerit 
filius  dei  in  eo  quod  adventus  eius  procurator  ad  terras,  neque  opus  habuerit  co- 
lumba,  neque  baptismate,  neque  matre,  neque  fratribus."  On  the  other  hand  Mani 
says  in  reference  to  the  Church  views:  "Si  enim  hominem  eum  tantummodo  ex 
Maria  esse  dicis  et  in  baptismate  spiritum  percepisse,  ergo  per  profectum  filius 
videbitur  et  non  per  naturam.  Si  tamen  tibi  concedam  dicere,  secundum  profectum 
esse  filium  quasi  hominem  factum,  hominem  vere  esse  opinaris,  id  est,  qui  caro  et 
sanguis  sit?"  In  what  follows  Archelaus  says:  "Quomodo  potent  vera  columba 
verum  hominem  ingredi  atque  in  eo  permanere,  caro  enim  carnem  ingredi  non 
potest?  sed  magis  si  lesum  hominem  verum  confiteamur,  eum  vero,  qui  dicitur,  sicut 
columba,  Spiritum  Sanctum,  salva  est  nobis  ratio  in  utraque.  Spiritus  enim 
secundum  rectam  rationem  habitat  in  homine,  et  descendit  et  permanet  et  compe- 
tenter  hoc  et  factum  est  et  fit  semper  .  .  .  Descendit  spiritus  super  hominem  dignum 
se  . . .  Poterat  dominus  in  caelo  positus  facere  quae  voluerat,  si  spiritum  eum  esse 
et  non  hominem  dices.  Sed  non  ita  est,  quoniam  exinanivit  semetipsum  formam 
servi  accipiens.  Dico  autem  de  eo,  qui  ex  Maria  factus  est  homo.  Quid  enim? 
non  poteramus  et  nos  multo  facilius  et  lautius  ista  narrare?  sed  absit,  ut  a  veritate 
declinemus  iota  unum  aut  unum  apicem.  Est  enim  qui  de  Maria  natus  est  filius, 
qui  totum  hoc  quod  magnum  est,  voluit  perferre  certamen  lesus.  Hie  est  Chris tus 
dei,  qui  descendit  super  eum,  qui  de  Maria  est . . .  Statim  (post  baptismum)  in 
desertum  a  Spiritu  ductus  est  lesiis,  quern  cum  diabolus  ignoraret,  dicebat  ei:  Si 
filius  est  dei,  Ignorabat  autem  propter  quid  genuisset  filium  dei  (scil.  Spiritus],  qui 
pr&dicabat  regnum  c&lorum,  quod  erat  habitaculum  magnum,  nee  ab  ullo  alio 
parari  potuisset;  unde  et  affixus  cruci  cum  resurrexisset  ab  inferis,  assumptus  est 
illuc,  ubi  Christus  filius  dei  regnabat  .  .  .  Sicut  enim  Paracleti  pondus  nullus  alius 
valuit  sustinere  nisi  soli  discipuli  et  Paulus  beatus,  ita  etiam  spiritum,  qui  de  caelis 
descenderat,  per  quern  vox  paterna  testatur  dicens :  Hie  est  filius  meus  dilectus, 
nullus  alius  portare  prcevaluit,  nisi  qui  ex  Maria  natus  est  super  omnes  sanctos 
lesus."  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  author  (in  ch.  37)  ranks  Sabellius  as  a  heretic 
with  Valentinus,  Marcion,  and  Tatian. 

1  Dollinger,  Hippolytus  und  Kallistus,  1853.  Volkmar,  Hippolyt.  und  die  rom. 
Zeitgenossen,  1855.  Hagemann,  Die  romische  Kirche,  1864.  Langen,  Gesch.  d. 
romischen  Kirche  L,  p.  192  ff.  Numerous  monographs  on  Hippolytus  and  the 
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become  flesh.  Against  this  view  the  great  Doctors  of  the 
Church — Tertullian,  Origen,  Novatian,  but  above  all.  Hippolytus — 
had  principally  to  fight.  Its  defenders  were  called  by  Tertullian 
"  Monarchiani ",  and,  not  altogether  correctly,  "  Patripassiani  ", 
which  afterwards  became  the  usual  names  in  the  West  (see  e.g., 
Cypr.,  Ep.  73.  4).  In  the  East  they  were  all  designated,  after 
the  famous  head  of  the  school,  "  Sabelliani "  from  the  second 
half  of  the  third  century;  yet  the  name  of  "  Patripassiani " 
was  not  quite  unknown  there  also.  ]  Hippolytus  tells  us  in 

origin  of  the  Philosophumena,  as  also  on  the  authorities  for  the  history  of  the 
early  heretics,  come  in  here.  See  also  Caspari,  Quellen  III.,  vv.  //.  The  authorites 
are  for  Noetus,  the  Syntagma  of  Hippolytus  (Epiph.,  Philaster,  Pseudo-Tertull.),  and 
his  great  work  against  Monarchianism,  of  which  the  so-called  'Opt  A  fa  'iTTrcAt/rcv 
ett;  rvjv  aripe<riv  Noyrov  rtv6t;  (Lagarde,  Hippol.  quse  feruiitur,  p.  43  sq.)  may  with 
extreme  probability  be  held  to  be  the  conclusion.  Both  these  works  have  been 
made  use  of  by  Epiph.  H.  57.  [When  Epiph.  (I.e.  ch.  i)  remarks  that  "Noetus  appeared 
±  130  years  ago1',  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  he  fixed  the  date  from  his  authority,  the 
anti-monarchian  work  of  Hippolytus.  For  the  latter  he  must  have  had  a  date,  which 
he  believed  he  could  simply  transfer  to  the  period  of  Noetus,  since  Noetus  is 
described  in  the  book  as  ov  Trpo  TTO/AOV  %p6vov  yevopsvoi;.  But  in  that  case  his 
source  was  written  about  A.D.  230 — 240,  /'.<?.,  almost  at  the  same  time  as  the  so- 
called  Little  Labyrinth.  It  is  also  possible,  however,  that  the  above  date  refers  to  the 
excommunication  of  Noetus.  In  that  case  the  work  which  has  recorded  this  event, 
can  have  been  written  at  the  earliest  in  the  fourth  decade  of  the  fourth  century]. 
Most  of  the  later  accounts  refer  to  that  of  Epiph.  An  independent  one  is  the 
section  Philos.  IX.  7  sq.  (X.  27 ;  on  this  Theodoret  is  dependent  H.  F.  III.  3). 
For  Epigonus  and  Cleomenes  we  have  Philos.  IX.  7,  10,  II,  X.  27;  Theodoret 
H.  F.  III.  3.  For  ^schines:  Pseudo-Tertull.  26;  Philos.  VIII.  19,  X.  26;  for 
Praxeas  :  Tertull.  adv.  Prax.,  Pseudo-Tertull.  30.  The  later  Latin  writers  against 
heretics  are  at  this  point  all  dependent  on  Tertullian ;  yet  see  Optat.,  de  schism. 
I.  9.  Lipsius  has  tried  to  prove  that  Tertullian  has  used  "  Hippolytus  against 
Noetus"  in  his  work  adv.  Prax.  (Quellen- kritik,  p.  43 ;  Ketzergeschichte,  p.  183  f .  • 
Jahrbuch  fur  deutsche  Theologie,  1868,  p.  704);  but  the  attempt  is  not  successful  (see 
Ztschr.  f.  d.  hist.  Theol.,  1874,  p.  200  f.).  For  Victorinus  we  have  Pseudo-Tertull.  30. 
For  Zephyrinua  and  Callistus :  Philos.  IX.  1 1  sq.  Origen  has  also  had  Roman 
Monarchians  in  view  in  many  of  the  arguments  in  his  commentaries.  On  Origen's 
residence  in  Rome  and  his  relations  with  Hippolytus,  see  Euseb.  H.  E.  VI.  14 ; 
Jerome,  De  vir.  inl.  61  5  Photius  Cod.  12 1  5  on  his  condemnation  at  Rome,  see 
Jerome  Ep.  33,  ch.  4. 

1  Orig.  in  Titum,  Lomm.  V.,  p.  287  u  ...  sicut  et  illos,  qui  superstitiose  magis 
quam  religiose,  uti  ne  videantur  duos  deos  dicere,  neque  rursum  negare  salvatoris 
deitatem,  unam  eandemque  substantiam  patris  ac  filii  asseveraiit,  id  est,  duo  quidem 
nomina  secundum  diversitatem  causarum  recipientes,  unam  tamen  v7r6<rra<Ttv  sub- 
sistere,  id  est,  unam  personam  duobus  nominibus  subiacentem,  qui  latine  Patripas 
siani  appellantur."  Athanas.,  de  synod.  7  after  the  formula  Antioch.  macrostich. 
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the  Philosophumena,  that  at  that  time  the  Monarchian  contro 
versy  agitated  the  whole  Church,  T  and  Tertullian  and  Origen 
testified,  that  in  their  day  the  "economic"  trinity,  and  the 
technical  application  of  the  conception  of  the  Logos  to  Christ, 
were  regarded  by  the  mass  of  Christians  with  suspicion.  2 
Modalism,  as  we  now  know  from  the  Philosoph.,  was  for  almost 
a  generation  the  official  theory  in  Rome.  That  it  was  not  an 
absolute  novelty  can  be  proved  ;  3  but  it  is  very  probable,  on 

1    IX.    6  :    nsyicrTOv   T£cpa%ov    KKTX  Trotvrot  TOV  Jt6<rfj.ov  ev  TTKO-IV  TO~I$  Triyro'tt;  Ijtt- 


2  Ad.   Prax.  3  :  Simplices  quique,  ne  dixerim  imprudentes  et  idiotae,  quge   maior 
semper  pars  credentium  est,  quoiiiam  et  ipsa  regula  fidei  a  plurihus  diis  sseculi  ad 
unicum    et    verum    deum    transfert,   non  intelligentes  unicum  quidem,  sed  cum  sua 
ol)tovoiJ.ix    esse    credendum,    expavescunt    ad    otKovopi'tzv  .  .  .    Itaque  duos  et  tres  iam 
iactitant    a    nobis   pnedicari,  se  vero  unius  del  cultores  prgesumunt  ,  .  .  monarchiam 
inquiunt  tenemus."     Orig.,  in  Joh.  II  3.  Lomm.  I.  p.  95:  "Erspoi  21  of  pydev  sl$6- 
rec,    si    (J.y  'lytrovv  Xpitrrbv  KOU  TOVTOV  eo-Totvpuvsvov,  TOV  yev6(j.svov  <rccpKX  hoyov  TO 
7rzv  vo(ti<rcevT£t;  eJvxi  TOV  &6yov,  Xpia-Tov  KKTU.  (rupKOt  (JLOVOV  ytyvwa-icov<ri  TOIOVTOV  Se 
SCTTI  TO  TrAifflc?  TUV  TTSTritTTevKsvati  voijc.i^b/j.£vuv.     Origen  has  elsewhere  distinguished 
four  grades  in  religion:  (i)  those  who  worship  idols,  (2)  those  who  worship  angelic 
powers,    (3)  those  to  whom  Christ  is  the  entire  6W,  (4)  those  whose  thoughts  rise 
to   the  unchangeable  deity.  Clement  (Strom.  VI.   10)  had  already  related  that  there 
were    Christians    who,    in    their  dread  of  heresy,  demanded  that  everything  should 
be  abandoned  as  superfluous  and  alien,  which  did  not  tend  directly  to  blessedness. 

3  See    above     (Vol.    I.,    p.    195)    where    reference    is    made,    on    the  one  hand, 
to    the    Modalism   reflected  in  Gnostic  and  Enkratitic  circles  (Gosp.  of  the  Egypt., 
and  Acta  Lenc.,  Simonians  in  Iren.  I.  231);  on  the  other,  to  the  Church  formulas 
phrased,    or    capable    of  being    interpreted,  modalistically  (see  II.  Ep.  of  Clement, 
Ign.    ad    Ephes.,    Melito    [Syr.  Fragments];  and  in  addition,  passages  which  speak 
of  God  having  suffered,  died,  etc.).  It  is  instructive  to  notice  that  the  development 
in    Marcionite    Churches  and  Monlanist  communities  moved  parallel  to  that  in  the 
great  Church.  Marcion  himself,  being  no  dogmatist,  did  not  take  any  interest  in  the 
question  of  the  relation  of  Christ  to  the  higher  God.     Therefore  it  is  not  right  to 
reckon    him    among  the   Modalists,  as  Neander  has  done  (Gnost.  Syxteme,  p.  294, 
Kirchengesch.    I.    2,  p.  796).    But    it    is    certain  that  later  Marcionites  in  the  West 
taught    Patripassianism  (Ambros.    de  fide  V.   13.   162,  T.  II.,  p.    579;  Ambrosiaster 
ad  I.  Cor.  II.  2,  T.  II.,  App.  p.   117).     Marcionites    and    Sabellians  were  therefore 
at    a  later  date  not  seldom  classed  together.    Among  the  Montanists  at  Rome  there 
were,  about  A.D.   200,  a  Modalistic  party  and  one  that  taught  like  Hippolytus;  at 
the    head    of   the    former    stood  yEschines,  at  the  head  of  the  latter  Proculus.     Of 
the    followers   of    /Eschines,    Hippolytus    says    (Philos.    X.    26)    that  their   doctrine 
was    that    of  Noetus:   atvTbv  sJvxi  vtbv  ncet  TTtZTSpoc,  cporTOv  xatt  ajpctTOV;  yewyTbv  xoci 
xyswyTOv,    QvyTOv    xai    X^XVXTOV.     It    is    rather  an  idle  question  whether  Montanus 
himself  and  the  prophetic  women  taught  Modalism.     They  certainly  used  formulas 
which  had  a  Modalistic  sound  ;  but  they  had  also  others  which  could  afterwards  be 
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the  other  hand,  that  a  Modalistic  doctrine,  which  sought  to 
exclude  every  other,  only  existed  from  the  end  of  the  second 
century.  It  was  in  opposition  to  Gnosticism  that  the  first  effort 
was  made  to  fix  theologically  the  formulas  of  a  naive  Modalism, 
and  that  these  were  used  to  confront  the  Logos  Christology  in 
order  (i)  to  avert  Ditheism,  (2)  to  maintain  the  complete  divin 
ity  of  Christ,  and  (3)  to  prevent  the  attacks  of  Gnosticism.  An 
attempt  was  also  made,  however,  to  prove  Modalism  by  exe 
gesis.  That  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  this  form  of  doctrine, 
which  was  embraced  by  the  great  majority  of  Christians,  l  was 
supported  by  scientific  authorities,  from  the  end  of  the  second 
century.  But  it  can  be  shown  without  difficulty,  how  hurtful 
any  contact  with  theology  could  not  fail  to  be  to  the  naive 
conception  of  the  incarnation  of  the  deity  in  Christ,  and  we  may  say 
that  it  was  all  over  with  it — though  of  course  the  death-struggle 
lasted  long — when  it  found  itself  compelled  to  attack  others  or 
to  defend  itself.  When  it  required  to  clothe  itself  in  a  cloak 
manufactured  by  a  scientific  theology,  and  to  reflect  on  the 
idea  of  God,  it  belied  its  own  nature,  and  lost  its  raison  d'etre. 
What  it  still  retained  was  completely  distorted  by  its  opponents. 
Hippolytus  has  in  the  Philosophumena  represented  the  doctrine 
of  Noetus  to  have  been  borrowed  from  Heraclitus.  That 

nterpreted  and  could  not  but  be  interpreted  "economically".  In  the  Test,  of  the 
XII.  Patriarchs  many  passages  that,  in  the  Jewish  original,  spoke  of  Jehovah's  ap 
pearance  among  his  people  must  now  have  received  a  Christian  impress  from  their 
Christian  editor.  It  is  remarkable  that,  living  in  the  third  century,  he  did  not 
scruple  to  do  this,  see  Simeon  6  :  '6ri  6  xuptoi;  6  ®ebt;  neyou;  TOV  "lo-pacy A,  $ciiv6iJ.e- 
v05  £7Ti  ytf£  w$  xvQpuTTOG  xxi  tru^cav  ev  XVT&  TOV  'A.dx/4  .  .  .  'O'TI  6  ®ebt;  <ru[j,x  hotfiav 
xxi  <rvve<rQi<av  xvdpuTroii;  '£<r(a<rev  xvQpuTrovt; ;  Levi  5,  Jud.  22,  Issachar.  7  :  'e%ovTei; 
fiefr  exvTwv  TOV  ®ebv  TOV  ovpxvov,  (rvfj.7ropev6iJ,evov  Tolc,  xvQpuTroiG'.  Zebul.  9  :  '64>e &Qs 
®sbv  ev  <r%y/4XTi  xvQpuTrov  ;  Dan.  55  Naphth.  8:  o<pQy<r£Txi  ®ebt;  XXTOIXWV  ev  xvOpco- 
7Toi£  em  TJJ£  yyc,  '  Asher  7  *  &°S  °v  °  V^HTTOS  siriirKe^yTxi  TJJV  yyv,  Koti  acl/TOS  S^MV 
us  IzvQpcaTroq  peTX  xvQpuTrcav  etrQtcav  xott  KIVWV  5  Benjamin  10.  Very  different  Christ- 
ologies,  however,  can  be  exemplified  from  the  Testaments.  It  is  not  certain  what 
sort  of  party  Philaster  (H.  51)  meant  (Lipsius  Ketzergesch.,  p.  99  f.).  In  the  third 
century  Modalism  assumed  various  forms,  among  which  the  conception  of  a 
formal  transformation  of  God  into  man,  and  a  real  transition  of  the  one  into  the 
other,  is  noteworthy.  An  exclusive  Modalistic  doctrine  first  existed  in  the  Church 
after  the  fight  with  Gnosticism. 

1  Tertull.  I.e.  and  ch.  I.:  "simplicitas  doctrinoe",  ch.  9,  Epiphan.  H.  62.  2 
uQehea-TotTOi  y  axepxioi.  Philos.  IX.  7,  II  :  Ze^upTvo?  IdiuTyi;  KZI  aypa/.4/.zaTC£,  I.e. 
ch.  6  : 
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is,  of  course,  an  exaggeration.  But  once  we  grasp  the  whole 
problem  ''philosophically  and  scientifically" — and  it  was  so 
understood  even  by  some  scientific  defenders  of  Monarchianism— 
then  it  undoubtedly  resembles  strikingly  the  controversy  regard 
ing  the  idea  of  God  between  the  genuine  Stoics  and  the  Pla- 
tonists.  As  the  latter  set  the  transcendent,  apathetic  God  of 
Plato  above  the  hoyos-Qsog  of  Heraclitus  and  the  Stoics,  so 
Origen,  e.g.,  has  charged  the  Monarchians  especially  with  stop 
ping  short  at  the  God  manifest,  and  at  work,  in  the  world, 
instead  of  advancing  to  the  "ultimate"  God,  and  thus 
apprehending  the  deity  ''economically".  Nor  can  it  surprise 
us  that  Modalistic  Monarchianism,  after  some  of  its  represent 
atives  had  actually  summoned  science,  z>.,  the  Stoa,  to  their 
assistance,  moved  in  the  direction  of  a  pantheistic  conception  of 
God.  But  this  does  not  seem  to  have  happened  at  the  outset, 
or  to  the  extent  assumed  by  the  opponents  of  the  school.  Not 
to  speak  of  its  uncultured  adherents,  the  earliest  literary  defend 
ers  of  Modalism  were  markedly  monotheistic,  and  had  a  real 
interest  in  Biblical  Christianity.  It  marks  the  character  of  the 
opposition,  however,  that  they  at  once  scented  the  God  of 
Heraclitus  and  Zeno— a  proof  of  how  deeply  they  themselves 
were  involved  in  Neo-platonic  theology. l  As  it  was  in  Asia 

1  That  the  scientific  defenders  of  Modalism  adopted  the  Stoic  method — just  as 
the  Theodotians  had  the  Aristotelian  (see  above) — is  evident,  and  Hippolytus  was 
therefore  so  far  correct  in  connecting  Noetus  with  Heraclitus,  z.^.,  with  the  father 
of  the  Stoa.  To  Hagemann  belongs  the  merit  (Rom.  Kirche,  pp.  354 — 371)  of  having 
demonstrated  the  traces  of  Stoic  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  the  few  and  imperfectly 
transmitted  tenets  of  the  Medalists.  (See  here  Hatch,  The  influence  etc.,  p.  igf.  on 
the  0-y/xTr  £<?•%£<  v  and  the  substantial  unity  of  tyv%y  and  o-capx).  We  can  still  re 
cognise,  especially  from  Novatian's  refutation,  the  syllogistic  method  of  the  Medalists, 
which  rested  on  nominalist,  i.e.,  Stoic,  logic.  See,  e.g.^  the  proposition:  Si  unus 
deus  Christus,  Christus  autem  deus,  pater  est  Christus,  quia  unus  deus ;  si  non 
pater  sit  Christus,  dum  et  deus  filius  Christus,  duo  dii  contra  scripturas  introducti 
videantur."  But  those  utterances  in  which  contradictory  attributes,  such  as  visible  — 
invisible  etc.,  are  ascribed  to  God,  could  be  excellently  supported  by  the  Stoic  system 
of  categories.  That  system  distinguished  'f$ta  (olxrtot^  viroxefpevov)  from  a-vpfis /3ifx^ra, 
or  more  accurately  (i)  vTroxei'psvx  (substrata,  subjects  of  judgment);  (2)  nota, 
(qualitatives) ;  (3)  nut;  '£%ovrx  (definite  modifications)  and  (4)  irpbi;  ri  Trias  '£%OVTX 
(relative  modifications).  Nos.  2 — 4  form  the  qualities  of  the  idea  as  a  o-wyxexv- 
Qpevov;  but  2  and  3  belong  to  the  conceptual  sphere  of  the  subject  itself,  while  4 
embraces  the  variable  relation  of  the  subject  to  other  subjects.  The  dasignations 
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Minor  that  Adoptianism  first  entered  into  conflict  with  the 
Logos  Christology,  so  the  Church  of  Asia  Minor  seems  to 
have  been  the  scene  of  the  first  Modalistic  controversy,  while  in 
both  cases  natives  of  that  country  transferred  the  dispute  to  Rome. 

Father  and  Son,  visible  and  invisible  etc.,  must  be  conceived  as  such  relative, 
accidental,  attributes.  The  same  subject  can  in  one  relation  be  Father,  in  another 
Son,  or,  according  to  circumstances,  be  visible  or  invisible.  One  sees  that  this 
logical  method  could  be  utilised  excellently  to  prove  the  simple  unreasoned  propo 
sitions  of  the  old  Modalism.  There  are  many  traces  to  show  that  the  system  was 
applied  in  the  schools  of  Epigonus  and  Cleomenes,  and  it  is  with  schools  we  have 
here  to  deal.  Thus,  e.g.,  we  have  the  accusation  which,  time  and  again,  Origen 
made  against  the  Monarchians,  that  they  only  assume  one  UTTOKSI/^SVOV,  and  combine 
Father  and  Son  indiscriminately  as  modes  in  which  it  is  manifested.  (Hagemann 
refers  to  Orig.  on  Matt.  XVI.  14:  of  fwy%fovrte  Tr/zrpbc;  *.oti  vfov  evvotav,  and  on 
John  X.  21  :  a-wy%e6[j.£vot  sv  ru  nepi  Trtzrpbs  xtzi  viov  TOTTM — but  (rvy%Eeiv  is  the 
Stoic  term).  The  proposition  is  also  Stoic  that  while  the  one  vTroxetpsvov  is  capable 
of  being  divided  (Suxipslv),  it  is  only  subjectively,  in  our  conceptions  of  it  (ry 
eTTivoiat  povy),  so  that  merely  bv6(j.ocrx  not  differences  xot^  vTrotrraiiriv,  result.  Further, 
the  conception  of  the  Logos  as  a  mere  sound  is  verbally  that  of  the  Stoics,  who 
denned  the  tywvvj  (Ao'ycc)  as  tzyp  T«7rA>fX|Ltev0$  %  TO  'idtov  xitr^rbv  OLKO^C,.  Tertullian 
adv.  Prax.  7;  "quid  est  enim,  dices,  sermo  nisi  vox  et  sonus  oris  et  sicut  gram- 
matici  tradunt,  aer  offensus,  intelligibilis  auditu,  ceterum  vacuum  nescio  quid  et 
inane  et  incorporale  ?"  Hippolyt.,  Philos.  X.  33:  Oebt;  &6yov  aKO'ysvvS,  ov  Atiyov 
wt;  Qcavjv.  Novatian,  de  trinit.  31  :  "sermo  nlius  natus  est,  qui  non  in  sono  per- 
cussi  ae'ris  aut  tono  coactse  de  visceribus  vocis  accipitur."  The  application  of 
Nominalist  Logic  and  Stoic  Methaphysics  to  theology  was  discredited  in  the 
controversy  with  the  Medalists  under  the  names  of  "  godless  science",  or  "the 
science  of  the  unbelievers",  just  as  much  as  Aristotelian  philosophy  had  been  in 
the  fight  with  the  Adoptians.  Therefore,  even  as  early  as  about  A.D.  250,  one  of 
the  most  rancorous  charges  levelled  at  Novatian  by  his  enemies  was  that  he  was 
a  follower  of  another,  i.e.,  of  the  Stoic,  philosophy  (Cornelius  ap.  Euseb.  H.  E.  VI. 
43.  16;  Cypr.  Ep.  55.  24,60.3).  Novatian  incurred  this  reproach  because  he  opposed 
the  Monarchians  with  their  own,  i.e.,  the  syllogistic,  method,  and  because  he  had 
maintained,  as  was  alleged,  imitating  the  Stoics,  "omnia  peccata  paria  esse." 
Now  if  the  philosophy  of  Adoptian  scholars  was  Aristotelian,  and  that  of 
Modalistic  scholars  was  Stoic,  so  the  philosophy  of  Tatian,  Tertullian,  Hippo- 
lytus,  and  Origen,  in  reference  to  the  One  and  Many,  and  the  real  evolutions 
((j,sfi<7-(j,6^)  of  the  one  to  the  many  is  unmistakably  Platonic.  Hagemann  (I.e.  pp. 
182 — 206)  has  shown  the  extent  to  which  the  expositions  of  Plotinus  (or  Porphyry) 
coincide  in  contents  and  form,  method  and  expression — see  especially  the  conception 
of  Hypostasis  (substance)  in  Plotinus — with  those  of  the  Christian  theologians  mentioned, 
among  whom  we  have  to  include  Valentinus.  (See  also  Hipler  in  the  ostr.  Viertel]'ahrsschr. 
f.  Kath.  Theol.  1869,  p.  161  ff.,  quoted  after  Losche,  Ztschr.  f.  wiss.  Theol.  1884,  p.  259). 
When  the  Logos  Christology  triumphed  completely  in  the  Church  at  the  end  of 
the  third  century,  Neoplatonism  also  triumphed  over  Aristotelianism  and  Stoicism  in 
ecclesiastical  science,  and  it  was  only  in  the  West  that  theologians,  like  Arnobius, 
were  tolerated  who  in  their  pursuit  of  Christian  knowledge  rejected  Platonism. 
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It  is  possible  that  Noetus  was  not  excommunicated  till  about 
A.D.  230,  and,  even  if  we  cannot  now  discover  his  date 
more  accurately,  it  seems  to  be  certain  that  he  first  excited 
attention  as  a  Monarchian,  and  probably  in  the  last  twenty 
years  of  the  second  century.  This  was  perhaps  in  Smyrna,  l 
his  native  place,  perhaps  in  Ephesus.  *  He  was  excommuni 
cated  in  Asia  Minor,  only  after  the  whole  controversy  had, 
comparatively  speaking,  come  to  a  close  in  Rome.  3  This  ex 
plains  why  Hippolytus  has  mentioned  him  last  in  his  great  work 
against  the  Monarchians,  while  in  the  Philosoph.  he  describes 
him  as  the  originator  (IX.  6:  dfxwfo)  of  the  heresy.4  A 
disciple  of  his,  Epigonus,  came  to  Rome  in  the  time  of  Zephy- 
rinus,  or  shortly  before  (-\-  200),  and  is  said  to  have  there  dif 
fused  the  teaching  of  his  master,  and  to  have  formed  a  separate 
party  of  Patripassians.  At  first  Cleomenes,  the  disciple  of  Epi 
gonus,  was  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  sect,  and  then,  from 
c.  A.D.  215,  Sabellius.  Against  these  there  appeared,  in  the 
Roman  Church,  especially  the  presbyter  Hippolytus,  who  sought 
to  prove  that  the  doctrine  promulgated  by  them  was  a  revolu 
tionary  error.  But  the  sympathies  of  the  vast  majority  of  the 
Roman  Christians,  so  far  as  they  could  take  any  part  in  the 
dispute,  were  on  the  side  of  the  Monarchians,  and  even  among 
the  clergy  only  a  minority  supported  Hippolytus.  The  "  unedu 
cated"  Bishop  Zephy rine,  advised  by  the  prudent  Callistus,  was 
himself  disposed,  like  Victor,  his  predecessor  (see  under),  to  the 
Modalistic  views ;  but  his  main  effort  seems  to  have  been  to 
calm  the  contending  parties,  and  at  any  cost  to  avoid  a  new 

i    Hippol.  c.  Noet.  I.,  Philos.  IX.  7. 
*    Epiph.  I.e.,  ch.  Ic 

3  According    to  Hippol.  c.  Noet.    I.,  he  was  not  condemned  after  the  first  trial, 
but    only  at  the  close  of  a  second, — a  proof  of  the  uncertainty  that  still  prevailed. 
It    is    impossible    now    to    discover    what    ground  there  was  for  the  statement  that 
Noetus  gave  himself  out  to  be  Moses,  and  his  brother  to  be  Aaron. 

4  The    fact    that    Noetus  was  able  to  live  for  years  in  Asia  Minor  undisturbed, 
has  evidently  led  Theodoret  into  the  mistake  that  he  was  a  later  Monarchian  who 
only    appeared   after  Epigonus  and  Cleomenes.     For  the  rest,  Hippolytus  used  the 
name   of  Noetus  in  his  attack  on  him,  simply  as  a  symbol  under  which  to  oppose 
later  Monarchians  (see  Ztschr.  f.  d.  hist.  Theol.   1874,  p.  201);  this  is  at  once  clear 
from  ch.  2. 
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schism  in  the  Roman  Church,  already  sadly  split  up.  After  his 
death  the  same  policy  was  continued  by  Callistus  (217 — 222), 
now  raised  to  the  Bishopric.  But  as  the  schools  now  attacked 
each  other  more  violently,  and  an  agreement  was  past  hoping 
for,  the  Bishop  determined  to  excommunicate  both  Sabellius  and 
Hippolytus,  the  two  heads  of  the  contending  factions. 1  The 
Christological  formula,  which  Callistus  himself  composed,  was 
meant  to  satisfy  the  less  passionate  adherents  of  both  parties, 
and  this  it  did,  so  far  as  we  may  conjecture.  The  small  party 
of  Hippolytus  " the  true  Catholic  Church",  held  its  ground  in 
Rome  for  only  about  fifteen  years,  that  of  Sabellius  probably 
longer.  The  formula  of  Callistus  was  the  bridge,  on  which  the 
Roman  Christians,  who  were  originally  favourable  to  Monarchi- 
anism,  passed  over  to  the  recognition  of  the  Logos  Christology, 
following  the  trend  of  the  times,  and  the  science  of  the  Church. 
This  doctrine  must  have  already  been  the  dominant  theory  in 
Rome  when  Novatian  wrote  his  work  De  Trinitate,  and  from 
that  date  it  was  never  ousted  thence.  It  had  been  established  in 
the  Capital  by  a  politician,  who,  for  his  own  part,  and  so  far 

1  Philos.  IX.  12  :  OVrcat;  6  KaAA/0"rc$  per  at  ryv  rov  Zstyvpivov  rstevryv  vope^uv 
rerv^xevixt  ov  sQypzro,  rbv  Za/3gAA/cv  X7reca<rev  u$  py  typovovvrot 
v  ouru  dvvao-Qixt  faForpfyawdeu  TVJV  Trpbq  rot$  exKhy<Ti/z$ 
QpoviSv.  Hippolytus,  whose  treatment  of  Sabellius  is  respectful,  compared 
with  his  attitude  to  Callistus,  says  nothing  of  his  own  excommunication;  it  is  there 
fore  possible  that  he  and  his  small  faction  had  already  separated  from  Callistus, 
and  for  their  part  had  put  him  under  the  ban.  This  cannot  have  happened  under 
Zephyrine,  as  is  shown  directly  by  Philos.  IX.  II,  and  all  we  can  infer  from  ch.  7 
is  that  the  party  of  Hippolytus  had  ceased  to  recognise  even  Zephyrine  as  Bishop  ; 
so  correctly  Dollinger,  I.e.,  p.  IOI  f.,  223  f. ;  a  different  view  in  Lipsius,  Ketzerge- 
schichte,  p.  150.  The  situation  was  doubtless  this:  Epigonus  and  Cleomenes  had 
founded  a  real  school  (^asxaAeTcv)  in  the  Roman  Church,  perhaps  in  opposition 
to  that  of  the  Theodotians,  and  this  school  was  protected  by  the  Roman  bishops, 
(s.  Philos.  IX.  7  :  Zetyvptvos  [rut  xspdei  7rpoa-^spo(j.svca  7rsiS6/j.svot;]  a-vvs^upei  role, 
Trpotriovo-i  rw  KAf<?/xfve/  (j,ot$viT£ve(r$ai  .  .  .  Tovruv  KO.ro.  3iu3o%yv  Sis/tews  TO  $idae<rxoc- 
Ae7;v  xptxrvv6(J.evov  xizi  e7rav£cv  Six  rb  <rvvxipe<rQoti  otlroli;  rbv  Zetyvplvov  tttxi  rbv 
KaAA/arcv).  Hippolytus  attacked  the  orthodoxy  and  Church  character  of  the  school, 
which  possessed  the  sympathy  of  the  Roman  community,  and  he  succeeded,  after 
Sabellius  had  become  its  head,  in  getting  Callistus  to  expel  the  new  leader  from 
the  Church.  But  he  himself  was  likewise  excommunicated  on  account  of  his  Christ 
ology,  his  "rigourism"  and  his  passionate  agitations.  At  the  moment  the  com 
munity  of  Callistus  was  no  longer  to  him  a  Catholic  Church,  but  a 
(see  Philos.  IX.  12,  p  458,  15  p.  462,  42). 
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as    he    took    any    interest   at    all  in  dogmatics,  had  been  more 
inclined  to  the  Modalistic  theory. 1 

The  scantiness  of  our  sources  for  the  history  of  Monarchi- 
anism  in  Rome, — not  to  speak  of  other  cities  —  in  spite  of  the 
discovery  of  the  Philosophumena,  is  shown  most  clearly  by  the 
circumstance  that  Tertullian  has  not  mentioned  the  names  of 
Noetus,  Epigonus,  Cleomenes,  or  Callistus ;  on  the  other  hand, 
he  has  introduced  a  Roman  Monarchian,  Praxeas,  whose  name 
is  not  mentioned  by  Hippolytus  in  any  of  his  numerous  contro 
versial  writings.  This  fact  has  seemed  so  remarkable  that  very 
hazardous  hypotheses  have  been  set  up  to  explain  it.  It  has 
been  thought  that  "Praxeas"  is  a  nickname  (=  tradesman),  and 
that  by  it  we  ought  really  to  understand  Noetus,  '-'  Epigonus,  * 
or  Callistus. 4  The  correct  view  is  to  be  found  in  Dollinger 5 
and  Lipsius. 6  Praxeas '  had  come  to  Rome  before  Epigonus, 
at  a  date  anterior  to  the  earliest  of  Hippolytus'  personal  re 
collections,  accordingly  about  contemporaneously  with  Theodo- 
tus,  or  a  little  earlier,  while  Victor  was  Bishop ;  according  to 
Lipsius,  and  this  is  probable,  even  during  the  episcopate  of 
Eleutherus. 8  He  probably  resided  only  a  short  time  in  Rome, 

1  The  attempt  has  been  made  in  the  above  to  separate  the  historical  kernel  from 
the  biassed  description  of  Hippolytus  in  the  Philos.  His  account  is  reproduced 
most  correctly  by  Caspari  (Quellen  III.,  p.  325  ff.).  Hippolytus  has  not  disguised 
the  fact  that  the  Bishops  had  the  great  mass  of  the  Roman  community  on  their 
side  (IX.  1 1),  but  he  has  everywhere  scented  hypocrisy,  intrigues  and  subserviency, 
where  it  is  evident  to  the  present  day  that  the  Bishops  desired  to  protect  the  Church 
from  the  rabies  theologorum.  In  so  doing,  they  only  did  what  their  office  demanded, 
and  acted  in  the  spirit  of  their  predecessors,  in  whose  days  the  acceptance  of  the 
brief  and  broad  Church  confession  was  alone  decisive,  while  beyond  that  freedom 
ruled.  It  is  also  evident  that  Hippolytus  considered  Zephyrine  and  the  rest  a  set 
of  ignorant  beings  (idiotts),  because  they  would  not  accede  to  the  new  science 
and  the  -'economic"  conception  of  God. 

*  According  to  Pseudo-Tertull.  30,  where  in  fact  the  name  of  Praxeas  is  sub 
stituted  for  Noetus. 

3  De  Rossi,  Bullet.   1866,  p.   170. 

4  So,  ejf.j  Hagemann,  I.e.,  p.  234  f.,  and  similarly  at  an  earlier  date,  Semler. 

5  L.c.,  p.   198. 

6  Jahrb.  f.  deutsche  Theologie,   1868,  H.  4. 

7  The  name  has  undoubtedly  not  been  shown  elsewhere  up  till  now. 

8  Chronol.  d.  rom.  Bischofe,  p.   173  f. 
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where  he  met  with  no  opposition ;  and  he  founded  no  school 
in  the  city.  When,  twenty  years  afterwards,  the  controversy  was 
at  its  height  in  Rome  and  Carthage,  and  Tertullian  found  him 
self  compelled  to  enter  the  lists  against  Patripassianism,  the 
name  of  Praxeas  was  almost  forgotten.  Tertullian,  however, 
laid  hold  of  him  because  Praxeas  had  been  the  first  to  raise  a 
discussion  in  Carthage  also,  and  because  he  had  an  antipathy 
to  Praxeas  who  was  a  decided  anti-montanist.  In  his  attack, 
Tertullian  has,  however,  reviewed  the  historical  circumstances  of 
about  the  year  A.D.  210,  when  his  work  Adv.  Prax.  was 
written;  nay,  he  manifestly  alludes  to  the  Roman  Monarchians, 
i.e.,  to  Zephyrinus  and  those  protected  by  him.  This  observ 
ation  contains  what  truth  there  is  in  the  hypothesis  that  Praxeas 
is  only  a  name  for  another  well-known  Roman  Monarchian. 

Praxeas  was  a  confessor  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  first  to  bring 
the  dispute  as  to  the  Logos  Christology  to  Rome.  l  At  the 
same  time  he  brought  from  his  birth-place  a  resolute  zeal  against 
the  new  prophecy.  We  are  here,  again,  reminded  of  the  faction 
of  Alogi  of  Asia  Minor  who  combined  with  the  rejection  of  the 
Logos  Christology  an  aversion  from  Montanism;  cf.  also  the 
Roman  presbyter  Caius.  Not  only  did  his  efforts  meet  with  no 
opposition  in  Rome,  but  Praxeas  induced  the  Bishop,  by  giving 
him  information  as  to  the  new  prophets  and  their  communities 
in  Asia,  to  recall  the  litterce  pads,  which  he  had  already  sent 
them,  and  to  aid  in  expelling  the  Paraclete.  '2  If  this  Bishop  was 
Eleutherus,  and  that  is  probable  from  Euseb.  H.  E.  V.  4,  then 
we  have  four  Roman  Bishops  in  succession  who  declared  them 
selves  in  favour  of  the  Modalistic  Christology,  viz.,  Eleutherus, 
Victor,  Zephyrine,  and  Callistus ;  for  we  learn  from  Pseudo- 
Tertullian  that  Victor  took  the  part  of  Praxeas. 3  But  it  is  also 

1  Adv.  Prax.:  Iste  primus  ex  Asia  hoc  genus  perversitatis  intulit  Romam,  homo 
et    alias    inquietus,    insuper    de    iactatione  martyrii  inflatus  ob  solum  et  simplex  et 
breve  carceris  taedium. 

2  L.c.:  Ita  duo  negotia  diaboli  Praxeas  Romae  procuravit,  prophetiam  expulit  et 
hoeresim  intulit,  paracletum  fugavit  et  patrem  crucifixit. 

3  Pseudo-Tertull.:  Praxeas  quidem  haeresim  introduxit  quam  Victorinus  corrobo- 
rare  curavit.     This  Victorinus  is  rightly  held  by  most  scholars  to  be  Bishop  Victor ; 
(i)    there    is    the    name    (on    Victor  =  Victorinus,  see  Langen  1  c.,  p.   196;  Caspari, 
Quellen    III.,    p.    323,    u.   102);    (2)    the    date;    (3)  the  expression  "curavit"  which 
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possible  that  Victor  was  the  Bishop  whom  Tertullian  (Adv. 
Prax.)  was  thinking  of,  and  in  that  case  Eleutherus  has  no 
place  here.  It  is  at  all  events  certain  that  when  Dynamistic 
Monarchianism  was  proscribed  by  Victor,  it  was  expelled  not 
by  a  defender  of  the  Logos  Christology,  but  in  the  interests 
of  a  Modalistic  Christology.  The  labours  of  Praxeas  did  not 
yet  bring  about  a  controversy  in  Rome  with  the  Logos  Doctrine ; 
he  was  merely  the  forerunner  of  Epigonus  and  Cleomenes  there. 
From  Rome  he  betook  himself  to  Carthage,  l  and  strove  against 
the  assumption  of  any  distinction  between  God  and  Christ.  But 
he  was  resisted  by  Tertullian,  who,  at  that  time,  still  belonged 
to  the  Catholic  Church,  and  he  was  silenced,  and  even  com 
pelled  to  make  a  written  recantation.  With  this  ended  the 
first  phase  of  the  dispute. 2  The  name  of  Praxeas  does  not  again 
occur.  But  it  was  only  several  years  afterwards  that  the  con 
troversy  became  really  acute  in  Rome  and  Carthage,  and 
caused  Tertullian  to  write  his  polemical  work. 3  Of  the  final 
stages  of  Monarchianism  in  Carthage  and  Africa  we  know 
nothing  certain.  Yet  see  under. 

It  is  not  possible,  from  the  state  of  our  sources,  to  give  a 
complete  and  homogeneous  description  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
older  Modalistic  Monarchianism.  But  the  sources  are  not  alone 
to  blame  for  this.  As  soon  as  the  thought  that  God  Himself 

points  to  a  high  position,  and  is  exactly  paralleled  by  the  o-vvaipso-Qtzi  used  by 
Hippolytus  in  referring  to  Zephyrine  and  Callistus  (see  p.  58,  note  i);  lastly, 
the  fact  that  Victor's  successors,  as  we  know  definitely,  held  Monarch! an  views. 
The  excommunication  of  Theodotus  by  Victor  proves  nothing,  of  course,  to  the 
contrary  5  for  the  Monarchianism  of  this  man  was  of  quite  a  different  type  from 
that  of  Praxeas. 

1  This    is    definitely   to  be  inferred  from  the  words  of  Tertullian  (I.e.):  "  Fructi- 
caverant    avenje    Praxeanse    hie    quoque  superseminatse  dormientibus  multis  in  sim- 
plicitate  doctrinre";  see  Caspari,  I.e.;  Hauck,  Tertullian,  p.  368;  Langen,  I.e., p.  199; 
on  the  other  side  Hesselberg,  Tertullian's  Lehre,  p.  24,  and  Hagemann,  I.e. 

2  Tertullian,    I.e. :  Avense  Praxeanse  traductse  dehinc  per  quem  deus  voluit  (scil. 
per  me),  etiam  evuls£e  videbantur.     Denique  caverat  pristinum  doctor  de  emendatione 
sua,    et   manet  chirographum  apud  psychicos,  apud  quos  tune  gesta  res  est;  exinde 
silentium. 

3  Tertuli.,  I.e.     Avenae  vero  illae  ubique  tune  semen  excusserant.  Ita  altquamdiu 
per   hypocrisin    subdola    vivacitate    latitavit.    et    nunc  denuo  erupit.     Sed  et  denuo 
eradicabitur,  si  voluerit  dominus. 
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was  incarnate  in  Christ  had  to  be  construed  theologically,  very 
various  attempts  could  not  fail  to  result.  These  could  lead, 
and  so  far  did  lead,  on  the  one  hand,  to  hazardous  conceptions 
involving  transformation,  and,  on  the  other,  almost  to  the  border 
of  Adoptianism;  for,  as  soon  as  the  indwelling  of  the  deity  of  the 
Father  (deitas  patris]  in  Jesus  was  not  grasped  in  the  strict  sense 
as  an  incarnation,  as  soon  as  the  element  that  in  Jesus  consti 
tuted  his  personality  was  not  exclusively  perceived  in  the  deity 
of  the  Father,  these  Christians  were  treading  the  ground  of  the 
Artemonite  heresy.  Hippolytus  also  charged  Callistus  with 
wavering  between  Sabellius  and  Theodotus,  l  and  in  his  work 
against  Noetus  he  alludes  (ch.  III.)  to  a  certain  affinity  between 
the  latter  and  the  leather-worker.  In  the  writings  of  Origen,  more 
over,  several  passages  occur,  regarding  which  it  will  always 
be  uncertain  whether  they  refer  to  Medalists  or  Adoptians.  Nor 
can  this  astonish  us,  for  Monarchians  of  all  shades  had  a  com 
mon  interest  in  opposition  to  the  Logos  Christology  :  they  re 
presented  the  conception  of  the  Person  of  Christ  founded  on  the 
history  of  salvation,  as  against  one  based  on  the  history  of  his 
nature. 

Among  the  different  expositions  of  the  doctrine  of  the  older 
Medalists  that  of  Hippolytus  in  his  work  against  Noetus  shows 
us  it  in  its  simplest  form.  The  Monarchians  there  described 
are  introduced  to  us  as  those  who  taught  that  Christ  is  the 
Father  himself,  and  that  the  Father  was  born,  suffered  and 
died.  2  If  Christ  is  God,  then  he  is  certainly  the  Father,  or  he 
would  not  be  God.  If  Christ,  accordingly,  truly  suffered,  then 
the  God,  who  is  God  alone,  suffered.  3  But  they  were  not  only 
influenced  by  a  decided  interest  in  Monotheism,  4  a  cause  which 
they  held  to  have  been  injured  by  their  opponents,  *  whom 

1  Philos.  IX.  12,  X.  27.     Epiph.  H.  57.  2. 

2  C.   I  :   e$vj  TOV  Xp/irrov  cd/TQv  eJvxi  rov  Trctrspot  xxi  cuvrov  TCV  TTUTSP&  'yeyevvya-Qati 


ii  TTSTTovQevcti  KOii 

3    C.    2  :    E(    ovv    X/UO'TOV    o//0Acyftf  ®sov,  KVTO$  cipoi  serriv  6  TratTyp,  e'i  ye  'ea-riv  6 
XpterTot;,  otvros  uv  ®e6t;^  oep&  ovv  sTracQev  Tr&ryp,  TTXT^P  yap  otliro^  vjv 

<rvvt<7TXv  'evx  ®e6v  (c.  2). 

5    Hippolytus    defends    himself,    c.    II.   14:  ov  dvo  Qeovq  Asyco,  s.  Philos.  IX.   II, 
fin.   12:  $viiJ.oa-iot  6  KaAAia-Tot;  ^/7v  6vst$i^ei  etTre'iv  $Meof  strre.  From  c.  Noet.   II   it 
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they  called  ditheists  (SMsoi),  but  they  fought  in  behalf  of  the 
complete  deity  of  Jesus,  which,  in  their  opinion,  could  only  be 
upheld  by  their  doctrine.  l  In  support  of  the  latter  they  appealed, 
like  the  Theodotians,  chiefly  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and,  indeed, 
to  the  Catholic  Canon ;  thus  they  quoted  Exod.  III.  6,  XX.  2f. ; 
Isa.  XLIV.  6,  XLV.  5,  14  f. ;  Baruch.  III.  36;  John.  X.  30, 
XIV.  8f. ;  Rom.  IX.  5.  Even  John's  Gospel  is  recognised;  but 
this  is  qualified  by  the  most  important  piece  of  information 
which  Hippolytus  has  given  about  their  exposition  of  the  Scrip 
tures.  They  did  not  regard  that  book  as  justifying  the  intro 
duction  of  a  Logos,  and  the  bestowal  on  him  of  the  title  Son 
of  God.  The  prologue  of  the  Gospel,  as  well  as,  in  general, 
so  many  passages  in  the  book,  was  to  be  understood  allegoric- 
ally.  "  The  use  of  the  category  of  the  Logos  was  accordingly 
emphatically  rejected  in  their  theology.  We  do  not  learn  any 
more  about  the  Noetians  here.  But  in  the  Philosoph.  Hippo 
lytus  has  discussed  their  conception  of  God,  and  has  presented 
it  as  follows:3  "  They  say  that  one  and  the  same  God  was 
creator  and  Father  of  all  things;  that  he  in  his  goodness 
appeared  to  the  righteous  of  olden  times,  although  he  is  in 
visible;  in  other  words,  when  he  is  not  seen,  he  is  invisible, 
but  when  he  permits  himself  to  be  seen,  he  is  visible;  he  is 
incomprehensible,  when  he  wills  not  to  be  apprehended,  com 
prehensible  when  he  permits  himself  to  be  apprehended.  So  in 
the  same  way  he  is  invincible  and  to  be  overcome,  unbegotten 
and  begotten,  immortal  and  mortal."  Hippolytus  continues: 

appears  that  the  Monarchians  opposed  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos,  because  it  led  to 
the  Gnostic  doctrine  of  y£ons.  Hippolytus  had  to  reply:  r/c  OCTTO^/XIVSTOH  TTAJ^KV 
&suv  7r#p«/3aAAo/.4evv?v  xatTct  Kctipovc,.  He  sought  to  show  (ch.  14  sq.)  that  the  (j.var- 
Typtcv  o i xcv op/as  of  the  Trinity  taught  by  him  was  something  different  from  the 
doctrine  of  the  ./Eons. 

1  Hippol.  (c.  Noet.  I.)  makes  his  opponent  say,  TI  ovv  XXKOV  TTOIU  SoZcc^cuv  rev 
Xpia-rov;  see  also  ch.  II.  sq  :  Xp/o-roc  5jv  Qebt;  xoti  'e7rot<r%ev  £<'  $(*&$  »VTd$$)V7recrtjp, 
'not  KOCI  (rutrxi  y/J-xt;  3wyQy,  #AAo  ov  3vvxfj.£Qat  hsysiv,  see  again  ch.  IX.  where  Hip 
polytus  says  to  his  opponents  that  the  Son  must  be  revered  in  the  way  denned  by 
God  in  Holy  Scriptures. 

3     S.    c.   15  :    aAA'    sps7    poi  rit;-    Zsvov    (pepsii;  Acycv  Aeywv  viov.   'Icaaivvyi;  [j.tv  yctp 
Aoyov.  «AA'  aAAwc  «AAjjycpe7. 

3    L.  IX.   10.     See  also  Theodoret. 
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"Noetus  says,  'So  far,  therefore,  as  the  Father  was  not  made, 
he  is  appropriately  called  Father ;  but  in  so  far  as  he  passively 
submitted  to  be  born,  he  is  by  birth  the  Son,  not  of  another, 
but  of  himself."  In  this  way  he  meant  to  establish  the  Mon- 
archia,  and  to  say  that  he  who  was  called  Father  and  Son, 
was  one  and  the  same,  not  one  proceeding  from  the  other,  but 
he  himself  from  himself;  he  is  distinguished  in  name  as  Father 
and  Son,  according  to  the  change  of  dispensations ;  but  it  is 
one  and  the  same  who  appeared  in  former  times,  and  submit 
ted  to  be  born  of  the  virgin,  and  walked  as  man  among  men. 
He  confessed  himself,  on  account  of  his  birth,  to  be  the  Son  to 
those  who  saw  him,  but  he  did  not  conceal  the  truth  that  he  was 
the  Father  from  those  who  were  able  to  apprehend  it.  !  Cleo- 
menes  and  his  party  maintain  that  "he  who  was  nailed  to  the 
cross,  who  committed  his  spirit  to  himself,  who  died  and  did 
not  die,  who  raised  himself  on  the  third  day  and  rested  in 
the  grave,  who  was  pierced  with  the  lance  and  fastened  with 
nails,  was  the  God  and  Father  of  all."  The.  distinction  between 
Father  and  Son  was  accordingly  nominal ;  yet  it  was  to  this 
extent  more  than  nominal,  that  the  one  God,  in  being  born 
man,  appeared  as  Son ;  it  was  real,  so  far,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  history  of  salvation.  In  support  of  the  identity  of 
the  "manifested"  and  the  invisible,  these  Monarchians  referred 
to  the  O.  T.  theophanies,  with  as  good  a  right  as,  nay,  with 
a  better  than,  the  defenders  of  the  Logos  Christology.  Now  as 
regards  the  idea  of  God,  it  has  been  said  that  "the  element  of 
finitude  was  here  potentially  placed  in  God  himself,"  and  that 
these  Monarchians  were  influenced  by  Stoicism,  etc.  While  the 
former  statement  is  probably  unwarranted,  the  Stoic  influence, 
on  the  contrary,  is  not  to  be  denied. 2  But  the  foundation  to 
which  we  have  to  refer  them  consists  of  two  ancient  liturgical 

1  We  perceive  very  clearly  here  that  we  have  before  us  not  an  unstudied,  but 
a  thought-out,  and  theological  Modal  ism.  As  it  was  evident,  in  the  speculations 
about  Melchisedec  of  the  Theodotians,  that  they,  like  Origen,  desired  to  rise  from 
the  crucified  Jesus  to  the  eternal,  godlike  Son,  so  these  Medalists  held  the  concep 
tion,  that  the  Father  himself  was  to  be  perceived  in  Jesus,  to  be  one  which  was 
only  meant  for  those  who  could  grasp  it. 

3    See    above   (p.  55,  note    I).     In    addition    Philos.    X.    27:    TOVTCV  rbv 
aevrtv  v/dv  vo^t^ova-i  xotrk  notipovt;  K&Aovpevov  irpbs  rat 
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formulas,  used  by  Ignatius,  the  author  of  the  II.  Ep.  of  Clement, 
and  Melito,  1  whom  we  include,  although  he  wrote  a  work  "  Con 
cerning  the  creation  and  genesis  of  Christ  "  (TTS^I  xrltrfug  x&) 
y£V£(T€u<;  XpKrroij).  Further,  even  Ignatius,  although  he  held 
Christ  to  have  been  pre-existent,  knew  only  of  one  birth  of  the 
Son,  namely,  that  of  God  from  the  virgin.  2  We  have  here  to 
recognise  the  conception,  according  to  which,  God,  in  virtue  of 
his  own  resolve  to  become  finite,  capable  of  suffering  etc.,  can 
and  did  decide  to  be  man,  without  giving  up  his  divinity.  It 
is  the  old,  religious,  and  artless  Modalism,  which  has  here  been 
raised,  with  means  furnished  by  the  Stoa,  to  a  theological  doc 
trine,  and  has  become  exclusive.  But  in  the  use  of  the  formula 
"the  Father  has  suffered,"  we  have  undoubtedly  an  element  of 
novelty;  for  it  cannot  be  indicated  in  the  post-apostolic  age. 
It  is  very  questionable,  however,  whether  it  was  ever  roundly 
uttered  by  the  theological  defenders  of  Modalism.  They  prob 
ably  merely  said  that  ''the  Son,  who  suffered,  is  the  same  with 
the  Father." 

We  do  not  learn  what  conception  these  Monarchians  formed 
of  the  human  CT#/J£  (flesh)  of  Jesus,  or  what  significance  they 
attached  to  it.  Even  the  Monarchian  formulas,  opposed  by 
Tertullian  in  "  Adv.  Prax  ",  and  attributed  to  Callistus  by 
Hippolytus,  are  already  more  complicated.  We  easily  perceive 
that  they  were  coined  in  a  controversy  in  which  the  theological 
difficulties  inherent  in  the  Modalistic  doctrine  had  become  notori 
ous.  Tertullian's  Monarchians  still  cling  strongly  to  the  perfect 
identity  of  the  Father  and  Son  ;  3  they  refuse  to  admit  the  Logos 
into  their  Christology;  for  the  "word"  is  no  substance,  but 


1  See    Ignat.    ad    Ephes.    VII.    2:    sJt;  iu,T$6$  eo-riv  trotpxixtt;  rs  xoti 

yevvyTOG  xoci  ayevvyTOS,  sv  <rotpxi  ysv6^svo^  ©eo'c,  sv  Qavxru  %wy  cchyQtvy,  xoei  ex  Motpiact; 
x.oti  ex  ©eov,  irpwrov  TTX^TO^  nact  TOTS  ceTraQfa,  'Iy<rov(;  Xpitrrds;  and  see  for  Clement 
Vol.  I.,  p.  1  86  ff. 

2  It   is  interesting  to  notice  that  in  the  Abyssinian  Church  of  to-day  there  is  a 
theological    school    which    teaches    a  threefold  birth  of   Christ,  from  the  Father  in 
eternity,  from  the  virgin,  and  from  the  Holy  Ghost  at  the  Baptism  ;  see  Herzog,  R.  E., 
2  Aufl.,  Bd.  L,  p.  70. 

3  C.  i  :  "  Ipsum  dicit  patrem  descendisse  in  virginem,  ipsum  ex  ea  natum,  ipsum 
passum    ipsum    denique  esse  lesum  Christum."     c.  2:  "post  tempus  pater  natus  et 
pater  passus,  ipse  deus,  dominus  omnipotens,  lesus  Christus  praedicatur"  ;  see  also  c.  13. 
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merely  a  "sound";1  they  are  equally  interested  with  the  Noet- 
ians  in  monotheism, 2  though  not  so  evidently  in  the  full  divin 
ity  of  Christ;  like  them  they  dread  the  return  of  Gnosticism;3 
they  hold  the  same  view  as  to  the  invisibility  and  visibility  of 
God;4  they  appeal  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  sometimes  to  the 
same  passages  as  the  opponents  of  Hippolytus ; 5  but  they  find 
themselves  compelled  to  adapt  their  teaching  to  those  proof- 
texts  in  which  the  Son  is  contrasted,  as  a  distinctive  subject, 
with  the  Father.  This  they  did,  not  only  by  saying  that 
God  made  himself  Son  by  assuming  a  body,  6  or  that  the  Son 
proceeded  from  himself7 — for  with  God  nothing  is  impossible:" 
but  they  distinctly  declared  that  the  flesh  changed  the  Father 
into  the  Son;  or  even  that  in  the  person  of  the  Redeemer  the 

1  C.  7  :    "  Quid  est  enim,  dices,  sermo  nisi  vox  et  sonus  oris,  et  sicut  gramma- 
tici  tradunt,  aer  offensus,  intellegibilis  auditu,  ceterum  vanum  nescio  quid." 

2  C.  2  :    "Unicum  deum  non  alias  putat  credendum,  quern  si  ipsum  eundemque 
et  patrem  et  filium  et  spiritum  s.  dicat."     c.  3  :  "  Duos  et  tres  iam  iactitant  a  nobis 
pnedicari,  se  vero  unius  dei  cultores  prsesumunt .  . .  monarchiam,  inquiunt,  tenemus." 
c.   13:  "inquis,  duo  dii  prsedicuntur."     c.   19:  "igitur  si  propterea  eundem  et  patrem 
et  filium  credendum  putaverunt,  ut  unum  deum  vindicent  etc."     c.  23:  "ut  sic  duos 
divisos  diceremus,  quomodo  iactitatis  etc." 

3  C.  8  :  "Hoc  si  qui  putaverit  me  TrpofioAyv  aliquam  introducere,"  says  Tertullian 
"qnod  facit  Valentinus,  etc." 

4  See   c.   14.   15:  "Hie  ex  diverso  volet  aliquis  etiam  filium  invisibilem  conten- 
dere,  ut  sermonem,  ut  spiritum  .  .  .  Nam  et  illud  adiiciunt  ad  argumentationem,  quod 
si  filius  tune  (Exod.  33)  ad  Moysen  loquebatur,  ipse  faciem  suam  nemini  visibilem 
pronuntiaret,    quia   scil.  ipse  invisihilis  pater  fuerit   in  filii  nomine.     Ac  per  hoc  si 
eundem  volunt  accipi  et  visibilem  et  invisibilem,  quomodo  eundem  patrem  et  filium  . . . 
Ergo  visibilis  et  invisibilis  idem,  et  quia  utrumque,  ideo  et  ipse  pater  invisibilis,  qua 
et     filius,    visibilis .  . .     Argumentantur,    recte    utrumque    dictum,    visibilem    quidem 
in    carne,  invisibilem  vero  ante  carnem,  ut    idem    sit  pater  invisibilis  ante  carnem, 
qui  et  filius  visibilis  in  carne." 

5  Thus  to  Exod.  XXXIII.  (ch.  14),  Rev.  I.  18  (ch.  17),  Isa    XXIV.  24  (ch.  19), 
esp.  John  X.  30;   XIV.  9,  10  (ch.  20),  Isa.  XLV.  5  (ch.  20).     They    admit   that  in 
the    Scriptures    sometimes    two,    sometimes    one,    are    spoken    of;  but  they  argued 
(ch    1 8):    "Ergo    quia    duos    et    unum    invenimus,    ideo  ambo  unus  atque  idem  et 
filius  et  pater." 

6  Ch.  10 :  "Ipse  se  sibi  filium  fecit." 

7  Ch.    II  :    "Porro    qui  eundem  patrem  dicis  et  filium,  eundem  et  protulisse  ex 
semetipso  facis." 

8  To  this  verse  the  Monarchians,  according  to  ch.   10,  appealed,  and  they  quoted 
as  a  parallel  the  birth  from  the  virgin. 
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body  (the  man,  Jesus)  was  the  Son,  but  that  the  Spirit  (God, 
Christ)  was  the  Father.1  For  this  they  appealed  to  Luke  I.  35. 
They  conceived  the  Holy  Spirit  to  be  identical  with  the  power 
of  the  Almighty,  i.e.,  with  the  Father  himself,  and  they  em 
phasised  the  fact  that  that  which  was  born,  accordingly  the  flesh, 
not  the  Spirit,  was  to  be  called  Son  of  God. 2  The  Spirit  (God) 
was  not  capable  of  suffering,  but  since  he  entered  into  the  flesh, 
he  sympathised  in  the  suffering.  The  Son  suffered, 3  but  the 
Father  "sympathised"4 — this  being  a  Stoic 'expression.  There 
fore  Tertullian  says  (ch.  23),  "  Granting  that  we  would  thus  say, 
as  you  assert,  that  there  were  two  separate  (gods),  it  was  more 
tolerable  to  affirm  two  separate  (gods)  than  one  dissembling 
(turn-coat)  god"  [Ut  sic  divisos  diceremus,  quomodo  iactitatis, 
tolerabilius  erat,  duos  divisos  quam  unum  deum  versipellem 
praedicare]. 

It  is  very  evident  that  whenever  the  distinction  between  caro 
(films)  and  spiritus  (pater),  between  the  flesh  or  Son  and  the 
Spirit  or  Father,  is  taken  seriously,  the  doctrine  approximates 
to  the  Artemonite  idea.  It  is  in  fact  changing  its  coat  (versi- 
pellis).  But  it  is  obvious  that  even  in  this  form  it  could  not 
satisfy  the  defenders  of  the  Logos  Christology,  for  the  personal 
identity  between  the  Father  and  the  Spirit  or  Christ  is  still  re 
tained.  On  the  whole,  every  attempt  made  by  Modalism  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  Logos  doctrine  could  not  fail  logically 
to  lead  to  Dynamistic  Monarchianism.  We  know  definitely  that 
the  formulas  of  Zephyrine  and  Callistus  arose  out  of  attempts 

1  Ch.  27:  "^Eque  in  una  persona  utrumque  distinguunt,  patrem  et  filium,  dis- 
centes  filium  carnem  esse,  id  est  hominem,  id  est  lesum,  patrem  autem  spiri- 
tum,  id  est  deum,  id  est  Christum."  On  this  Tertullian  remarks  :  "  et  qui  unum 
eundemque  contendunt  patrem  et  filium,  iam  incipiunt  dividere  illos  potius  quam 
unare;  talem  monarchiam  apud  Valentinum  fortasse  didicerunt,  duos  facere  lesum 
et  Christum."  Tertullian,  accordingly,  tries  to  retort  on  his  opponents  the  charge 
of  dissolving  the  Monarchia;  see  even  ch.  4.  The  attack  on  the  assumption  of  a 
transformation  of  the  divine  into  the  human  does  not,  for  the  rest,  affect  these 
Monarchians  (ch.  27  ff.). 

2  See    ch.  26,  27:  "propterea  quod  nascetur  sanctum,  vocabitur  filius  del;  caro 
itaque  nata  est,  caro  itaque  erit  filius  dei." 

3  Ch.  29  :  "  mortuus  est  non  ex  divina,  sed  ex  humana  substantial' 

4  L.  c. :  "  Compassus  est  pater  filio." 
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at  a  compromise,  '  though  the  charge  of  having  two  gods  was 
raised  against  Hippolytus  and  his  party.  Zephyrine's  thesis 
(IX.  n),  "I  know  one  God,  Christ  Jesus,  and  besides  him  no 
other  born  and  suffering,"  which  he  announced  with  the  limiting 
clause,  "the  Father  did  not  die,  but  the  Son,"2  agrees  with  the 
doctrines  of  "Praxeas",  but,  as  is  clear  from  the  Philos.,  is  also 
to  be  understood  as  a  formula  of  compromise.  Callistus  went 
still  further.  He  found  it  advisable  after  the  excommunication 
of  Sabellius  and  Hippolytus,  to  receive  the  category  of  the  Logos 
into  the  Christological  formula  meant  to  harmonise  all  parties, 
an  act  for  which  he  was  especially  abused  by  Hippolytus,  while 
Sabellius  also  accused  him  of  apostasy. 3  According  to  Zephy- 
rine :  God  is  in  himself  an  indivisible  Pneuma,  which  fills 
all  things,  or,  in  other  words,  the  Logos ;  as  Logos  he  is 
nominally  two,  Father  and  Son.  The  Pneuma,  become  flesh  in 
the  virgin,  is  thus  in  essence  not  different  from,  but  identical 
with,  the  Father  (John  XIV.  11).  He  who  became  manifest,  i.e., 
the  man,  is  the  Son,  but  the  Spirit,  which  entered  into  the  Son, 
is  the  Father.  "  For  the  Father,  who  is  in  the  Son,  deified  the 
flesh,  after  he  had  assumed  it,  and  united  it  with  himself,  and 
established  a  unity  of  such  a  nature  that  now  Father  and  Son 
are  called  one  God,  and  that  henceforth  it  is  impossible  that 
this  single  person  can  be  divided  into  two ;  rather  the  thesis 
holds  true  that  the  Father  suffered  in  sympathy  with  the  Son  "  — 
not  the  Father  suffered. 4 

1  Philos.  IX.   7,  p.  440.  35  sq.;   II,  p.  450.  72  sq. 

2  'Eyw    oldx  svx  0eov  XpiPTCv  'Ijf^ct/v  xxi  Trhyv   XVTOV  'sTspcv  ovdsvx  yewyrcv  Koti 

7TX$yT6'J~OV%    6    TTXTyp    XTTsQtXVSV,    #AA#    6    V/C'C. 

3  L.c.  IX.   12,  p.  458,   78  :  «AA<aj  xcct  $tx  TO  VTTO  TOV  ZxfieAhi'ov  o-v%vtSt;  KXTyyo- 
pe'ia-Qzi  we,  TTxpxfixvTX  TVJV  irpuTyv  TTIO-TIV.     It  is  apparently  the  very  formula  ''Com- 
passus  est  pater  filio"  that  appeared  unacceptable  to  the  strict  Monarchians. 

4  Philos.    IX.    12,  p.  458,  80:  KaAA/o-TCS  Aeye*  TOV  Ac'ycv  xvrov  Hvoti  vfov,  OCVTOV 

6(J.CtTl     (A£V    X^AOt/^fVCV,    £V    Jg    Sv    TO    7TV£V(J.Ct    OldlCtlptTOV .    OVX    &AA0    l-JvOCl 
3%      VlOV,    ^V    $£    XOtl    TO    CtVTO    V7TtXp%eiV,    KOtl    TOi    TTaVTX    yS[4£lV    TOV    QsiCV 

TO.    TS    avw    ttoil  KXTU-   KOU  Hvxi  TO  sv  Ty  TrupQsvci)  erxpxuQsv  7rvev[J.x  ov% 

STSpOV     KXpM     TOV     VCCTSpX,    ^AAflS    £v    XXI    TO    XVTO.    K.XI    TOVTO    HvOil    TO  SlpyftSVOV.   John. 

14.    II.     To  //ev  yxp  (3AeTo'/^fvov,  OTTSP  e&Ttv  xvQpuTrot;,  TOVTO  sivxi  TOV  viov,  TO  3s  sv- 

TOJ      V(S)      %UpyQ£V    7rv£V(J.X    TOVTO    el;VXl    TOV    TTXTSpX'    0V    yxp,    (p^O-fV^   SpU  SvoQsOVS  TTXTSpZ 

xxt  f/o'vj  aAA'  'ivx.    'O  yctf  ev  xurifi  ytvo^vo^  TrxTyf  TfoyAxpiuevot;  T-^V  s-xpxx 
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Hippolytus  discovered  in  this  formula  a  mixture  of  Sabellian 
and  Theodotian  ideas,  and  he  was  right.  l  The  approximation 
to  the  Christology  founded  on  the  doctrine  of  substances 
(hypostases),  and  the  departure  from  the  older  Monarchianism, 
are,  in  fact,  only  brought  about  by  Callistus  having  also  made 
use  of  a  Theodotian  idea.  2  He  still  kept  aloof  from  the  Plato 
nic  conception  of  God  ;  nay,  it  sounds  like  a  reminiscence  of 
Stoicism,  when,  in  order  to  obtain  a  rational  basis  for  the  in 
carnation,  he  refers  to  the  Pneuma  (Spirit)  which  fills  the  uni 
verse,  the  upper  and  under  world.  But  the  fact  that  his  formu 
las,  in  spite  of  this,  could  render  valuable  service  in  Rome  in 
harmonising  different  views,  was  not  only  due  to  their  admission 
of  the  Logos  conception.  It  was  rather  a  result  of  the  thought 
expressed  in  them,  that  God  in  becoming  incarnate  had  deified 
the  flesh,  and  that  the  Son,  in  so  far  as  he  represented  the 
essentially  deified  <7&p%,  was  to  be  conceived  as  a  second  person, 
and  yet  as  one  really  united  with  God.  3  At  this  point  the 
ultimate  Catholic  interest  in  the  Christology  comes  correctly  to 
light,  and  this  is  an  interest  not  clearly  perceptible  elsewhere 
in  Monarchian  theories.  It  was  thus  that  men  were  gradually 
tranquillised  in  Rome,  and  only  the  few  extremists  of  the  Left 
and  Right  parties  offered  any  resistance.  Moreover,  the  formula 
was  extraordinarily  adapted,  by  its  very  vagueness,  to  set  up  among 
the  believing  people  the  religious  Mystery,  under  whose  pro 
tection  the  Logos  Christology  gradually  made  good  its  entrance. 

The  latter  was  elaborated  in  opposition  to  Modalism  by  Ter- 


exvrui^    KXI  £7roiy<r£-j  sv,  we,  Kxhsfo-Qxi  Trxrepx  KXI  vibv  svx  &sov.   KXI 
rovro    £v    'ov    7r/jo'<7fc)7rcv    (j.y    SvvxyQxi  elvxi  £1/0,  KXI  OVT&)$  rbv  Trxrepx  *TVfjt.7re7rcv3evxi 
Tia  VIM'  ov  yxp  QeAei  Acyen*  rev  Trxrepx  TTSTrovQevxi  KXI  £v  eJvxt  Trporwirov  .  .  . 
Here  something  is  wanting  in  the  text. 

1  Catholic   theologians    endeavour  to  give  a    Nicene  interpretation  to  the  theses 
of  Callistus.  and  to  make  Hippolytus  a  ditheist  ;  see  Hagemann,  I.e.;  Kuhn,  Theol. 
Quartalschrift,  1885,  II.;  Lehir,  Etudes  bibliques,  II.,  p.  383;  de  Rossi  and  various 
others. 

2  This    is    also   Zahn's  view,  Marcell.,  p.  214.     The  doctrine  of  Callisttts  is  for 
the    rest    so    obscure,  —  and    for    this    our   informant  does  not  seem  to  be  alone  to 
blame  —  that,   when  we  pass  from  it  to  the  Logos  Christology,  we  actually  breathe 
freely,  and  we  can  understand  how  the  latter  simpler  and  compact  doctrine  finally 
triumphed  over  the  laboured  and  tortuous  theses  of  Callistus. 

3  See  the  Christology  of  Origen. 
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tullian,  Hippolytus,  and  Novatian  in  the  West. l  While  Adop- 
tianism  apparently  played  a  very  small  part  in  the  development 
of  the  Logos  Christology  in  the  Church,  the  Christological  theses 
of  Tertullian  and  the  rest  were  completely  dependent  on  the 
opposition  to  the  Medalists.  2  This  reveals  itself  especially  in 
the  strict  subordination  of  the  Son  to  the  Father.  It  was  only 
by  such  a  subordination  that  it  was  possible  to  repel  the  charge, 
made  by  opponents,  of  teaching  that  there  were  two  Gods. 
The  philosophical  conception  of  God  implied  in  the  Logos 
theory  was  now  set  up  definitely  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Church, 
and  was  construed  to  mean  that  the  unity  of  God  was  simply 
to  be  understood  as  a  "  unicum  imperium ",  which  God  could 
cause  to  be  administered  by  his  chosen  officials.  Further,  the 
attempt  was  made  to  prove  that  Monotheism  was  satisfactorily 
guarded  by  the  Father  remaining  the  sole  First  Cause. 3  But 
while  the  reproach  was  thus  repelled  of  making  Father  and  Son 
"brothers",  an  approach  was  made  to  the  Gnostic  doctrine  of 
^Eons,  and  Tertullian  himself  felt,  and  was  unable  to  avert,  the 
danger  of  falling  into  the  channel  of  the  Gnostics. 4  His  argu 
ments  in  his  writing  Adv.  Praxeas  are  not  free  from  half  con 
cessions  and  uncertainties,  while  the  whole  tenor  of  the  work 
contrasts  strikingly  with  that  of  the  anti-gnostic  tractates.  Ter 
tullian  finds  himself  time  and  again  compelled  in  his  work  to 
pass  from  the  offensive  to  the  defensive,  and  the  admissions 
that  he  makes  show  his  uncertainty.  Thus  he  concedes  that 
we  may  not  speak  of  two  Lords  or  two  Gods,  that  in  certain 
circumstances  the  Son  also  can  be  called  Almighty,  or  even 
Father,  that  the  Son  will  in  the  end  restore  all  things  to  the 
Father,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  will  merge  in  the  Father;  finally, 
and  especially,  that  the  Son  is  not  only  not  aliud  a  patre 
(different  in  substance  from  the  Father),  but  even  in  some  way 

1  See  Vol.  II.,  p.  256. 

2  This  can  be  clearly  perceived  by  comparing  the  Christology  of  Tertullian  and 
Hippolytus  with  that  of  Irenaeus. 

3  See  Tertullian  adv.  Prax.  3;  Hippol.  c.  Noet.   n. 

4  Adv.  Prax.  8,  13.     It  is  the  same  with  Hippolytus;  both  have  in  their  attacks 
on    the    Modalists  taken  Valentine,  comparatively  speaking,  under  their  protection. 
This  is  once  more  a  sign  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  was  modified  Gnosticism. 
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not  alius  a  patre  *  (different  in  person  etc).  Yet  Tertullian  and 
his  comrades  were  by  no  means  at  a  disadvantage  in  compari 
son  with  the  Monarchians.  They  could  appeal  (i)  to  the  Rule 
of  Faith  in  which  the  personal  distinction  between  the  Father 
and  Son  was  recognised  ;  2  (2)  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  from 
which  it  was,  in  fact,  easy  to  reduce  the  arguments  of  the 
Monarchians  ad  absurdum;*  (3)  to  the  distinction  between 
Christians  and  Jews  which  consisted,  of  course,  in  the  belief  of 
the  former  in  the  Son  ;  4  and  lastly,  and  this  was  the  most  im 
portant  point,  they  could  cite  the  Johannine  writings,  especially 
in  support  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos.  It  was  of  the  highest 
importance  in  the  controversy  that  Christ  could  be  shown  to 
have  been  called  the  Logos  in  John's  Gospel  and  the  Apoca 
lypse.  5  In  view  of  the  way  in  which  the  Scriptures  were  then 
used  in  the  Church,  these  passages  were  fatal  to  Monarchianism. 
The  attempts  to  interpret  them  symbolically  6  could  not  but 
fail  in  the  end,  as  completely  as  those,  e.g.,  of  Callistus  and 
Paul  of  Samasota,  to  combine  the  use  of  the  expression  "  Logos  " 
with  a  rejection  of  the  apologetic  conception  of  it  based  on 
Philo.  Meanwhile  Tertullian  and  Hippolytus  did  not,  to  all 
appearance,  yet  succeed  in  getting  their  form  of  doctrine  approved 
in  the  Churches.  The  God  of  mystery  of  whom  they  taught 
was  viewed  as  an  unknown  God,  and  their  Christology  did  not 
correspond  to  the  wants  of  men.  The  Logos  was,  indeed,  to 
be  held  one  in  essence  with  God  ;  but  yet  he  was,  by  his  being 
made  the  organ  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  an  inferior 

1  Ch.   1  8,  in  other  passages  otherwise. 

2  Tertull.  adv.  Prax.  2.  Hippol.  c.  Noe't.  I. 

3  The    Monarchian    dispute    was    conducted  on  both  sides  by  the  aid  of  proofs 
drawn  from  exegesis.  Tertullian,  besides,  in  Adv.  Prax.,  appealed  in  support  of  the 
"economic"  trinity  to  utterances  of  the  Paraclete. 

4  See  ad.  Prax.  21:  "Ceterum  ludaicse  fidei  ista  res,  sic  unum  deum  credere,  ut 
filium    adnumerare    ei    nolis,    et  post  filium  spiritum.     Quid  enim  erit  inter  nos  et 
illos    nisi    differentia    ista?     Quod    opus    evangelii,  si  non  exinde  pater  et  films  et 
spiritus,  tres  crediti,  unum  deum  sistunt?" 

5  n/o-Tft/Vw^ev,    says  Hippolyt.  c.  Noe't.    17  —  XUTX  ryv  Kapx$o<riv  TWV  txTroo-roAaiv 
on  ®£b$  hoyos  XTT'  ovpotvuv  xaTijA0ev,  —  see  already  Tatian,  Orat.  5  following  Joh.  I.  i  : 


6    See  above,  p.  63. 
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divine  being,  or  rather  at  once  inferior  and  not  inferior.  This 
conception,  however,  conflicted  with  tradition  as  embodied  in 
worship,  which  taught  men  to  see  God  Himself  in  Christ,  quite 
as  much  as  the  attempt  was  opposed  by  doctrinal  tradition,  to 
derive  the  use  of  the  name  "  Son  of  God  "  for  Christ,  not  from 
His  miraculous  birth,  but  from  a  decree  dating  before  the  world.  l 
For  the  rest,  the  older  enemies  of  Monarchianism  still  maintained 
common  ground  with  their  opponents,  in  so  far  as  God's  evolving 
of  Himself  in  several  substances  (Hypostases)  was  throughout 
affected  by  the  history  of  the  world  (cosmos),  and  in  this  sense  by 
the  history  of  revelation.  The  difference  between  them  and  at  least 
the  later  Monarchians  was  here  only  one  of  degree.  The  latter 
began  at  the  incarnation  (or  at  the  theophanies  of  the  O.  T.), 
and  from  it  dated  a  nominal  plurality,  the  former  made  the 
"economic"  self-unfolding  of  God  originate  immediately  before 
the  creation  of  the  world.  Here  we  have  the  cosmological  inter 
est  coming  once  more  to  the  front  in  the  Church  Fathers  and 
displacing  the  historical,  while  it  ostensibly  raised  the  latter  to 
a  higher  plane. 

Wherever  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos  planted  itself  in  the 
third  century  the  question,  whether  the  divine  being  who  appeared 
on  earth  was  identical  with  the  Deity,  was  answered  in 
the  negative. 2  In  opposition  to  this  Gnostic  view,  which  was 
first  to  be  corrected  in  the  fourth  century,  the  Monarchians 
maintained  a  very  ancient  and  valuable  position  in  clinging  to 
the  identity  of  the  eternal  Deity,  with  the  Deity  revealed  on 
earth.  But  does  not  the  dilemma  that  arises  show  that  the 
speculation  on  both  sides  was  as  untenable  as  unevangelical  ? 
Either  we  preserve  the  identity,  and  in  that  case  defend  the 
thesis,  at  once  absurd  and  inconsistent  with  the  Gospel,  that 
Christ  was  the  Father  himself;  or  with  the  Gospel  we  retain 
the  distinction  between  Father  and  Son,  but  then  announce  a 
subordinate  God  after  the  fashion  of  a  Gnostic  polytheism. 
Certainly,  as  regards  religion,  a  very  great  advance  was  arrived 
at,  when  Athanasius,  by  his  exclusive  formula  of  Aoycs  ofto- 

1    In  the  Symbolum  the  "  "/evvtjQevTK  ex  Trvsvpctrot;  otyiov"  is  to  be  understood  as 
explaining  rbv  vfov  TOV  ®eov. 
•    See  Adv.  Prax.  16. 
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OVTIOS  (consubstantial  Logos),  negatived  both  Modalism  and  sub- 
ordinationist  Gnosticism,  but  the  Hellenic  foundation  of  the 
whole  speculation  was  preserved,  and  for  the  rational  observer 
a  second  rock  of  offence  was  merely  piled  upon  a  first.  How 
ever,  under  the  conditions  of  scientific  speculation  at  the  time,  the 
formula  was  the  saving  clause  by  which  men  were  once  for 
all  turned  from  Adoptianism,  whose  doctrine  of  a  deification  of 
Jesus  could  not  fail,  undoubtedly,  to  awaken  the  most  question 
able  recollections. 

(b)    The  last  stages  of  Modalism  in  the  West,  and  the 
State  of  Theology. 

Our  information  is  very  defective  concerning  the  destinies  of 
Monarchianism  in  Rome  and  the  West,  after  the  close  of  the 
first  thirty  years  of  the  third  century;  nor  are  we  any  better 
off  in  respect  to  the  gradual  acceptance  of  the  Logos  Christ- 
ology.  The  excommunication  of  Sabellius  by  Callistus  in  Rome 
resulted  at  once  in  the  Monarchians  ceasing  to  find  any  follow 
ers  in  the  West,  and  in  the  complete  withdrawal  soon  after 
wards  of  strict  and  aggressive  Modalism.  1  Callistus  himself  has, 
besides,  not  left  to  posterity  an  altogether  clean  reputation  as 
regards  his  Christology,  although  he  had  covered  himself  in  the 
main  point  by  his  compromise  formula. 2  Hippolytus'  sect  had 
ceased  to  exist  about  A.D.  250;  nay,  it  is  not  altogether 
improbable  that  he  himself  made  his  peace  with  the  great  Church 
shortly  before  his  death. 3  We  can  infer  from  Novatian's  im 
portant  work  "  De  trinitate  ",  that  the  following  tenets  were  recog- 

1  On    these    grounds    the    doctrine  of  Sabellius  will  be  described  under,  in  the 
hi-tory  of  Eastern  Modalism. 

2  In    forged    Acts    of    Synod    of    the    6th    century    we  read  (Mansi,  Concil.  II., 
p.  621):  "qui  se  Callistus  ita  docuit  Sabellianum,  ut  arbitrio  suo  sumat  unam  per- 
sonam  esse  trinitatis."     The  words  which  follow  later,  "  in  sua  extollentia  separabat 
triaitatem  "  have  without  reason  seemed  particularly  difficult  to  Dollinger  (I.e.,  p.  247) 
and  Langen    (I.e.,    p.  215).     Sabellianism    was    often    blamed    with    dismembering 
the  Monas  (see  Zahn,  Marcell.  p.  2 1 1.) 

3  See  Dollinger,  I.e.,  Hippolytus  was  under  Maximinus  banished  along  with  the 
Roman    Bishop    Pontian  to  Sardinia.  See  the  Catal.  Liber,  sub  "Pontianus"  (Lip- 
sius,  Chronologic,  pp.   194,  275). 
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nised  in  Rome  about  250:  l  (i)  Christ  did  not  first  become  God. 
(2)  The  Father  did  not  suffer.  (3)  Christ  pre-existed  and  is  true 
God  and  man.  J  But  it  was  not  only  in  Rome  that  these  tenets 
were  established,  but  also  in  many  provinces.  If  the  Roman 
Bishop  Dionysius  could  write  in  a  work  of  his  own  against  the 
Sabellians,  that  "  Sabellius  blasphemed,  saying  that  the  Son  was 
himself  Father",3  then  we  must  conclude  that  this  doctrine 
was  then  held  inadmissible  in  the  West.  Cyprian  again  has 
expressed  himself  as  follows  (Ep.  73.  4):  "  Patripassiani,  Valen- 
tiniani,  Appelletiani,  Ophite,  Marcionitae  et  ceterae  haereticorum 
pestes"  ( — the  other  plagues  of  heretics),  and  we  must  decide 
that  the  strict  Modalistic  form  of  doctrine  was  then  almost 
universally  condemned  in  the  West.  Of  the  difficulties  met  with 
in  the  ejection  of  the  heresy,  or  the  means  employed,  we  have 
no  information.  Nothing  was  changed  in  the  traditional  Creed — 
— a  noteworthy  and  momentous  difference  from  the  oriental 
Churches  1  But  we  know  of  one  case  in  which  an  important 
alteration  was  proposed.  The  Creed  of  the  Church  of  Aquileia 
began,  in  the  fourth  century,  with  the  words  "  I  believe  in  God 
the  Father  omnipotent,  invisible,  and  impassible "  (Credo  in  deo 
patre  omnipotente,  invisibili  et  impassibili),  and  Rufinus,  who 


1  This  writing  shows,  on  the  one  hand,  that  Adoptians  and  Medalists  still  existed 
and    were   dangerous  in  Rome,  and  on  the  other,  that  they  were  not  found  within 
the  Roman  Church.     On  the  significance  of  the  writing  see  Vol.  II.,  p.  313    f. 

2  The    Roman    doctrine    of    Christ    was    then    as   follows:  He  has  always  been 
with    the    Father    (sermo    dei).    but    he    first    proceeded  before  the  world  from  the 
substance  of  the  Father  (ex  patre)   for  the  purpose  of  creating  the  world.    He  was 
born  into  the  flesh,  and  thus  as  filius  dei  and  deus  adopted  a  /W/^rthus  he  is  also 
filius  hominis.     "Filius  dei"  and  "filius  hominis"  are  thus  to   be  distinguished  as 
two    substances    (substantia  divina— homo),  but  he  is  one  person;  for  he  has  com 
pletely    combined,    united,    and    fused    the  two  substances  in  himself.     At  the  end 
of   things,    whea    he    shall    have    subjected    all  to  himself,  he  will  subject  himself 
again  to  the  Father,  and  will  return  to  and  be  merged  in  him.  Of  the  Holy  Spirit 
it  is  also  true,  that  he  is  a  person  (Paraclete),  and  that  he  proceeds  from  the  substance 
of   the    Father;    but    he    receives  from  the  Son  his  power  and  sphere  of  work,  he 
is  therefore  less  than  the  Son,  as  the  latter  is  less  than  the  Father.     But  all  three 
persons  are  combined  as  indwellers  in  the  same  substance,  and  united  by  love  and 
harmony.     Thus;  there  is  only  one  God,  from  whom  the  two  other  persons  proceed. 

3  S«f3e'AA/os    $>Mv$v>iLtt,    zbrov    TOV    visv    eJvxt    Ae-yuv    TOV  Trxrspx.      See  Routh, 
Reliq.  S.  III.,  p.  373. 
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has  preserved  it  for  us,  tells 1  that  the  addition  was  made,  at 
any  rate  as  early  as  the  third  century,  in  order  to  exclude  the 
Patripassians. 

But  the  exclusion  of  the  strict  Modalists  involved  neither  their 
immediate  end,  nor  the  wholesale  adoption  of  the  teaching-  of 
Tertullian  and  Hippolytus,  of  the  philosophical  doctrine  of  the 
Logos.  As  regards  the  latter,  the  recognition  of  the  name  of 
Logos  for  Christ,  side  by  side  with  other  titles,  did  not  at  once 
involve  the  reception  of  the  Logos  doctrine,  and  the  very  fact, 
that  no  change  was  made  in  the  Creed,  shows  how  reluctant 
men  were  to  give  more  than  a  necessary  minimum  of  space  to 
philosophical  speculations.  They  were  content  with  the  formula, 
extracted  from  the  Creed,  " Jesus  Christus,  deus  ethomo",  and 
with  the  combination  of  the  Biblical  predicates  applied  to  Christ, 
predicates  which  also  governed  their  conception  of  the  Logos. 
In  this  respect  the  second  Book  of  the  Testimonies  of  Cyprian 
is  of  great  importance.  In  the  first  six  chapters  the  divinity  of 
Christ  is  discussed,  in  terms  of  Holy  Scripture,  under  the  follow 
ing  headings,  (i)  Christum  primogenitum  esse  et  ipsum  esse 
sapientiam  dei,  per  quern  omnia  facta  sunt;  (2)  quod  sapientia 
dei  Christus ;  (3)  quod  Christus  idem  sit  et  sermo  dei ;  (4)  quod 
Christus  idem  manus  et  brachium  dei ;  (5)  quod  idem  angelus 
et  deus;  (6)  quod  deus  Christus.  Then  follows,  after  some 
sections  on  the  appearing  of  Christ:  (10)  quod  et  homo  et  deus 
Christus.  The  later  Nicene  and  Chalcedonian  doctrine  was  the 
property  of  the  Western  Church  from  the  third  century,  not  in 
the  form  of  a  philosophically  technical  speculation,  but  in  that 
of  a  categorical  Creed-like  expression  of  faith — see  Novatian's 
"De  trinitate",  in  which  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos  falls  into  the 
background.  Accordingly  the  statement  of  Socrates  (H.  E.  III.  7) 

1  Expos.  Symboli  Apost.  ch.  19.  The  changes  which  can  be  shown  to  have 
been  made  on  the  first  article  of  the  Creed  elsewhere  in  the  West — see  especially 
the  African  additions — belong  probably  at  the  earliest  to  the  fourth  century.  Should 
they  be  older,  however,  they  are  all,  it  would  seem,  to  be  understood  anti- 
gnostically;  in  other  words,  they  contain  nothing  but  explanations  and  comfirmatory 
additions.  It  is  in  itself  incredible  and  incapable  of  proof  that  the  Roman  and 
after  it  the  Western  Churches  should,  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  centary,  have 
deleted,  as  Zahn  holds,  a  evot  which  originally  stood  in  the  first  article  of  the 
Cteed,  in  order  to  confute  the  Monarch! ans. 
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is  not  incredible,  that  the  Western  Churchman  Hosius  had  al 
ready  declared  the  distinction  between  ovriM  and  vird<rTa<ri<;  (sub- 
stantia  and  persona)  before  the  Council  of  Nicaea.  *  The  West 
welcomed  in  the  fourth  century  all  statements  which  contained 
the  complete  divinity  of  Christ,  without  troubling  itself  much 
about  arguments  and  proofs,  and  the  controversy  between  the 
two  Dionysii  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century  (see  under), 
proves  that  a  declared  interest  was  kept  up  in  the  complete 
divinity  of  Christ,  as  an  inheritance  from  the  Monarchian  period 
in  Rome. 2  Nay,  a  latent  Monarchian  element  really  continued 
to  exist  in  the  Western  Church ;  this  we  can  still  study  in  the 
poems  of  Commodian. 3  Commodian,  again,  was  not  yet  acquainted 
with  speculations  regarding  the  ''complete"  humanity  of  Jesus; 
he  is  satisfied  with  the  flesh  of  Christ  being  represented  as  a 
sheath,  (V.  224,  "And  suffers,  as  he  willed,  in  our  likeness";4 
on  the  other  hand,  V.  280,  "now  the  flesh  was  God,  in 
which  the  virtue  of  God  acted.") 5  But  these  are  only  symptoms 

1  See  Vol.  IV. 

2  We,  unfortunately,  do  not  know  on  what  grounds  the  Roman  Bishop  approved 
of   the  excommunication  of  Origen,  or  whether  Origen's  doctrine  of  subordination 
was  regarded  in  Rome  as  heretical. 

3  Here    follow    in    the    original  illustrations  which  we  relegate  to  this  footnote. 
Compare  Instruct.  II.   I   (Heading) :  "  De  populo  absconso  sancto  omnipotentis  Christi 
del   vivi;"  II.   I,  p.  28.  22,  ed.  Ludwig) :  "  omnipotens  Christus  descendit  ad  suos 
electos  5 "    II.    23,    p.    43,  n  sq.  :    "Unde  deus  clamat:  Stulte,  hac  nocte  vocaris." 
II.  39.   I,  p.  52.  Carmen  apolog.  91   sq. :  "  Est  deus  omnipotens,  unus,  a  semetipso 
creatus,    quem    infra  reperies  magnum  et  humilem  ipsum.  Is  erat  in  verbo  positus, 
sibi    solo  notatus,  Qui  pater  et  niius  dicitur  et  spiritus  sanctus;"  276:  "Hie  pater 
in  filio  venit,  deus  unus  ubique."     (See  also  the  following  verses  according  to  the 
edition  of  Dombart) :  285:  "hie  erat  Omnipotens;"  "334:  "  (ligno)  deus  pepeiidit 
doininus  ;  "    353  :    "  deum    talia    passum,  Ut    enuntietur  crucifixus  conditor  orbis  5  " 
359  sq.  :  "Idcirco  nee  voluit  se  manifestare,  quid  esset,  Sed  filium  dixit  se  missum 
fuisse  a  patre ;  "  398:  "Praedictus  est  deus  carnaliter  nasci  pro  nobis  ;"  455:  "quis 
deus  est  ille,  quem  nos  crucifiximus ;  "  610 :  "  ipsa  spes  tota,  deo  credere,  qui  ligno 
pependit ;  "  612  :  "  Quod  fiiius  dixit,  cum  sit  deus  pristinus  ipse ;  "  625  :  "hie  erat 
venturus,  commixtus  sanguine  nostro,  ut  videretur  homo,  sed  deus  in  carne  latebat .  .  . 
dominus  ipse  veniet."    630,  764  :  "  Unus  est  in  caelo  deus  dei,  terrse  marisque,  Quem 
Moyses    docuit    ligno    pependisse    pro    nobis  5 "    etc.    etc.     Commodian    is    usually 
assigned    to    the    second    half  of  the  third  century,  but  doubts  have  recently  been 
expressed    as    to    this  date.     Jacobi,  Commodian  u.  d.  alt  Kirchlich.  Trinitatslehre, 
in  der  deutschen  Ztschr.  f.  Christi.  Wissensch.,   1853,  p,  203  ff. 

4  Et  patitur,  quomodo  voluit  sub  imagine  nostra. 

5  lam  caro  deus  erat,  in  qua  dei  virtus  agebat. 
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of  a  Christian  standpoint  which  was  fundamentally  different  from 
that  of  oriental  theologians,  and  which  Commodian  was  by  no 
means  the  only  one  to  occupy.  He,  Lactantius,  and  Arnobius  1 
are  very  different  from  each  other.  Commodian  was  a  practical 
Churchman;  Arnobius  was  an  empiricist  and  in  some  form  also 
a  sceptic  and  decided  opponent  of  Platonism ; 3  while  Lactantius 
was  a  disciple  of  Cicero  and  well  acquainted  besides  with  the 
speculations  of  Greek  Christian  theology.  But  they  are  all  three 
closely  connected  in  the  contrast  they  present  to  the  Greek 
theologians  of  the  school  of  Origen ;  there  is  nothing  mystical 
about  them,  they  are  not  Neoplatonists.  Lactantius  has,  indeed, 
expounded  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  the  incarnate  Logos,  as  well 
as  any  Greek;  as  a  professional  teacher  it  was  all  known  and 
familiar  to  him ;  3  but  as  he  nowhere  encounters  any  problems 
in  his  Christology,  as  he  discusses  doctrines  with  very  few 
theological  or  philosophical  formulas,  almost  in  a  light  tone,  as 
if  they  were  mere  matters  of  course,  we  see  that  he  had  no 
interest  of  his  own  in  them.  He  was  rather  interested  in  exactly 
the  same  questions  as  Arnobius  and  Commodian,  who  again 
showed  no  anxiety  to  go  beyond  the  simplest  Christological  for 
mulas  —  that  Christ  was  God,  that  he  had,  however,  also  assumed 
flesh,  or  united  himself  with  a  man,  since  otherwise  we  could 
not  have  borne  the  deity:  "And  God  was  man,  that  he 
might  possess  us  in  the  future"  (Et  fuit  homo  deus,  ut  nos  in 
futuro  haberet). 4  5  The  Christianity  and  theology  which  these 

1  See  Francke's  fine  discussion.  Die  Psychologic  und  Erkentnisslehre  des  Arno 
bius  (Leipzig,  1878). 

2  We  recall  the  Theodotians  of  Rome. 

3  See  Instit.  IV.  6 — 30.     The  doctrine  of  the  Logos  is  naturally  worked  out  in 
a    subordinationist   sense.     Besides  this,  many  other  things  occur  which  must  have 
seemed  very  questionable  to  the  Latin  Fathers  60  years  afterwards :"  Utinam,"  says 
Jerome,  "tarn  nostra  confirmare  potuisset  quam  facile  aliena  destruxit." 

4  Commod.,  Carmen  apolog.  761. 

5  See    the    Christological    expositions,    in    part  extremely  questionable,  of  Arno 
bius  I.  39,  42,  53,  60,  62,  and  elsewhere.     A.  demands  that  complete  divinity  should 
be    predicated    of    Christ  on  account  of  the  divine  teaching  of  Christ  (II.  60).     In 
his    own  theology  many  other  antique  features  crop  up;  he  even  defends  the  view 
that  the  supreme  God  need  not  be  conceived  as  creator  of  this  world  and  of  men 
(see  the  remarkable  chap.  46  of  the  second  book,  which  recalls  Marcion  and  Celsus). 
Many    Church    doctrines    Arnobius    cannot    understand,  and  he  admits  them  to  be 
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Latins  energetically  supported  against  polytheism,  were  summed 
up  in  Monotheism,  a  powerfully  elaborated  morality,  the  hope 
of  the  Resurrection  which  was  secured  by  the  work  of  the  God 
Christ  who  had  crushed  the  demons,  and  in  unadulterated  Chili- 
asm.  1  Monotheism — in  the  sense  of  Cicero's  "  De  natura  deo- 
rum" — Moralism,  and  Chiliasm :  these  are  the  clearly  perceived 
and  firmly  held  points,  and  not  only  for  Apologetic  purposes, 
but  also,  as  is  proved  especially  by  the  second  book  of  Commo- 
dian's  "  Instructions ",  in  independent  and  positive  expositions. 
These  Instructions  are,  along  with  the  Carmen  Apolog.,  of  the 
highest  importance  for  our  estimate  of  Western  Christianity  in 
the  period  A.D.  250 — 315.  We  discover  here,  100  years  after 
the  Gnostic  fight,  a  Christianity  that  was  affected,  neither  by 
the  theology  of  the  anti-gnostic  Church  Fathers,  nor  specially 
by  that  of  the  Alexandrians,  one  which  the  dogmatic  contentions 
and  conquests  of  the  years  150 — 250  have  passed  over,  hardly 
leaving  a  trace.  Almost  all  that  is  required  to  explain  it  by  the 
historian  who  starts  with  the  period  of  Justin  is  to  be  found  in 
the  slightly  altered  conditions  of  the  Roman  world  of  culture, 
and  in  the  development  of  the  Church  system  as  a  practical 
power,  a  political  and  social  quantity.  "  Even  in  the  use  of 
Scripture  this  Christianity  of  the  West  reveals  its  conservatism. 
The  Books  of  the  O.  T.  and  the  Apocalypse  are  those  still 
most  in  vogue. 3  Commodian  does  not  stand  alone,  nor  are  the 
features  to  be  observed  in  his  "Instructiones"  accidental.  And 


puzzles  whose  solution  is  known  to  God  alone  (see  e.g.^  B.  II.  74).  Even  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  soul,  which  to  him  is  mortal  and  only  has  its  life  prolonged  by 
receiving  the  doctrine  brought  by  Christ,  there  is  a  curious  mixture  of  antique 
empiricism  and  Christianity.  If  we  measure  him  by  the  theology  of  the  fourth  century, 
Arnobius  is  heterodox  on  almost  every  page. 

1  See  the  Carmen  apolog.  with  its  detailed  discussions  of  the  final  Drama,  Anti 
christ  (Nero)  etc.;  Lactant  IV.  12,  VII.  21  sq.  ;  Victorious,  Comm.  on  Revelation. 

*  We  can  notice  throughout  in  Commodian  the  influence  of  the' institution  of 
penance,  that  measuring-tape  of  the  extent  to  which  Church  and  World  are 
entwined. 

3  The  oldest  commentary  preserved,  in  part,  to  us  is  that  of  Victorinus  of  Pettari 
on  the  Apocalypse. 
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we  are  not  limited  to  the  Apologists  Arnobius  and  Lactantius 
for  purposes  of  comparison.  We  learn  much  the  same  thing 
as  to  African  Christianity  from  the  works  of  Cyprian,  or,  even 
from  the  theological  attitude  of  the  Bishop  himself,  as  we  infer 
from  Commodian's  poems.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  Latin 
Church  Fathers  of  the  fourth  century,  e.g.,  Zeno  and  Hilary, 
show  in  their  v/ritings  that  we  must  not  look  for  the  theo 
logical  interests  of  the  West  in  the  same  quarter  as  those  of 
the  East.  In  fact  the  West  did  not,  strictly  speaking,  possess 
a  specifically  Church  "  theology  "  at  all,  *  It  was  only  from  the 
second  half  of  the  fourth  century  that  the  West  was  invaded 
by  the  Platonic  theology  which  Hippolytus,  Tertullian,  and 
Novatian  had  cultivated,  to  all  appearance  without  any  thorough 
success.  Some  of  its  results  were  accepted,  but  the  theology 
itself  was  not.  Nor,  in  some  ways,  was  it  later  on,  when  the 
Western  structure  of  Monotheism,  energetic  practical  morality, 
and  conservative  Chiliasm  fell  a  prey  to  destruction.  The  mys 
tical  tendencies,  or  the  perceptions  that  led  to  them,  were  them 
selves  awanting.  Yet  there  is  no  mistake,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  we  are  taught  by  the  Institutiones  of  Lactantius  as  well  as 
the  Tractates  of  Cyprian,  that  the  rejection  of  Modalism  and 
the  recognition  of  Christ  as  the  Logos  forced  upon  the  West 
the  necessity  of  rising  from  faith  to  a  philosophical  and,  in  fact, 
a  distinctively  Neoplatonic  dogmatic.  It  was  simply  a  question 
of  time  when  this  departure  should  take  place.  The  recognition 
of  the  Logos  could  not  fail  ultimately  to  produce  everywhere 
a  ferment  which  transformed  the  Rule  of  Faith  into  the  com 
pendium  of  a  scientific  religion.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  con 
jecture  how  long  and  where  Monarchians  maintained  their  ground 
as  independent  sects  in  the  West.  It  is  yet  most  probable  that 
there  were  Patripassians  in  Rome  in  the  fourth  century.  The 
Western  Fathers  and  opponents  of  heretics  from  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  century  speak  not  infrequently  of  Monarchians — 
Sabellians;  but  they,  as  a  rule,  have  simply  copied  Greek  sources, 

i  The  work  of  Arnobius  is,  in  this  respect,  very  instructive.  This  theologian 
did  not  incline  as  a  theologian  to  Neoplatonis.m,  at  a  time  when,  in  the  East,  the 
use  of  any  other  philosophy  in  Christian  dogmatics  was  ipso  facto  forbidden  as 
heretical. 
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from    which  they   have  transferred  the  confusion  that  prevailed 

among    the  Greek    representatives    of  Sabellianism,    and    to    a 

still    greater  extent,    we    must  admit,  among  the  historians  who 

were  hostile  to  it.  l 

1  Epiphanius  (H.  62.  i)  tells  us  that  there  were  Sabellians  in  Rome  in  his  time. 
Since  he  was  acquainted  with  no  other  province  or  community  in  the  West  we  may 
perhaps  believe  him.  This  information  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  a  discovery  made 
in  A.D.  1742  by  Marangoni.  "He  found  at  the  Marancia  gate  on  the  road  leading 
to  S.  Paolo  a  stair  closed  in  his  time  which,  as  the  discoverer  believed,  led  to  a 
cubiculum  of  S.  Callisto,  and  in  which  were  painted  C>nstantine's  monogram  in 
very  large  letters,  and,  secondly,  Christ  sitting  on  a  globe,  between  Peter  and  Paul. 
On  the  cover,  in  a  mosaic  of  green  stones,  stood  the  inscription  "  Qui  et  filius 
diceris  et  pater  inveniris"  (Kraus,  Rom.  sott.  2  Aufl.,  p.  550).  De  Rossi,  Kraus, 
and  Schultze  (Katakomben,  p.  34)  suppose  that  we  have  here  the  discovery  of  a 
burial  place  of  Modalistic  Monarchians,  and  that,  as  the  monogram  proves,  of  the 
fourth  century.  The  sepulchre  has  again  disappeared,  and  we  have  to  depend 
entirely  on  Marangoni's  account,  which  contains  no  facsimile.  It  is  not  probable 
that  a  Sabellian  burial-place  lay  in  immediate  proximity  to  Domitilla's  catacomb  in 
the  fourth  century,  or  that  the  grave-yard  of  any  sect  was  preserved.  If  we  can 
come  to  any  decision  at  all,  in  view  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  whole  information, 
it  seems  more  credible  that  the  inscription  belongs  to  the  third  century,  and  that 
the  monogram  was  added  to  deprive  it  of  its  heretical  character. 

Whether  Ambrosius  and  Ambrosiaster  refer  in  the  following  quotations  to 
Roman  or  say  Western  Monarchians  living  in  their  time  is  at  least  questionable. 
(Ambrosius,  de  fide  V.  13.  162,  Ed.  Bened.  II.  p.  579  "  Sabelliani  et  Marcionitae 
dicunt,  quod  hsec  futura  sit  Christi  ad  deum  patrem  subjectio,  ut  in  patrem  filius 
refundatur";  Ambrosiaster  in  Ep.  ad  Cor.  II.  2,  Ed.  Bened.  App.  II.,  p.  117, 
"quia  ipsum  patrem  sibi  filium  appellatum  dicebant,  ex  quibus  Marcion  traxit 
errorem  "). 

Optatus  (I.  9)  relates  that  in  the  African  provinces  not  only  the  errors,  but 
even  the  names,  of  Praxeas  and  Sabellius  had  passed  away  ;  in  I.  10,  IV.  5,  V.  i 
he  discusses  the  Patripassians  briefly,  but  without  giving  anything  new.  Nor  can 
we  infer  from  Hilary  (de  trinitate  VII.  39 ;  ad  Constant.  II.  9)  that  there  were 
still  Monarchians  in  his  time  in  the  West.  Augustine  says  (Ep.  118  c.  II.  [12] 
ed.  Bened.  II.,  p.  498)  dissensiones  qusestionesque  Sabellianorum  silentur."  Second 
hand  information  regarding  them  is  to  be  found  in  Augustine,  Tract,  in  Joh. 
(passim)  and  Hser.  41.  (The  remarks  here  on  the  relation  of  Sabellius  to  Noe'tus 
are  interesting.  Augustine  cannot  see  why  orientals  count  Sabellianism  a  separate 
heresy  from  Monarchianism). 

Again  we  have  similar  notices  in  Aug.  Prsedest.  H.  41 — in  H.  70  Priscillians 
and  Sabellians  are  classed  together;  as  already  in  Leo  I—,  in  Isidor,  H.  43, 
Gennadius,  Eccl.  Dogm.  I.  4  ("  Pentapolitana  haeresis ")  Pseudo-hieron.  H.  26 
(u  Unionita  "  etc.,  etc.  In  the  Consult.  Zacch.  et  Appollon.  1.  II.  n  sq.  (Gallandi 
-T.  IX.,  p.  231  sq.) — a  book  written  about  430— a  distinction  is  made  between  the 
Patripassians  and  Sabellians.  The  former  are  correctly  described,  the  latter 
confounded  with  the  Macedonians.  Vigilius  Dial.  adv.  Arian.  (Bibl.  Lugd.  T.  VIII.). 
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(c)   The  Modalistic  Monarchians  in  the  East:  Sabellianism 

and  the  History  of  Philosophical  Christology  and 

Theology  after  Origen.  1 

After  the  close  of  the  third  century  the  name  of  "  Sabel- 
lians"  became  the  common  title  of  Modalistic  Monarchians  in  the 
East.  In  the  West  also  the  term  was  used  here  and  there,  in  the  same 
way,  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  In  consequence  of  this  the 
traditional  account  of  the  doctrines  taught  by  Sabellius  and  his 
immediate  disciples  is  very  confused.  Zahn  has  the  credit  of 
having  shown  that  the  propositions,  especially,  which  were  first 
published  by  Marcellus  of  Ancyra,  were  characterised  by  oppo 
nents  as  Sabellian  because  Monarchian,  and  in  later  times  they 
have  been  imputed  to  the  older  theologian.  But  not  only  does 
the  work  of  Marcellus  pass  under  the  name  of  Sabellius  up  to 
the  present  day,  Monarchianism  undoubtedly  assumed  very  dif 
ferent  forms  in  the  East  in  the  period  between  Hippolytus 
and  Athanasius.  It  was  steeped  in  philosophical  speculation. 
Doctrines  based  on  kenosis  and  transformation  were  developed. 

1  S.  Schleiermacher  in  the  Theol.  Zeitschr.  1822,  part  3;  Lange  in  the  Zeitschr. 
f.  d.  histor.  Theol.  1832,  II.  2.  S.  17—46;  Zahn,  Marcell.  1867.  Quellen  :  Orig., 
Trept  tzp%.  I.  2;  in  Joh.  I.  23,  II.  2.  3,  X.  21  ;  in  ep.  ad  Titum  fragm.  II;  in 
Mt.  XVI.  8,  XVII.  14;  c.  Gels.  VIII.  12,  etc.  For  Sabellius,  Philosoph.  IX.  is,  in 
spite  of  its  meagreness,  of  fundamental  importance.  Hippolytus  introduces  him  in 
a  way  that  shows  plainly  he  was  sufficiently  well  known  at  the  time  in  the  Roman 
Church  not  to  need  any  more  precise  characterisation  (see  Caspar!,  Quellen  III., 
p.  3271.  Epiphanius  (H.  62)  has  borrowed  from  good  sources.  If  we  still  possessed 
them,  the  letters  of  Dionysius  of  Alex,  would  have  been  our  most  important  original 
authorities  on  S.  and  his  Libyan  party.  But  we  have  only  fragments,  partly  in 
Athanasius  (de  sententia  Dionysii),  partly  in  later  writers  — the  collection  in  Routh 
is  not  complete.  Reliq  S.  III.,  pp.  371 — 403.  All  that  Athanasius  imparts,  though 
fragmentary,  is  indispensable  (espec.  in  the  writings  De  synod.;  de  decret.  synod. 
Nic.  and  c.  Arian.  IV.  This  discourse  has  from  its  careless  use  led  to  a  mis 
representation  of  Sabellian  teaching;  yet  see  Rettberg,  Marcell.  Prsef. ;  Kuhn, Kath. 
Dogmatik  II.  S.  344;  Zahn,  Marcell.  S.  198  f.).  A  few  important  notices  in  Nova- 
tian,  de  trinit.  12  sq.  ;  Method.,  Conviv.  VIII.  10;  Arius  in  ep.  ad.  Alex.  Alexan 
dria  (Epiph.,  H.  69.  7) ;  Alexander  of  Alex,  (in  Theodoret ,  H.  E.  I.  3) ;  Eusebius, 
c.  Marcell.  and  Praepar.  evang.  ;  Basilius,  ep.  207,  210,  214,  235  ;  Gregory  of  Nyssa, 

A<*yoe  KOITX  'A/JE/cw  Kotl  "Za.@e AA/bw  (Mai.  V.  P.  Nova  Coll.  VIII.  2,  p.   I   sq.) to  be 

used  cautiously — ;  Pseudo-Gregor  (Appollinaris)  in  Mai,  I.e.  VII.  i.,  p.  170  sq.  • 
Theodoret.  H.  F.  II.  9 ;  Anonymus,  irpbt;  rov$  SajSeAA/^ovra?  (Athanas.  Opp.  ed. 
Montfaucon  II.,  p.  37  sq.) ;  Joh.  Damascenus;  Nicephorus  Call.,  H.  E.  VI.  25.  For 
Monarchianism  we  have  a  few  passages  in  Gregorius  Thaumaturg.  The  theologians 
after  Origen  and  before  Arius  will  be  cited  under. 
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And  the  whole  was  provided  by  the  historians  with  the  same 
label.  At  the  same  time  these  writers  went  on  drawing  in 
ferences,  until  they  have  described  forms  of  doctrine  which, 
in  this  connection,  in  all  probability  never  existed  at  all.  Accord 
ingly,  even  after  the  most  careful  examination  and  sifting  of  the 
information  handed  down,  it  is  now  unfortunately  impossible  to 
write  a  history  of  Monarchianism  from  Sabellius  to  Marcellus ;  for 
the  accounts  are  not  only  confused,  but  fragmentary  and  curt. 
It  is  quite  as  impossible  to  give  a  connected  history  of  the 
Logos  Christology  from  Origen  to  Arius  and  Athanasius,  although 
the  tradition  is  in  this  case  somewhat  fuller.  But  the  orthodox 
of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  found  little  to  please  them  in  the 
Logos  doctrine  of  those  earlier  disciples  of  Origen,  and  conse 
quently  they  transmitted  a  very  insignificant  part  of  their  writings 
to  posterity.  This  much  is  certain,  however,  that  in  the  East 
the  fight  against  Monarchianism  in  the  second  half  of  the  third 
century  was  a  violent  one,  and  that  even  the  development  of 
the  Logos  Christology  (of  Origen)  was  directly  and  lastingly 
influenced  by  this  opposition.  l  The  circumstance,  that  "  Sabel- 

1  Emendations  both  to  support  and  to  refute  Sabellianism  were  proposed  in  the 
valued  works  of  the  past;  the  N.  T.,  as  well  as  other  writings  belonging  to  primitive 
Christian  literature,  being  tampered  with.  Compare  Lightfoot's  excursus  on  I.  Clem.  II, 
where  Cod.  A  reads  rov  ®eov  while  C  and  S  have  rov  Xpftrrov,  the  latter  an 
emendation  opposed  to  Monarchianism  or  Monophysitism  (St.  Clement  of  Rome, 
Appendix,  p.  400  sq.).  The  old  formulas  TO  «7/z«,  rot  Trx^/j-atrx  rov  ®eov  and 
others  came  into  disrepute  after  the  third  century.  Athanasius  himself  disapproved 
of  them  (c.  Apoll.  II.  13.  14,  L,  p.  758),  and  in  the  Monophysite  controversy  they 
were  thoroughly  distrusted.  Thus  in  Ignatius  (ad.  Eph.  I.)  h  atrt(4ctrt  ®eov  and 
(ad.  Rom.  VI.)  rov  KtMovs  rov  ®sov  pov  were  corrected.  On  the  other  hand 
(II.  Clem.  IX.)  the  title  of  Tveu/ua  for  Christ  was  changed  into  \6yo^.  In  the  N.  T. 
there  are  not  a  few  passages  where  the  various  readings  show  a  Monarchian  or 
anti-Monarchian,  a  monophysite  or  dyophysite  leaning.  The  most  important  have 
been  discussed  by  Ezra  Abbot  in  several  essays  in  the  "  Bibliotheca  Sacra  "  and  the 
"Unitarian  Review".  But  we  can  trace  certain  various  readings  due  to  a  Christolog- 
ical  bias  as  far  back  as  the  second  century :  thus  especially  the  famous  6  povoyevys 
VIOG  for  p-ovoyevijt;  ®s6t;  John  I.  18;  on  this  see  Hort.,  Two  Dissertations  L,  on 
MONOFENHS  ©EOS  in  Scripture  and  Tradition,  1878;  Abbot  in  the  Unitarian 
Review,  June  1875.  Since  the  majority  of  the  important  various  readings  in  the 
N.  T.  belong  to  the  second  and  third  century,  a  connected  examination  of  them 
would  be  very  important  from  the  standpoint  of  the  history  of  dogma.  For  dogmatic 
changes  in  the  western  texts,  the  remarkable  passage  in  Ambrosiaster  on  Rom.  V.  14 
fairs  especially  to  be  noticed. 
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lianism  "  was  almost  the  only  name  by  which  Monarchianism 
was  known  in  the  East,  points,  for  the  rest,  to  schisms  having 
resulted  only  from,  or,  at  any  rate,  after  the  appearance  and 
labours  of  Sabellius  in  the  East,  therefore  at  the  earliest  since 
about  230 — 240.  So  long  as  Origen  lived  in  Alexandria  no 
schism  took  place  in  Egypt  over  the  Christological  question.  ' 
Sabellius,  perhaps  by  birth  a  Lybian  from  Pentapolis,  *  seems 
after  his  excommunication  to  have  remained  at  the  head  of  a 
small  community  in  Rome.  He  was  still  there,  to  all  appearance, 
when  Hippolytus  wrote  the  Philosophumena.  Nor  do  we  know 
of  his  ever  having  left  the  city, — we  are  nowhere  told  that  he 
did.  Yet  he  must  have,  at  least,  set  an  important  movement 
at  work  abroad  from  Rome  as  his  centre,  and  have  especially 
fostered  relations  with  the  East.  When,  in  Pentapolis,  about 
A.D.  260,  and  several  years  after  the  death  of  Origen,  the 
Monarchian  doctrine  took  hold  of  the  Churches  there  (Dionys.,  I.e.) 
—  Churches  which,  it  is  significant,  were  to  some  extent  Latin 
in  their  culture — Sabellius  can  hardly  have  been  alive,  yet  it  was 
under  his  name  that  the  heresy  was  promoted. 3  But  it  would 
seem  as  if  this  prominence  was  given  to  him  for  the  first  time 
about  A.D.  260.  Origen  at  least  had  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  men 
tioned  the  name  of  Sabellius  in  his  discussions  of  Monarchianism. 
These  date  from  as  early  as  A.D.  215.  At  the  time,  Origen  was 
in  Rome,  Zephyrine  being  still  Bishop.  From  the  relations  which  he 
then  entered  into  with  Hippolytus,  it  has  been  rightly  concluded 
that  he  did  not  hold  aloof  from  the  contentions  in  Rome,  and 
took  the  side  of  Hippolytus.  This  attitude  of  Origen's  may  not 
have  been  without  influence  on  his  condemnation  afterwards  in 
Rome  by  Pontian,  231  or  232.  Origen's  writings,  moreover, 
contain  many  sharp  censures  on  Bishops  who,  in  order  to  glorify 
God,  made  the  distinction  between  Father  and  Son  merely 

1  See    Dionys.    Alex,   in  Euseb.  VII.  6.     Dionysius  speaks  as  if  the  appearance 
of   Sabellian    doctrine    in    his    lime    in    the    Pentapolis    were    something   new  and 
unheard  of. 

2  This  information,  however,  first  appears  in  Basil,  then  in  Phil  aster,  Theodoret. 
and    Nicephorus  ;    possibly,   therefore,  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Sabellius'  teaching 
met  with  great  success  in  Libya  and  Pentapolis. 

3  Athanas    de  sententia  Dionysii  5. 
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nominal.  And  this  again  seems  to  have  been  said  not  without 
reference  to  the  state  of  matters  in  Rome.  The  theology  of 
Origen  made  him  an  especially  energetic  opponent  of  the  Modal- 
istic  form  of  doctrine;  for  although  the  new  principles  set  up 
by  him — that  the  Logos,  looking  to  the  content  of  his  nature, 
possessed  the  complete  deity,  and  that  he  from  eternity  was 
created  from  the  being  of  the  Father — approached  apparently 
a  Monarchian  mode  of  thought,  yet  they  in  fact  repelled  it  more 
energetically  then  Tertullian  and  Hippolytus  could  possibly  have 
done.  He  who  followed  the  philosophical  theology  of  Origen 
was  proof  against  all  Monarchianism.  But  it  is  important  to 
notice  that  in  all  places  where  Origen  comes  to  speak  about 
Monarchians,  he  merely  seems  to  know  their  doctrines  in  an 
extremely  simple  form,  and  without  any  speculative  embroid 
ery.  They  are  always  people  who  "deny  that  Father  and  Son  are 
two  Hypostases  "  (they  say:  sv  ov  pdvov  ov(Tt^  aXXu  K&I  VTTO- 
xf/^fi/oj),  who  "fuse  together"  Father  and  Son  (a"jy%££iv),  who 
admit  distinctions  in  God  only  in  "conception"  and  "name", 
and  not  in  "number",  etc.  Origen  considers  them  therefore  to 
be  untheological  creatures,  mere  "  believers ".  Accordingly,  he 
did  not  know  the  doctrine  of  Sabellius,  and  living  in  Syria  and 
Palestine  had  even  had  no  opportunity  of  learning  it. 

That  doctrine  was  undoubtedly  closely  allied,  as  Epiphanius 
has  rightly  seen  (H.  62.  i),  to  the  teaching  of  Noetus ;  it  was 
distinguished  from  the  latter,  however,  both  by  a  more  careful 
theological  elaboration,  and  by  the  place  given  to  the  Holy 
Ghost.  '  The  opinion  of  Nitzsch  and  others,  that  we  must  dis 
tinguish  between  two  stages  in  the  theology  of  Sabellius,  is  un 
necessary,  whenever  we  eliminate  the  unreliable  sources.  The 
central  proposition  of  Sabellius  ran  that  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Spirit  were  the  same.  Three  names  accordingly  were  attached  to 
one  and  the  same  being.  It  was  his  interest  in  monotheism  that 
influenced  Sabellius.  "What  shall  we  say,"  urge  his  followers 

1  This  appears  also  from  our  oldest  witness,  the  letter  of  Dionysius,  Eusebius 
H.  E.  VII.  6:  Trept  TOV  vvv  xivyQevros  ev  ry  Hrohe patdi  rij$  TlevTotKohe (a$  $6fyfj.airoi;, 
'OVTOS  u<re(3ov<;  xoti  phtztrtyyitiav  TTCAAJJV  'e%ovTOi;  Trept  TOV  7ratVTOxp<ZTOpo$  ®sov  -Kotrpoc, 
xxi  TOV  Kvptov  yifjiuv  'lyo-ov  XpttTTOv,  otTrta-Tiotv  T€  TToAAJjv  louvre;  Kept  TOV  povo'ye- 
vov$  TT&tSbi;  otvTOV  xxt  TrpuTOTJxov  TTXO'^I;  XT/<7£<w$,  TOV  evavSpuTryraivTot;  Aoyov,  uvotur- 
$e  TOV  dyfov  Tr 
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in  Epiphanius  (ch.  2),  "have  we  one  God  or  three  Gods?"  (ri 
uv  iiTruftw,  sva  &fbv  £%op,£v,*j  rpslq  Qscuc;)  ;  and  Epiphanius  (ch.  3) 
replies:  "we  do  not  propound  polytheism"  (cu  TrohvQs'ixy  iiwiyov- 
ftsQx).  Whether  Sabellius  himself  used  the  comparison  between 
the  threefold  nature  of  man  and  the  sun  remains  a  question 
(one  nature,  three  energies  :  TO  (purir-MM  light  giving,  TO  QX^TTOV 
heat  giving,  TO  <r%yftu  the  form).  '  The  one  being  was  also 
called  by  Sabellius  vloiraTtap,  2  an  expression  which  was  certainly 
chosen  to  remove  any  misunderstanding,  to  make  it  impossible 
to  suppose  that  two  beings  were  in  question.  This  vioTrxrap 
(son-father)  was  in  Sabellius  the  ultimate  designation  for  God 
Himself,  and  not,  say,  merely  for  certain  manifestations  of  a 
(tovag  (unit)  resting  in  the  background.  Sabellius,  however, 
taught  —  according  to  Epiphanius  and  Athanasius  —  that  God  was 
not  at  the  same  time  Father  and  Son  ;  but  that  he  had,  rather, 
put  forth  his  activity  in  three  successive  "energies";  first,  in 
the  Prosopon  (—  form  of  manifestation,  figure;  not  =  Hypostasis) 
of  the  Father  as  Creator  and  Lawgiver;  secondly,  in  the 
Prosopon  of  the  Son  as  Redeemer,  beginning  with  the  incarna 
tion  and  ending  at  the  ascension  ;  finally,  and  up  till  the  present 
hour,  in  the  Prosopon  of  the  Spirit  as  giver  and  sustainer  of 
life.  3  We  do  not  know  whether  Sabellius  was  able  strictly  to 
carry  out  the  idea  of  the  strict  succession  of  the  Prosopa,  so 
that  the  one  should  form  the  boundary  of  the  other.  It  is 


1  Epiph.,  1.  c.:  AoypotTi^si  yap  OVTOC;  KXI  01  <XTT'  KVTOV  Zat(3sA*i<zvoi  TOV  XVTOV 
elvoti  TraiTspx,  TOV  OC.VTQV  viov,  TOV  XVTOV  slvoti  atytov  7rveviJ.ce.'  uc,  shaei  sv  \j.iy.  VTT  OPT  at/ret 
Tpsli;  &vo(AOurfac$,  $  &$  sv  ccvdpuTrca  <rwiJ.ce.  x.ce.}  ^vxy  KXI  Trvsvi^ce,  Kai  elvtxi  /j,sv  TO 
<r&[j.ot  u$  eiTrs'tv  TOV  TTXTSpat,  ^v%yv  3%  we,  SITTS'IV  TOV  viov,  TO  TTVSV^X  3s  ue;  txvQpuTrov, 
ouTiat;  nee.}  TO  xytov  Trvev^ae  sv  Ty  QSOTVTI.  1XH  u<;  sotv  y  sv  yhtia  'OVTI  fj-sv  sv  (j.i3i 
vTTOcrTKTei,  Tps7t;  Ss  'S%OVTI  TK$  svspysiizt;  x.r.A.  Method.  Conviv.  VIII.  !O(ed.  Jahn, 
p.  37):  EacBs^^iot;  Asysi  TOV  TravTOKp/xTopx  xiieov&eveu. 


-    Athanas.,  de  synod.   16;  Hilar.,  de  trin.  IV.   12. 

3  Epiph.  H.  62,  c.  I  :  HS(J,^SVTOI  TOV  vibv  xctipw  TTOTS,  uxrTrep  axrTva  xxi  spycc- 
TOC  TTZVTX  sv  Tea  K0<r/J.ca  TO.  TY]C,  oJxovof&i»$  TY\S  evcfyyshixyt;  KZI  o-UTypi'as 
TUV  avQpuTTcav,  otvothvifyQsvToe.  $s  acvfat;  SIQ  ovpzvov,  u$  VTTO  yhtov  7rs[j,^e7<rav  x.x.r~ivot, 
KOti  TTX^IV  sit;  TOV  vfA/ov  ce.vsc$pce.iJ,ov<rizv,  To  6e  xyiov  7rvev[j,a  7rs(j.7rs<7^oti  sit;  TOV  xcV/zov, 
Koti  KOttys&yc,  xotl  xa3'  'sKCKTToe.  si$  'SKOXTTOV  TUV  )(XTa^iovfj,£V(tiv  x.T.A.  C.  3  Epiphanius 
says:  Oy%  6  vfos  eavTbv  lysvvvja-sv,  ov3s  6  iruTyp  \UT&$i$Kvtrou  XTTO  TOV  "Tr^rvfp" 

TOV      slvXl     "  V/oV      X.T.A.  .  .  .      TTlZTVjp    &SI    TTOiTyp,    Kdil    OVX    yV    KOUfOt;    OT£    OVK    y 
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possible,  indeed  it  is  not  improbable,  that  he  could  not  fail  to 
recognise  in  nature  a  continuous  energy  of  God  as  Father.  l  It 
is  self-evident  that  the  Sabellians  would  approve  of  the  Catholic 
Canon;  that  they  did,  is  confirmed  by  Epiphanius.  They  are 
said  to  have  appealed  especially  to  passages  like  Deut.  VI.  4, 
Exod.  XX.  3,  Isa.  XLIV.  6  and  John  X.  38. 2  But  Epiphanius 
remarks  besides  that  the  Sabellians  derived  their  whole  heresy 
and  its  strength  from  certain  Apocrypha,  especially  the  so-called 
Gospel  of  the  Egyptians. 3  This  note  is  instructive ;  for  it  not 
only  recalls  to  our  recollection  a  lost  literature  of  the  second 
century,  especially  the  Gospel  of  the  Egyptians, 4  but  it  also 
shows  that  the  use  of  an  uncanonical  Gospel  had  long  continued 
among  Catholics  in  the  Pentapolis,  or  at  any  rate  in  Egypt.5 
Finally,  it  confirms  the  view  that  the  Christology  of  Sabellius 
cannot  have  been  essentially  different  from  the  older,  the  so- 
called  Patripassian  doctrine.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  latter 
neither  by  the  assumption  of  a  transcendental  Monas  resting 
behind  the  Prosopa,  nor  by  the  introduction  of  the  category  of 
the  Logos — which  was  made  use  of  by  Callistus,  but  not  by 
Sabellius ;  nor  by  a  speculative  theory,  borrowed  from  the  Stoa, 
of  the  Deity,  self-contained,  and  again  unfolding  itself;  nor, 
finally,  by  a  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  constructed  in  any  fashion 
or  by  the  expression  utOTT&rup,  which,  as  used  by  Sabellius,  simply 
affirmed  the  single  personality  of  God.  As  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  a  triad  was  distinctly  out  of  the  question  in  Sabel 
lius.  The  only  noteworthy  and  real  differences  are  found  in 
these  three  points ;  first,  in  the  attempt  to  demonstrate  the  suc 
cession  of  the  Prosopa;  secondly,  as  observed  above,  in  the 

1  See  Zahn,  Marcell.,  p.  213. 

2  Epiph.,  1.  c.,  c.  2. 

3  L.  c. :  Tyv  $%  TrxtTKv  acvrav  irhcivyv  x.otl  ryv  Tvf$  TAavjfs  XVTUV  3vvxiJ.(v'£%ov&(v 
g|    'ATroxpvQuv    TIVUV,  VLU.KKTTU.  onto  TOV  xx^ovfjtsvov  AiyvTrriov  ei/ayyeheov,  5  rtvst; 
TO    tfvc/za    eveQevTO  TOVTO.     'Ev  oti>T&  y\p  TroAAa  roiaivroi  u$  sv  Traepat^va-Tu  IJ.V<TTVI- 
piud&t;  ex  TTpocruTrov   TOV  crurypos  avoctyeperxi,  u$  ctvrov  JjjAot/vro^  Tc7$  /x#$jjr#7s  TOV 
CCVTOV  eivoci  iratrepae,  TOV  oturov  eivact   viov,  TOV  OCVTOV  eJvoti  Zyiov  TTVSVIJ.X. 

4  la  the  2nd  Ep.  of  Clement  where  it  is  frequently  used,  though  this  is  disputed 
by  some,  Modalistic  formulas  occur. 

5  Clemens  Alex,  knew  it;  see  Hilgenfeld,  Nov.  Testam.  extra  can.  recept.,  2  ed., 
fasc.  4,  p.  42  sq. 
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reference  to  the  Holy  Spirit;  thirdly,  in  formally  placing  the 
Father  on  a  parallel  line  with  the  two  other  Prosopa.  The 
attempt  mentioned  above  may  be  regarded  as  a  return  to  the 
strict  form  of  Modalism,  which  it  was  possible  to  hold  was  im 
pugned  by  formulas  like  the  compassus  est  pater  filio  (the  Father 
suffered  in  sympathy  with  the  Son).  In  the  reference  to  the 
Holy  Spirit,  Sabellius  simply  followed  the  new  theology,  which 
was  beginning  to  take  the  Spirit  more  thoroughly  into  account. 
Most  important  is  the  third  point  mentioned.  For  in  ranging 
the  Prosopon  and  energy  of  the  Father  in  a  series  with  the 
two  others,  not  only  was  cosmology  introduced  into  the  Modal- 
istic  doctrine  as  a  parallel  to  soteriology,  but  the  preeminence 
of  the  Father  over  the  other  Prosopa  was  departed  from  in 
principle,  and  thus,  in  a  curious  fashion,  the  way  was  prepared 
for  the  Athanasian,  and  still  more  for  the  Western  and  August- 
inian  Christology.  Here,  undoubtedly,  we  have  the  decisive 
advance  marked  by  Sabellianism  within  Monarchianism.  It  led 
up  to  the  exclusive  oftoovTioc  (consubstantial) ;  for  it  is  probable 
that  Sabellians  employed  this  expression.1  They  could  apply  it 
with  perfect  right.  Further,  while  up  to  this  time  no  evident 
bond  had  connected  cosmology  and  soteriology  within  Modalistic 
theology,  Sabellius  now  made  the  histories  of  the  world  and 
salvation  into  a  history  of  the  God  who  revealed  himself  in 
them.  In  other  words,  this  Monarchianism  became  commensurate 
in  form  with  that  theology  which  employed  the  conception  of 
the  Logos,  and  this  fact  may  have  constituted  by  no  means  the  least 
part  of  the  attractiveness  which  Sabellianism  proved  itself  to 
possess  in  no  small  degree  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century  and  even  later. 2  However,  it  is  not  to  be  concealed 
that  the  teaching  of  Sabellius  relative  to  the  Prosopon  of  the 
Father  is  particularly  obscure.  The  sentence  attributed  to  him 
by  Athanasius, 3  "as  there  are  diversities  of  spiritual  gifts,  but 

1  See  above,  p.  45. 

2  There  were  still  Sabellians  in  Neo-Caesarea  in  the  time  of  Basilius ;  Epiphanius 
knows  of  them  only  in  Mesopotamia  (H.  62  c.   i).  The  author  of  the   Acta  Arche- 
lai  (c.  37)  also  became  acquainted  with  them  there;  he  treats  them  like  Valentinians, 
Marcionites,  and  followers  of  Tatian  as  heretics. 

3  Orat.    c.    Arian  IV.   25  '  utrTrep  Sioiipso-ets  %ap«r/i.ciTUV  sio-i,  TO  £1  ctlro 
ct/'rw   Koil  6  Trotryp  6  XVTOI;  (j.ev  SO-TI,  Trh/xrvvsTut  $s  sti;  viov  KOI 
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the  same  spirit,  so  also  the  Father  is  the  same,  but  unfolds 
himself  in  Son  and  Spirit " — seems  at  the  first  glance  to  con 
tradict  the  details  given  above.  Yet  the  different  gifts  are 
certainly  the  Spirit  himself,  which  so  unfolds  himself  in  them 
that  he  does  not  remain  an  element  behind  them,  but  is  complete 
ly  merged  in  them.  In  the  same  way  the  Father  unfolds  him 
self  in  the  Prosopa.  The  witnesses  to  the  succession  of  the 
Prosopa  in  Sabellius  are  too  strong  to  allow  us  to  infer  from  this 
passage  that  the  Father  still  remained  Father  after  the  unfolding 
(TThaTvtrpos}  in  the  Son.  But  this  passage  shows  that  philosoph 
ical  speculations  could  readily  attach  themselves  to  the  simple 
theory  of  Sabellius.  Marcellus  rejected  his  doctrine  which  he 
knew  accurately.  What  he  missed  in  it  was  the  recognition  of 
the  Logos  ;  therefore  the  idea  of  God  had  also  not  been  correctly 
apprehended  by  him. l  But  the  form  given  to  Monarchianism 
by  Marcellus 2  won  few  friends  for  that  type  of  doctrine.  Alex 
andrian  theologians,  or  Western  scholars  who  came  to  their 
assistance,  had  already  perfected  the  combination  of  Origen's 
doctrine  of  the  Logos  with  the  Monarchian  'O/^ooixrioc  ;  in  other 
words,  they  had  turned  the  category  used  by  Origen  against 
the  Xoyoq  urla-fta  conception  (the  Logos-created)  of  Origen  him 
self.  The  saving  formula,  "the  Logos  of  the  same  substance, 
not  made  "  (l^oyoq  oftoouvioi;  ov  TroiyQelq),  was  already  uttered,  and, 
suspiciously  like  Monarchianism  as  it  sounded  at  first,  became 
for  that  very  reason  the  means  of  making  Monarchianism  super 
fluous  in  the  Church,  and  of  putting  an  end  to  it. 3 

But  that  only  happened  after  great  fights.  One  of  these 
we  know,  the  controversy  of  the  two  Dionysii,  a  prelude  to 
the  Arian  conflict. 4  In  the  Pentapolis  the  Sabellian  doctrine 
had,  soon  after  the  death  of  Origen,  won  a  great  following  even 

1  Euseb.  c.  Marcell.,  p.  76  sq. 

2  See  on  this  Volume  IV. 

3  Sabellius  seems  to  have  been  held  a  heretic  all  over  the  West  about  A.D.  300; 
see  the  Acta  Archelai,  Methodius  etc. 

4  Hagemann,  I.e.,  p.  411  ff  . ;  Dittrich,  Dion.  d.  Gr.   1867;  Forster,  in  the  Ztschr. 
f.  d.  hist.  Theol.,  1871,  p.  42  ff.  5    Routh,  Reliq.  S.  III.,  pp.  373—403.     The  main 
source  is  Athanasius  de  sentent,  Dionysii,  a  defence  of  the  Bishop,  due  to  the  appeal 
of  the  Arians  to  him;  see  also  Basilius  de  spiritu,  p.  29;  Athan.  de  synod.  43 — 45. 
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among  the  Bishops,  "so  that  the  Son  of  God  was  no  longer 
preached."  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  therefore,  composed  various 
letters  in  which  he  tried  to  recall  those  who  had  been  misled, 
and  to  refute  Sabellianism.  l  In  one  of  these,  directed  to  Euphra- 
nor  and  Ammonius,  he  gave  an  extreme  exposition  of  Origen's 
doctrine  of  the  subordination  of  the  Son.  This  letter  seemed 
very  questionable  to  some  Christians  —  probably  in  Alexandria, 
perhaps  in  Pentapolis.  They  lodged'  a  complaint,  soon  after 
A.D.  260,  against  the  Alexandrian  Bishop  with  Dionysius  in 
Rome.  2  The  latter  assembled  a  synod  at  Rome,  which  dis 
approved  of  the  expressions  used  by  the  Alexandrian,  and  him 
self  despatched  to  Alexandria  a  didactic  letter  against  the  Sabel- 
lians  and  their  opponents,  who  inclined  to  subordinationism.  In 
this  letter  the  Bishop  so  far  spared  his  colleague  as  not  to 
mention  his  name  ;  but  he  sent  him  a  letter  privately,  calling  for 
explanations.  The  Alexandrian  Bishop  sought  to  justify  himself 
in  a  long  document  in  four  books  (I  Af^c?  xoii  xTroXoyla),  maintained 
that  his  accusers  had  wickedly  torn  sentences  from  their  context, 
and  gave  explanations  which  seem  to  have  satisfied  the  Roman 
Bishop,  and  which  Athanasius  at  any  rate  admitted  to  be  thor 
oughly  orthodox.  But  the  letter  of  the  Roman  Bishop  appears 
to  have  had  no  immediate  influence  on  the  further  development  in 
Alexandria  (see  under)  ;  the  universal  collapse  of  the  Empire  in 
the  following  decades  permitted  the  Alexandrian  theologians 


1  Euseb.,    H.    E.    VII.    26.     I  :    'E?r<  TKVTOCI$    rov  Aiovvtriov  <pspovTcti  ttaei 

eTria-TOhatt,  u<r7rep  ott  KOCTX  £#(3eAA/ot/  Trpbi;  "Ap/tuvai  TVJ$  XOCTK  Bepevixyv  ex- 
eTr/VxcTrcv,  xoct  M  Tpbt;  TlkgffQopOV  xxi  $  Trpbt;  Evtypxvopat,  xoct  7raA<v  "Appuvac 
xxi  Efaopov.  Zwrdrrei  $£  irepi  TV??  otlrvis  vTroQeirsut;  xott  #AAa  reWa/ja  trvyypci/j.- 
l^acTa,  «  TOJ  KOCTK  'Pftj/zjjv  6(j,ci)vv  i^cii  Atovv&iu  7r  po<r$uve7.  Dionysius  had  already 
called  the  attention  of  Sixtus  II.,  the  predecessor  of  the  Roman  Dionysius,  to  the 
revolt  in  the  Pentapolis. 

2  Hagemann  maintains  that  they  first  turneji  to  the   Alexandrian  Bishop  himself, 
and    that    he    wrote    an    explanatory    letter,  which,  however,  did  not  satisfy  them  ; 
but    this    cannot    be    proved    (Athanasius  de  sentent.  Dion.   13  is  against  it).     The 
standpoint    of   the  accusers  appears  from  their  appeal  to  the  Roman  Bishop,  from 
the   fact  that  he  made  their  cause  his  own,  and  from  the  testimony  of  Athanasius. 
who    describes    them    as    orthodox    Churchmen    (de    sentent.  Dion.  13)  —  they  were 
orthodox   in  the  Roman  sense.     It  is  entirely  wrong,  with  Dorner  (Entwickelungs- 
gesch.    I.,    p.  748    f.)    and    Baur    (Lehre  v.  d.  Dreieinigkeit  I.,  p.  313),  to  identify 
the    accusers    with    those  heretics,  who,  according  to  Dionysius'  letter,  taught  there 
were    three   Gods;  for  the  heretics  meant  were  rather  the  Alexandrian  theologians. 
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to  continue  their  speculations,  without  needing  to  fear  further 
immediate  reproofs  from  Roman  Bishops. 

Two  facts  give  a  special  interest  to  the  controversy  of  the 
Dionysii.  First,  in  spite  of  the  acceptance  of  the  sacred  Triad, 
the  Romans  adhered  simply,  without  any  speculative  harmon 
ising,  to  the  unity  of  the  Deity,  and  decided  that  Origen's 
doctrine  of  subordination  was  Tritheism.  Secondly,  no  scruple 
was  felt  at  Alexandria  in  carrying  out  the  subordination  of  the 
Son  to  the  Father  until  it  involved  separation,  though  it  was 
well  known  that  such  a  view  was  supported,  not  by  the  tradition 
of  the  Church,  but  by  philosophy  alone.  The  accusers  of  the 
Alexandrian  Dionysius  charged  him  with  separating  Father  and 
Son ;  l  denying  the  eternal  existence  of  the  Son ;  3  naming  the 
Father  without  the  Son  and  vice  versa;*  omitting  to  use  the 
world  oftoov&iot: ; 4  and  finally,  with  regarding  the  Son  as  a  crea 
ture,  related  to  the  Father  as  the  vine  to  the  gardener,  or  the 
boat  to  the  shipbuilder.  3  In  these  censures,  which  were  not 
inaccurate,  it  is  obvious  that  Dionysius,  continuing  the  Neo- 
platonic  speculations  of  his  teacher,  conceived  the  Aoyo?  as 
portio  and  derivatio  of  the  /c40i/#$,  thus,  in  order  to  meet  Sabel- 
lianism,  actually  dividing  him  from  the  deity.  Dionysius  sought 
to  excuse  himself  in  his  £tey%o$  (Refutation),  and  emphasised 
exclusively  the  other  side  of  Origen's  doctrine,  at  the  same  time 

1  De  senteiitia   10.   16. 

2  De  senteiitia  14  :  OVK  xei  yv  6  0eo$  TrxTyp,  OVK  xei  yv  6  v/o'c,  #AA'  6  \JL\V  ©so? 
yv    %<*)pl$    TOV  Aoyov,   CCJTQC,  3s   6   vib$  OVK  yv  Trpiv  ysvyQfa  aAA'   vjv  TTOTS  ore  OVK  vjv?. 
ov  yap   «t$i6$  STTIV.,  #AA'  v<7T£pov  sTrr/syovsv. 

3  De  senteiitia  16  :  TTXTS^X  hsywv    Aiovvtriot;    OVK    ovoftot^ei  TOV  v/cv,  Kxl  TTX^IV  vicv 
Aeywv  OVK  ovopx^si  TOV  Trxrspx,  «AAj{  Sixipel  KXI  fj.UKpvvet  KZt  pspt^ei  TOV    vicv  XTTO 
TOV  TTotTpoc;. 

4  L.  c.   1 8  :  7rpo/r(pepov(riv  gyxA^/za  X#T'  l/zot/  tyevdoi;  "ov  we,  ov  Aeyovro^  rev  Xpio"- 

TOV    OpCOVO'lOV    sivctt    TOJ    &eS). 

5  L.    c.    18  :    TTAJJV   gyw  ytwiTtz  TIVX — says  Dion.  Alex. — Kstl  TTOUJTX  Ttvx  (ptjarxf 

VO£~i(T§Otl,      TUV      (A£V      TOIOVTUV     Ut;    <Z%p£iOT£ pUV    l|    \7T l§ $0 {J.y C,    S17TOV    TTOfpCtdet'y {JLOLTOt,    tTTSl 

/Livjre  TO  4/uTOV  'ityyv  (TO  OCVTO  elv/xi)  TM  'yecap'yifi,  IJLY\TS  TU>  vatvTryyG)  TO  a-KOO^ot;- — 
"Eva  TOOV  yevyT&v  elvoti — say  the  opponents  of  Dion. — TOV  vibv  KXI  (j.vi  opoovo-iov  TU> 
TrxTpi.  The  passage  in  the  letter  to  Euphranor  ran  (c.  4):  Troty/ix  Kati  yevyTOv  etvat 

TOV      VIOV      TOV      ®£OV)      pyTS      $£      tyVfTSl     Y^IOV,      zAAx    %£VOV    KOtT*    OIHTIKV    OCVTOV    SlVXi    TOV 

freer poq,    (do-Trsp    ka-Ttv  6  yfupybi;  Trpbi;  T^V  a/^7rfAov  KXI  6  vavTryybt;  Trpbs  TO 
xxi  yxp  <ti$  TTOiypx  uv  OVK  yv  Trpiv 
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admitting  that  in  his  incriminated  writing  he  had  incidentally 
employed  somewhat  unsuitable  similes.  Now  he  said  that  the 
Father  had  always  been  Father,  and  that  Christ  had  always 
existed  as  the  Logos  and  wisdom  and  power  of  God;  that  the 
Son  had  his  being  from  the  Father,  and  that  he  was  related 
to  the  Father  as  the  rays  are  to  the  light.  1  He  explained  that 
while  he  had  not  used  the  word  faoouwQ^  because  it  did  not 
occur  in  Holy  Scripture,  figures  were  to  be  found  in  his  earlier 
writings  which  corresponded  to  it;  thus  the  figure  of  parents 
and  children,  of  seed  or  root  and  plant,  and  of  source  and 
stream. 2  The  Father  was  the  source  of  all  good,  the  Son  the 
outflow ;  the  Father  the  mind  (vous),  the  Son  the  word  (Xoyoq)— 
reminding  us  very  forcibly  of  Neoplatonism — or  the  emanating 
mind  (vovg  TrpOTry^tiv),  while  the  vovq  itself  remains  "  and  is  what 
it  was"  (%ai  £<TTIV  olog  j?v).  "  But  being  sent  he  flew  forth  and 
is  borne  everywhere,  and  thus  each  is  in  each,  the  one  being 
of  the  other,  and  they  are  one,  being  two  '  ('O  £f  ^tTrry 

}      (£)£p£T&l      TT^^TtX^OU     XXI     OVTOOq     fVr/V     £K(ZT£pO<;     £V 

$  oov  QtXTspou,  x&}  kv  f/V/i/,  ovT€^  $vo). 3  But  he  now 
went  further:  any  separation  between  Father  and  Son  was  to 
be  repudiated.  "I  say  Father,  and  before  I  add  the  Son,  I 
have  already  included  and  designated  him  in  the  Father."  The 
same  holds  true  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Their  very  names  always 
bind  all  three  together  inseparably.  "How  then  do  I  who  use 
these  names  think  that  these  are  divided  and  entirely  separated 
from  each  other?  (nut;  ouv  o  TCVTOH;  xpupwog  Tolq  ovd.uxTi  [t£ft£p- 
ivOai  TXUT&  KX}  aQupivQ&i  TrotvrshSiq  ^AA^Awv  o'toftai ;). 4  In  these 
words  the  retreat  was  sounded;  for  what  the  Roman  Bishop 
rejected,  but  Alexandrian  theology  never  ventured  wholly  to 

1  L.  c.  15. 

2  L.  c.  18. 

3  L.    c.    23.    The    expositions  of  vot/$  and  A^yo?  which  were  found  both  in  the 
2    and    4    books    of   Dionysius   quite  remind  us  of  Porphyry:  xxt  etrrtv  6  fj.lv  oJov 
TTKTVIP    6    vct/c    TOV    h6yov,    uv    I<J>'    eatvTou,  6  $£  KotQaTTsp  vio$  6  h6yo$  TOV  vov,  irpb 
eneivov    iJ.lv    aSvvxrov,    «AA'    oi/$l  e%uQev  vroQev,  trijv  sue/via  yev6(J,evos,  $Xot,<Trv\y -etc,  31 
«TT'  otltTOV.  auras  °  Trotryp  6  fj-syiffrog  xoti  xxQdhov  vovq  irpurov  TOV  vlov  Aoyov  sp(j,y)vsce 
noil  otyyehov  SXVTOV  '£%et. 

*    L.  c.    17. 
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discard,  was  the  "dividing"  (ft€pl%£<rQai).  l  The  reservation  lies 
in  the  word  "entirely"  (Trzvrshtit;).  Dionysius  added  in  con 
clusion:  "Thus  we  unfold  the  unit  into  the  triad  without 
dividing  it,  and  we  sum  up  the  triad  again  into  the  unit  with 
out  diminishing  it,"  (OVTU  yt,\v  yfteTf  sit;  rs  ryv  rpix^x  ryv  (tovxbot, 

TTh&TVVQfASV     adlMlpSTOV,     KUl     TtfV    TplOC^Oi    TTXhlV    &fA€lttTOV    Siq    TVjV    (AO- 

vdtia,  ovyxsQxkatovf&ffa).  In  this  he  has  accommodated  himself 
to  a  mode  of  looking  at  things  which  he  could  only  allege  to 
be  his  own  under  a  mental  reservation,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
qualification  "entirely"  (TTXVTS^UC).  For  the  terms  TrXarvvsw  and 
ovyjteQah&ioufffai  were  not  those  current  in  the  school  of  Origen, 
and  admit  of  a  different  interpretation.  Finally,  Dionysius  denied 
the  charge  of  the  "sycophants"  that  he  made  the  Father  the 
Creator  of  Christ. 3 

The  letter  of  Dionysius  of  Rome  falls  midway  between  these 
two  manifestoes,  which  are  so  different,  of  the  Alexandrian  Bishop. 
We  have  to  regret  very  deeply  that  Athanasius  has  only  pre 
served  one,  though  a  comprehensive,  fragment  of  this  document. 3 
It  is  extremely  characteristic  of  the  Roman  Bishop,  to  begin 
with,  that  it  seeks  to  settle  the  sound  doctrine  by  representing 
it  as  the  just  mean  between  the  false  Unitarian  or  Sabellian, 
and  the  false  trinitarian  or  Alexandrian  doctrine. 4  The  second 

1  We    see    from  the  passages  quoted  by  Basilius  that  Dionysius  adhered  to  the 
expression    "rpeTc    vTroa-Toiveis"    but    discarded    the    "ptpia-pevocs    slvai."    while  his 
accusers    must    have    attacked    the    former    expression    also:    E;    TOJ  rpe~i$  sJvxi  TX$ 
v7rx<TTct(reis    fj.6(4tpiffi48vat$  elvoti  Agycvov,  rpsls  e/<r/,  x&v  (j,ij  QeA.aa'tv  y  TJJV  Qsfxv  Tpi- 
ot<)x  7riz-JT£h&$  ivfA«T«flr*v.  This  accordingly  is  to  be  translated:    uif  they  maintain 
that    a  separation  is  necessarily  involved  in  the  expression  '  three  Hypostases,'  yet 
there  are  three — whether  they  admit  it  or  no — or  they  must  completely  destroy  the 
divine  triad." 

2  L.c.    20,  21.  It  is  very  noteworthy,  that  Dionysius  has  not  even  brought  him 
self   to    use  the  expression  opoovtrioi;  in  his  'faey%oe.     If  he  had  Athanasius  would 
have    given    it    in   his  extracts.     For  the  rest,  the  attempt  of  Athanasius  to  explain 
away  the  doubtful  utterances  of  Dionysius,  by  referring  them  to  the  human  nature 
of  Christ,  is  a  makeshift  born  of  perplexity. 

3  De  decret.  synod.  Nic.  26  (see  besides  de  sentent.  Dion.   13). 

4  The    attack    on  the  latter  has  alone  been  preserved  by  Athanasius  along  with 
the    concluding  argument;  it  is  thus  introduced:  ''Or/  $e  ov  irai'vipcc  ov3s  XT  IP  pec  6 
TOV    ®eov    Aoyos,    aAA'    'i$iov    TVJ£     TOV    vrxTpos    olxfiotc,  ysvvyiiot  xSiaipSTOv  s<rTtv,  UG 

y   ptyu.h.v\   o-vvodos,  i$ov  xoci   6  rifc  'Pupy/;  STricrKOTroc;  Aiovvtrtoq  yputya 
TX    TOV  £a/SeAA/0v  QPOVOVVTUV,  <r%eTAix^ei  KOCTOC  TWV  TKVTCC  TOA/IUVTOO 
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characteristic  of  the  letter  is  that  it  regards  the  Alexandrian 
doctrine  as  teaching  that  there  are  three  Gods,  and  draws  a  parallel 
between  it  and  the  Three  principles  of  the  Marcionites.  This 
proves  that  the  Roman  Bishop  did  not  trouble  himself  with  the 
speculation  of  the  Alexandrians,  and  simply  confined  himself  to 
the  result  —  as  he  conceived  it  —  of  three  separate  Hypostases.  * 
Finally  —  and  this  is  the  third  characteristic  feature  —  the  letter 
shows  that  Dionysius  had  nothing  positive  to  say,  further 
than  that  it  was  necessary  to  adhere  to  the  ancient  Creed, 
definitely  interpreting  it  to  mean  that  the  three,  Father,  Son, 
and  Spirit,  were  equally  one.  Absolutely  no  attempt  is  made 
to  explain  or  to  prove  this  paradox.  2  But  here  undoubtedly 


xxi  TT/JOS  rove;  dixipovvrxt;  xxi  xxrxrs(j.vovrxt;  xxi 
a-vxtpovvrxt;  TO  <rs(Jt.v6Txrot>  xypvypx  TVJ$  exxAyo-i'xi;  rov  ®eou,  TJJV  povapxiotv—  thus 
begins  the  fragment  communicated  by  Athanasius,  —  eit;  rpslc;  Swapstt;  nvxc;  xxi 
fj.siJ.spKriJt.evxc;  vTrotrrxtrei^  xxi  Qsoryrxs  rpe7<;-  xeTrvo-fj.xi  yotp  ehxinvx$  ruv  Trxp'  vfj.lv 
xxryxovvruv  xxi  didxrxdvrwv  TOV  6e7ov  Ao'yov,  rxvryc;  vtyvtyviTXc;  TV}?  Qpovyo-sat;-  o/" 
xxrx  $ix/j.srpcv,  uc;  'iTfoc,  siTre'tv,  xvrtxeivrxi  ry  S«(9eAA/ot»  'yvufj.y  6  (j.ev  yap 
P&aca-fyyiJ.s'i,  otlrov  rov  vibv  sJvxt  hsyiav  rov  nacre  pot,  xoei  epTrocAiv  of$%  rpslc;  Qeovi; 
rpdirov  rtvat  xypvrroviriv,  etc;  rpels  V7ro(rroi<rei$  %svact;  aAA^Awv,  TrctitrotTrottri  KS- 
%capi(r(j.evxi;,  Sixipovvrsc;  ryv  otyiatv  (j,ovx$x.  yvu<rQxt  <yxp  xvx'yxy  TW  0ew  ruv  'dhuv 
TOV  6s7ov  hdyov,  l^t^xAo^wpeTv  $e  TW  0ew  xxi  sv$ixirx<r6xi  3e7  TO  xyiov  TTVSVIJ.X,  'ydy 
xxi  T»JV  Qei'xv  rptxSx  el$  'evx,  tto-Trsp  sic;  xopvtyyv  rivx  (rov  ®sov  ruv  c/Awv  TOV  TTXV- 
roxpxropx  Af  yu)  trwyxstyx&xiovtrQxirs  xxt  trvvxyeo-Qxi  TT&O-X  xvxyxvi.  Mxpxtwvot;  yxp  rov 
(j.xrxt6Q>povo<;  SidxyiJ.x  eii;  rps7<;  xp%ott;  rv,s  (j.ovxp%ixt;  rofj.yv  xxt  Sixipecriv  (Sfopi^et)^ 
7rxi3£V(j.x  'ov  diotfiohixov,  ov%t  $s  ruv  'ovrut;  fj.x^rQv  rov  Xpio~rov  .  .  .  ovroi  yotp  rpt- 
x$x  /J.SV  KV)pvrro(j.£vyv  VTTO  ry$  6eixt;  ypxtyyt;  crxtyui;  eTri^rxvrxt,  rpstc;  $s  6eoi/<;  oVre 
TTxAxixv  otire  xctivyv  SixQjxyv  xypurrov<rxv  According  to  Dionysius,  then,  some 
Alexandrian  teachers  taught  "rpfaov  rivx"  —  this  is  the  only  limitation  —  a  form  of 
Tritheism.  The  whole  effort  of  the  Bishop  was  to  prevent  this.  We  recognise  here 
the  old  Roman  interest  in  the  unity  of  God,  as  represented  by  Victor,  Zephyrine, 
and  Callistus,  but  Dionysius  may  also  have  remembered,  that  his  predecessors, 
Pontian  and  Fabian,  assented  to  the  condemnation  of  Origen.  Should  we  not 
connect  the  angry  reproach,  levelled  at  the  Alexandrian  teachers,  that  they  were 
Tritheists,  with  the  charge  made  by  Callistus  against  Hippolytus,  that  he  was  a 
Ditheist;  and  may  we  not  perhaps  conclude  that  Origen  himself  was  also  accused 
of  Tritheism  in  Rome? 

2  The  positive  conclusion  runs:  Oi/V  ovv  xxrx(j.spi^siv  %py  ei$  rpelc;  bs6rv\rct$  ryv 
Oxv/j-xtrriiv  xxi  Qsixv  /j.cvx$x,  oUrs  TTOI^O-SJ  KW^VSIV  rb  x^tw/j,x  xxi  TO  o7re 
fj-tyeboc;  rov  xvptov  aAAa  TrsTrio-rsvxevxi  sit;  ®edv  Trxrepx  Trxvroxpxropx  x 
rbv  'lyo-oCv  rov  viov  xvrov  xxi  elc;  TO  xytov  TTVSVIJ.X,  yvurdxi  $e  TW  ®e&  ruv  oAwv 
TOV  Ao'yov  gyw  yotp,  q>*i<rf.  xxi  6  Trxryp  'sv  e<r(j.ev.  xxi  eyu  ev  TW  vrxrpt  xxi  6  Trxryp  ev 
e[j.ot  —  these  are  the  old  Monarchian  proof-texts  —  ouru  yxp  xv  xxi  ^  &eix  rpixq 
xxi  TO  oiyiov  xvifvyfj-x  rfa  n-ovx^lxc;  3ix<ru^oiro,  We  see  that  Dionysius  simply 
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lies  the  strength  of  the  Roman  Bishop's  position.  When  we 
compare  his  letter  with  that  of  Leo  I.  to  Flavian  and  Agatho's 
to  the  Emperor,  we  are  astonished  at  the  close  affinity  of  these 
Roman  manifestoes.  In  form  they  are  absolutely  identical.  The 
three  Popes  did  not  trouble  themselves  about  proofs  or  argu 
ments,  but  fixed  their  attention  solely  on  the  consequences,  or 
what  seemed  to  them  consequences,  of  disputed  doctrines. 
Starting  with  these  deductions  they  refuted  doctrines  of  the 
right  and  left,  and  simply  fixed  a  middle  theory,  which  existed 
merely  in  words,  for  it  was  self-contradictory.  This  they  grounded 
formally  on  their  ancient  Creed  without  even  attempting  to  argue 
out  the  connection  :  one  God  —  Father,  Son  and  Spirit  ;  one 
Person  —  perfect  God  and  perfect  man;  one  Person  —  two  wills. 
Their  contentment  with  establishing  a  middle  line,  which  possessed 
the  attribute  of  that  known  in  mathematics,  is,  however,  a  proof 
that  they  had  not  a  positive,  but  merely  a  negative,  religious 
interest  in  these  speculations.  Otherwise  they  would  not  have 
been  satisfied  with  a  definition  it  was  impossible  to  grasp  ;  for 
no  religion  lives  in  conceptions  which  cannot  be  represented 
and  realised.  Their  religious  interest  centred  in  the  God  Jesus, 
who  had  assumed  the  substantia  humana. 

The  letter  of  the  Roman  Bishop  produced  only  a  passing 
impression  in  Alexandria.  Its  adoption  would  have  meant  the 
repudiation  of  science.  A  few  years  afterwards  the  great  Synod 
of  Antioch  expressly  rejected  the  term  opoovTios  (consubstantial) 


places  the  "holy  preaching  of  the  Monarchy"  and  the  "Divine  Triad"  side  by 
side:  "stat  pro  ratione  voluntas."  Between  this  conclusion  and  the  commencement 
of  the  fragment  preserved  by  Athanasius  given  in  the  preceding  note,  we  have  a 
detailed  attack  on  those  who  hold  the  Son  to  be  a  Tro/jj/^a  like  other  creatures, 
"while  the  Holy  Scriptures  witness  to  his  having  an  appropriate  birth,  but  not  to 
his  being  formed  and  created  in  some  way."  The  attack  on  the  yv  ore  OVK  yv 
touches  the  fundamental  position  of  the  Alexandrian  scholars  as  little  as  the  op 
position  to  three  Gods;  for  Dionysius  contents  himself  with  arguing  that  God  would 
have  been  without  understanding,  if  the  Logos  had  not  always  been  with  him; 
a  thing  which  DO  Alexandrian  doubted.  The  subtle  distinction  between  Logos  and 
Logos  Dionysius  leaves  wholly  out  of  account,  and  the  explanation  of  the  Roman 
Bishop  on  Proverbs  VIII.  32  (Kvptot;  eKTitre  pe  ctpxyv  6Suv  KVTOV]  :  exrta-e  evravQa 
xxovtTTSOv  avrt  TOV  eireo-Tyre  Tolc,  VTT''  OIVTOV  fyeryov6<riv  spyotf,  fyeryov6<ri  $s  £/'  otvrov 
TOV  viov,  must  merely  have  caused  a  compassionate  smile  amone  the  theologians 
of  Alexandria 
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as  being  liable  to  misconstruction.1  The  followers  ofOrigenin 
his  training  school  continued  their  master's  work,  and  they  were 
not  molested  in  Alexandria  itself,  as  it  seems,  up  till  about 
the  close  of  the  third  century.  If  we  review  the  great  literary 
labours  of  Dionysius,  of  which  we,  unfortunately,  only  possess 
fragments,  and  observe  his  attitude  in  the  questions  debated  in 
the  Church  in  his  time,  we  see  how  faithfully  he  followed  in 
the  track  of  Origen.  The  only  difference  lay  in  greater  laxity 
in  matters  of  discipline.  2  Reproved,  in  his  work  "  On  Promises" 
(7T£p]  lirayyefauv),  that  he  possessed  the  zeal  against  all  Chiliasm 
and  the  dexterity  in  critical  exegesis  which  characterised  the 
school  of  Origen;3  and  in  his  work  "  On  Nature "  (repi  (pvveoos) 
he  introduced,  and  endeavoured  to  carry  out,  a  new  task  in 
the  science  of  Christian  theology,  viz.,  the  systematic  refu 
tation  of  Materialism,  i.e.,  of  the  Atomic  theory. 4  Of  the 
later  heads  of  the  training  school  we  know  very  little;  but 
that  little  is  enough  to  let  us  see  that  they  faithfully  preserved  the 
theology  of  Origen.  Pierius,  who  also  led  a  life  of  strict  asceticism, 
wrote  learned  commentaries  and  treatises.  Photius  5  testifies  that 
he  taught  piously  concerning  the  Father  and  Son,  "  except  that 

1  See  above,  page  45. 

2  See    the    letter    to    Fabius    of    Antioch,    and   the  attitude  of  Dionysius  in  the 
Novatian    controversy,   in    which    he  sought  at  first  to  act  as  mediator  precisely  as 
he    did    in    the    dispute    over    the    baptism    of    heretics    (Euseb.  H.  E.  VI.  41,  42, 
44-46,  VII.  2-9). 

3  See    the    fragments    in  Euseb.  H.  E.  VII.  24,  25.  The  criticism  of  the  Apoc 
alypse  is  a  master-piece. 

4  See  Euseb.  H.  E.  VII.  26,  2;  the  fragments  of  the  work  in  Routh,  Reliq.  S.  IV., 
P-    393    scl-    On    this,  Roch,  die  Schrift  des  Alex.  Bischofs,  Dionysius  d.  Gr.  iiber 
die  Natur  (Leipzig  1882)  and  my  account  of  this  dissertation  in  the  Th.  L.  Z.  1883, 
No.   2.   Dionysius'  work,  apart  from  a  few  Biblical  quotations  which  do  not  affect 
the    arguments,    might    have  been  composed  by  a  Neo-platonic  philosopher.     Very 
characteristic   is  the  opening  of  the  first  fragment  preserved  by  Eusebius.     Uorepov 
sv    e<TT(    O-VVK&I;    rb    TTXV,    u$    ypiv    re  xoct  roUt;  <ro$WTaTOi$  'EAAyvuv  ITAaraw  xxt 
UvQifyfya    xtxi    rots    <XTTO    rfo   ETOOC/;    xoti  'HpatxAeiTia  fyottverotr,  there  we  have  in  a 
line  the  whole  company  of  the  saints  with  whom  Epicurus  and  the  Atomists  were 
confronted.  We  notice  that  from  and  after  Justin  Epicurus  and  his  followers  were 
extremely   abhorred  by  Christian  theologians,  and  that  in  this  abhorrence  they  felt 
themselves  at  one  with  Platonists,  Pythagoreans,  and  Stoics.  But  Dionysius  was  the 
first  Christian  to  take  over  from  these  philosophers  the  task  of  a  systematic  refutation. 

6    Photius  Cod.  119. 
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he  speaks  of  two  "  beings"  and  two  natures;  using  the  words 
being  and  nature,  as  is  plain  from  the  context,  in  place  of 
Hypostasis,  and  not  as  those  who  adhere  to  Arius  "  (?rA>ji/  on 
t&s  ^vo  tea}  QVTSU;  %vo  xkysi'  ry  Ty$  ovvi&c  KXI  (pvvsus  o 
re  TUV  kTTOf^hocv  x<%}  TTpoy/yovftwcdv  TOII  xocpi 
xx]  ov%  &s  ol  'A/?f/w  TTpotr&v&Ksifisvoi  %pu(A£VQc;].  This 
explanation  is  hardly  trustworthy ;  Photius  himself  is  compelled 
to  add  that  Pierius  held  impious  doctrines  as  to  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  ranked  him  far  below  the  Father  and  Son.  Now  since  he 
further  expressly  testifies  that  Pierius,  like  Origen,  held  the  pre- 
existence  of  souls,  and  explained  some  passages  in  the  O.  T. 
"  economically ",  i.e.,  contested  their  literal  meaning,  it  becomes 
obvious  that  Pierius  had  not  parted  company  with  Origen ;  1 
indeed,  he  was  even  called  "Origen  Junior".2  He  was  the 
teacher  of  Pamphilus,  and  the  latter  inherited  from  him  his  un 
conditional  devotion  to  Origen's  theology.  Pierius  was  followed, 
in  Diocletian's  time,  by  Theognostus  at  the  Alexandrian  school. 
This  scholar  composed  a  great  dogmatic  work  in  seven  books 
called  "  Hypotyposes".  It  has  been  described  for  us  by  Photius, :i 
whose  account  shows  that  it  was  planned  on  a  strict  system, 
and  was  distinguished  from  Origen's  great  work,  in  that  the 
whole  was  not  discussed  in  each  part  under  reference  to  one 
main  thought,  but  the  system  of  doctrine  was  presented  in 
a  continuous  and  consecutive  exposition. 4  Thus  Theognostus 

1    Routh,  Reliq.  S.  III.,  pp.  425—435. 

3  Jerome,  de  vir.  inl.  765  see  also  Euseb.  H.  E.  VII.  32. 
'    Cod.  106. 

4  The  first  book  dealt  with  the  Father  and  Creator;  the  second,  with  the  necessity 
that    God    should    have    a  son,    and  the  Son  ;  the  third,  took  up  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
the  fourth,  angels  and  demons;  the  fifth  and  sixth,  the  possibility  and  actuality  of  the 
Son's  incarnation;  the  seventh,  God's  creative  work.   From  the  description  by  Photius 
it  appears  that  Theognostus  laid  the  chief  stress  on  the  refutation  of  two  opinions, 
namely,    that    matter    was    eternal,    and    that  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos  was  an 
impossibility.   These  are^  however,  the  two  theses  -with  which  the  Neo-platonic  theo 
logians  of  the  4th  andj;th  centuries  confronted  Christian  science,  and  in  whose  assertion 
the    whole    difference    between    Neo-platonism,    and    the   dogmatic  of  Alexandrian 
churchmen  at  bottom  consisted.  It  is  very  instructive  to  notice  that  even  at  the  end 
of  the  3rd  century  the  antithesis  thus  fixed  came  clearly  to  the  front.  If  Theognostus, 
for  the  rest,  rejected  the  opinion  that  God  created  all  things  from  a  matter  equally 
eternal    with    himself,   this  did  not  necessarily  imply  his  abandonment  of  Origen's 
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invented  that  form  of  scientific,  Church  dogmatic  which  was  to 
set  a  standard  to  posterity — though  it  was  indeed  long  before 
the  Church  took  courage  to  erect  a  doctrinal  structure  of  its 
own.  Athanasius  had  nothing  but  praise  for  the  work  of  Theog- 
nostus,  and  has  quoted  a  passage  from  the  second  book  which 
undoubtedly  proves  that  Theognostus  did  full  justice  to  the 
Homoousian  side  of  Origen's  Christology. l  But  even  the  Cap- 
padocians  remarked  certain  affinities  between  Arius  and  Theog 
nostus,  2  and  Photius  informs  us  that  he  called  the  Son  a 
"  creature  "  (xr/V^^),  and  said  such  mean  things  about  him  that  one 
might  perhaps  suppose  that  he  was  simply  quoting,  in  order 
to  refute,  the  opinions  of  other  men.  He  also,  like  Origen, 
taught  heterodox  views  as  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  grounds 
on  which  he  based  the  possibility  of  the  incarnation  were  empty 
and  worthless.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Theognostus'  exposition  of 
the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  shows  that  he  attached  himself 
most  closely  to  Origen.  For  it  is  based  on  the  well-known 
idea  of  the  master  that  the  Father  embraced  the  largest,  the 
Son,  the  medium,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  the  smallest  sphere ;  that 
the  sphere  of  the  Son  included  all  rational  beings,  inclusive  of 
the  imperfect,  while  that  of  the  Spirit  comprehended  only  the  perfect 

principle  of  the  eternity  of  matter;  yet  it  is  at  any  rate  possible  that  in  this  point 
he  took  a  more  guarded  view  of  the  master's  doctrine. 

1  The    fragment    given    by    Athanasius  (de  deer.  Nic.  syn.  25)  runs  as  follows: 
OVM  '&u9sv  Tit;  ea-rlv  efyevpe&e'ia'oe  y   TOV   viov  ova-toe,  ovoe  etc  py  foruv  67T£i(rj%Qy  «AA# 
ex  TVIS  TOV  TroeTpbs  ova-foes  '£$>v,  us  rov  QUTOS  TO  (XTroevyoea-f^x^  us  vSoeTOs  aiTfj.fi;'  O\JTS 
yap    TO    ot7roevyota'(j.oe  O\JTS  »j   KT[J.ts  oevTO  TO  vdup  £<TTIV  y  oevTOS  6  tfhios,  O\JTS 
Tpiov    xcet    O\JTS  xvT6s  SO-TIV  6  KXTW  O\JTS  xhhoTptos  «AA#  X7r6pfoix  TVIS  TOV 
ova-foes,    ov    (j.epi<rtJ.bv    v7roiJ,eivoiaiy$    TVJ$    TOV    TroiTpbs  ova-toes'  us  yoep  [jisvcav  6  tf 

ov  (teiovToet  TOIIC,  ex%eo(j.evaets  vTr"1  OIVTOV  oevyoets,  OVTUS  ovds  y  ova-fo 

v7T£fj.siv£v,  siKovoe  ecevTvis  £%ovo-ae  TOV  vidv.  Notice  that  the  (J.£(>ta-(j.6s  is  here 
negatived;  but  this  negative  must  have  been  limited  by  other  definitions.  At  all 
events  we  may  perhaps  regard  Theognostus  as  midway  between  Pierius  and 
Alexander  of  Alexandria. 

2  See  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  c.    Eunom.  III.  in  Routh,  I.e.,  p.  412;  he  proscribes  the 
proposition  of  Theognostus :  TOV  ®ebv  fiovhopfvov  TO$£  TO  TTXV  mxToea-KEvoia-xi,  vrpuTov 
TOV   vtbv  o76v  Ttvae  xoev6vae  TYIS  dypiovpyfoes  TrpovTroa-Tya-oeo-Qoet.  Stephanus  Gobarus  has 
expressly    noted    it    as   a  scandal  that   Athanasius  should  nevertheless  have  praised 
Theognostus    (in  Photius,  Cod.  282).  Jerome  did  not  admit  him  into  his  catalogue 
of  authors,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  Eusebius  has  passed  him  over  in  silence;  this 
may,  however,  have  been  accidental. 
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,  and  that  therefore  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  the 
sin  of  the  "perfect",  could  not  be  forgiven.  '  The  only  novelty  is 
that  Theognostus  saw  occasion  expressly  to  attack  the  view  "  that 
the  teaching  of  the  Spirit  was  superior  to  that  of  the  Son  "(r^ 
TOV  TTVsu/AiXTOi;  Sti<x<T%<xXitzv  v7T£p(B&hh£iv  T%<;  Tou  viov  3  /£  a,  %£j  $}  .  Per- 
haps  he  did  this  to  oppose  another  disciple  of  Origen,  Hieracas, 
who  applied  himself  to  speculations  concerning  Melchizedek,  as 
being  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  emphasised  the  worship  of  the  Spirit.2 
This  Copt,  who  lived  at  the  close  of  the  third  and  in  the  first  half  of 
the  fourth  century,  cannot  be  passed  over,  because,  a  scholar 
like  Origen,  3  he  on  the  one  hand  modified  and  refined  on  certain 
doctrines  of  his  master,  4  and  on  the  other  hand,  emphasised  his 
practical  principles,  requiring  celibacy  as  a  Christian  law.  5 
Hieracas  is  for  us  the  connecting  link  between  Origen  and  the 

1  See  Athanas.  Ep.  ad  Scrap.  IV.,  ch.  n;  Routh,  I.e.,  pp.  407  —  422,  where  the 
fragments  of  Theognostus  aie  collected. 

2  See  Epiph.  H.  67.  3,  55.  5. 

3  Epiphanius    (H.    67)    speaks    in  the  highest  terms  of  the  knowledge,  learning, 
and  power  of  memory,  possessed  by  Hieracas. 

4  H.    understood  the  resurrection  in  a  purely  spiritual  sense,  and  repudiated  the 
restitntio    carnis.     He    would   have    nothing    to    do  with  a  material  Paradise;  and 
Epiphanius  indicates  other  heresies,  which  H.  tried  to  support  by  a  comprehensive 
scriptural    proof.     The    most    important   point    is    that  he  disputed,  on  the  ground 
of    2    Tim.    II.    5,    the    salvation    of  children  who  died  even  when  baptised;  "for 
without    knowledge  no  conflict,  without  conflict  no  reward."     Epiphanius  expressly 
certifies    his    orthodoxy    in    the    doctrine    of  the  Trinity  ;  in  fact  Arius  rejected  his 
Christology    along    with    that    of    Valentinus,    Mani,  and  Sabellius,  in  his  letter  to 
Alexander    of    Alex.    (Epiph.    H.    69.    7).    From  his  short  description  of  it  (ov$  u$ 
'lepxtfxs    Av%vov    XTTO  Av%vov,    %    u$    hxpTrxdx    et$    3vo  —  these    are    figures    already 
employed  by  Tatian)  we   can   only,  however,  conclude  that  H.  declared  the  olxnot  of 
the  Son  to  be  identical  with  that  of  the  Father.    He  may  have  developed  Origen's 
Christology  in  the  direction  of  Athanasius. 

8  See  my  Art.  in  Herzog's  R.  E.  2  Aufl.  VI.,  p.  100  f.  Hieracas  recognised  the 
essential  difference  between  the  O.  and  N.  T.  in  the  commandments  as  to  xyvsix^ 
syxpotrstx,  and  especially,  celibacy.  "What  then  did  the  Logos  bring  that  was  new  ?" 
or  what  is  the  novelty  proclaimed  and  instituted  by  the  Only-begotten?  The  fear 
of  God  ?  The  law  already  contained  that.  Was  it  as  to  marriage  ?  The  Scriptures 
(—  the  O.  T.)  had  already  dealt  with  it.  Or  as  to  envy,  greed,  and  unrighteous 
ness  ?  All  that  is  already  contained  in  the  O.  T.  tVEv  Ss  povov  roCro  xxropbua-xi 
^A0e,  TO  rijv  e'yxpxreixv  xypv^ai  1-v  TW  >c6<r(j.ia  xsti  satvrw  avzAs%xrQxt  uyveietv  x.otl 
lyKodrsictv.  "Avsv  $t  TOVTOV  py  $vvx<rQzi  %yv  (Epiph.  H.  67,  ch.  i).  fie  appealed 
to  I  Cor.  VII.,  Hebr.  XII.  14,  Math.  XIX.  12,  XXV.  21. 
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Coptic  monks ;  the  union  of  ascetics  founded  by  him  may  mark 
the  transition  from  the  learned  schools  of  theologians  to  the 
society  of  monks.  But  in  his  proposition  that,  as  regards  practice, 
the  suppression  of  the  sexual  impulse  was  the  decisive,  and 
original,  demand  of  the  Logos  Christ,  Hieracas  set  up  the  great 
theme  of  the  Church  of  the  fourth  and  following  century. 

In  Alexandria  the  system  of  faith  and  the  theology  of  Origen 
were  fused  more  and  more  completely  together,  and  it  cannot 
be  proved  that  the  immediate  disciples  of  Origen,  the  heads  of 
the  training-school,  corrected  their  master.  l  The  first  to  do  this 
in  Alexandria  was  Peter,  Bishop  and  Martyr. 2  In  his  writings 
" Concerning  divinity"  (ire pi  QfOTyros),  "Concerning  the  sojourn 
of  our  Saviour"  (Trsp]  Tyq  <r&Typo<;  ypuv  iirtiypiotq),  and  especially 
in  his  books  ''Concerning  (the  fact)  that  the  soul  does  not  pre 
exist,  nor  has  entered  this  body  after  having  sinned"  (ire pi  TOU 
7rpovirap%eiv  ryv  \jji>%yv  ftyde  XftctpTyvoKTCtv  TQVTO  elg  vu^tx, 
vat),  he  maintains  against  Origen  the  complete  humanity 
of  the  Redeemer,  the  creation  of  our  souls  along  with  our 
bodies,  and  the  historical  character  of  the  events  narrated  in 
Gen.  III.,  and  he  characterises  the  doctrine  of  a  pre-mundane 
fall  as  a  "  precept  of  Greek  philosophy  which  is  foreign  and  alien 
to  those  who  desire  to  live  piously  in  Christ"  (patty  pa  Ttje'EMyvixys 
Cp/A0(70$/#£,  i;6vy$  xxi  txhhoTpi&G  ovry$  T&V  evXptffTtjj  eyre/Bug  QskdvTuv 
%yv).*  This  utterance  proves  that  Peter  had  taken  up  a  position  defi 
nitely  opposed  to  Origen;4  but  his  own  expositions  show,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  he  only  deprived  Origen's  doctrines  of  their  extreme 
conclusions,  while  otherwise  he  maintained  them,  in  so  far  as  they 
did  not  come  into  direct  conflict  with  the  rule  of  faith.  The  correc 
tions  on  Origen's  system  were  therefore  not  undertaken  silently 

1  Procopius  undoubtedly  maintains  (Comm.  in  Genes.,  ch.  III.,  p.  76,  in  Routh, 
Reliq.  S.  IV.,  p.  50)  that  Dionysius  Alex.,  in  his  commentary  on  Ecclesiastes,  con 
tradicted  the  allegorical  explanation  of  Gen.  II.,  Ill;  but  we  do  not  know  in  what 
the  contradiction  consisted. 

2  Eusebius,  H.  E.  IX.  6:  Peter  was  made  a  martyr,  probably  in  A.D.  311. 

8    See    the    fragments    of    Peter's    writings  in  Routh,  I.e.,  pp.  21 — 82,  especially 
pp.  46 — 50.  Vide  also  Pitra,  Analecta  Sacra  IV.,  p.   187  sq.,  425  sq. 

4    Decidedly    spurious    is    the    fragment  of  an  alleged  Murray  ay  fee  of  Peter,  in 
which    occur    the    words:    rf  $Z  /faa  'H/saxASv  *«/  AyMrpiov  rove;  potxapi'ov:;  emr- 
7rsifKf(j.ovi;  vTreerryiTatv  VTTO  rov  (j.atvevro$  'flpiyevovt;,  KXI  otvrov  tr^to-fj.ctrct 
ev  ry  IxxAjjr/a,  rot  tut;  o-jpepov  retpat%ats  xvry  eysipxvrx  (Routh,  I.e.,  p.  81). 
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even  in  Alexandria.  A  compromise  took  place  between  scientific 
theology,  and  the  ancient  antignostically  determined  Creed  of 
the  Church,  or  the  letter  of  Holy  Scripture,  to  which  all  the 
doctrines  of  Origen  were  sacrificed  that  contradicted  the  tenor 
of  the  sacred  tradition. l  But  above  all,  the  distinction  made  by 
him  between  the  Christian  science  of  the  perfect  and  the  faith 
of  the  simple  was  to  be  abolished.  The  former  must  be  cur 
tailed,  the  latter  added  to,  and  thus  a  product  arrived  at  in  a 
uniform  faith  which  should  be  at  the  same  time  ecclesiastical 
and  scientific.  After  theology  had  enjoyed  a  period  of  liberty, 
the  four  last  decades  of  the  third  century,  a  reaction  seems  to 
have  set  in  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth,  or  even  at  the  end  of 
the  third  century,  in  Alexandria.  But  the  man  had  not  yet  risen 
who  was  to  preserve  theology  from  stagnation,  or  from  being 
resolved  into  the  ideas  of  the  time.  All  the  categories  employed 
by  the  theologians  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  were  already 
current  in  theology, 2  but  they  had  not  yet  received  their  defi 
nite  impress  and  fixed  value. 3  Even  the  Biblical  texts  which 
in  those  centuries  were  especially  exploited  pro  and  contra, 

1  We  have  unfortunately  no  more  precise  information  as  to  Peter's  attitude ;  we 
may  determine  it,  however,  by  that  of  Methodius  (see  under). 

2  So    fj.ova,(; — Tfia.c, — OV<TIK — tyv<ri$ — vTroxsepevov — vTrotrToctriG — 7rp6<ru7rov —  Trepcypat- 
fyvj — (j.£pi%e<rQai — diaipeliv — TTAKTVVSIV — (rvyxsfpx^atiovtrSxi — XTI^SIV — Troislv — yfyverQccf 
yevvZv — bpoQiiG-ioc, — ex    Ty$    ovoiots  TOV  irotrpoc, — Siot  TOV  Qehvnj.otTO$ — ®£0$  ex  ®eov — 
4>A>S    sx  QOOTOG — yevvyQevTOt  ov  TroiyQevrot — Jjv  ore  ovx  jJjv — ovx  yv  <JTS  ovx  j«jv — ?jv  tire 
ovx     %v  —  'erepos    xar'    ov<riotv — strpSTrroi; — avaAA0/Wc£ — txyswyrot; — x^^drpiot; — Trjfyi) 
TV\C,  QeoTyrot; — $vo  oixrioii — ovtriot  ov<Tica(4evy — evaivQpcaTr^ird; — QeavQpuTrot; — svu<r(G  ov<rnu- 
$yG — svcatrit;    XXTOC    iterova-iotv — rvvcityetat    xctTOt    (Jt,d$y<rtv  xaet  (j.srov<rioiv — (rvyxpx<rit; — 
evoixsHv    etc.    Hipler    in    the    Oesterr.    Vierteljahrschrift    fiir   kathol.  Theol.   1869,  P- 
161    ff.    (quoted    after    Losche,    Ztschr.  f.  wiss.  Theol.   1884,  S.  259)  maintains  that 
expressions  occurred  in  the  speculations  of  Numenius  and  Porphyry  as  to  the  nature 
of  God,  which  only  emerged  in  the  Church  in  consequence  of  the  Nicene  Council. 
Those    technical    terms    of    religio-philosophical    speculation,    common  to  the  Neo- 
platonists    of   the    3rd    century,    the    Gnostics  and  Catholic  theologians,  require  re- 
examination.  One  result  of  this  will  be  perhaps  the  conclusion  that  the  philosophy 
of   Plotinus    and    Porphyry    was  not  uninfluenced  by  the  Christian  system,  Gnostic 
and    Origenistic,    which    they    opposed.     We    await    details    under    this  head  from 
Dr.  Carl  Schmidt. 

3  The    meaning    which    was    afterwards  attached  to  the  received  categories  was 
absolutely  unthinkable,  and  corresponded  perfectly  to  none  of  the  definitions  previously 
hit  upon  by  the  philosophical  schools.  But  this  only  convinced  men  that  Christianity 
was    a    revealed    doctrine,    which  was  distinguished  from  philosophical  systems  by 
mysterious  ideas  or  categories. 
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had  already  been  collected  in  the  third.  Dionysius  of  Alexan 
dria  had  already  given  warning  that  the  word  oftooixriot;  did  not 
occur  in  Holy  Scripture,  and  this  point  of  view  seems,  as  a  rule, 
to  have  been  thoroughly  decisive  even  in  the  third  century.  l 

We  get  an  insight  into  the  state  of  religious  doctrine  about  the 
middle  of  the  third  century  and  afterwards  from  the  works  of 
Gregory,2  the  miracle-worker,  who  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
Origen's  disciples,  and  whose  influence  in  the  provinces  of  Asia 
Minor  extended  far  into  the  fourth  century.  This  scholar  and 
Bishop  who  delivered  the  first  Christian  panegyric  —  one  on 
Origen  —  and  has  in  it  given  his  autobiography,  remained  through 
out  his  life  an  enthusiastic  follower  of  Origen,  and  adhered, 
in  what  was  essential,  to  his  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  3  But 
Gregory  felt  compelled,  in  opposition  to  Christians  whose  con 
ception  of  the  Trinity  was  absolutely  polytheistic,  to  emphasise 
the  unity  of  the  Godhead.  He  did  this  in  his  "  Confession  of 
faith  ",  4  and  in  a  still  greater  degree,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  Basilius,  in  his  lost  work  ^ixte^ig  Trpbs  'A/A/#i/ci/  (Debate  with 
Ailianus),  5  which  contained  a  proposition,  afterwards  appealed 
to  by  Sabellians,  and  somewhat  to  the  following  effect,  viz., 
Father  and  Son  are  two  in  thought,  but  one  in  substance 
(TTXTVIP  KXI  vibg  sTTivoicf,  pev  it<ri  $uo,  vTrovTatrfi  3s  sv).  Gregory, 
on  the  other  hand,  described  the  Logos  as  creature 


1  But  we  have  not  yet  ascertained  the  method  followed  in  the  earlier  period  of 
collecting  the  verdicts  of  the  older  Fathers,  and  of  presenting  them  as  precedents;  yet  it  is 
noteworthy  that  Irenseus  and  Clement  already  delighted  in  appealing  to  the  TrpetrflvT- 
epotj    which  meant  for  them,  however,  citing  the  Apostles'  disciples,  and  that  Paul 
of  Samosata  was  accused  in  the  epistle  of  the  Synod  of  Antioch,  of  despising  the 
ancient  interpreters  of  the  Divine  Word  (Euseb.  VII.  30). 

2  See  Caspari  IV.,  p.   10  ff  .  ;  Ryssel,  Gregorius  Thaumaturgus,  1  880.    Vide  also 
Overbeck    in    the    Th.    L.  —  Z.,  1881,  No.   12,  and  Drascke  in  the  Jahrb.  f.  protest. 
Theol.   1881,  H.  2.  Edition  by  Fronto.  Ducaus,   1621.  Pitra,  Analecta  Sacra  III.  5  also 
Loofs,  Theol.  L.  Z.,  1884,  No.  23. 

3  See    Caspari's    (I.e.)    conclusions    as    to    Gregory's    confession    of  faith,  whose 
genuineness  seems  to  me  made  out.  Origen's  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  appears  clearly 
in  the  Panegyric.  The  fragment  printed  by  Ryssel,  p.  44  f.,  is  not  by  Gr.  Thaumaturgus. 

4  See  Caspari,  I.e.,  p.   10:  rpias  rs^eix,  $6%y  KXI  oitiioryn  xoil  (3ot(rth£iac  py  /zf  pi- 

«7raAAoT/5/ou^i£v>/.    OVre    ovv    xntrrov    TI    y    Jot/Aov    ev  ry  rpicidi  otire 

$     TTpOTSpOV    (JS.SV    OV%    \JWCl  ?%OV,    IXTTSflOV    $£    STTSKTS^OV    oVr£    yap    SVS^lTfS 

TTOTS  vlot;  yrecrpf,  O\JTS  viui  yrvev/^x,  aAA'  ctTp£7TTO$  xxt  avaAAc/Iwrcs  ^  otvry  rptocs  xei. 

5  Basil.,  ep.  210. 
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and  created  (TTQIVKAOI)  —  so  Basilius  tells  us,  —  and  this  form  of 
expression  can  probably  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  he  thought 
it  necessary,  in  this  way  and  aggressively  (#7&w<rr/;caj£),  to  em 
phasise,  on  the  basis  of  Origen's  idea  of  the  Homoousia  of  the 
Son,  the  substantial  unity  of  the  deity,  in  opposition  to  a  view 
of  the  divine  Hypostases  which  approximated  to  polytheism. 
On  the  whole,  however,  we  cannot  avoid  supposing,  that  at  the 
time  when  theology  was  introduced  into  the  faith  —  a  work 
in  which  Gregory  especially  took  part,  —  and  in  consequence 
the  worst  confusions  set  in,  *  the  tendency  to  heathen  Tritheism 
had  grown,  and  theologians  found  themselves  compelled  to 
maintain  the  "  preaching  of  the  monarchy  "  (xypvypot  T%$  ftovap%lag) 
to  an  increasing  extent.  This  is  proved  by  the  correspondence 
of  the  Dionysii,  the  theology  of  Hieracas,  and  the  attitude  of 
Bishop  Alexander  of  Alexandria  ;  but  we  have  also  the  evidence 
of  Gregory.  True,  the  genuineness  of  the  writing  ascribed  to 
him,  on  the  "  essential  identity  "  2  (of  the  three  Persons),  is  not 
yet  decided,  but  it  belongs,  at  all  events,  to  the  period  before 
Athanasius.  In  this  treatise  the  author  seeks  to  esta1  lish  the 
indivisibility  and  uniqueness  of  God,  subject  to  the  hypothesis 
of  a  certain  hypostatic  difference.  In  this  he  obviously  approaches 
Monarchian  ideas,  yet  without  falling  into  them.  Further,  the 
very  remarkable  tractate,  addressed  to  Theopompus,  on  the 
incapability  and  capability  of  suffering,  3  treats  this  very  subject, 
without  even  hinting  at  a  division  between  Father  and  Son 
in  this  connection;  on  the  other  hand,  the  author  certainly 
does  not  call  it  in  question.  We  can  study  in  the  works  of 
Gregory,  and  in  the  two  treatises  4  just  mentioned,  which  bear 
his  name,  the  state  of  theological  stagnation,  connected  with 
the  indeterminateness  of  all  dogmatic  ideas,  and  the  danger, 

1  It   remained    a  matter  of  doubt  in  the  East  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century,  whether  one  ought  to  speak  of  three  Hypostases  (essences,  natures),  or  one. 

2  Ryssel,    p.    65    f.,  100  f  .  ;  see  Gregor.  Naz.,  Ep.  243,  Opp  ,  p.  II.,  p.   196  sq., 
ed.  Paris,  1840. 

3  Ryssel,    p.  71   f.,   118  f.     The  genuineness  of  the  tractate  is  not  so  certain  as 
its  origin  in  the  3rd  century  5  yet  see  Loofs,  I.e. 

4  See  also  the  Sermo  de  incarnatione  attributed  to  Gregory  (Pitra  III.,  p.  144  sq, 
395  sq.) 
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then  imminent,  of  passing  wholly  over  to  the  domain  of  ab 
stract  philosophy,  and  of  relaxing  the  union  of  speculation  with 
the  exegesis  of  Holy  Scripture.  The  problems  are  strictly  con 
fined  to  the  sphere  of  Origen's  theology ;  but  that  theology  was 
so  elastic  that  they  threatened  to  run  wild  and  become  thoroughly 
secular.  !  If,  e.g.,  we  review  the  Christological  tenets  of  Euse- 
bius  of  Caesarea,  one  of  Origen's  most  enthusiastic  followers, 
we  are  struck  by  their  universal  hollowness  and  emptiness,  un 
certainty  and  instability.  While  Monotheism  is  maintained  with 
an  immense  stock  of  Bible  texts  and  a  display  of  all  possible 
formulas,  a  created  and  subordinate  God  is,  in  fact,  interposed 
between  the  deity  and  mankind. 

But  there  was  also  in  the  East  a  theology  which,  while 
it  sought  to  make  use  of  philosophy,  at  the  same  time  tried  to 
preserve  in  their  realistic  form  the  religious  truths  established  in 
the  fight  with  Gnosticism.  There  were  theologians  who,  follow 
ing  in  the  footsteps  of  Irenaeus  and  Hippolytus,  by  no  means 
despised  science,  yet  found  the  highest  truth  expressed  in  the 
tenets  handed  down  by  the  Church ;  and  who  therefore,  refusing 
the  claim  of  philosophical  Gnosis  to  re-edit  the  principles  of 
faith,  only  permitted  it  to  support,  connect,  and  interpret  them. 
These  theologians  were  necessarily  hostile  to  the  science  of 
religion  cultivated  in  Alexandria,  and  enemies  of  its  founder 
Origen.  We  do  not  know  whether,  during  his  life-time,  Origen 
came  into  conflict  in  the  East  with  opponents  who  met  him  in 
the  spirit  of  an  Irenaeus. 2  From  his  own  statements  we  must 
suppose  that  he  only  had  to  deal  with  untrained  disputants. 

1  Origen   himself   always  possessed  in  his  unconditional  adherence  to  the   Bible 
a    kind    of    corrective    against   the    danger    of  passing  entirely  over  to  philosophy. 
Though    thoroughly    versed    in    philosophical  science,  he  sought  never  to  be  more 
than  a  scriptural  theologian,  and  urged  his  disciples — witness  his  letter  to   Gregor. 
Thaum. — to    give    up  their  philosophical  studies,  and  devote  themselves  wholly  to 
the  Bible.  No  professedly  philosophical  expositions  occur  in  Origen  himself,  so  far 
as  I  know,  like  those  transmitted  by  his  disciples.  For  the  latter  the  comprehensive 
chapter  of  Eusebius  (H.  E.  VII.  32)  is  very  instructive.  Here  we  meet  with  Bishops 
who    seem  to  have  been  scholars  first  and  clerics  afterwards.  This  Eusebius  (§  22) 
has  to  tell  of  one:  Ao'ywv  fjt,sv  <J><Ac<rc<£wv  Koti  rfo  «AA)f$  Tap'  "EAA»f0-<  KottSsis 

role;    TroAAcTs    0#f/.za<rfle/<;,  ov%  bpoiwc,  ye  pyv  Trspi  TJJV  Qetav  iria-riv 

2  It    is     unknown    who    was    the  xaAA/wv  ypav  irpecr(3vT*i(;  xxt 
quoted  by  Epiph.  (H.  64,  ch.  8  and  67)  as  an  opponent  of  Origen. 
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But  in  the  second  half  of  the  third  century,  and  at  the  begin 
ning  of  the  fourth,  there  were  on  the  side  of  the  Church  antag 
onists  of  Origen's  theology  who  were  well  versed  in  philo 
sophical  knowledge,  and  who  not  merely  trumped  his  doctrine 
with  their  -^IAV  TTIVTK;  (bare  faith),  but  protected  the  principles 
transmitted  by  the  Church  from  spiritualising  and  artificial  inter 
pretations,  with  all  the  weapons  of  science.  *  The  most  impor 
tant  among  them,  indeed  really  the  only  one  of  whom  we  have 
any  very  precise  knowledge,  besides  Peter  of  Alexandria 
(see  above),  is  Methodius. 2  But  of  the  great  number  of  treatises 
by  this  original  and  prolific  author  only  one  has  been  till  now 
preserved  complete  in  the  original — Conviv.  decem  virg.,  while 
we  have  the  greater  part  of  a  second — De  resurr. 3  The  rest 

1  Besides  these  we  have  Eastern  theologians,  who,  while  they  did  not  write 
against  Origen,  show  no  signs  in  their  works  of  having  been  influenced  by  Alex 
andrian  theology,  but  rather  resemble  in  their  attitude  Irenasus  and  Hippolytus 
Here  we  have  especially  to  mention  the  author  of  five  dialogues  against  the  Gnostics, 
which,  under  the  title  '•  De  recta  in  deum  fide,"  bear  the  name  of  Adamantius  5  see 
the  editio  princeps  by  Wetstein,  1673,  and  the  version  of  Rufinus  discovered  by  Caspari 
(Kirchenhistorische  Anecdota,  1883;  also  Th.  L. — Z.  1884,  No.  8)  which  shows 
that  the  Greek  text  is  interpolated.  The  author,  for  whom  we  have  perhaps  to  look 
in  the  circle  of  Methodius,  has  at  any  rate  borrowed  not  a  little  from  him  (and 
also  from  the  work  of  Theophilus  against  Marcion  ?).  See  Jahn,  Methodii,  Opp.  I., 
p.  99,  II.  Nos.  474,  542,  733—749,  77 1,  777-  Moller  in  Herzog's  R.  E.,  2  Ed., 
IX.,  p.  725.  Zahn,  Ztschr.  f.  Kirchengesch.,  Vol.  IX.,  p.  193  ff. :  "Die  Dialoge  des 
Adamantius  mit  den  Gnostikern."  The  dialogues  were  written  ±  300,  probably 
somewhere  in  East  Asia  Minor,  or  in  West  Syria,  according  to  Zahn  about  300 
— 313  in  Hellenic  Syria,  or  Antioch.  They  are  skilfully  written  and  instructive;  a 
very  moderate  use  is  made  of  philosophical  theology.  Perhaps  the  Ep.  ad  Diogn.  also 
came  from  the  circle  of  Methodius.  Again,  there  is  little  philosophical  theology  to 
be  discovered  in  the  original  edition  of  the  first  six  books  of  the  apostolic  Consti 
tutions,  which  belongs  to  the  third  century.  See  Lagarde  in  Bunsen's  Aiialecta 
Ante-Nicaena  T.  II.  The  author  still  occupied  the  standpoint  of  Ignatius,  or  the  old 
anti-gnostic  teachers.  The  dogmatic  theology,  in  the  longer  recension  of  the  work, 
preserved  in  Greek,  belongs  entirely  to  the  reviser  who  lived  in  or  after  the  middle 
of  the  4th  century  (so  App.  Const.  II.  24,  VI.  II,  14,  41  [Hahn,  Biblioth.  der 
Symbole,  2  Aufl.,  §§  10,  n,  64];  see  my  edition  of  the  A(3ot%ii,  p.  241  ff.  That 
Aphraates  and  the  author  of  the  Acta  Archelai  were  unaffected  by  Origen's  theology 
will  have  been  clear  from  what  was  said  above,  p.  50  f. 

"  Jahn,  S.  Methodii  Opp.,  1865;  Pars  II.  S.  Methodius  Platomzans,  1865; 
Bonwetsch,  M.  von  Olympus  I.  1891.  Vide  also  Pitra.  Analecta  Sacra  T.  III.,  IV. 
(see  Loofs,  Th.  L.— Z.,  1884,  No.  23,  col.  556  ff.).  Mohler,  Patrologie,  pp.  680— 
700.  Moller,  I.e.,  p.  724  ff.  Salmon  Diet,  of  Christian  Biogr.  III.  p.  909  sq. 

*    Besides  smaller  fragments  are  found,  increased  by  Pitra. 
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has  been  preserved  in  the  Slavic  language,  and  only  very  lately 
been  rendered  accessible.  The  personality  of  Methodius  himself, 
with  his  position  in  history,  is  obscure.  l  But  what  we  do  know 
is  enough  to  show  that  he  was  able  to  combine  the  defence  of 
the  Rule  of  Faith  as  understood  by  Irenseus,  Hippolytus,  and 
Tertullian, 2  with  the  most  thorough  study  of  Plato's  writings 
and  the  reverent  appropriation  of  Plato's  ideas.  Indeed  he  lived 
in  these. 3  Accordingly,  he  defended  "  the  popular  conception  of 
the  common  faith  of  the  Church"  in  an  energetic  counterblast 
to  Origen,  and  rejected  all  his  doctrines  which  contained  an 
artificial  version  of  traditional  principles. 4  But  on  the  other  hand, 
he  did  not  repudiate  the  basis  on  which  Origen's  speculation 
rested.  He  rather  attempted  with  its  presuppositions  and  method 
to  arrive  at  a  result  in  harmony  with  the  common  faith. 
There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  he  took  the  great  work  of 
Irenaeus  as  his  model;  for  the  manner  in  which  Methodius  has 
endeavoured  to  overcome  dualism  and  spiritualism,  and  to 
establish  a  speculative  realism,  recalls  strikingly  the  undertaking 
of  Irenaeus.  Like  the  latter,  Methodius  sought  to  demonstrate 
the  eternal  importance  of  the  natural  constitution  in  spirit  and 
body  of  the  creatures  made  by  God ;  and  he  conceived  salvation 
not  as  a  disembodying,  not  in  any  sense  as  a  division  and 
separation,  but  as  a  transfiguration  of  the  corporeal,  and  a  union 
of  what  had  been  unnaturally  divided.  He  rejected  the  pessim 
ism  with  which  Origen  had,  like  the  Gnostics,  viewed  the  world 
as  it  is,  the  VUG-TUG  is  rov  xovfAOv,  making  it,  if  a  well-ordered 
and  necessary  prison,  yet  a  prison  after  all.  This  he  confronted 
with  the  optimistic  conviction,  that  everything  which  God  has 
created,  and  as  he  has  created  it,  is  capable  of  permanence  and 

1  See  Zahn,  Ztschr.  f.  Kirchengesch.  Vol.  VIII.,  p.  15  ff.  Place:  Olympus  in  Lycia. 

2  He  was  ranked  in  later  times  with  Irenseus  and  Hippolytus  (see  Andreas  Caes. 
in  proef.  in  Apoc.,  p.  2)  and  that  as  a  witness  to  the  inspiration  of  John's  Apocalypse. 

8    See  Jahn,  I.e. 

4  See  the  long  fragments  of  the  writing  de  resurrcctionc  which  was  directed 
against  Origen,  as  also  the  work  irept  ruv  yevyruv.  Methodius  called  Origen  a 
"Centaur"  (Opp.  I.  100,  101),  *.<?.,  "Sophist,"  and  compared  his  doctrine  with  the 
Hydra  (I.  86).  See  the  violent  attack  on  the  new-fashioned  exegetes  and  teachers 
in  De  resurr.  8,  9  (Opp  I.  67  sq.)  and  20,  (p.  74),  where  the  fora  VOVITX  and 
of  Origen's  school  are  ridiculed;  ch.  21,  p.  75;  39,  p.  83. 
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transfiguration. l  Accordingly,  he  opposed  Origen's  doctrines  of 
the  pre-existence  of  souls,  the  nature  and  object  of  the  world 
and  of  corporeality,  the  eternal  duration  of  the  world,  a  pre- 
mundane  Fall,  the  resurrection  as  a  destruction  of  the  body,  etc. 
At  the  same  time  he  certainly  misrepresented  them,  as,  e.g., 
Origen's  doctrine  of  sin,  p.  68  sq.  Like  Irenaeus,  Methodius 
introduced  curious  speculations  as  to  Adam  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  realism,  i.e.,  the  maintenance  of  the  literal  truth 
of  sacred  history.  Adam  was  to  him  the  whole  of  natural 
humanity,  and  he  assumed,  going  beyond  Irenaeus,  that  the 
Logos  combined  the  first  man  created  (protoplast)  with  himself. 2 

1  See  the  short  argument  against  Origen,  De  resurr.  28,  p.   78:  Ei  yap  Kfelrrov- 
TO    (Jt.vt    elvou    TOV    Hvoti    TOV    x6<r[j.ov,    <3ia  ri  TO  %efpov  yptfTO  7roiy<ra$  rbv  xotrpov  6 
®£OG;  #AA'  ovdsv  6  ®£ot;  f^aTaico^  y  %sltpov  sTroiei.  ovxovv  sis  ro  slvoti  xxt  pevsiv  rtjv 
XTIO-IV  6  ®£o^^i£xoar(j.v]tTatTO.   Wisdom  I.  14  and  Rom.  VIII.  19  follow.  The  fight  waged 
by  Methodius  against  Origen  presents  itself  as  a  continuation  of  that  conducted  by 
Irenaeus    against    the  Gnostics.     It  dealt  in  part  with  the  same  problems,  and  used 
the  same  arguments  and  proofs.  The  extent  to  which  Origen  hellenised  the  Christian 
tradition    was  in  the  end  as  little  tolerated  in  the  Church  as  the  latitude  taken  by 
the  Gnostics.  But  while  Gnosticism  was  completely  ejected  in  two  or  three  genera 
tions    it  took  much  longer  to  get  rid  of  Origenism.     Therefore,  still  more  of  Ori 
gen's  theology  passed  into  the  "revealed"  system  of  Church  doctrine,  than  of  the 
theology  of  the  Gnostics. 

2  See    Conviv.    III.    6    (p.   18  sq.) :    ravry  yap  TOV  avQpuTrov  <zvefay$ev  6 

y  £/'  XVTOV  xaTa^v<ry  Tyv  sir*  oAsQpca  yeyovvtav  xotTxdixviv,  yTTy<ra<;  T 
yap  (J.y  $1*  £T£pov  vixyQijvai  TOV  vrovypdv  #AA#  Sf  exeivov,  ov  £i}  K&i 
oi7roe,Tv]<rxt;  OCVTOV  TSTVpotvvyxevaei,  OTI  y.v\  'othKwc,  Tyv  dtpxpTixv  hvdtjvott  xati  Tyv 
SVV&TOV  ^v,  ei  (j.y  TTOC^IV  6  avTOt;  exelvot;  av&puTrot;,  £/'  ov  e'ipyTO  TO  "  yy 
f/5  yyv  atTrstev&y^  avtzTrhatrQsis  avshvre  Tyv  tzTrofyae&iv  r^v  ^<'  XVTOV  et$ 
e^svvjvey^evvjv.  C/TTW^,  xaQu$  kv  rut  'AdxfA  TrpJTSpov  TravTSt;  at7roQvyffXOV<Tfvy 
y  7TciA.iv  xxi  ev  TW  xveihytyoTi  XpiirTM  TOV  'A3ap  TTKVTSS  ^woirotybSttriv.  Still 
clearer  is  III.  4,  where  it  is  expressly  denied  that  Adam  is  only  a  type  of  Christ: 
fyspe  y&P  y{J-ti$  tTriffxefyufttdK  vat;  opQado^Mt;  ctvyyxye  TOV  'K^xfj.  £i$  TOV  XpirTov, 
ov  (j.6vov  TVTTOV  ctuTQV  {jyovfjisvoi;  slvoti  xott  eiKOva,  othKot  xai  cdno  TOVTO  Xpio-Tov  xai 
oiliTQv  ysyovevact  dtot  TO  TOV  Trpb  txiuvuv  elt;  OIUTOV  £yxatTtx<7x^4'ai1  ^oyov.  yp/to^s  yap 
TO  7rpctiT6yovcv  TOV  ®sov  xai  TTP&TOV  (3Aa<rTti[t(x.  xai  povoyeves  TVJV  trofyiatv  rfi  Trpwro- 
irhocffTta  xai  vrpuTw  xxi  TTpUTOyovu  TUV  avQpuTrcav  txvQpuTrc*)  xepztrQs'icrav  svyvQpwTryKsvai, 
TOVTO  yap  elvcti  TOV  XpiPTOv,  avQpUTrov  sv  axpaTia  SSOT^TI  xzi  Tehetat  Tre'X'Aypufj.evcv 
xai  ®sbv  sv  ocvQpdaTru  x£%capy(j.£vov  fyv  yap  irpe7ru$e<rTXTOV  TOV  7rp£<r(3vT(z.Tov  TUV 
xtuvuv  xai  TrpuTOV  T&V  ap%ayy£huv,  avQpoaTroii;  /^eAAovra  o-t/vo^/AeTv,  ei$  TOV  Trpetr- 
(2vTaTOv  xai  TrpuTOv  TUV  avQpaTrov  eitroixurQyvat  TOV  'Ada/j..  See  also  III.  7  8  :  Trpo- 
y£yv[4va<rQai  yap  .  .  .  ut;  apa  6  TrpcaTOTrhatTTOG  oix£i(at;  £i$  avTov  a 
Xpi&TOv,  ovx£Ti  TV7ro$  uv  xai  &7T£ixa(T//,a  (j.6vov  Koti  £JXMV  TOV  (j.o 
TOVTO  troQia  y£yovMt;  xat  &6yo$.  $ixyv  yap  vdaToc  o-vyx£paa~&eiq  6 
xxi  Ty  %u%  TOVTO  y£yov£v,  ro7T£p  yv  KVTO  TO  elt;  XJTOV  lyxotToco-x^oiv  axpaTOv 
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This  union  was  conceived  as  a  complete  incorporation  :  "  God 
embraced  and  comprehended  in  man;"  and,  starting  from  this 
incorporation,  the  attempt  was  made  to  explain  redemption  in 
terms  of  a  mystical  realism.  Salvation  was  not  consummated 
in  knowledge  (Gnosis),  but  it  came  to  light,  already  achieved 
for  mankind,  in  the  constitution  of  the  God-man.  l  But  for  this 
very  reason  Methodius  borders,  just  like  Irenaeus,  on  a  mode 
of  thought  which  sees  in  the  incarnation  the  necessary  comple 
tion  of  creation,  and  conceives  the  imperfection  of  the  first  Adam 
to  have  been  natural.  2  Adam,  i.e.,  mankind,  was  before  Christ 
still  in  a  plastic  condition,  capable  of  receiving  any  impression 
and  liable  to  dissolution.  Sin,  which  had  exclusively  an  external 
source,  had  therefore  an  easy  task  ;  humanity  was  first  consolidated 
in  Christ.  In  this  way  freedom  is  retained,  but  we  easily  see 
that  Origen's  idea  of  sin  was  more  profound  than  that  of 
Methodius.  A  The  fantastic  realism  of  the  latter's  view  is  carried 
out  in  his  speculations  on  the  transference  of  salvation  from 

1  Yet  see,  under,  the  new  turn  given  to  the  speculation. 

2  S.    Conviv.    III.     5:    £r<    yxp    Tryhovpyov/ifvov  rov  'ASxfi.,  u$  strnv  eiTrelv,'  xxi 


rvjxrov  'ovrx  roii  vdxpvi,  xxi  (tydsTru  (pQxtrxvrx  ciixyv  oo-rpxxov  ry  x^Oxpyix  xpxrxiu- 
Qyjvxi  xxi  TrxyiuQyvoti.,  vdup  ao-Trsp  xxrotteifto(j.evvi  xxi  xxtrxprx^ovcrx  SieAvrev  xvrb 
v,  xfj,xprix.  dtb  dy  7rxA.iv  txvuQev  xvxdevuv  xxi  TryhoTrAxerruv  rbv  xvrbv  eit;  n^v  6 
&e6$  ev  ry  TTxpQevixy  xpxrxtucrxG  Trpurov  xxi  TryZxs  [j.^Tptx  naei  <rvvsvai<rxt;  x.otl 
crvyxepxrxt;  ru  Aoyw,  XT^KTOV  xxi  xSpxixrrov  e^vtyxyev  eit;  rov  /3/ov,  i'va  py  TTX^IV 
roti;  rvjs  $Qopx$  e|w3ev  £7rixhvcrQ£i$  {ev'txcnv^  ryxsdovx  yevvycrxs  $ix7T£<ry.  Methodius, 
like  Irenaeus,  gave  much  study  to  Paul's  Epistles,  because  they  were  especially 
quoted  by  Origen  and  his  school  (see  ch.  51  fin.,  p.  90);  on  the  difficulties  which 
he  felt  see  De  resurr.  26,  p.  77;  38,  p.  83. 

3  The  expositions  of  concupiscence,  sin,  and  death,  are  distinguished  very 
strongly  from  those  of  Origen.  (For  death  as  means  of  salvation  see  De  resurr. 
23,  49).  They  resemble  the  discussions  of  Irenaeus,  only  Methodius  maintains  —  a 
sign  of  the  times  —  that  sinlessness  is  impossible  even  to  the  Christian.  See  De 
resurr.  22  (I.,  p.  75)  :  ^WVTCS  yxp  '£ri  rov  0-uiJ.xrot;  Trpb  rov  reQvy$-£o-Qxi  rv^yv  xvxyxi^ 
xxi  ryv  KftxpTiXv,  'svdov  rctc,  pi'%x$  xvrys  kv  vj/-t7v  X7roxpv7rrov<rxv,  el  xxi  e|«3ev  ro;j.xi$ 
rxlt;  XTTO  ruv  tru$>povi<rf4cijv  xxi  ruv  vovQerytrswv  xveo-rehhero,  eirsi  ovx  ocv  fj.erx  rb 
Qcantrftyvxi  <rvvepxivev  xdixslv,  xre  7rxvrx7rx<riv  eihixpivu$  xtyyp*i[j,£vy$  xty*  yfj.uv  ryt; 
ctiJ,xpri'x$'  vvv  ds  xxi  fj.£rx  rb  7ri<rr£va-xi  xxi  ETTI  rb  vdup  eA9e7v  rov  xyvitr^ov  TroA- 
A«x/c  £v  xpxprixiG  'ovret;  tvftrxJfUfac  ov$£is  yxp  oVrwt;  otpxprixc,  kxrbt;  elvxi  exvrbv 
xxv%y<r£TXij  tut;  (j.^s  xxv  £vQvfjt.yQyvxi  rb  trvvohov  'dhcas  ryv  xSixtxv.  To  this  concep 
tion  corresponds  the  view  of  Methodius  that  Christianity  is  a  cultus  of  mysteries, 
in  which  consecration  is  unceasingly  bestowed  on  the  reteiovpfvoi.  Methodius 
also  referred  Rom.  VII.  18  f.  to  those  born  again. 
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Christ  to  individuals.  The  deep  sleep  of  the  Protoplast  is  paral 
leled  in  the  second  Adam  by  the  sleep  of  death.  Now  as  Eve 
was  formed  from,  and  was  part  of  the  being  of  sleeping  Adam, 
so  the  Holy  Spirit  issued  from  Christ  lying  in  the  sleep  of  death, 
and  was  part  of  his  being ;  l  and  from  him  the  Church  was 
fashioned.  "The  Apostle  has  excellently  applied  the  history  of 
"Adam  to  Christ.  So  we  will  require  to  say  with  him  that  the 
"  Church  is  of  the  bone  and  flesh  of  Christ,  since  for  her  sake 
"the  Logos  left  the  Heavenly  Father,  and  came  down  that  he 
"might  cleave  to  his  spouse;  and  he  fell  asleep  unconscious 
"of  suffering,  dying  voluntarily  for  her,  that  he  might  present 
"  the  Church  to  himself  glorious  and  faultless,  after  he  had  purified 
"her  by  the  bath;  so  that  she  might  receive  the  spiritual  and 
"  blessed  seed,  which  he  himself,  instilling  and  implanting,  scatters 
"into  the  depths  of  the  Spirit,  whom  the  Church  receives  and, 
"  fashioning,  develops  like  a  spcuse,  that  she  may  bear  and 
"rear  virtue.  For  in  this  way  the  word  is  also  excellently  ful- 
"  filled  '  Grow  and  increase ' ;  since  the  Church  increases  daily 
"in  greatness,  beauty,  and  extent;  because  the  Logos  dwells 
"  with  her,  and  holds  communion  with  her,  and  he  even  now 
"descends  to  us,  and  in  remembrance  (Anamnesis)  of  his  suffering 
"(continually)  dies  to  himself.  For  not  otherwise  could  the 
"  Church  continually  conceive  believers  in  her  womb,  and  bear 
"them  anew  through  the  bath  of  regeneration,  unless  Christ 
"were  repeatedly  to  die,  emptying  himself  for  the  sake  of  each 
"  individual,  in  order  to  find  acceptance  by  means  of  his  sufferings 
"continuing  and  completing  themselves;  unless,  descending  from 
"  heaven,  and  united  with  his  spouse,  the  Church,  he  imparted 
"  from  his  own  side  a  certain  power,  that  all  who  are  edified 
"in  him  should  attain  growth,  those,  namely,  who,  born  again 
"  through  baptism,  have  received  flesh  of  his  flesh,  bone  of  his 

1  The  allegory  receives  another  version  Opp.  I.,  p.  119:  M  we,  otpot  at  r pelt; 
etvrcu  ruv  Trpoytivuv  xetyxAxi  TTXITVIG  rye,  xvQpa7r6r^ro^  cpoovtrioi  uTroa-Txtreit;  KXT' 
sixovx  rtvx,  u$  xxi  MeflcJ/w  $oxe7 — the  passage  occurs  in  Anastasius  Sin.  ap.  Mai, 
Script.  Vet.  N.  Coll.  IX.  p.  619 — TVTTIXUG  yeyovx&i  rv\$  a.y -101$  xxi  6(j.oov!riov  rpix- 
$0$,  rov  (Ji.lv  uvxtriov  xxi  xysvvyrov  'A^«/z  TVTTOV  xxi  £ix6vx  %%ovro<;  rov  xvxiriov 

XXI      TTXVrOaV     xlriOV     'TTXVTOXpxrOpOS      ®£OV      XXI     7TKTp6$,     TOV      $£    'ysVV^TOV    V/OV    OIVTOV 

TTpodtx'ypxQovTot;    TOV    ysvvyrov    vfov  KXi  -Aoyov  rov  ®sov.  r?fs  §e  e 
<ryfj.otivov<rvjc,  ryv  rov  ctyisv  TTVSV {JLotroc,  exKopevryv 
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"  bone,  i.e,,  of  his  holiness  and  glory.  He,  however,  who  calls 
"bone  and  flesh  wisdom  and  virtue,  speaks  truly;  but  the  side 
"is  the  Spirit  of  truth,  the  Paraclete,  from  whom  the  enlightened 
"  receiving  their  portion  are  born  again,  in  a  worthy  manner,  to 
**  immortality.  But  no  one  can  participate  in  the  Holy  Spirit, 
"and  be  accounted  a  member  of  Christ,  unless  the  Logos  has 
"  first  descended  upon  him,  and,  falling  asleep,  has  *  emptied ' 
"  himself,  that  he,  rising  again  and  rejuvenated,  along  with  him 
"  who  fell  asleep  for  his  sake,  and  re-fashioned  in  his  own 
"person,  may  participate  in  the  Holy  Spirit.  For  the  side  (TrXsvpa) 
"  of  the  Logos  is  really  the  spirit  of  truth,  the  seven-formed 
"of  the  prophet,  from  whom  God,  in  accordance  with  the  self- 
"  sacrifice  of  Christ,  that  is,  the  incarnation  and  suffering  of  Christ, 
"  takes  away  something,  and  fashions  for  him  his  spouse,  in 
"other  words,  souls  fit  for  him  and  prepared  like  a  bride."1 
Methodius  accordingly,  starts  in  his  speculations  from  Adam  and 
Eve  as  the  real  types  of  Christ  and  the  Church ;  but  he  then 
varies  this,  holding  that  the  individual  soul  rather  must  become 
the  bride  of  Christ,  and  that  for  each  the  descent  of  the  Logos 
from  heaven  and  his  death  must  be  repeated — mysteriously  and 
in  the  heart  of  the  believer. 

This  variation  became,  and  precisely  through  the  instrumentality 
of  Methodius,  of  eminent  importance  in  the  history  of  dogma.2 
We  would  not  have  had  in  the  third  century  all  the  premises 
from  which  Catholic  Christianity  was  developed  in  the  following 
centuries,  unless  this  speculation  had  been  brought  forward,  or, 
been  given  a  .central  place,  by  a  Christian  theologian  of  the 
earlier  period.  It  marks  nothing  less  than  the  tapering  of  the 
realistic  doctrinal  system  of  the  Church  into  the  subjectivity  of 
monkish  mysticism.  For  to  Methodius,  the  history  of  the  Logos- 
Christ,  as  maintained  by  faith,  was  only  the  general  background 
of  an  inner  history,  which  required  to  repeat  itself  in  each  be 
liever:  the  Logos  had  to  descend  from  heaven,  suffer,  die,  and 

1  Conviv.  III.  8. 

2  It  was  not  altogether  absent  in  earlier  times,  and  on  this  see  ch.  V.  §  2.    As 
we  have  remarked  above,  individualism  in  this  extreme  form  occurs  also  in  Origen; 
see,   e.g.,   "De  orat."  17.:  "He  who  has  perceived  the  beauty  of  the  bride  whom 
the  Son  of  God  loves  as  bridegroom,  namely,  the  soul." 
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rise  again  for  him.  Nay,  Methodius  already  formulated  his  view 
to  the  effect  that  every  believer  must,  through  participation  in 
Christ,  be  born  as  a  Christ.  l  The  background  was,  however, 
not  a  matter  of  indifference,  seeing  that  what  took  place  in  the 
individual  must  have  first  taken  place  in  the  Church.  The  Church, 
accordingly,  was  to  be  revered  as  mother,  by  the  individual 
soul  which  was  to  become  the  bride  of  Christ.  In  a  word :  here 
we  have  the  theological  speculation  of  the  future  monachism 
of  the  Church,  and  we  see  why  it  could  not  but  pair  with  the 
loftiest  obedience,  and  greatest  devotion  to  the  Church. 

But  the  evidence  that  we  have  really  here  the  fundamental 
features  of  the  monkish  mysticism  of  the  Church,  is  contained 
in  the  correct  perception  of  the  final  object  of  the  work  from 
which  the  above  details  are  taken.  The  whole  writing  seeks  to 
represent  the  state  of  virginity  as  the  condition  of  Christlikeness 
(I.  5,  p.  13).  Everything  is  directed  to  this  end;  yet  marriage 
is  not  forbidden,  but  is  admitted  to  possess  a  mystery  of  its 
own.  Unstained  virginity  is  ranked  high  above  the  married 
state;  towards  it  all  Christians  must  strive;  it  is  the  perfectly 
Christian  life  itself.  Yet  Methodius  succeeds  in  maintaining, 
beside  it,  marriage  and  sin-stained  birth  from  the  flesh  (II.  i  sq.). 
He  had  already  arrived  at  the  position  of  Catholic  monasticism; 
the  body  belonging  to  the  soul  that  would  be  the  bride  of 
Christ  must  remain  virgin.  The  proper  result  of  the  work  of 
Christ  is  represented  in  the  state  of  virginity  of  the  believers 
who  still  walk  upon  earth,  and  it  is  the  bloom  of  imperishable- 
ness  :  kt  Exceedingly  great  and  wonderful  and  glorious  is  virginity, 
"  and  to  speak  plainly,  following  Holy  Scripture,  this  most  noble 

1  Conviv.  VIII.  8:  'Eyai  yap  TOV  expa-svas  (Apoc.  XII.  I  f.)  ratvry  ysvvxv  sipy- 
<rdctt  vo(j.i%u  TJJV  SKx^a-iatv,  STrsidy  Tovt;  %acpatKrypiz$  Koti  ryv  sxrvTrcatriv  xcet  rifv 
dcppsvuTTiotv  TOV  Xptrrov  7Tpo<7^oiiJi,(3ixvovffiv  01  <pct}T(^6/j.svoi,  rif£  x#9'  o/jioiutrtv  (j,op<pys 
sv  ctvTois  SKTVTrovpevtis  TOV  Aoyov  x«;  sv  adroit;  yevvu/j.evyQ  xotrot  ryv  axpifiy  yvu<riv 
KOit  TrtrTtv  ua-rs  sv  sxata-rai  ysvvxtrbctt  rov  Xpia-Tov  voyrut;-  xatt  $icc  rovro  y  e 
(T'xctp'ySi  KOti  u$iv£t,  /j.e%p(7rep  civ  6  Xpurrot;  sv  yfAtv  (j-optyuSy  ysvvyftsit;,  O'T<W£  e 
ruv  uytctiv  rut  psrsxeiv  Xpia-rov  Xpi(rrot;  ysvvyQy,  x<*05  "ov  Acycv  xoci  sv  nvt 
Qepsrai  "  //if  ai^^trSs  ruv  Xpttrruv  fj.ov  "  ofovs i  Xpirruv  ysyovoruv  ruv  xotrot  (J.STOV- 

<7lCtV     TOV      TTVSV^OtTO^     S\C,    XpKTTOV    j3f/3<ajTT«7jOC£Vft)V,    (TV (J.@Othh.OV<Ty$    SVTOtvSiX    TV)V    SV    TUI 

A^y«  Tpecvutrtv  XVTUV  KM  (j.sTOi(ji.6f^(a<riv  TVIS  sxxhyirfo«;.  Even  Tertullian  teaches 
(De  pud.  22)  that  the  martyr  who  does  what  Christ  did,  and  lives  in  Christ,  is 
Christ. 
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•"and  fair  practice  is  alone  the  ripe  result,  the  flower  and  first 
"  fruits  of  incorruption,  and  therefore  the  Lord  promises  to  admit 
"  those  who  have  preserved  their  virginity  into  the  kingdom  of 
*'  heaven  .  .  .  for  we  must  understand  that  virginity,  while  walking 
"  upon  the  earth,  reaches  the  heavens  "  :  [teyuhy  riq  £<TTIV 


TO   ovxp  Tyt;  9ot$  xx    TO 

TOUTO    TO  apifTov  KXI 

(AOVOV     TWy%XV£l,    K<%}    $ltZ    TXVTtXi  K%}    0 

TUV  oupxv&v  TOV 

.  .  ,  v&pQevl&v    yocp    (Buivsiv    ^sv    ITT}    yys,    STTI^KVSIV  !>e  TUV 
oupxv&v  WYITSOV  (Conv.   I.    I,  p.    n). 

Methodius  started  from  other  premises  than  the  school  of 
Origen,  and  bitterly  opposed  the  latter,  but  in  the  end  he  came 
to  the  same  practical  result  —  witness  the  followers  ofHieracas. 
Their  speculations  also  led  to  the  depreciation  of  the  objective 
redemption,  and  to  monachism.  But  the  concrete  forms  were 
very  different.  In  Origen  himself  and  his  earliest  disciples  the 
Church  was  by  no  means  really  the  mother,  or,  if  it  were,  it 
was  in  a  wholly  different  sense  from  that  of  Methodius.  Ascet 
icism  and  in  particular  virginity  were  not  in  themselves  valuable, 
an  end  in  themselves,  but  means  to  the  >end.  Finally,  Gnosis 
(knowledge)  was  different  from  Pistis  (faith),  and  the  ideal  was 
the  perfect  Gnostic,  who  is  freed  from  all  that  is  alien  and 
fleeting,  and  lives  in  the  eternal  and  abiding.  Methodius'  teaching 
was  different.  Pistis  and  Gnosis  were  related  to  each  other  as 
theme  and  exposition  :  there  is  only  one  truth,  which  is  the 
same  for  all  ;  but  on  the  soil  of  the  Church  there  is  room  for 
the  state  of  virginity,  which  is  the  goal  of  the  incarnation,  though 
all  may  not  yet  reach  it.  The  important  and  momentous 
achievement  of  Methodius  *  consisted  in  subordinating  a  realistic 
Church  theology,  which  yet  was  not  destitute  of  a  speculative 
phase,  and  even  made  a  moderate  use  of  the  allegorical  method, 

1  The  theology  of  Methodius  was  in  the  Eastern  Church,  like  Tertullian's  in 
the  West,  a  prophecy  of  the  future.  His  method  of  combining  tradition  and 
speculation  was  not  quite  attained  even  by  the  Cappadocians  in  the  4th  century. 
Men  like  Cyril  of  Alexandria  were  the  first  to  resemble  him.  In  Methodius  we 
have  already  the  final  stage  of  Greek  theology. 
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to  the  practical  object  of  securing  virginity,  a  life  in  which  God 
and  Christ  were  imitated,  (Conv.  I.  5,  p.  13:  to  imitate  God 
is  to  escape  from  corruption  [ofAoluffig  ®fw  QQopag  x 
Christ  is  not  only  arch-shepherd  and  arch-prophet  [<x 
<zp%i7rpo$yTy<;},  but  also  archetypal  virgin  [&p%i7r&p$evog]).  This 
doctrine,  as  well  as  the  practical  attitude  of  Hieracas,  and  many 
other  features,  as,  e.g.,  the  considerably  earlier  Pseudo-Clementine 
epistles  "De  virginitate,"  prove  that  the  great  aspiration  of 
the  time  in  the  East  was  towards  monachism,  and  Methodius 
succeeded  in  uniting  this  with  a  Church  theology.  In  spite  of  his 
polemic  against  Origen  he  did  not  despise  those  phases  of  the 
latter's  theology,  which  were  at  all  compatible  with  the  traditional 
comprehension  of  religious  doctrine.  Thus  he  accepted  the 
doctrine  of  the  Logos  implicitly  in  the  form  given  to  it  by 
Origen's  school,  without,  of  course,  entangling  himself  in  the 
disputed  terminology  (see,  e.g.,  De  creat.  n,  p.  102);  so  far  as 
I  know,  he  made  no  express  defence  of  Chiliasm,  in  spite  of  the 
high  value  he  put  on  the  Apocalypse.  He  is  even  said  by 
Socrates  (H.  E.  VI.  13)  to  have  admired  Origen,  in  one  of  his 
latest  writings,  "a  sort  of  recantation"  (u$  ex  Truktvcpdias).  How 
ever  that  may  be,  the  future  belonged  not  to  Origen,  nor  to 
the  scientific  religion  that  soared  above  faith,  but  to  compromises, 
such  as  those,  stamped  with  monachism,  which  Methodius 
concluded,  to  the  combination  of  realistic  and  speculative  elements, 
of  the  objectivity  of  the  Church  and  the  mysticism  of  the 
monks.  °  The  great  fight  in  the  next  decades  was  undoubtedly 
to  be  fought  out  between  two  forms  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Logos;  the  one,  that  of  Lucian  the  martyr  and  his  school, 
which  had  adopted  elements  distinctive  of  Adoptianism,  and  the 
other,  professed  by  Alexander  of  Alexandria  and  the  Western 
theologians,  which  with  Sabellianism  held  fast  the  unity  of  the 
divine  nature.  But,  in  the  case  of  the  majority  of  Eastern 

1  See  Funk,  Patr.  App.  Opp.  II.,  pp.  I — 27,  and  Harnack,  Sitzungsberichte  d. 
Preuss.  Akad.  d.  Wissensch.  1891,  p.  361  ff. 

*  On  the  authority  of  Methodius  in  later  times,  see  the  Testimonia  Veterum  in 
Jahn,  1.  c.  I.,  p.  6  sq.  The  defence  of  Origen  against  Methodius  by  Pamphilus  and 
Eusebius  has  unfortunately  been  preserved  only  to  a  very  small  extent.  See  Routh, 
Reliq.  S.  IV.,  p.  339  sq. 
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Christians  in  the  4th  century,  the  background  or  basis  of  these 
opposite  views  was  formed,  not  by  a  theology  purely  Origenist, 
but  by  one  of  compromise,  which  had  resulted  from  a  combina 
tion  of  the  former  with  the  popular  idea  of  the  rules  of  faith, 
and  which  sought  its  goal,  not  in  an  absolute  knowledge  and 
the  calm  confidence  of  the  pious  sage,  but  in  virginity,  ecclesias- 
ticism,  and  a  mystical  deification.  Men  like  Methodius  became 
of  the  highest  consequence  in  the  development  of  this  theological 
genus,  which,  indeed,  could  not  but  gain  the  upper  hand  more 
and  more,  from  the  elemental  force  of  factors  existent  in  the 
Church.1 

But  while  as  regards  Origen's  theology  reservations  may  have 
gradually  grown  stronger  and  more  numerous  in  the  course  of 
the  next  decades,  theological  speculation  aimed  in  the  East, 
from  about  250 — 320,  at  a  result  than  which  nothing  grander 
or  more  assured  could  be  imagined.  In  the  West  the  old,  short, 
Creed  was  retained,  and,  except  in  one  case,  "  the  Christological 
conflicts  did  not  induce  men  to  change  it.  But  in  the  leading 
Churches  of  the  East,  and  during  the  given  period,  the  Creeds 
were  expanded  by  theological  additions,  3  and  thus  exegetical  and 
speculative  theology  was  introduced  into  the  Apostolic  faith 
itself. 4  Thus,  in  the  Catholic  Churches  of  the  East,  this 

1  It    is    instructive    to    notice    how    Athanasius  has  silently  and  calmly  shelved 
those    doctrines   of  Origen  which  did  not  harmonise  with  the  wording  of  the  rule 
of  faith,  or  allegorised  facts  whose  artificial  interpretation  had  ceased  to  be  tolerated. 

2  See  above,  p.  75. 

3  It  is  possible,  and  indeed  probable,  that  Creeds  were  then  set  up  for  the  first 
time  in  many  Churches.    The  history  of  the  rise  of  Creeds — further  than  the  Bap 
tismal  formula — in  the  East  is  wholly  obscure.  Of  course  there  always  were  detailed 
Christological    formulas,    but    the    question   is  whether  they  were  inserted  into  the 
Baptismal  formula. 

4  It    has  been  already  pointed  out  on  p.  48,  note  I,  that  the   Biblical  character 
of  some  of  those  additions  cannot  be  used  against  their  being  regarded  as  theolo 
gical    and  philosophical  formulas.     The    theology  of  Origen — witness  his  letter  to 
Gregory — was    throughout    exegetical    and    speculative  j    therefore    the  reception  of 
certain  Biblical  predicates  of  Christ  into  the  Creeds   meant  a  desire  to  legitimise  the 
speculation  which  clung  to  them  as  Apostolic.  The  Churches,  however,  by  setting 
up    theological  Creeds  only  repeated  a  development  in  which  they  had  been  anti 
cipated    about    1 20    years    before    by  the  "Gnostics."  The  latter  had  theologically 
worked  out  Creeds  as  early  as  in  the  second  century.   Tertullian,  it  is  true,  says  of 
the    Valentinians    (adv.  Valent.    I.)    "communem    fidcm  affirmant"  i.e.,  they  adapt 
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theology  was  for  ever  fused  with  the  faith  itself.  A  striking 
example  has  been  already  quoted;  those  six  Bishops  who 
wrote  against  Paul  of  Samosata  in  the  seventh  decade  of  the 
third  century,  submitted  a  Rule  of  Faith,  which  had  been  elabor 
ated  philosophically  and  theologically,  as  the  faith  handed  down 

themselves  to  the  common  faith;  but  he  himself  relates  (De  carne,  205  see  Iren.  I.  7,2) 
that  they  preferred  "£<a  Map  tots"  to  "ex  Map/«s";  in  other  words,  of  these  two 
prepositions,  which  were  still  used  without  question  even  in  Justin's  time,  they,  on 
theological  grounds,  admitted  only  the  one.  So  also  they  said  "Resurrection  from 
the  dead  "  instead  of  "  of  the  body."  Irenaeus  as  well  as  Tertullian  has  spoken  of 
the  "  blasphemous "  regula  of  the  Gnostics  and  Marcionites  which  were  always 
being  changed  (Iren.  I.  21  5,  III.  n  3,  I.  31  3;  II  praef.;  II.  19  8,  III.  16,  i,  5; 
Tertull.,  De  praescr.  42;  Adv.  Valent.  4;  Adv.  Marc.  I.  i,  IV.  5,  IV.  17).  We  can 
still  partly  reconstruct  these  "  Rules "  from  the  Philosoph.  and  the  Syntagma  of 
Hippolytus  (see  esp.  the  regula  of  Apelles  in  Epiphan.  H.  XLIV.  2).  They  have 
mutatis  mutandis  the  most  striking  similarity  to  the  oriental  confessions  of  faith 
published  since  the  end  of  the  third  century ;  compare,  e.g.,  the  Creed,  given  under, 
of  Gregorius  Thaumaturgus  with  the  Gnostic  rules  of  faith  which  Hippolytus  had 
before  him  in  the  Philosoph.  There  is,  further,  a  striking  affinity  between  them  in 
the  fact  that  the  ancient  Gnostics  already  appealed  in  support  of  their  regula  to 
secret  tradition,  be  it  of  one  of  the  Apostles  or  all,  yet  without  renouncing  the 
attestation  of  these  rules  by  Holy  Scripture  through  the  spiritual  (pneumatic)  method 
of  Exegesis.  Precisely  the  same  thing  took  place  in  the  Eastern  Churches  of  the 
next  age.  For  the  tenor  and  phrasing  of  the  new  Creeds  which  seemed  to  be 
necessary,  the  appeal  to  Holy  Scripture  was  even  here  insufficient,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  resort  to  special  revelations,  as  in  the  case  alluded  to,  p.  115,  note  3, 
or  to  a  7rap<z$o<ri(;  otypctfyoc,  of  the  Church.  That  the  new  theology  and  Christology 
had  found  their  way  into  the  psalms  sung  in  the  Church,  can  be  seen  from  the 
Synodal  document  on  Paul  of  Samosata  (Euseb.  VII.  30,  n),  where  it  is  said  of 
the  Bishop:  vJ/aA/uoi>$  rov$  jj.lv  sts  rov  xvptov  vutcav  'I.  Xp.  7rav<ra<;  ut;  $y  veurepovt; 
xoti  veurepcav  av$puv  a-vyypa/jii^ar^^  i.e.^  Paul  set  aside  those  Church  songs  which 
contained  the  philosophical  or  Alexandrian  christology.  In  this  respect  also  the 
Church  followed  the  Gnostics:  compare  in  the  period  immediately  following,  the 
songs  of  Arius,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  orthodox  hymns  on  the  other;  for  we 
know  of  Marcionite,  Valentinian,  and  Bardesanian  psalms  and  hymns.  (See  the  close 
of  the  Muratorian  Fragment,  further  my  investigations  in  the  Ztschr.  f.  wissensch. 
Theol.,  1876,  p.  109  ff.;  Tertull.,  De  Carne  Chr.  17  ;  Hippol.,  Philos.  VI.  37;  the 
psalms  of  Bardesanes  in  Ephraim  ;  the  Gnostic  hymns  in  the  Acts  of  John  and 
Thomas,  in  the  Pistis  Sophise,  etc.).  It  is  self-evident  that  these  psalms  contained 
the  characteristic  theology  of  the  Gnostics;  this  also  appears  from  the  fragments 
that  have  been  preserved,  and  is  very  clearly  confirmed  by  Tertullian,  who  says  of 
Alexander  the  Valentinian  (I.e.):  ^  sedremisso  Alexandra  cum  suis  syllogismis,  etiam 
cum  Psalmis  Valentini^  quos  magna  impudentia^  quasi  idonei  alicuius  auctoris 
interserit"  The  scholastic  form  of  the  Church  was  more  and  more  complete  in 
the  East  in  the  second  half  of  the  third  century,  after  one  school,  that  of  the 
Alexandrian  Catechists,  had  finally  succeeded  in  partly  insinuating  its  teaching  into 
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in  the  holy  Catholic  Church,  from  the  Apostles  1  But  we  possess 
numerous  other  proofs.  Gregory  of  Nyssa  tells  us  that  from  the 
days  of  Gregory  Thaumaturgus  till  his  own,  the  Creed  of  the 
latter  formed  the  foundation  of  the  instruction  given  to  catechu 
mens  in  Neo-Caesarea.  But  this  Creed  2  was  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  compendium  of  Origen's  theology, 3  which,  here, 

the  Church.  Where  Valentine  Basilides,  etc,,  had  absolutely  failed,  and  Bardesanes 
partly  succeeded,  the  School  of  Origen  had  been  almost  entirely  successful.  It  is 
very  characteristic  that  the  ecclesiastical  parties  which  opposed  each  other  in  the 
third  century  applied  the  term  "school"  (StSxo-xxheltov)  as  an  opprobrious  epithet 
to  their  antagonists.  This  term  was  meant  to  signify  a  communion  which  rested 
cm  a  merely  human,  instead  of  a  revealed  doctrine.  But  the  Church  nearly  approx 
imated,  in  respect  of  doctrine,  to  the  form  of  the  philosophic  schools,  at  the 
moment  when  her  powerful  organisation  destroyed  every  analogy  with  them,  and 
when  the  possession  of  the  two  Testaments  marked  her  off  definitely  from  them. 
Much  might  be  said  on  "schola"'  and  "ecclesia";  a  good  beginning  has  been 
made  by  Lange,  Haus  und  Halle,  1885,  p.  288  ff.  See  also  v.  Wilamowitz-Molleu- 
dorff,  "Die  rechtliche  Stellung  der  Philosophenschulen,"  1881. 

1  See  also  the  document  in  Eusebius,  H.  E.  VIII.  30,  6,  where  it  is  said  of  Paul: 
xTToa-Txt;  TOV  xxvdvo$  STTI  xipSvsha  xxi   voQx,  $i$xy/j,XTX  [j.£T£Ay Ai/5ev. 

2  Caspar!,  1.  c.  IV.,  p.   10.  27.  Hahn,  §   114. 

3  It    runs:    Eit;    @ec£,    TTXTyp    hoyov  ^uvTOt;,  arotyixt;  v<$e<TTu<ry$  xxi  $vvx/j.ew$  xxi 
%xpxxTypoc;    et&fov,    Teheiot;    reteiov    yevv^TCap,     irxTyp    viov    /Aovoyevovs,    EJt;  xupiot;, 
(JLQVO$  ex  (jLovov,  ®£o$  ex  0foi7,  %xpxxTyp  xxi  sixuv  rv\c,  QeoTyTos,  hoyot;  evepyot;,  tro^i'x 
Ty$    TUV    o'Awv    <rv<TTKyecat;    Trepiexnxy    xxi    civvx/ns    rv\$  oAjf?  xritreui;  Troiyrtxy,  vidt; 
aAyQivdi;  <zhyQivcv  Trocrpot;,  txopxroi;  txoparov  xoti  <z$Q<zpToi;  tz^QapTOv  xxi  X^UVXTCI;  Jt^a- 
VXTOV  xxi  at'$io$  xiSiov.   Kay  "ev  TTVSV/J.X  xyiov,  sx  ®sov   rtjv  vTrxfeiv   e%ov   xxi   ^;'  viov 
T£<£JJI/O<;    [5^Aa5»f  role,  xvQpuTTGH;],  eixuv  TOV  viov,  rehei'ov  reAe/a,  %uij  ^uvruv  xln'x, 
\Kyyy  xyix]   xyioryt;  xyix<rfj.ov  %cpyyot;,  sv  Si  tyxvepovrxi   ®eos  6  Trxryp  6  STTI  TTXVTUV 
xxi    ev    TTxTt,    xxt    0co?    6  vtot;     6    Six  Trxvruv-Tptxt;  retetx,  $6£y  xxi  oitiioTyri  xxi 
Pxtrihsfx  (j.y   pepi^ofjievy  (j.yc>£  X7rxhhorpiovij.evy.  Ovre  cvv  XTHTTOV  TI  y  Sovhov  ev  ry 
rpixdi,    ovre  eireia-xxTCv,   we,  Tcporepov  \JL.\V  ov%  V7rxp%ov,  LVrepov  $e  STrsiare^ov  ovre 
yxp     eve  fairs    TTOTS  vide;    Trxrpi    ovre    VIM    TTVSVIJ.X,  aAA'  xrpeTTTOt;  xxt  avaAAo/cyroc  ^ 
XVTVI  rpixi;  xef.  It  ought  to  be  distinctly  noticed  that  the  genuineness  of  this  Creed 
is,    in    spite    of   Caspari's    brilliant    defence,    not  raised  above  all  doubt.     But  the 
external    and    internal    evidence    in    support    of    its    authenticity  seem  to  me  over 
whelming.     According    to    Gregory  of  Nyssa  it  was  said  to  have  been  revealed  to 
Gregory     Thaumaturgus    immediately    before    entering    on    his    Bishopric,    by    the 
Virgin    Mary  and  the  Apostle  John.  If  this  legend  is  old,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
show  it  is  not,  then  we  may  regard  it  as  proving  that  this  confession  of  faith  could 
only  be  introduced  into  the  Church  by  the  use  of  extraordinary  means.  The  abstract, 
unbiblical  character  of  the  Creed  is  noteworthy  5  it  is  admirably  suited  to  a  follower  of 
Origen  like  Gregory;  but  it  is  less  suited  to  a  post-Nicene  Bishop.  Origen  himself 
would  hardly  have  approved  of  so  unbiblical  a  Creed.  It  points  to  a  time  in  which 
there    was  imminent  danger  of  theological  speculation  relaxing  its  connection  with 
the  Books  of  Revelation. 
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was  thus  introduced  into  the  faith  and  instruction  of  the 
Church.  Further,  it  is  clear  from  the  letter  of  Alexander  of 
Alexandria  to  Alexander  of  Constantinople,  that  the  Church  of 
Alexandria  possessed  at  that  time  a  Creed  which  had  been 
elaborated  theologically.  l  After  the  Bishop  has  quoted  extensive 
portions  of  it,  which  he  describes  as  "  the  whole  pious  Apostolic 
doctrine "  (TTUVX,  v\  XTroffTOfaxtj  evtrsfivis  £o'£#),  he  closes  with  the 
words  "  these  things  we  teach  and  preach,  that  is  the  Apostolic 
dogmas  of  the  Church "  (T#DT#  £/£#(7>ccpt£j/,  r#Dr#  KypvTTOftsv, 
TO&T&  rye  sjuthya'iaG  rx  xTrovToXiKx  $dyf&&T&).  But  these  dogmas 
belong  to  Origen's  theology.  Finally,  we  perceive  from  the 
Nicene  transactions,  that  many  Churches  then  possessed  Creeds, 
which  contained  the  Biblical  theological  formulas  of  Origen. 
We  may  assert  this  decidedly  of  the  Churches  of  Caesarea, 
Jerusalem,  and  Antioch. "  The  entire  undertaking  of  the  Fathers 

1  See    Theodoret,   H.  E.  I.  45  Hahn,  I.e.,  §  65:    nio-revopev,  we,  ry  xTroa-ro^ixy 
£xxhy<riqi     Soxet,    ei$    fj.6vov    xyevvyrov    TTOtrspX,    ov$£vx    rov    eJvxi    ocvr&    rbv    x'triov 
e%ovrx .  .  .    xxi  eii;  evx  xvpiov  'lycrovv  Xpicrrov,  rbv  vtbv  rov  ®eov  rbv  povoyevvj,  yev- 
vvjbevrx  ovx  ex.  rov  py  '6vro$,  #AA'  ex  rov  'ovrot;  Trxrpot;  .  .  .  irpb$  $e  ry  evo-sfieU  ravry 
Kept  iracrpbi;  xatl  vfov  $6%y,  Kotbiac,  •fj/J.xt;  ott  ftsiou  ypafyoti  $t$<x<rxovo'iv,  ^v  Trvevfict  aytov 
6/j,oho'yov(jiev,    rb    xoctvio-av    rov$  re  ry$  ixa.hotioi$  dtatQyxyt;  xyiovt;  xvQpuTrovt;  xcci  rovt; 
TV\C,    xwnotTi^ova-yt;    xattvyi;  Trottdevrett;  deiovt;.  (j.ixv  xott  povviv  xaQoAixyv,  ryv  txTroa-ro- 
A<x*jv  exKhy<ri'otv,  cexotQotiperov  (j.yv  xei,  xxv  7ra$  o  x6r(J,OG  ctvry  TroA.efJ.e'iv  Povhsvyrai  .  .  . 
Msrct    rovruv    ryv    ex  vexpcSv  tivsctrrottriv  diiapsv,  fa  K7rcip%y  ysyovev  6  xvpios  yfj.uy 
'I.    Xp.,    a-£(j.<z    tyopea-oct;    othybut;    xai  ov  3oxy<rei  ex  rijt;  Qeoroxov  (one  of  the  earliest 
passages,  of  which  we  are  certain,  for  this  expression;  yet  it  was  probably  already 
used  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century ;  a  treatise  was  also  written  ire pt  T*J $  6eoro- 
xov  by  Pierius)  Matpiats,  e^t  o-vvreteia.  r&v  uiuvuv,  els  txQeryeriv  apaprizse  Tfi^jL^troc.^. 
rta    yevet    ruv    avOpuTTUV)    o-ratvpcaQsii;    xati  oiKobotviav,  aAA'  ov  $iot  rxvrot  TY\$  eatvrov 
deoryrot;    yrrcov  yeyevyfASvos,  UVOKTT&S  ex  vexpuv,  avahyiAtyQeft;  ev  ovpcevo7t;,  KceQy/Aevo$ 
ev  $£%(&  ryt;  pe'y<xA(a<rvvyq. 

2  The    Csesarean    Creed    in    Athanasius,    Socrates,    Theodoret   and  Gelasius,  see 
Hahn,    §    116  and    Hort,  Two  Dissertations,  pp.   138,  139.  It  runs:  nierrevo(j.ev  ei$ 
'evx    ®ebv    Tnxrepoi  Travroxpciropot,  rbv  r&v  ctTrcivruv  opatruv  re   xott  aopdrcav  ?roiyryv. 
Ktzi    tic,    'evx    xvpiov  'I  Xp.,  rbv  rov  ®eov  Acjyov,  ®ebv  ex  ®eov,  tycSt;  ex  4>WT0'£,  %uyv 
ex    2fwi}^,    vibv  [j.ovo'yevy,  7rpcar6roxov  Tr&pys  xn'reas,  irpb  Trccvrcav  ruv  ctlcavav  ex  rov 

yeyevvypevov,  ^<'  ov  xat  eyevsro  ret  TT&VTOI-  rbv  Six  ryv  yiperepctv  o-urypfav 
evra  xai  ev  otvQpwTroit;  Troh.irevv&ii.evov,  xcei  irct^ovrct,  xcti  atvoKrraiVTX  ry  rpiry 
xxi  xve^Qovrx  vrpbs  rbv  irxrepx,  xxi  tf^ovrx  vrxhiv  ev  c>6%y  ytpivxi  ^avrx^  xxi 
vexpovi;.  K.XI  eit;  Trvev^x  xytov.  This  Creed  is  also  remarkable  from  its  markedly 
theological  character.  On  the  Creeds  of  Antioch  and  Jerusalem,  which  are  at  any 
rate  earlier  then  A.D.  325.  see  Hort,  (I.e.  73)  and  Hahn,  §  63.  We  cannot  appeal, 
as  regards  the  phrasing,  to  the  so-called  Creed  of  Lucian  (Hahn,  §  115).  Yet  it  is. 
extremely  probable  that  it  is  based  on  a  Creed  by  Lucian. 
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of  the  Nicene  Council  to  set  up  a  theological  Creed  to  be  ob 
served  by  the  whole  Church,  would  have  been  impossible,  had 
not  the  Churches,  or  at  least  the  chief  Churches,  of  the  East 
already  been  accustomed  to  such  Symbols.  These  Churches 
had  thus  passed,  in  the  generations  immediately  preceding 
the  Nicene,  through  a  Creed-forming  period,  to  which  little 
attention  has  hitherto  been  paid.  In  its  beginning  and  its 
course  it  is  wholly  obscure,  but  it  laid  the  foundation  for 
the  development  of  theological  dogmatics,  peculiar  to  the 
Church,  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  It  laid  the  foundation 
— for  the  following  epoch  was  distinguished  from  this  one  by 
the  fact  that  the  precise  definitions  demanded  by  the  doctrine 
of  redemption,  as  contained  within  the  frame-work  of  Origen's 
theology,  were  fixed  and  made  exclusive.  Thus  the  dangers 
were  guarded  against,  which  rose  out  of  the  circumstance,  that 
the  philosophical  theory  of  God,  and  the  idea  of  the  Logos 
which  belonged  to  it,  had  been  received  into  the  system  of 
religion,  i.e.,  the  Neo-platonic  method  and  circle  of  ideas  had 
been  legitimised,  without  the  traditional  tenets  of  the  faith  having 
been  sufficiently  protected  against  them.  In  the  new  Creeds  of 
the  period  260 — 325  we  find  the  conditions  to  hand  for  a  system 
of  religion  based  on  the  philosophical  doctrine  of  God,  a  system 
specifically  belonging  to  the  Church,  completely  expressed  in 
fixed  and  technical  terms,  and  scientific.  We  find  the  condi 
tions  ready — but  nothing  more,  or  less.  But  it  was  also  due  to 
the  Creeds  that  in  after  times  every  controversy  of  the  schools 
necessarily  became  a  conflict  that  moved  and  shook  the  Church 
to  its  very  depths.  The  men,  however,  who  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries  made  orthodox  dogma,  were  undoubtedly  influenced, 
to  a  greater  degree  than  their  predecessors  of  from  A.D.  260  — 
315,  by  specifically  Church  ideas;  and  their  work,  if  we  measure 
it  by  the  mixture  of  ideas  and  methods  which  they  received 
from  tradition,  was  eminently  a  conservative  reduction  and 
securing  of  tradition,  so  far  as  that  was  still  in  their  possession. 
It  was  really  a  new  thing,  a  first  step  of  immeasurable 
significance,  when  Athanasius  staked  his  whole  life  on  the  re 
cognition  of  a  single  attribute — the  consubstantiality — of  Christ, 
and  rejected  all  others  as  being  liable  to  pagan  misinterpretation. 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  Rules  of  Faith  and 
theology  were  differently  related  to  each  other  in  the  Churches 
of  the  East  and  West.  In  the  latter,  the  phraseology  of  the 
primitive  Creed  was  strictly  adhered  to,  and  a  simple  antignostic 
interpretation  was  thought  sufficient,  by  means  of  formulas  like 
"Father,  Son,  and  Spirit:  one  God" — "Jesus  Christ,  God  and 
man" — "  Jesus  Christ,  the  Logos,  wisdom,  and  power  of  God  " — 
In  the  former,  theological  formulas  were  admitted  into  the  Con 
fession  of  Faith  itself,  which  was  thus  shaped  into  a  theological 
compendium  ostensibly  coming  from  the  Apostles.  But  in  both 
cases,  the  personal  reality,  and,  with  it,  the  pre-existence  of  the 
divinity  manifested  in  Christ,  were  recognised  by  the  vast 
majority ; 1  they  were  included  in  the  instruction  given  to  Cate 
chumens;  they  furnished  the  point  of  view  from  which  men 
sought  to  understand  the  Person  of  Christ.  And,  accordingly, 
the  accurate  definition  of  the  relation  of  the  Deity  to  that  other 
divine  nature  which  appeared  on  earth  necessarily  became  the 
chief  problem  of  the  future. 

1  See  the  interesting  passage  in  Eusebius'  letter  to  his  Church,  in  which  he 
(sophistically)  so  defends  the  rejection  of  the  ovx  %v  xpo  roC  ysvvyQyveti,  as  to  fall 
back  upon  the  universally  recognised  pre-existence  of  Christ  (Theodoret,  H.  E.  I.  12). 
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BOOK  I. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  DOGMA 

AS    THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  GOD-MAN  ON  THE 

BASIS  OF  NATURAL   THEOLOGY. 

CHAPTER    I. 

HISTORICAL   SITUATION.  l 

THE  first  main  division  of  the  history  of  dogma  closed  with 
the  adoption  of  the  Logos  doctrine  as  the  central  dogma  of  the 
Church,  and  with  the  accompanying  revision  in  the  East  of  the  old 
formulas  of  the  faith  under  the  influence  of  philosophical  theology. 
The  testament  of  primitive  Christianity — the  Holy  Scriptures — and 
the  testament  of  Antiquity — Neoplatonic  speculation — were  in 
timately  and,  as  it  seemed,  inseparably  connected  in  the  great 
Churches  of  the  East.  The  system  of  doctrine  established  by 
the  Church  in  the  third  century  corresponded  to  the  Church 
whose  structure  appeared  complete  in  the  same  period.  As  the 
political  powers  of  the  Roman  Empire  were  conserved  in  the 
Catholic  Church,  so  also  were  the  spiritual  forces  of  Antiquity 
in  its  faith.  Both  required  to  be  invested  with  divine  lustre  in 
order  to  live  through  storms  and  amid  universal  ruin.  2  But 
Christianity  was  by  no  means  completely  Hellenised  in  Catho 
licism;  that  is  proved,  if  we  needed  proof,  by  the  attacks  of 

1  Walch,  Entw.  einer  vollst.  Historic  der  Ketzereien,  1762  ff.  Hefele,  Koncilien- 
gesch.,  2  Bd.  I. — IV.  Histories  of  the  Roman  Empire  by  Tillemont,  Gibbon,  Richter 
und  Ranke  (Weltgesch.,  Bd.  IV.  und  V.).  Reville,  Die  Religion  z.  Rom  unter  den 
Severern  (German  translation  by  Kriiger,  1888).  V.  Schultze,  Gesch.  des  Unter- 
gangs  des  griechisch-romischen  Heidenthums,  2  Bde.,  1887  f.  Boissier,  La  fin  du 
paganisme,  2  Bde.  1891.  Dorner,  Entw.-Gesch.  d.  L.  v.  d.  Person  Christi,  II.,  1853. 
H.  Schultz,  Die  L.  v.  d.  Gottheit  Christi,  1881.  Gass,  Symbolik  d.  griech.  Kirche, 
1872.  Kattenbusch,  Lehrbuch  d.  vergleichenden  Konfessionskunde.  I  Bd.,  1890. 
Denzinger,  Ritus  Orientalium,  2  Bde.  1863  f. 

"  Tiele,  Kompendium  der  Relig.  Gesch.  (German  transl.),  p.  283:  "the  Catholic 
Church  is  the  secular  Roman  rule,  modified  and  consecrated  by  Christian  ideas." 
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Porphyry  and  Julian.     Undoubtedly  all  the  institutions  and  ideas 
felt  to  be  necessary  were  included  in  the  "  Apostolic  tradition " 
to    an  increasing  extent.     But  since  a  place  had  been  given  in 
that  tradition  to  the  O.  T.  and  the  written  memorials  of  primitive 
Christianity,  these  really  furnished  aids  to  the  comprehension  of 
the  Gospel,  which  had  certainly  been  obscured  inthe"Gnoszs" 
as    well    as    in  the    "New  Law'1.     The  theology  of  Origen,   in 
spite    of   some    very    earnest    attacks    upon  it,  was  held  in  the 
East  to  be  the  pattern  and  the  inexhaustible  source  of  the  theology 
of  the  Church,  so  far  as  a  scientific  system  was  desired.  Even  its 
opponents,  like  Methodius,  could  not  escape  its  influence.    From 
its  rich  store  of  formulas  were  more  fully  elaborated,  in  opposi 
tion    to    what    was    called    Ebionitism    and    Sabellianism,  those 
confessions    which    were  employed  in  the  cultus  and  instruction 
of   the    Church,    and    which,  thus  enriched,   were  then  invested 
with    some  sort  of  Apostolic  authority.  l     The  West  did  not  go 
so  far;  yet  it  was  perfectly  defenceless  against  the  "  advances" 
made    by    the    Church    in    the  Eastern  half  of  the  Empire ;  for 
certain    theological    and    Christological    conceptions   to    which  it 
also  clung,  made  any  counter-movement  impossible,  though  many 
teachers,  preachers,  and  apologists  went  ways  of  their  own,  and 
in    their    doctrines    of    Christ    and    salvation  mixed  up  obsolete 
Christian    traditions    with    the    popular  philosophy  of  the  West. 
Looking  to  theological  metaphysics  as  wrapped  up  in  the  official 
formulas    of   the    Church,  the  difference  was  finally  only  one  of 
degree.   It  showed  itself  among  those  less  interested  and  scholarly, 
who    were    therefore    conservative    in    their  instincts  and  looked 
with    distrust    on    the    theology    of    Origen ;    they  thought  with 
perfect    simplicity    that    their  own   formulas :   '*  Father,  Son,  and 
Spirit;    one    God",    "Christ,  the  Logos,  wisdom,  and  power  of 
God",  ''due?  substanticz,  una  persona  ",  ''Jesus  Christ,   God  and 
man",     constituted    the    "faith"    which    needed  no  explanation. 
The    element    of  speculative    philosophy  was  as  a  rule  weak  in 
the    system    of   religion  of  the  West.     In    place  of  it,  the  West 
of  Tertullian    possessed  a  series  of  juristic  "plans"  which  were 
destined  to  have  a  great  future. 

In  spite  of  many  far-reaching  differences  in  their  practical  and 

1     See  above,  p.  47  ff.,   113  ff. 
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theoretical  interests,  in  spite  of  the  development  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  Christians  in  East  and  West  felt  that  they  belonged  to 
one  united  Church.  The  Novatian  and  Samosatian  controversies 
ultimately  resulted  in  strengthening  the  consciousness  of 
unity,1  even  though  a  not  altogether  insignificant  part  of  Chris 
tendom  cast  itself  adrift.  These  controversies  showed  plainly 
that  the  Western  and  Eastern  communities  held  substantially 
the  same  position  in  the  world,  and  that  both  required  to  use 
the  same  means  to  maintain  it.  Communities  everywhere  adopted 
the  character  of  the  Church  of  the  world.  Their  union  preserved 
all  the  features  of  a  political  society,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
of  a  disciplinary  institution,  equipped  with  sacred  sanctions  and 
dreadful  punishments,  in  which  individual  independence  was  lost.  2 
Of  course,  in  proportion  as  this  confederacy  of  Christians  adapted 
itself  to  civic,  national,  and  political  relationships,  in  order  to 
maintain  and  strengthen  itself,  the  integrity  of  the  Church  was 
most  gravely  imperilled,  when  these  very  relationships  lost  their 
last  shreds  of  unity  in  the  collapse  of  the  Empire.  Above  all, 
the  great  cleavage  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  halves  of 
the  Empire  could  not  fail  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  Church.  But 
about  the  close  of  the  third  century  the  latter,  in  spite  of 
discontent  in  its  midst,  held  more  firmly  together  than  the 
Empire,  and  its  unity  was  still  maintained  after  the  fourth 
century  by  great  Emperors  and  influential  theologians. 3 

In  addition  to  the  episcopal  constitution,  uniformly  and  strictly 
carried  out,  the  common  basis  of  the  Churches  was  due  to  the 
recognition  of  the  same  authorities  and  designs,  the  uniform 
appreciation  of  sacramental  rites,  and  the  strong  tendency  to 
asceticism  for  the  sake  of  a  future  life.  It  was,  at  first,  too 
stable  for  the  different  forces  which  threatened  to  shatter  the 
Empire,  and  also,  in  consequence,  beat  upon  the  Imperial  Church. 
But  this  basis  was  nevertheless  insufficient.  It  can  be  easily 
shown  that  the  elements  composing  it  were  as  incapable  ol 

1  See    on    this    the    correspondence   between  the  oriental  Bishops  and  Julius  of 
Rome;  Socr.,  H.  E.,  II.   15;  Ep.  Julii  ap  Athan.,  Apolog.  c.  Arian,  ch.  21  sq. 

2  See  Vol.  II.,  p.   122  f. 

3  Reuter,    Augustinische    Studien,    in    the   Zeitschr.    f.  K.-Gesch.  V.,  p.  349   ff., 
VI.,  p.   155  ff.,  190. 
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guaranteeing  the  unity,  as  of  protecting  the  Christianity,  of  the 
Church,  through  a  prolonged  period. 

Among  the  authorities  the  two  Testaments,  combined  by  the 
evidence  of  prophecy  and  allegorical  explanation,  took  the  first, 
indeed,  strictly  speaking,  a  unique  place.  But  not  only  was  their 
extent  not  absolutely  decided,  but  their  interpretation  was  wholly 
uncertain.  In  addition  to  this,  the  scope  to  be  left  to  the  "Apos 
tolic  tradition  ",  i.e.,  the  illusion  of"  antiquity  ",  and  to  the  decision 
of  episcopal  synods,  was  by  no  means  defined ;  for  the  sufficiency 
of  Holy  Scripture  was  placed,  theoretically,  beyond  doubt. 
But  where  elementary  wants,  felt  by  the  great  majority,  were 
to  be  satisfied,  where  a  reassuring  sanction  was  required  for  the 
advancing  secularisation,  men  did  not  rack  their  brains,  if  no 
inconvenient  monitors  were  in  the  way,  to  find  precedents 
in  Holy  Scripture  for  what  was  novel.  They  went  right  back 
to  the  Apostles,  and  deduced  from  secret  traditions  what  no 
tradition  ever  possessed.  Huge  spheres  of  ecclesiastical  activity 
embracing  new  and  extensive  institutions — the  reception  of  na 
tional  customs  and  of  the  practices  of  heathen  sects — were  in 
this  way  placed  under  "Apostolic"  sanction,  without  any 
controversy  starting  worth  mention.  This  is  true,  e.g.,  of  the 
ritual  of  worship  and  ecclesiastical  discipline,  "  The  sacred 
canons"  or  "  the  apostolic  canons"  constituted  from  the  close  of 
the  third  century,  a  court  of  appeal,  which  practically  held  the 
same  rank  as  the  sacred  writings,  and  which,  especially  in  the 
East,  cast  its  protection  to  an  increasing  extent  over  national 
customs  and  traditional  morals  in  the  face  of  attacks  of  every 
kind.  It  is  obvious  that  authorities  so  obtained  were  likely,  in 
the  end,  to  divide  the  Churches  of  the  different  nations. 

The  crudest  superstition  was  thus  consecrated  by  "  apostolic  " 
decrees,  or  legitimised,  after  the  event,  from  the  O.  T.,  l  and 
from  the  middle  of  the  third  century  it  ascended  from  the  lower 
strata  of  Christians  to  the  upper,  which  had  lost  all  spiritual 
stability.  And  now  in  the  fourth  century,  when  Church  and 
State  were  fused  into  one,  everything  was  assigned  to  the  former 
which  had  ever,  or  anywhere  been  regarded  as  venerable  or 
holy.  As  it  had  submitted  to  the  Church,  it  demanded  indulgent 

1     See  my  Edition  of  the  A/^a%^,  Prolegg.    pp.  222  ff.,  239  ff. 
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treatment.  The  religion  of  pure  reason  and  of  the  strictest 
morality,  the  Christianity  which  the  ancient  apologists  had  once 
portrayed,  had  long  changed  into  a  religion  of  the  most  power 
ful  rites,  of  mysterious  means,  and  an  external  sanctity.  The 
historical  tradition  of  Christ  and  the  founding  of  Christianity  was 
turned  into  a  romance,  and  this  historical  romance,  which  was 
interwoven  with  the  religion,  constantly  received  new  chapters. 
The  stream  of  the  history  of  salvation  ended  in  a  waste  swamp 
of  countless  and  confused  sacred  tales,  and  in  its  course  took 
in  heathen  fictions  and  the  stories  of  gods  and  heroes.  Every 
traditional  holy  rite  became  the  centre  of  new  sacred  ceremonies, 
and  every  falling  off  in  morality  was  covered  by  increasing  the 
religious  apparatus.  The  idea  of  forgiveness  of  sins  was  to  many 
a  cloak  for  frivolity  and  wickedness.  Up  to  the  middle  of  the 
third  century,  every  Catholic  Christian  was,  in  all  probability, 
a  genuine  monotheist.  That  can  no  longer  be  said  of  the 
generations  who  afterwards  pressed  into  the  Church.  Polytheism 
had  lost  its  name,  indeed,  but  not  its  influence  in  the  Church 
of  the  fourth  century.  Great  masses  preserved,  in  spite  of  their 
baptism,  the  piety  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed.  Christian 
priests  had  to  respect  and  adjust  superstition,  in  order  to  keep 
the  leadership  in  their  hands,  and  theologians  had  no  difficulty 
in  finding,  in  the  O.  T.  and  in  many  views  and  usages  of 
Christian  antiquity,  means  of  justifying  what  was  most  novel, 
alien,  and  absurd.  Miracles  were  of  everyday  occurrence,  and 
they  were  barbarous  and  detestable  miracles,  directed  to  meet 
the  meanest  instincts,  and  offensive  to  even  moderately  clear 
heads.  l  The  Christian  religion  threatened  to  become  a  new 

1  Compare  the  criticism  by  Julian  and  his  friends  of  the  Christian  religion  and 
the  worship  paid  to  saints  and  relics,  or  read  the  writings  in  which  Sulpicius 
Severus  attempts  to  recommend  Christianity  to  the  refined  society  of  Aquitania. 
We  can  study  in  the  works  of  the  historians  Socrates  and  Sozomen  the  attitude 
of  cultured  Catholic  Christians,  after  the  complete  triumph  of  the  Church  over 
paganism.  Even  Sozomen  cannot  be  regarded  as  having  reached  the  stage  of  the 
"dry  tree,"  and  yet  into  what  a  superstition  the  Christian  faith  is  transformed  in 
his  pages!  We  see  how  paganism  thrust  itself  into  worship,  in — to  quote  a  well- 
known  instance — August.  Confess.  VI.  2  ff.  Let  us,  above  all,  remember  that  from 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  special  chapels  and  churches  were  built  to 
the  different  saints.  The  saints  took  the  place  of  the  local  deities ;  their  festivals 
of  the  old  provincial  services  of  the  gods.  We  have  just  begun  to  investigate  the 
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paganism ;  l  while,  at  the  same  time,  making  shipwreck  of  its 
own  unity  and  common  character.  For  even  if  priests  and 
theologians  were  always  to  be  in  a  position  to  keep  the  reins 
in  their  hands,  dissolution  threatened  the  one  undivided  Church 
which  girt  the  Empire,  if  the  local  rites,  customs,  usages  of 
men  were  consecrated  as  Christian  in  every  province,  and  might 
establish  themselves  without  any  decided  counterpoise. 

But  where  was  such  a  counterpoise  to  be  found?  In  the 
constitution  ?  That  was  indeed  a  firm  structure,  binding  Christendom 
strongly  together;  but  even  it  presented  sides  on  which  the 
centrifugal  forces,  destructive  of  unity,  found  entrance.  Love  of 
rule  and  ambition  were  encouraged  by  the  episcopal  chair.  And 
when  the  danger  of  dismemberment  into  independent  bishoprics 
was  met  by  a  rigid  metropolitan  leadership,  the  way  was  opened 
up  to  that  lofty  ambition  which  desired  the  first  place  and  the 
highest  influence  in  the  province,  and  which  sought  to  domineer 
over  the  civil  powers  and  to  master  neighbouring  provinces. 
The  Patriarchs  and  Metropolitans  who — to  use  an  expression  of 

transformation  of  heathen  tales  of  gods  and  heroes  into  legends  of  the  saints,  and 
ancient  light  literature  has  contributed  its  quota  in  works  of  travel  and  adventure 
by  land  and  sea.  These  researches  promise,  if  instituted  critically  and  soberly,  to 
give  interesting  results;  yet  I  doubt  if  the  state  of  our  materials  will  admit  of 
confident  conclusions.  Besides  the  worship  of  the  saints,  the  cultus  of  the  Emperor 
threatened  in  the  fourth  century  to  intrude  itself  into  the  Church.  Philostorgius 
relates  (H.  E.  II.  17)  that  Christians  presented  offerings  to  the  picture  of  Constantine, 
and  honoured  it  with  lanterns  and  incense;  they  also  seem  to  have  offered  vota 
to  him  that  they  might  be  protected  from  calamities. 

1  Besides  the  worship  of  saints,  martyrs,  and  relics,  we  have  to  notice  the  new 
forms  of  faith  in  demons.  It  would  be  impossible  to  believe  more  sincerely  in 
demons  than  Christians  did  in  the  second  century.  But  that  age  was  yet  ignorant 
of  the  fantastic  tricks  with  them,  which  almost  turned  Christendom  into  a  society 
of  deceived  deceivers.  (The  expression  was  first  applied  to  Christians  by  Plotinus : 
see  Vita  Plot,  by  Porphyrius  16:  eZyTT/zruv  KOCI  atvroi  yTrciTyiAevoi).  When  we  reflect 
that  the  Vita  Antonii  was  written  by  an  Athanasius,  nothing  can  again  surprise 
us.  Spiritualism  with  all  its  absurdity,  which  we  are  once  more  conversant  with  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  had  long  been  familiar  in  heathen  circles,  and  then,  as 
now,  it  was  connected  with  religious  ideas  on  the  one  hand,  and  physical  ex 
periments  and  speculations  on  the  other.  It  forced  its  way  into  the  Church,  in  spite 
of  all  protests,  from  the  third,  still  more,  however,  from  the  fourth  century,  aft<  r 
it  had  long  been  wide-spread  in  "Gnostic  circles."  As  a  religious  phenomenon  it 
signified  a  renaissance  of  the  lowest  forms  of  religion.  But  even  the  most  enlightened 
minds  could  not  keep  clear  of  it.  Augustine  proves  this. 
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Socrates — played  at  being  "  hereditary  lords"  (Dynastai)  no 
longer  protected,  but  undermined  the  unity  of  the  Church.  The 
great  Bishops  of  Rome  and  Alexandria,  who  sought  to  rule  over 
the  Church  in  order  to  preserve  its  unity  and  independence, 
entangled  themselves  in  an  ambitious  policy,  and  produced 
division.  The  Emperors  were  really  patrons  of  unity,  and  the 
supreme  means  at  their  disposal,  the  CEcumenical  Synod,  was 
their  contrivance;  in  all  cases  it  was  a  political  institution, 
invented  by  the  greatest  of  politicians,  a  two-edged  sword  which 
protected  the  endangered  unity  of  the  Church  at  the  price  of 
its  independence. 

But  was  not  the  bond  of  unity,  the  common  ground,  to  be 
found  in  the  common  ideal,  in  the  certain  hope  of  a  future  life, 
and  in  asceticism?  This  bond  was  assuredly  a  strong  one.  The 
Church  would  hardly  have  succeeded  in  following  out  the  free 
path  opened  up  to  it  by  Constantine  had  it  not  had  in  its  midst, 
besides  its  transcendent  promises,  a  power  to  which  all,  Greek 
and  barbarian,  polytheist  and  monotheist,  learned  and  unlearned 
required  ultimately,  if  reluctantly,  to  bow.  And  that  power  was 
the  asceticism  which  culminated  in  monachism.  The  ancient 
world  had  arrived,  by  all  the  routes  of  its  complicated  devel 
opment,  at  the  bitterest  criticism  of  and  disgust  at  its  own 
existence ;  but  in  no  other  faith  was  religion  itself  as  effectively 
combined  with  asceticism,  in  none  did  the  latter  come  so  power 
fully  to  the  front,  yet  in  none  did  it  submit  itself  so  pliably  to 
Church  government,  as  in  Catholicism.  A  religion  comprehended 
in  a  mere  sacramental  communion  could  not  have  gained  the 
allegiance  of  the  more  clear-sighted  and  earnest.  One  that  imposed 
on  all,  as  an  inalienable  duty,  the  perfect  fulfilment  of  the  positive 
moral  law,  could  not  have  held  its  ground.  One  that  commanded 
all  alike  to  renounce  the  world  would  have  closed  the  world  against 
it.  But  a  religion  which  graded  its  members  as  priests,  monks,  and 
laity,  embraced  a  threefold  piety  of  initiated,  perfect,  and  novices, 
and  succeeded  in  the  hardest  task  of  all,  that  of  reconciling  priest 
with  monk,  l  and  of  admitting  the  layman  to  a  share  in  the 

The  order  of  the  monks  had  to  pass  through  crises  and  conflicts  before  it  was 
able  to  establish  itself  side  by  side  with,  and  to  influence  a  secularised  priesthood; 
we  possess  the  key  to  this  struggle  in  the  East  in  the  writings  of  the  forger  who 
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blessings  of  both,  was  superior  to  all  others,  and  possessed  in  its 
organisation,  generally  established,  a  strong  bond  of  association. 
Protestants  at  the  present  day  can  hardly  form  a  conception 
of  the  hold  which  asceticism  possessed  over  the  mind  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  or  of  the  manner  in  which  it  influenced 
imagination,  thought,  and  the  whole  of  life.  At  bottom  only  a 
single  point  was  dealt  with,  abstinence  from  sexual  relationships ; 
everything  else  was  secondary ;  for  he  who  had  renounced  these, 
found  nothing  hard.  Renunciation  of  the  servile  yoke  of  sin 
(servile  peccati  iugum  discutere)  was  the  watchword  of  Christians, 
and  an  extraordinary  unanimity  prevailed  as  to  the  meaning  of 
this  watchword,  whether  we  turn  to  the  Coptic  porter  or  the 
learned  Greek  teacher,  to  the  Bishop  of  Hippo,  or  Jerome,  the 
Roman  presbyter,  or  the  biographer  of  Saint  Martin.  Virginity  was 
the  specifically  Christian  virtue,  and  the  essence  of  all  virtues:  in 
this  conviction  the  meaning  of  the  evangelical  law  was  summed  up.1 

composed  the  Apostolic  constitutions  and  the  longer  recension  of  the  Ignatian 
Epistles ;  in  the  West  in  the  works,  written  from  the  opposite  standpoint,  of  Sul- 
picius,  as  also  in  those  of  Jerome,  Augustine,  and  the  Gallican  authors  of  the  fifth 
century.  Compare  Hauck,  K.-Gesch.  Deutschlands,  I.,  p.  49  fif.  The  order  of  the 
monks  was  imported  into  the  West.  It  was  not  till  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century  that  its  opponents,  inside  and  outside  the  ranks  of  the  clergy,  were  silenced. 
For  a  time — at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century — it  was  in  danger  of  being  included 
in  the  condemnation  of  the  Ascetics  who  held  dualistic  views. 

1  The  Fathers  of  the  fourth  century  could  not  proceed  so  consistently  as  Hieracas 
(see  Vol.  III.,  p.  98,  n.  5)  since  they  had  to  sanction  the  "lower"  morality  in  the 
Church.  The  Eustathians  who  condemned  marriage — see  the  decrees  of  the  Synod 
of  Gangra  in  Hefele,  Concil.  Gesch.,  I.  2,  p.  777  ff. — were  therefore  opposed.  But 
the  numerous  tractates  a  De  virginitate  "  show  how  near  the  great  Fathers  of  the 
Church  came  to  the  Eustathian  view.  We  can  hardly  point  to  one  who  did  not 
write  on  the  subject.  And  the  same  thing  is,  above  all,  proved  by  Jerome's  polemic 
against  Jovinian,  in  spite  of  its  limitation,  in  the  Ep.  (48)  ad  Pammachium.  For 
the  rest,  Augustine  did  not  differ  from  Jerome.  His  Confessions  are  pervaded  by 
the  thought  that  he  alone  can  enjoy  peace  with  God  who  renounces  all  sexual 
intercourse.  Like  Hieracas,  Ambrose  celebrated  virginity  as  the  real  novelty  in  Christian 
morality;  see  De  virginibus,  I.  3  sq. :  "Since  the  Lord  wrapped  himself  in  a  bodily 
form,  and  consummated  the  marriage  of  deity  with  humanity,  without  the  shadow 
of  a  stain,  he  has  infused  poor  frail  men  with  heavenly  life  over  the  whole  globe. 
That  is  the  race  which  the  angels  symbolised  when  they  came  to  serve  the  Lord 
in  the  wilderness  . . .  That  is  the  heavenly  host  which  on  that  holy  Christmas  the 
exulting  choirs  of  angels  promised  to  the  earth.  We  have  the  testimony  of  antiquity 
therefore  from  the  beginning  of  time,  but  complete  submission  only  since  the  word 
became  flesh.  This  virtue  is,  in  fact,  our  exclusive  possession.  The  heathens  had 
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But  not  only  did  the  evangelical  law  culminate  in  virginity,  but 
to  it  also  belonged  all  promises.  Methodius'  teaching  that  it 
prepared  the  soul  to  be  the  bride  of  Christ,  was  from  the  fourth 
century  repeated  by  everyone.  Virginity  lies  at  the  root  of  the 
figure  of  bridegoom  (Christ)  and  bride  (the  soul)  which  is  con 
stantly  recurring  in  the  greatest  teachers  of  East  and  West, 
and  it  is  the  key  to  the  corresponding  exposition  of  the  Song 
of  Songs,  in  which  often  appear  a  surprising  religious  individ 
ualism  and  an  impassioned  love  of  Christ.  l 

it  not;  it  is  not  practised  by  the  still  uncivilised  barbarians;  there  are  no  other 
living  creatures  among  whom  it  is  to  be  found.  We  breathe  the  same  air  as  they 
do,  we  share  in  all  the  conditions  of  an  earthly  life,  we  are  not  distinguished  from 
them  in  birth,  and  so  we  only  escape  from  the  miseries  of  a  nature  otherwise 
similar  to  theirs  through  the  virgin  chastity,  which,  apparently  extolled  by  the 
heathens,  is  yet,  even  if  placed  under  the  patronage  of  religion,  outraged  by  them, 
which  is  persecuted  by  the  barbarians,  and  is  known  to  no  other  creatures."  Com 
pare  with  this  Chrysostom's  tractate  on  the  state  of  virginity.  Much  thought  was 
given  after  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  to  the  relation  of  priest  and  monk, 
especially  by  those  who  wished  to  be  monks  and  had  to  be  priests.  The  virgin 
state  (of  the  monks)  was  held  by  the  earnest  to  be  the  easier  and  safer,  the  priestly 
condition  the  more  perilous  and  responsible ;  yet  in  many  respects  it  was  regarded 
as  also  loftier,  because  the  priest  consummated  the  holy  sacrifice  and  had  to  wield 
authority  (Chrysostom  de  sacerdotio,  esp.  VI.  6 — 8  and  III.  4 — 6,  VI.  4).  But  the 
danger  to  which  priests  and  bishops  were  subject  of  becoming  worldly,  was  felt, 
not  only  by  men  like  Gregory  of  Nasianzus  and  Chrysostom,  but  by  countless 
earnest-minded  Christians.  A  combination  of  the  priestly  (episcopal)  office  and 
professional  asceticism  was  therefore  early  attempted  and  carried  out. 

1  See  Vols.  II.,  p.  294,  III.,  p.  109.  The  allegory  of  the  soul  of  the  Gnostic  as  the 
bride  received  its  first  lofty  treatment  in  the  Valentinian  school.  Thence  Origen  got  it. 
The  sources  drawn  upon  by  later  writers  were  Origen's  homilies  and  commentary 
on  the  Song  of  Songs  (Lommatzsch.  XIV.,  p.  233  sq.) :  the  prologue  of  the  latter 
in  Rufinus  begins  with  the  words:  "  Epithalamium  libellus  hie,  id  est,  nuptiale 
carmen,  dramatis  in  modum  mihi  videtur  a  Salomone  conscriptus,  quern  cecinit 
instar  nubentis  sponsae,  et  erga  sponsum  suum,  qui  est  sermo  dei,  ccelesti  amore 
flagrantis.  Adamavit  enim  eum,  sive  anima,  quae  ad  imaginem  eius  facta  est,  sive 
ecclesia."  Jerome,  who  has  translated  the  book,  says  that  Origen  surpassed  himself 
in  it.  Methodius'  writing  "Convivium"  in  which  the  same  thought  often  occurs, 
was  also  much  read.  The  purest  and  most  attractive  form  of  the  conception  in  the 
East  appears  in  Gregory  of  Nyssa;  see  e.g.,  his  homilies  on  the  Song  of  Songs, 
and  his  description  of  the  life  of  Macrina  (Ed.  Oehler,  1858,  p.  172  sq.);  we  read 
p.  210  sq. :  A<#  TOVTO  [J.QI  done?  TOV  8e7ov  exsfvov  xcti  xocQaipbv  'spurx  TOV  oiopeiTOV 
v.  ov  eyK£xpvfj./4£vov  el%ev  ev  role,  TV\C,  •fyvxfts  ceiroppyTOis  rps<^6(j.svov,  'evdyhov 
r6re  TO;$  7rotpov<ri  xxi  dypoirievstv  TJJV  sv  xatpSfx  StcMs/riv,  TO  eirefyetrdeei  irpbi; 

TOV     TToQoVfjtSVOV,      «£      OCV      SlOt     TSt%OV$      <TVV     Xl/TU      ySVOtTO     TUV    %tff{J.WV    6X.hV$€l<TOt    TOG 

0-iSfj.iXTOt;.     Besides    Gregory    we    have    to    mention    Macarius    with    his    li  Spiritual 
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But  the  ascetic  ideal  did  not  succeed  in  establishing  itself, 
especially  in  the  West,  without  severe  conflicts,  and  it  con 
cealed  within  it  dangers  to  the  Church.  Asceticism  threatened 
to  become  an  end  in  itself,  and  to  depart  from  the  historical 
foundation  of  the  Christian  religion.  When  the  Church  authorised 

Homilies"  (Migne  T.  XXXIV.;  see  Floss,  Macarii  Aegypt.  epp.  etc.,  1850, 
German  translation  by  Jocham,  Kempten,  1878);  compare  especially  the  1 5th  homily 
which  contains  already  the  figure,  repeated  a  hundred  times  afterwards,  of  the  soul 
as  the  poor  maiden  who  possesses  nothing  but  her  own  body  and  whom  the 
heavenly  bridegroom  loves.  If  she  worthily  cherishes  chastity  and  love  for  him, 
then  she  becomes  mistress  of  all  the  treasures  of  her  Lord,  and  her  transfigured 
body  itself  shares  in  his  divinity.  Further,  Horn.  IV.,  ch.  6  sq.,  14  sq.  Compare 
also  Ep.  2.  "A  soul  which  has  cast  aside  the  ignominy  of  its  outward  form,  which 
is  no  longer  ruled  by  shameful  thoughts  or  violated  by  evil  desires,  has  manifestly 
become  a  partner  of  the  heavenly  bridegroom;  for  henceforth  it  has  only  one 
requirement.  Stung  by  love  to  him  it  demands  and,  to  speak  boldly,  longs  for  the 
immediate  fulfilment  of  a  spiritual  and  mysterious  union  that  it  may  enter  the 
indissoluble  embrace  of  communion  in  sanctification."  See  Cyril  Catech.  III.,  ch.  16  ; 
KXI  ysvoiro  TfcevTtxt;  vpois  ot poo  pus  rui  voyrui  vv^ica  7r/zptz<rTXVTix<;  X.T.A.  Before  this  : 
YI  yap  TTpdrepov  dovAy  4>VX>^I  v^v  &$£Afyidovv  oivrov  rbv  derTroryv  eTrsypx^ctro.,  o$  rtjv 
avvTroxpiTov  K7roSe%6iJ.£vo$  Trpoatipetriv  STTitycavya-ei'  'I$ov  s7  xaAij  y  TThyiriov  (tov,  idoii 
H  xaAjf  ochres  o-ov  we,  xys^ati  rav  xs>tixp[j.evcav  (Cantic.  4,  l).  $(&  TJJV  evo-vvsidyrov 
6(4oAoyfaev.  We  can  point  to  very  few  Greek  Fathers  in  whom  the  figure  does  not 
occur.  All  the  greater  is  the  contrast  presented  by  the  depreciatory  verdict  of 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  on  the  Song  of  Songs  (Kihn,  Theodorv.  M.  1880,  p.  69  f.). 
It  may  be  expressly  noticed,  besides,  that  Clement  of  Alex,  as  well  as  Methodius 
and  Macarius  had  already  transferred  the  figure  of  the  bride  to  the  married  woman. 
Indeed,  Macarius  was  conscious  that  he  was  acting  boldly  in  doing  so.  Western 
nuns  and  monks  were  distinguished  by  lavishing  those  sexual  feelings  which  were 
forbidden  them  on  Christ  (and  Mary).  Ambrose  especially  taught  the  West  the 
conception  of  the  soul  as  the  bride  of  Christ;  while  Augustine  was,  apart  from  a 
few  passages,  more  reserved,  and  Jerome  wanted  strength  in  sentiment  and  language. 
Not  only  in  Ambrose's  tractate  "•De  Isaac  et  anima",  really  a  commentary  on  the 
Song  of  Songs,  but  in  innumerable  passages  in  his  works — even  when  it  is  least 
expected,  as  in  the  consolatory  discourse  on  Valentinian's  death  (ch.  59  sq.) — the 
idea  of  a  special  tie  between  the  virgin  soul  and  Christ  comes  to  the  front.  But 
Ambrose  gave  it  a  colouring  of  his  own  due  to  the  deep  sentiment  of  a  great 
man,  and  his  peculiar  faculty  of  giving  a  warm  expression  to  his  personal  love  of 
Christ  (see  also  Prudentius);  compare  passages  like  De  pcenit.  II.  8.  We  cannot 
appreciate  too  highly  the  important  influence  exerted  on  after  times,  and  first  on 
Augustine,  by  Ambrose's  expression  of  his  personal  religion.  The  light  that  dawned 
in  Augustine's  confessions  already  shone  from  the  works  of  Ambrose,  and  it  was 
the  latter,  not  the  former,  who  conducted  western  piety  to  the  specific  love  of 
Christ.  On  the  mysticism  of  Macarius,  who  was  in  many  respects  allied  to  these 
western  Christians,  compare  also  the  details  in  Forster  (in  the  Jahrb.  f.  deutsche 
Theol.  1873,  p.  439  f.).  Bigg  (the  Christian  Platonists  of  Alex.,  p.  188  f.)  has  very 
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the  Christianity  of  'the  perfect',  it  really  declared  the  great 
mass  of  its  divine  and  apostolic  institutions  to  be  mere  appar 
atus,  meaningless  to  him  who  had  resolved  to  renounce  the 
world,  and  to  prepare  for  eternity.  Those  settlers  in  Egypt, 
who  sought  to  obtain  redemption  by  torturing  themselves,  in 
the  end  imperilled  religion  not  less  than  the  great  crowds  who 
simply  submitted  to  certain  sacramental  observances,  and  with 
the  approval  of  the  priests  dragged  into  Christianity  whatever 
pleased  them.  It  was  possible,  and  in  fact  the  danger  was 
imminent,  for  the  ascetic  ideal  to  lose  any  assured  connection 
with  Jesus  Christ.  Asceticism  had  also  been  proclaimed  indeed 
by  Greek  science.  But  in  that  case  the  common  character  of 
religion  disappeared;  for  a  merely  negative  ideal  of  life,  which 
at  the  same  time  was  without  a  close  dependence  on  history, 
could  not  form  a  lasting  bond  of  connection  among  men. 

Our  information  is  exceptionally  bad,  and  not  from  accident, 
as  to  the  internal  state  of  the  Church,  at  the  time  when  Con- 
stantine  chose  it  to  be  the  support  of  the  Empire.  But  what 
we  know  is  enough  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  internal  solid 
ity  by  no  means  corresponded  to  the  external.  We  may  with 
greater  propriety  affirm  that  the  Churches  of  the  East  were  in 
danger  of  relapsing  into  worldliness,  and  that  not  only  in  the 
form  of  worldly  modes  of  action.  !  The  peril  went  deeper. 
Theology,  the  power  which,  as  matters  then  were,  could  alone 

rightly  seen  that  Origan's  homilies  on  the  Song  of  Songs  were  at  the  root  of 
Christian  mysticism:  "This  book  gave  welcome  expression  to  what  after  the  triumph 
of  Athanasius  was  the  dominant  feeling,  and  redeemed  in  some  degree  the  name 
of  its  author,  damaged  by  his  supposed  inclination  to  Arianism.  And  thus  Origen, 
the  first  pioneer  in  so  many  fields  of  Christian  thought,  the  father  in  one  of  his 
many  aspects  of  the  English  Latitudinarians,  became  also  the  spiritual  ancestor  of 
Bernard,  the  Victorines,  and  the  author  of  the  De  Imitatione,  of  Tauler,  and  Molinos 
and  Mme.  de  Guyon." 

1  Church  history  has  at  this  point  in  its  investigations  to  collect  the  numerous 
data  which  prove  how  deeply  members  of  the  Church  had  become  involved  in  heathen 
polytheistic  morals,  usages,  customs,  and  conceptions,  how  strong  reliance  on  sacred 
witchcraft,  amulets,  and  sacramental  vehicles  had  grown,  and  how  far  stability  and 
peace  of  heart  and  mind  had  been  lost.  For  the  latter  we  can  especially  compare 
Eusebius  (H.  E.  VIII.  I),  (further  the  epitaph  of  Damasus  on  Euseb.  the  Roman 
Bishop,  in  Duchesne,  Le  liber  Pontificalis,  Tom.  L,  1885,  p.  167) ;  of  a  later  date, 
Cyril,  Catech.  15,  ch.  7.  As  regards  syncretism,  see  the  work  on  the  Egyptian 
mysteries  (ed.  Parthey). 
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give  an  energetic  protection  to  the  distinctive  character  of 
religion,  was  at  the  point  of  dissolving  it  and  abandoning  it  to 
the  world. 

We  have  already  described  in  this  volume  the  state  of 
Eastern  theology  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century.  Con 
ceptions  of  the  faith  which  began  and  ended  with  the  historical 
personality  of  Jesus  Christ  were  equally  condemned  with  the 
attempts,  whether  unstudied  or  philosophical,  to  identify  the 
Person  of  Jesus  with  the  Deity.  l  The  realistic  and  eclectic 
theology  of  Irenaeus  had  probably  very  few  defenders  in  the 
West.  The  theology  of  the  Apologists  had  triumphed,  and  all 
thinkers  stood  under  the  influence  of  Origen.  But  the  genius 
of  this  great  man  was  too  powerful  for  the  Epigoni.  The  im 
portance  of  his  system  lay  in  a  threefold  direction :  first,  in  the 
sharp  distinction  between  Pistis  and  Gnosis,  which  he  kept 
apart,  and  connected  only  by  unity  of  aim ;  secondly,  in  the 
abundant  material  in  his  speculations,  the  conservatism  that  he 
showed  in  inweaving  all  that  was  valuable,  and  the  balance 
which  he  knew  how  to  preserve  between  the  different  factors 
of  his  system,  relating  them  all  to  one  uniform  aim;  thirdly,  in 
the  Biblical  impress  which  he  gave  his  theology  by  strict  adhe 
rence  to  the  text  of  Holy  Scripture.  In  all  these  respects  the 
Epigoni  introduced  changes.  The  most  important  in  its  conse 
quences  was  the  mingling  of  Pistis  and  Gnosis,  of  faith  and 
theology.  Origen  had  not  published  his  system,  in  which  the 
faith  of  the  Church  was  reconciled  with  science,  as  Church 
doctrine.  To  him  the  distinction  between  the  faith  of  the  Church 
and  the  science  of  faith  remained  fixed.  But  in  the  next  period 
—  following  the  precedent  of  Methodius2  and  opposing  Basil's 
principle  — it  was  thought  necessary  to  identify  them.  Reactionary 
and  progressive  tendencies  met  in  these  efforts.  The  Pistis 

1  See    the    short    disclaimers    in    the    fourth    Catechism    of    Cyril    of  Jerusalem, 
(ch.   7.  8):    Oy%,    w'c    rivet;    evofj-ta-otv.,    6  vibt;  IJ.STO&  rb  vraQot;  a-TsfyxvcaQsit;  utrTrep  VTTO 
rov  ®sov  dice  ryv  vTro^ov^v  'shafts  rov  sv  $s'£(5i  Qp6vov,  «AA'  #<£'  ovTrsp  sa-rtv  £%st  TO 
(3%<rihiKbv    x^iufj.ci  .  .  .    Myrs    aTrahhorpiw&ys    TOV    7rccrpb$  rov  vfov,  (tyrs  <rvvahoi(pyv- 
sfyuo-uiASvos    vtoTrarpicxv  TrtrrsviryG.  Further,  the   nth  Catechism.     So  also  Athana- 
sius  steadily  disavows  the  heresy  of  the  Adoptians  as  well  as  of  the  Sabellians. 

2  See  Vol.  Ill,  p.  103. 
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(faith)  was  supplied  with  the  formulas  of  Origen's  theology,  and 
Gnosis  was  to  stop  short  at  certain  tenets  of  tradition,  and  to 
receive  them  without  revision.  The  point  was  to  find  a  new 
medium  which  should  be  at  once  tradition  and  speculation, 
Pistis  and  Gnosis.  This  endeavour  was  undoubtedly  justified 
by  an  actual  change  accomplished  before  this  and  promoted 
by  Origen  himself,  viz.,  the  incorporation  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Logos  in  the  faith  of  "the  simple."  These  simple  Christians 
already  possessed  a  dogma  which  was  shaped  by  exegesis  and 
speculation,  and  confronted  them  as  an  external  authority,  a 
law  of  faith.  This  creation  had  forced  its  way  from  the  circum 
ference  of  the  ecclesiastical  system  into  its  centre.  Besides,  the 
sharp  distinction  between  a  traditional  doctrine  of  the  Church 
and  a  science  of  religion  contradicted  the  whole  ecclesiastical 
tradition  as  established  in  the  fight  with  Gnosticism.  But  the 
intermingling  at  first  produced  a  kind  of  stagnation.  It  threat 
ened  to  make  faith  lose  its  certainty,  speculation  its  reasoning 
power,  and  the  Church  the  unity  of  its  confession.  If  we  review 
the  new  religious  formulas,  which  were  brought  into  circulation 
about  the  year  300,  and  if  we  compare  the  theologies  of  the 
period — which  unfortunately  we  only  know  in  part — the  theolo 
gies,  namely,  of  the  Alexandrian  teachers,  Gregory  Thaumatur- 
gus,  Lucian,  Methodius,  Hieracas  etc.,  we  see  a  wealth  of  forms 
which,  if  blood-relations,  are  extremely  different.  How  could 
the  unity  of  the  Church  continue  under  their  sway  ?  and  if  it 
continued,  was  it  Christianity  after  all  that  furnished  the  common 
element  ? 

And  this  has  brought  us  to  the  second  point  Origen  had 
recognised  the  full  significance  of  the  historical  Christ  for  the 
stage  of  Pistis ;  while  he  directed  the  Gnostic  to  the  eternal 
Logos.  Now  uncertainties  arose  here  also.  The  historical  Christ 
threatened  to  fall  entirely  into  the  background.  We  can  ob 
serve  this  in  the  works  of  two  of  the  Epigoni,  which  have  no 
affinity  to  each  other.  Gregory  Thaumaturgus  has  in  his 
famous  Symbol  dealt  only  with  the  Logos  "  apart  from  the  flesh  " 
(hoyog  utTtxpxos),  l  and  Methodius  intended  to  declare  the  loftiest 

1    See    Vol.  III.,  p. 1 1 5,  the  words  run:  sit;  xi/p/oc,  (*6vo<;  etc  povov,  ®EOS  ex 
xa<    eiKwv    TVI$    deor^ro       *6os  sveoi;,  tro/at  rfo  ruv  #A 
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truth    when   he   demanded    that  Christ  should  be  born  in  every 
man  '  consciously  '  (voyrws),  and  that  each  must,  become  a  Christ 
by  participation  in  Christ.  1   Further,  in  Origen  the  cosmological 
and  soteriological  interests  balanced  each  other.     We  recognise 
this   in    his  formulas  which  relate  to  the  Logos.     But  here  also 
a    displacement    was    introduced,    one  that  favoured  cosmology. 
The    word    'Opoova-ios    (consubstantial)    was,  indeed,  retained  by 
some,    perhaps    by    many    theologians;    but    as    it  was  in  itself 
ambiguous,  so  also  it  was  no  evidence  of  an  interest  in  soterio- 
logy.      The    crowd    of   rhetorical    and    philosophical    predicates 
heaped    upon    the  Logos,  did  not  serve  to  illustrate  and  estab 
lish   the  significance  of  the  Logos  as  the  principal  factor  in  re 
demption;  it  was  rather  a  term  for  the  reason  and  order  reign 
ing    in    the    universe,    and    for    the    spiritual    forces  with  which 
humanity    had    been    gifted.     Men    indeed    held    firmly,    on    all 
hands,    to    the    incarnation  ;    nay,    it  was  regarded,  as  is  proved 
by    the    great  work  of  Theognostus,  as  being,  next  to  the  doc 
trine    of   the    creation    of  matter,  the  feature  that  distinguished 
the    speculation    of  the  Church  from  that  of  the  Neo-platonists. 
But    the    whole  stress  was  laid  on  the  question,  what  idea  was 
to    be  formed  of  the  constitution  of  the  subject  of  which  incar 
nation  was  predicated.  A  great  school,  that  of  Lucian  of  Antioch, 
distinguished,     in    the    manner   of  Paul    of   Samosata,    between 
wisdom  proper,  eternal,  existent  in  God,  and  a  created  wisdom 
or  Logos  ;  and  identified  the  latter  alone  with  the  incarnate  Son  — 
'wisdom    arose    through    wisdom    according    to    the    will  of  the 
wise    God'.     But    in  drawing  this  line,  not  only  was  the  incar 
nation  of  the  Deity  rendered  impossible,  but  every  form  of  His 
personal  activity  on  earth.  The  theological  interest  in  Christ  threat 
ened  to  resolve  itself  entirely  into  cosmology  and  morality,  or,  as 
in  Methodius,  to  be  deprived  of  its  meaning  by  a  mystical  alloy. 
The    liberty    which    theology    enjoyed  in  the  East  up  to  the 
beginning    of    the    fourth    century,    and   the    influence    which  it 
exerted    on    the  Church  in  the  same  period,  could  not  but  pro 
duce  complete  confusion  and  loss  of  meaning.  All  the  elements 


i    xxi    $vvx(jttG    Tyc,    c//»fc    KTitrscat;    TToiyrtKy,  VIOQ  othybivos  xhyfiivov 
xopixrot;  ixopxrov  xati  ix^xproi;  xfyQaprov  xui  aQavxTOi;  xQatvxTov  xctl  zi'$to$  oiidiov. 
i    See  Vol.  III.,  p.  1  10. 
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united    by  Origen  in  his  vast  system  sought  to  establish  them 
selves  independently.   Even  tritheistic  tendencies  were  not  want 
ing;    but,    above    all,  the  idea  of  a  subordinate  God  and  semi- 
divine  beings  began  to  be  familiar.  The  idea  of  the  subordinate 
God  is  indeed  as  old  as  the  theology  of  the  Christian  Church ; 
even    the    Apologists    shared    it,    and    Origen,  with  all  caution, 
adopted  and  justified  it  in  working  out  his  doctrine  of  the  Son. 
But  in  the  earlier  period  the  simplices  et  rudes  (the  simple  and 
uncultured)  were  still  startled  at  the  suggestion ;  theologians  pro 
vided    the   idea  with  strong  safe-guards,  and  Origen  himself,  who 
in    many    points    bordered    on    Polytheism,    on    the    other  hand 
restored  the  Logos  to  the  being  of  God,  and  united  Father  and 
Son    as    closely    as    possible.     But  opposition  to  '  Sabellianism ' 
evidently    rendered  a  later  age  much  more  careless.     And  it  is 
indubitable    that    the    idea    of   the    created    God,  the  God  who 
came  into  being,  coalesced  with  ancient  polytheistic  inclinations. 
The    claims    of    Monotheism  were  considered  to  be  satisfied  by 
the    effort    to    protect  the  supreme  Deity,  as  against  Modalism, 
from    change    and    plurality;    and   the    Logos  and  other  beings 
entitled    to    worship    were  suffered  calmly  to  spring  up  side  by 
side    with    God  ;    they    could    not,    it    was  presumed,  endanger 
Monotheism,    because    they  belonged  to  the  domain  of  the  cre 
ated.     Add   that   theologians    dealt    in  their  speculations  with  a 
plethora  of  philosophical  categories  destitute  of  a  fixed  impress, 
or  fixed  value ;  '  further,  that  this  terminology,  unsifted  and  un 
controlled,    everywhere    forced    its    way    into    the    faith    of  the 
community;  and  we  can  form  a  conception  of  the  danger  which 
hovered  over  the  Church.  We  find  a  Monotheism  which  did  not 
exclude    polytheism,    a    Logos-Christ,    who,    as    a    cosmolcgical 
quantity,    was    of  shifting  nature  and  origin,  ideas  of  the  incar 
nation    and   redemption    as  designed  to  "enlighten"  the  human 
race,    and    to    effect    an  incarnation  of  God  in  every  individual 
soul.     All    this,    too,    was  clothed  in  a  rank  growth  of  artificial 
philosophical  expressions,  identical  with  that  used  in  contempor 
ary    science.     And    we    may  well  ask  whether  such  a  theology 
was    in    a    condition  to  protect  even  the  scanty  remains  of  the 

i    See  Vol.  III.,  p.  102. 
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evangelic  tradition,  above  all,  at  the  moment  when  the  partition 
between  State  and  Church  was  torn  down  and  the  Church  was 
brought  face  to  face  with  its  greatest  task.  A  deism — if  the 
term  may  be  allowed — was  at  hand,  surrounded  by  the  shifting 
forms  of  a  speculation  which  had  neither  a  settled  boundary 
nor  an  assured  object.  It  almost  seemed  as  if  the  special  char 
acteristics  of  the  Christian  religion  were  to  be  reduced  to  the 
evidence  of  antiquity  and  prophecy,  what  Porphyry  called 
*  foreign  fables'.  Yet  even  Scriptural  proof  was  no  longer  every 
where  called  for  and  given  with  the  zeal  so  noticeable  in  Origen; 
although  it  was  just  the  school  of  Lucian  which  neglected  it 
least.  But  what  could  Scripture  avail  against  the  method?  If 
a  Bishop  so  capable  and  learned,  and  so  well  versed  in  tradi 
tion  as  Eusebius  of  Caesarea  was  satisfied  in  his  Christology 
with  the  formulas  we  read  there,  if  he  could  praise  the  religious 
edicts  and  manifestoes  of  his  Emperor,  though  they  substantially 
celebrated  "  God  in  nature",  as  brilliant  specimens  of  his 
Christian  conviction,  we  must  conclude  that  the  Logos  doctrine 
settled  in  the  Church  was  the  strongest  means  of  completely 
effacing  the  figure  of  the  historical  Christ,  and  of  resolving 
everything  into  mist.  l  Even  the  rationalist,  who  in  his  study 
of  the  history  of  religions  always  follows  with  sympathy  the 
progress  to  *  natural '  religion,  would  require  to  restrain  his 
sympathy  here.  For  the  pure  religion  of  humanity  could  not 
have  resulted  from  this  development,  but  one  that  was  wholly 
indefinite,  and  therefore  capable  of  being  influenced  from  any 
quarter,  one  in  whose  centre  was  throned  that  hollow  and 
helpless  figment  of  thought,  the  ov,  the  Trpury  ova-la,  (being— 
primal  being).  And  men  would  have  gone  on  proclaiming  this 

1  On  Eusebius'  Christology  see  Dorner,  Lehre  v.  d.  Person  Christi,  I.  (1845) 
p.  792  ff.  Lee,  on  the  Theophan.  1843,  Preliminary  Dissert.  The  Christology  of 
Euseb.  is  that  of  the  ancient  apologists,  approximating  in  its  terms  to  Neoplatonic 
speculations  and  richer  in  its  phases  on  account  of  the  many  antitheses.  In  spite 
of  his  dependence  on  Origen,  Euseb.  was  chary  of  receiving  all  the  ideas  and 
predicates  which  the  former  applied  to  the  Son  and  to  which  orthodoxy  afterwards 
appealed.  That  is  of  consequence.  Euseb.  was  more  convinced  than  Origen  that 
the  idea  of  deity  was  completely  exhausted  in  that  of  the  strictly  one  and  un 
changeable  b'v  the  TrpwTjf  ova- ix',  he  separated  the  dsvrepoe  ®s6$  much  further  from 
God  than  the  Apologists;  see  Zahn,  Marcell.,  p.  37  f. 
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religion  to  be  Christianity,  simply  because  they  possessed  in 
Holy  Scripture  the  means  of  proving  it,  and  of  dating  it  back 
to  the  beginning  of  the  world  as  the  universal  religion.  And 
they  would  have  adopted  sacred  media,  charms,  and  intermedi 
ary  powers  more  and  more  boldly,  because  they  were  incapable 
of  understanding  and  applying  either  to  God  or  to  Jesus  Christ 
the  tradition  that  God  redeemed  men  through  Jesus  Christ. 

The  Bishops  and  theologians  in  the  East  about  A.D.  320, 
whose  views  were  similar  to  those  of  Eusebius,  had  on  their 
side  the  strongest  power  to  be  found  in  an  ecclesiastical  com 
munion — tradition :  they  were  the  conservatives.  Conservative 
theology,  the  theology  that  took  its  stand  on  Origen,  limited 
the  idea  of  Deity  to  the  primal  being  (Trpttry  ovvix),  inoperative 
and  really  incapable  of  being  revealed,  i.e.,  to  the  Father.  It 
accordingly  ignored  the  Logos  and  Christ  in  determining  the 
conception  of  God.  Further,  it  deduced,  like  the  Neoplatonists, 
a  second  or  third  Ousia  (being)  from  the  first,  and  adorned  the 
Logos  created  by  the  will  of  the  Father  with  the  loftiest,  yet 
vacillating,  predicates.  It  taught  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos,  and 
celebrated  its  result,  yet  once  more  in  indefinite,  in  high-sounding 
and  meaningless,  Biblical  phrases.  Finally,  it  subordinated 
everything  spiritual  and  moral  to  the  thought  of  free-will  and 
human  independence.  Any  attempt  at  precision  could  not  fail, 
on  this  domain,  to  be  regarded  as  an  innovation.  Anything 
might  establish  itself  as  long  as  it  did  not  claim  to  be  exclusive.  l 
There  never  did  exist  in  the  Church  a  general  tendency  to 
form  new  dogmas — the  terms  '  new '  and  '  dogma  '  are  mutually 
exclusive ;  least  of  all  did  it  exist  in  the  East ;  there  was  either 
indifference  to  philosophical  speculation,  or  a  desire  that  it 
should  have  liberty,  or  it  was  regarded  with  suspicion.  For  the 

1  Gwatkin  says  very  justly  in  Studies  of  Arianism  (1882),  p.  52:  "In  fact 
Christendom  as  a  whole  was  neither  Arian  nor  Nicene.  If  the  East  was  not  Nicene. 
neither  was  it  Arian,  but  conservative :  and  if  the  West  was  not  Arian,  neither  was 
it  Nicene,  but  conservative  also.  Conservatism,  however,  had  different  meanings  in 
East  and  West."  In  the  East  it  was  considered  conservative  to  uphold  the  formulas 
of  Origen  strengthened  against  Sabellianism.  On  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos  and 
Christ  in  Origen  Bigg  says  very  truly  (The  Christian  Platonists  of  Alex.,  p.  182): 
"  What  struck  later  ages  as  the  novelty  and  audacity  of  Origen's  doctrine  was  in 
truth  its  archaism  and  conservatism." 
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rest,    men    reverenced    in  the  cultus  the  mystery,  i.e.,  the  com 
plex    of    formulas   whose    origin    had  already  become  obscure.  l 
Nevertheless,    there    probably    never   was  a  time  in  the  East 
when    a    reaction    did  not  exist  against  the  development  of  the 

1  When  theology  is  engaged  in  forming  dogmas,  it  has  never,  as  is  really  self- 
evident,  enjoyed  the  sympathy  of  any  large  section  in  the  Church.  There  is  nothing 
to  support  the  contention  that  the  Christian  Church  passed  through  a  period — 
from  Origen  up  to  the  Synod  of  Chalcedon  or  A.D.  431 — during  which  there 
prevailed  universally,  or  even  to  a  great  extent,  a  supreme  interest  in  the  abstract 
form  of  the  contents  of  Religion,  and  an  effort,  with  all  the  means  at  hand,  to 
expound  it  as  exactly  as  possible.  The  great  mass  of  Bishops,  monks,  and  laity, 
were  then  wholly  occupied  in  satisfying  themselves  with  what  had  been  given. 
This  was  the  highest  demand  of  the  Catholic  religion  itself,  which  presupposed 
the  "Apostolic"  as  its  foundation,  which  called  everything  else  "heresy"  (vsure- 
p;«r/zo<;),  and  as  an  institution  for  worship  did  not  permit  changes.  Undoubtedly, 
the  period  from  Origen,  or  say,  from  Athanasius  up  to  the  Ephesian  Council, 
appears  unique  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  But  that  was  an  episode  enacted  in 
opposition  to  ^he  great  body  of  Christians,  and  the  theological  leaders  themselves, 
in  proportion  to  their  piety,  conceived  their  task  to  be  compulsory,  dangerous,  and 
ensnaring  them  in  guilt.  To  prove  the  former  read  Socrates'  Church  History  (see 
my  discussion  in  Herzog  R.  E.,  Vol.  XIV.  p.  408  ff.).  This  man  was,  on  the  one 
hand,  orthodox  at  every  point,  on  the  other,  an  enthusiastic  partisan  of  'EAAjjwxij 
irotidei'ot,  full  of  veneration  for  the  great  Origen  and  his  science,  which  he  held 
was  to  be  fostered  continually.  But  the  production  of  dogma  by  scientific  theology 
was  repugnant  to  him  in  every  sense,  i.e.,  he  accused  and  execrated  dogmatic- 
controversies  as  much  in  the  interest  of  a  dogma  fixed  once  for  all  as  in  that  of 
science.  The  Nicene  Symbol  belonged  sufficiently  to  the  past  to  be  accepted  by 
him  as  holy  and  apostolical;  but  beyond  this  every  new  formula  seemed  to  Socrates 
pernicious,  the  controversies  sometimes  fights  in  the  dark  (nyktomachies),  sometimes 
an  outflow  of  deceptive  sophistry  and  ambitious  rivalry:  nuTTy  irpoo'KwefoQea  TO 
zppuTOv,  i.e.,  the  mystery  of  the  trinity.  Had  Socrates  lived  100  years  earlier,  he 
would  not  have  been  a  Nicene,  but  a  Eusebian  Christian.  He  therefore  passes  very 
liberal  judgments  on,  and  can  make  excuses  for,  the  latest  u  heretics  ",  i.e.,  theologians 
who  have  been  recently  refuted  by  the  Church.  In  this  he  stood  by  no  means 
alone.  Others,  even  at  a  later  date,  went  still  further.  Compare  Evagrius  (H.  E.  I.  il) 
whose  argument  recalls  Orig.  c.  Cels.  III.  12. 

Dogma  has  been  created  by  the  small  number  of  theologians  who  sought  for 
precise  notions,  in  the  endeavour  to  make  clear  the  characteristic  meaning  of  the 
Christian  religion  (Athanasius.  Apollinaris,  Cyril).  That  these  notions,  separated 
from  their  underlying  thought,  fell  into  the  hands  of  ambitious  ecclesiastical 
politicians,  that  the  latter  excited  the  fanaticism  of  the  ignorant  in  their  support, 
and  that  the  final  decision  was  often  due  to  motives  which  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  case,  is  admittedly  undeniable.  But  the  theologians  are  not  therefore  to 
blame,  who  opposed  in  the  Church  a  lazy  contentment  with  mystery,  or  an  un 
limited  'pursuit  of  scientific  speculation.  Their  effort  to  make  clear  the  essence  of 
Christianity,  as  they  understood  it,  and  at  the  same  time  to  provide  a  Aoy/xjj 
ftx,  was  rather,  next  to  the  zealous  order  of  monks  with  whom  they  were  intimately 
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Logos  doctrine  towards  complete  separation  of  the  Son  from 
the  Father.  l  It  sprang  not  only  from  Modalists,  but  also  from 
disciples  of  Origen,  and  it  celebrated  at  Nicaea  an  amazingly 
rapid  triumph.  In  opposition  to  a  school  which  had  ventured 
too  far  forward,  and  had  embroidered  the  doctrines  of  Paul  of 
Samosata  with  questionable  tenets  of  Origen,  the  term  'O[toov<rio<;, 
once  banned  at  Antioch,  was  successfully  elevated  to  the  dignity 
of  the  watchword  of  faith. 

The  importance  of  this  rapid  triumph  for  the  history  of 
dogma  cannot  be  rated  too  highly.  But  procured  as  it  was  by 
the  Emperor,  the  victory  would  have  been  resultless,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  man  whose  biography  coincides  with  the  history 
of  dogma  of  the  fourth  century — Athanasius. 

The  second  division  of  the  history  of  dogma,  the  account  of 
its  development,  opens  with  Athanasius,  but  his  conception  of 
the  faith  also  dominated  following  centuries.  Augustine  alone 
surpassed  him  in  importance ;  for  Augustine  was  an  Origen  and 
Athanasius  in  one  — and  he  was  still  more.2  However,  the 

connected,  the  sole  great  feature  in  the  epoch.  They  set  themselves  to  stem  the 
vis  inertia  of  the  pious,  and  with  the  highest  success.  When  indolence  in  the  end 
held  the  field,  an  important  result  had  at  any  rate  been  attained.  The  period  from 
Athanasius  till  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  was  in  many  respects  the 
brilliant  epoch  of  theology  in  the  Church.  Not  even  the  age  of  Scholasticism  can 
compare  with  it.  That  the  work  of  the  theologians  became  faith  according  to  the 
Church — a  thing  Origen  never  thought  of — involved  its  strength  and  weakness 
alike.  The  fanaticism  of  the  masses  for  dogmatic  and  philosophical  catch-words — 
see  the  amusing  narrative  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Opp.  ed.  Paris,  1638,  T.  III. 
p.  466 — affords  no  information  as  to  the  measure  of  their  comprehension;  for  the 
dogmatic  catch-word  is  merely  a  fetish  in  wide  circles. 

1  Origen's    doctrine    of  subordination    was  felt  in  the  West  simply  to  constitute 
ditheism;  see  Vol.  III.,  p.  89  ff. 

2  See   Ranke,    Weltgeschichte    Vol.    IV.   i,  p.  307:  "Augustine's  system  is,  if  I 
mistake  not,  the  second  that  arose  in  the  Church;  it  set  aside  the  peculiar  charac 
teristics  of  the  first,  that  of  Origen,  and  then  made  good  its  position."  We  can  only 
admit    that    it  held  its  ground  in  a  modified  sense.  In  fact  we  see  here  a  parallel 
of   the    highest  significance  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  Church  has  produced 
two  fundamental  systems,  Origen's  and  Augustine's.  But  the  history  of  theology  in 
the  East  is  the  history  of  the  setting  aside  of  Origen's  system,  and  the  same  is  to 
be  said  of  the  Augustinian  in  the  Catholic  West.    Only  the  procedure  in  the  East 
was   more  thorough-going  and  open  than  in  the  West.     In  the  former  Origen  was 
condemned,     in    the    latter    Augustine    was    constantly    celebrated    as    the    greatest 
Doctor    ecclesicg.    In    both    cases,    however,    the  rejection  of  the  theological  system 
caused  the  loss  of  a  coherent  and  uniform  Christian  conception  of  the  world. 
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future  course  of  history  has  yet  to  decide  whether  Athanasius' 
thought  will  not  in  the  end  live  longer  than  the  conceptions  of 
Augustine.  At  the  present  day  at  least  Augustine  is  given  up 
sooner  than  Athanasius  in  the  Churches. 

But  it  is  really  not  permissible  to  compare  these  great  men. 
Augustine  was  a  loftier  genius,  a  man  of  inexhaustible  wealth 
of  ideas  and  sentiment;  Athanasius'  greatness  consisted  in  re 
duction,  in  the  energy  with  which,  from  a  multitude  of  diverg 
ent  speculations  claiming  to  rest  on  tradition,  he  gave  exclusive 
validity  to  those  in  which  the  strength  of  religion  then  lay. 
Augustine  opened  up  a  new  view  of  the  highest  blessings  and 
of  human  nature  in  the  Church,  he  scattered  a  thousand  germs 
for  the  future ;  Athanasius,  like  every  reformer,  reduced,  he  first 
secured  a  sphere  of  its  own  to  the  Christian  religion  on  the 
soil,  already  won,  of  Greek  speculation,  and  he  referred  every 
thing  to  the  thought  of  redemption.  Augustine  invented  a  new 
speculation,  and  the  fascinating  language  of  the  deepest  religious 
feeling,  beyond  which  changed  times  and  manners  seem  unable  to 
go ;  Athanasius  was  unable  to  put  forward  either  gifts  of  specula 
tion  or  of  eloquence  on  behalf  of  the  thought  in  which  he 
lived.  His  strength  arose  out  of  his  conviction  and  his  office. 

Athanasius  was  a  reformer,  though  not  in  the  highest  sense 
of  the  word.  Behind  and  beside  him  existed  a  speculation 
which  led  on  a  shoreless  sea,  and  the  ship  was  in  danger  of 
losing  its  helm.  !  He  grasped  the  rudder.  We  may  compare 
the  situation  with  that  in  which  Luther  found  himself  when 
confronting  the  mediaeval  Church  and  Scholasticism.  It  was  not 
for  a  word,  or  a  formula, 2  that  he  was  concerned,  but  a  crucial 

1  It    might    seem    as    if    we  ought  to  grant  the  same  credit  to  Arius  of  having 
reduced  and  given  fixity  to  vacillating  and  divergent  speculations.    But  apart  from 
the  contents  and  value  of  his  doctrine,  Arius  was  always  disposed  to  make  conces 
sions,    and    as    semi-opponents    defended    him,    so    he  unhesitatingly  accepted  half 
friends    for    complete    allies.    This  very  fact  proves,  however,  that  he  would  never 
have  succeeded  in  clearing  up  the  position. 

2  Athanasius  always  made  a  sparing  use  of  the  catch-word  'Opoovo-tos  in  his  works. 
The    formula    was    not    sacred    to  him,  but  only  the  cause  which  he  apprehended 
and  established  under  cover  of  the  formula.  His  conduct  at  the  Synod  of  Alexandria 
shows  that  he  laid  no  stress  on  words.  For  his  theology  he  needed  no  Creed.  The 
existence    of   one    in  the    Nicene   was   valuable  to  him,  but  he  was  far  from  wor- 
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thought  of  his  faith,  the  redemption  and  raising  of  humanity 
to  divine  life  through  the  God-man.  It  was  only  from  the  cer 
tainty  that  the  divinity  manifest  in  Jesus  Christ  possessed  the 
nature  of  the  Deity  (unity  of  being)  and  was  for  this  reason 
alone  in  a  position  to  raise  us  to  divine  life,  that  faith  was  to 
receive  its  strength,  life  its  law,  and  theology  its  direction. 
But  Athanasius  in  thus  giving  the  chief  place  to  faith  in  the 
God-man  who  alone  delivers  from  death  and  sin,  furnished  prac 
tical  piety,  then  almost  exclusively  to  be  found  in  monkish 
asceticism,  with  its  loftiest  motive.  To  speak  briefly,  this  com 
bined  as  closely  as  possible  the  'Oftoova-iot;  (consubstantial),  which 
guaranteed  the  deification  of  human  nature,  with  monkish  asceti 
cism,  and  raised  the  latter  from  its  still  under-ground  or,  at  least, 
insecure  realm  to  the  public  life  of  the  Church.  While  fighting 
against  the  phrase  the  created  Logos  (kJyog-XTio-f&a)  as  heathen 
and  as  a  denial  of  the  power  of  the  Christian  religion,  he  at  the 
same  time  as  strenuously  opposed  worldly  pursuits.  He  sub 
ordinated  Scripture,  tradition,  and  theology  to  the  thought  that 
the  Redeemer  was  God  by  nature,  but  he  also  strove  to  work 
out  the  Christian  life  which  received  its  motive  from  close 
communion  with  the  God-Christ,  *  and  the  prospect  of  being 
invested  both  the  divine  nature.  If  we  would  do  justice  to 
Athanasius,  both  these  facts  must  be  kept  in  mind.  He  became 
the  father  of  Catholic  orthodoxy  and  the  patron  of  ecclesiastical 
monachism,  and  that  he  never  would  have  been,  had  he  not 
also  set  the  practical  ideal  of  the  piety  of  the  time  *  on  the 
candlestick'. 2 

There  is  here  nothing  new  in  the  common  sense  of  the  word ; 
Athanasius  had  really  on  his  side,  the  best  part  of  the  tradition 
of  the  Church,  to  which  he  also  appealed.  Irenaeus  had  already 
given  the  central  place  to  the  object,  nature,  and  accomplish- 

shipping  Symbols.  While  many  of  his  friends  sought  support  in  the  authority  of 
the  formula,  he  sought  and  found  it  solely  in  the  cause. 

1  Bigg  (I.e.,  p.   1 88)  has  very  rightly  called  attention  to  the  high  value  attached 
by    orthodox    Fathers    after  Athanasius'  triumph  to  the  Song  of  Songs  in  Origen's 
exposition. 

2  See  the  Vita  Anton,  of  Athanasius  and  Gregory   of  Naz.,  Orat.  21.  It  is  note 
worthy  that  Paul  of  Samosata  and  the  Eusebians  were  worldly  Christians.  On  the 
other  haad,  the  puritanism  of  Arius  is}  of  course,  famous. 
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ment  of  redemption  in  the  categories :  Logos,  incarnation,  God- 
man,  deification,  and  sons  of  God.  Athanasius  could  refer  to 
a  series  of  ideas  in  Origen  and  other  Alexandrian  catechists  in 
support  of  his  distinctive  treatment  of  the  Logos  doctrine.  New 
alone  was  the  fact,  the  energy  and  exclusiveness  of  his  view 
and  action  at  a  time  when  everything  threatened  to  undergo 
dissolution. 

Athanasius  was  no  scientific  theologian  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  term;  from  theology  he  descended  to  piety,  and  found  the 
exact  word  required.  A  man  of  authority,  and  attached  to  the 
tradition  of  his  school,  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  disentangle 
the  problem  from  the  context  in  which  the  Apologists  and 
Origen  had  set  it.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Origen,  but  his  attitude 
first  to  Marcellus,  and  then  to  the  recent  defenders  of  'OftooiHTioc, 
the  Cappadocians,  proves  that  he  was  as  destitute  of  scientific 
interest  in  a  philosophical  theory  of  life,  as  of  the  obstinacy  of 
theologians.  He  had  to  deal  with  that  which  transcended  theo 
logy.  He  was  the  first  to  raise  to  honour  in  the  Church  in  all 
its  force  the  old  maxim  that  we  must  think  of  Christ  as  God 
(u$  Trsp}  Qsov),  and  therefore  he  paved  the  way  for  the  new 
principle,  that  we  must  think  of  God  as  in  Christ  (ug  sv  XjO/orf-). 

In  this  he  stood  aloof  from  the  rational  thought  of  his  time. 
While  admitting  its  premises,  he  added  an  element,  which 
neutral  speculation  was  incapable  of  assimilating  completely. 
Nothing  certainly  was  more  unintelligible  to  it,  than  the  assump 
tion  of  an  essential  unity  of  the  quiescent  and  the  active  Deity. 
Athanasius  fixed  a  gulf  between  the  Logos  of  the  philosophers, 
and  the  Logos  whose  redeeming  work  he  proclaimed.  What 
he  said  of  the  latter,  declaring  the  mystery  strongly  and 
simply,  and  by  no  means  committing  himself  to  new  distinc 
tions,  could  not  but  appear  to  the  Greeks  « an  offence  and  folly'. 
But  he  did  not  shrink  from  reproach ;  with  firm  hand,  though 
in  awkward  lines,  he  marked  off  a  sphere  of  its  own  for  the 
Christian  faith.  l 

1  The  Cappadocians,  theologians  who  reconciled  the  faith  of  Athanasius  with 
the  current  philosophy,  and  apprehended  it  abstractly,  did  not  retain  his  teaching 
pure  and  simple.  This  is  especially  shown  by  their  doubtful  contention  that  the 
Christian  idea  of  God  was  the  true  mean  between  the  Jewish  and  Greek.  They 
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And  this  man  respected  science  and  its  free  development. 
We  can  observe  this  in  his  criticisms  of  Origen  and  the  Alex 
andrian  catechists.  Undoubtedly  it  must  have  been  important 
to  him  to  obtain  reliable  witnesses  (testes  veritatis)  for  his 
doctrine,  and  the  effort  to  do  this  explains  frequently  his  prac 
tice  of  making  the  best  of  everything.  But  it  does  not  entirely 
explain  his  conduct.  Christian  faith  was  in  his  view  exhausted 
in  faith  in  the  God-man,  the  incarnation,  and  the  redemption 
which  constituted  a  divine  nature;  for  this  reason  he  permitted 
liberty  in  everything  else.  It  would  seem  that  he  had  no  desire 
to  abolish  Origen's  distinction  between  the  Christian  science  of 
the  perfect  and  the  faith  of  the  imperfect.  He  did  not  sit  as 
a  judge  of  heretics  on  Origen's  doubtful  tenets  and  correct 
them  by  the  regula  fidei,  nor  did  he  follow  the  course  first 
taken  by  Bishop  Peter,  one  of  his  predecessors,  in  Alexandria.  l 
This  is  all  the  more  remarkable,  as  for  his  own  part  he  could 
hardly  find  a  single  point  in  the  Gnostic  heterodoxies  of  Origen 
with  which  he  could  agree. 

Athanasius  did  not  see  beyond  the  horizon  of  his  own  time. 
He  attributed  the  highest  efficacy  to  the  mysteries  of  the  cultus. 
He  regarded  them  as  the  personal  legacy  of  Christ,  immediate 
emanations  of  his  life  as  God-man,  and  as  containing  the  means 
of  applying  salvation.  If  in  succeeding  centuries  the  religious 
interest  attached  itself  more  and  more  closely  to  ritual,  that 
did  not  imply  any  contradiction  of  the  conception  of  the  great 
Alex-andrian.  He  also  laboured  on  behalf  of  the  dogma  which 
was  to  obtain  its  practical  and  effective  presentation  in  the 

boldly  characterised  the  plurality  of  Hypostases,  e.g.,  as  a  phase  of  truth  preserved  in 
Greek  polytheism.  Athanasius,  therefore,  did  not  take  unmixed  pleasure  in  their 
work.  Cf.  the  Aoyo?  KKTVMTI^C,  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa  (ch.  4,  ed.  Oehler) :  "Jewish 
dogma  is  refuted  by  adoption  of  the  Word,  and  by  faith  in  the  Spirit,  but  the 
illusion  of  the  Greeks  (EAAijv/£ovTee)  in  worshipping  a  multiplicity  of  Gods  is 
dispelled  by  the  (doctrine  of  the)  unity  of  nature  which  destroys  the  extravagant 
opinion  of  a  (divine)  plurality.  We  must,  in  turn,  retain  the  unity  of  being  from 
the  Jewish  type  of  faith,  and  only  the  distinction  of  personal  (divine)  existences 
from  the  Greek;  and  by  this  means  godless  conceptions  are  met  on  the  left  and 
right  in  correspondingly  salutary  ways.  For  the  trinity  is  a  corrective  for  those 
who  err  as  to  unity,  just  as  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  (of  God)  is  for  those  who 
have  made  shipwreck  by  belief  in  plurality." 
*  See  Vol.  IE.,  p.  99  ff. 
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monks    on    the    one    hand,  and  in  ritual  on  the  other,  until  the 
transitory  was  exalted  into  the  permanent. 

Athanasius'  importance  to  posterity  consisted  in  this,  that  he 
defined  Christian  faith  exclusively  as  faith  in  redemption  through 
the  God-man  who  was  identical  in  nature  with  God,  and  that 
thereby  he  restored  to  it  fixed  boundaries  and  specific  contents. * 
Eastern  Christendom  has  been  able  to  add  nothing  up  to  the 
present  day.  Even  in  theory  it  has  hit  on  no  change,  merely 
overloading  the  idea  of  Athanasius ;  but  the  Western  Church 
also  preserved  this  faith  as  fundamental.  Following  on  the 
theology  of  the  Apologists  and  Origen,  it  was  the  efficient  means 
of  preventing  the  complete  Hellenising  and  secularisation  of 
Christianity. 

The  history  of  dogma  in  the  East  after  the  Nicene  Council 
reveals  two  interlacing  lines  of  development.  First,  the  idea  of 
the  God-man  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  redemption  and 
elevation  of  the  human  race  to  divine  life,  in  other  words,  the 
faith  of  Athanasius,  was  elaborated  on  all  sides.  In  this  the 
history  of  dogma,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  exhausted 
itself,  for  dogma  was  faith  in  the  God-man.  But  with  this  a 
second  development  was  closely  connected,  one  which  dealt 

1  In  the  cleverly  written  introduction  to  his  description  of  "Western  Church 
architecture"  (Stuttgart,  1884),  Dehio  works  out  the  idea  that  the  classical  period 
of  ancient  Christian  architecture,  the  fourth  century,  was  distinguished  not  by  the 
multiplicity  of  ideas  and  forms  of  construction,  but  rather  by  the  simplification  or 
reduction  of  the  forms.  The  Church,  confronted  by  the  number  of  models  in  ancient 
architecture,  laid  hold  of  one  of  them,  the  Basilica,  and  transmitted  it  alone  to 
the  Middle  Ages.  That,  however,  meant  not  a  loss,  but  an  advance.  "  The  genius 
of  Christianity  contributed  nothing  new  to  the  architectural  creations  of  Rome  and 
Alexandria.  The  great  revolution  it  evoked  lay  in  another  direction.  It  consisted  in 
the  reduction  of  the  multiplicity  of  styles  to  one  dominant  and  sole  form,  not  so  much 
by  a  metamorphosis  of  artistic  feeling,  as  by  making  religion  once  more  the  central 
motive  of  life.  It  thus  assigned  to  the  future  architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages  con 
ditions  analogous  to  those  which  governed  the  beginnings  of  Greek  art;  and  thus 
the  birth  of  Gothic  art  was  possible  at  the  climax  of  the  Middle  Ages — for  the 
second  time  in  history,  a  true  organic  style,  like  that  of  the  Greek  temple."  This 
observation  is  extremely  instructive  to  the  historian  of  dogma.  The  thought  of 
Athanasius  corresponds  in  theology  to  the  meaning  of  the  Basilica  in  the  history 
of  architecture  in  the  fourth  century.  Both  were  happy  simplifications  from  a  wealth 
of  ideas — reductions  which  concealed  full  and  varied  contents. 
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with  the  relations  of  dogma  and  theology.  Here  also  one  man 
can  be  named :  it  was  the  science  that  Origen  had  cultivated 
which  formed  the  centre  of  interest.  However,  since  his  days 
the  problem  had  become  more  complicated,  for  theological 
principles  that  penetrated  deeply  had  been  received  into  faith 
itself,  and  the  great  development  up  to  the  Council  of  Chalce- 
don,  and  still  later,  consisted  in  the  incorporation  of  theological 
results  and  formulas  in  the  general  belief  of  the  Church.  The 
question,  accordingly,  was  not  merely  whether  a  freer  and  more 
independent  theology,  like  Origen's  in  spirit  and  method,  could 
receive  an  acknowledged  position  and  latitude  in  the  Church; 
whether,  in  general,  the  phases  of  criticism  and  idealistic  spirit 
ualism,  included  in  Origen's  science,  were  to  be  tolerated.  It 
was  a  much  harder  problem  that  arose,  though  one  that  from 
its  nature  was  always  half  concealed.  If  the  theological  dogma, 
at  the  moment  when  it  became  a  creed  of  the  Church,  received 
the  value  of  an  apostolic  doctrine  which  had  never  been  want 
ing  in  the  Church,  how  were  the  theologians  to  be  regarded 
who  had  really  created  it,  and  how  were  the  most  venerated 
men  of  the  past  to  be  looked  upon  who  had  either  been  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  dogma,  or  had  incidentally,  or  avowedly,  con 
tradicted  it?  The  conclusion  is  clear.  The  former  were  to  receive 
special  honour  as  witnesses  to,  but  not  as  creators  of,  the 
truth.  The  latter  it  was  necessary  to  abandon,  however  real 
and  constructive  their  labours  may  once  have  been,  or  their 
works  were  to  be  coloured,  corrected,  or  even  amended  by  the 
insertion  of  glosses.  But  how  long  will  a  theology  receive  room 
to  work  on  dogma,  if  the  work  is  again  and  again  to  be  disguised 
and  how  long  will  theologians  be  found  to  continue  the  dan 
gerous  business?  "Theology  is  the  most  thankless  of  sciences. 
It  crushes  its  builders  with  the  very  stones  which  they  have 
helped  to  erect."  The  relation  of  theology  to  dogma  recalls 
the  myth  of  Chronos.  But  here  it  is  not  the  father  who  swal 
lows  his  children,  it  is  the  creature  that  devours  its  creators  up 
to  the  third  and  fourth  generations.  As,  moreover,  the  age  from 
the  fourth  to  the  sixth  centuries  is  the  classic  period  of  all 
dogma,  so  in  no  other  period  does  it  so  clearly  exhibit  to  the 
historian  its  characteristic  of  demanding  living  sacrifices. 
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Accordingly  we  observe  two  phenomena  in  these  centuries. 
First,  we  have  a  continuous  fight  against  the  free  theology  of 
Origen,  against  the  heterodoxies  which  it  embraced,  its  critical 
phase,  and  its  idealistic  speculation.  At  any  rate,  more  than  two 
centuries  elapsed  before  it  was  finally  refused  all  right  of  citizen 
ship  in  the  Church,  and  at  the  same  time  'EAAjji//;^  5r#/£f/# 
(Greek  culture)  was  deprived  of  any  greater  influence  on  dogma, 
than  what  the  latter  required  for  its  correct  exposition  and 
justification.  l  But,  in  the  second  place,  a  traditionalism  arose 
which  looked  distrustfully  on  theology  taking  any  share  in  the 
work  of  the  Church  at  the  time,  which  substituted  authority 
for  science,  while  it  either  exalted  ancient  teachers  to  heaven 
as  saints,  or  hurled  them  down  to  hell  as  heretics.  It  was  due 
to  the  secret  logic  of  events  that  such  a  tendency  gained 
strength  and  finally  triumphed ;  for  if  even  the  most  capable 
and  independent  theologians  were  compelled  to  live  under  the 
delusion  that  what  was  new  in  their  teaching  could  never  be 
true,  or  that  the  true  could  not  possibly  be  new,  it  necessarily 
followed  that  fewer  and  fewer  would  be  found  to  undertake  their 
dangerous  work. 2  Accordingly,  after  dogma  had  developed  to 

1  The  prestige  of  Origen  in  the  Church  was  still  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifth 
century  almost  absolute  and  incomparable  in  wide  circles.  As  we  have  above 
remarked,  the  Church  history  of  Socrafes  is  in  this  respect  particularly  instructive. 
The  belittlers  and  enemies  of  this  man  were  vain  and  ambitious  obscurantists, 
hero-levelling  fellows;  against  them — Methodius,  Eustathius,  Apollinaris,  and 
Theophilus — he  appealed  to  the  testimony  of  Athanasius  on  behalf  of  Origen's 
orthodoxy  (VI.  13).  Even  the  view  that  Origen's  works  and  utterances  required  to 
be  sifted,  appeared  to  him  folly  (VI.  17).  He  defended  everything  that  the  master 
wrote.  It  was  incomprehensible  to  him  how  the  Arians  could  study  and  value 
Origen,  without  becoming  orthodox  (VII.  6) — to  the  Arians  the  opposite  was  in 
comprehensible — and  he  declares  with  absolute  conviction  that  Porphyry  and  Julian 
would  not  have  written  what  they  did  if  they  had  read  the  great  teacher  (III.  2^). 
Further,  Origen  was  once  more  quoted  in  the  Monophysite  controversies.  Apart 
from  special  uses  of  it,  his  name  represented  a  great  cause,  namely,  no  less  than 
the  right  of  science,  'EAAi?w>«f  Trxidsia,  in  the  Church,  a  right  contested  by  tradi 
tionalism  in  conjunction  with  the  monks. 

3  It  was  pointed  out  above,  p.  138,  note  I,  that  even  orthodox  theological 
leaders  were  not  comfortable  in  their  dogmatic  work,  so  that  the  position  from 
the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  the  sovereign  rule  of  traditionalism,  was  really 
the  goal  desired  from  the  beginning.  The  works  of  all  prominent  theologians 
testify  to  this.  Some  deplored  the  fact  that  the  mystery  could  not  be  worshipped 
in  silence,  that  they  were  compelled  to  speak  j  and  the  rest  say  explicitly,  that  the 
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a  certain  extent,  held  a  certain  number  of  conceptions  capable 
of  employing  the  intelligence,  and  was  adapted  to  scholastic 
treatment,  it  became  so  sensitive  that  it  ceased  to  tolerate  a 
theology  that  would  carry  it  further,  even  under  all  possible 
safe-guards.  The  theology  that  did  independent  work,  that  at 
no  time  professed  to  produce  dogma,  and  therefore  really  had 
not  existed,  now  came  actually  to  an  end.  The  date  coincides 
with  that  at  which  Origen  was  condemned  (the  sixth  century). 
The  history  of  this  process  ran  its  course  very  gradually.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  was  no  want  of  important  actions  in  the 
history  of  the  ejection  of  Origen's  doctrine.  We  have  here  to 
mention  the  *  Origenist  controversies ',  though  we  must  not  limit 
them,  as  has  been  customary,  to  a  few  decades.  Along  with 
them  the  opposition  to  the  school  of  Antioch  and  its  condemn 
ation  come  before  us.  But  we  must  not  look  at  the  victory  of 
the  creed  of  the  Church  over  theological  liberties  merely  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a  decline  of  science  in  the  Church.  We 
have  rather  to  consider  what  a  more  liberal  speculative  and 
critical  science  had  to  offer  at  the  time  to  the  Church.  In  view 
of  the  way  in  which  the  pursuit  of  theology  and  the  exposition 
of  the  faith  were  intertwined,  there  were  gifts  which  the  Church 
had  to  decline  in  order  to  maintain  its  tradition,  i.e.,  the  stand 
ard  left  to  it  of  its  Christianity.  But  the  heterodoxies  of  the 
theologians  presented  neither  an  incentive  to  nor  the  means  for  a 
revision  of  the  whole  doctrine  in  its  possession.  Besides,  the 
entire  process  of  expelling  the  freer  theology  was  carried  out 
without  crises  worth  mentioning,  as  if  spontaneously.  That  is 
the  strongest  evidence  of  the  weakness  of  the  speculations  and 
critical  views  which  sought  to  hold  their  ground  alongside  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church.  The  condition  of  affairs  at  the  close, 
when  we  have  (i)  dogma  (2)  a  theology  of  scholastic  mysticism, 
and  (3)  antiquarian  and  formal  science  not  confused  with  religion, 

truth  of  their  propositions  lay  in  their  negations  alone.  Hilary  expresses  himself  per 
haps  most  strongly  (De  trinit.  II.  2) :  "  Compellimur  haereticorum  et  blasphemantium 
vitiis  illicita  agere,  ardua  scandere,  ineffabilia  eloqui,  inconcessa  praesumere.  Et  cum 
sola  fide  exploraii,  quae  prsecepta  sunt,  oporteret  adorare  scilicet  patrem  et  venerari 
cum  eo  nlium,  sancto  spiritu  abundare,  cogimur  sermonis  nostri  humilitatem  ad  ea, 
quae  inenarrabilia  sunt  extendere  et  in  vitium  vitio  coarctamur  alieno,  ut.  quae 
coutineri  religione  meutium  oportuisset,  nunc  in  periculum  human!  eloquii  proferantur." 
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was  in  many  respects  an  improvement,  and  the  value  of  the 
product  received  its  strongest  attestation  in  the  duration  of  the 
system.  Leaving  out  of  account  a  few  oscillations,  that  had 
been  actually  attained,  which  the  '  conservatives ',  'i.e.,  the  great 
majority  in  all  phases  of  violent  dogmatic  conflicts,  had  longed 
for,  and  had  therefore  always  contemplated.  A  mysterious 
dogma  had  been  arrived  at,  one  elevated  above  the  schools, 
which  gave  theologians  liberty  to  be  antiquarians,  philologists, 
or  philosophers;  for  what  independent  work  was  left  in  the 
pursuit  of  dogma  was  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  these  special 
ists,  so  far  as  it  did  not  come  under  the  review  of  the  experts 
in  mysteries  and  liturgies.  But  the  great  loss  consisted  in 
the  fact  that  men  no  longer  possessed  a  theological  system 
complete  in  itself.  Origen's  was  the  only  one  that  the  Greek 
Church  had  produced.  After  its  rejection  there  existed,  besides 
dogma,  a  vast  sum  of  incongruous  fragments,  bound  artificially 
together  by  quotations  from  Scripture  and  tradition  and  from 
Aristotelian  scholasticism.  The  great  dogmatic  work  of  John  of 
Damascus  only  appears  to  be  a  logically  connected  system ;  it 
is  in  reality  far  from  that. 

As  regards  the  periods,  the  dividing  lines  are  formed  by 
the  CEcumenical  Synods,  namely,  the  so-called  2nd,  then  the 
4th,  5th,  6th  and  ;th.  But  we  can  also  use  the  names  of 
Theodosius  L,  Pope  Leo  L,  Justinian,  and  Pope  Agatho.  The 
unification  of  the  Churches  was  rendered  possible  by  the  fact 
that  they  obtained  a  forum  publicum  (a  public  tribunal)  in  the 
universal  Synods.  ]  For  the  Creeds  of  the  provincial  Churches, 
which  agreed  only  in  the  main  points,  and  not  even  in  all 
these,  the  Councils  substituted  a  dogmatic  confession  whose 
proclamation,  enactment,  and  extension  excited  the  most  violent 
conflicts.  At  the  same  time  the  confederation  of  the  Churches 

1  But  for  Constantine  the  Nicene  Council  would  not  have  been  carried  through, 
and  but  for  the  Emperor's  uniform  creeds  would  not  been  arrived  at.  They  were 
Athanasius'  best  coadjutors.  Nay,  even  the  Emperors  hostile  to  him  helped  him; 
for  they  used  every  effort  to  unite  the  Church  on  the  basis  of  a  fixed  confession. 
It  is  therefore  absurd  to  abuse  the  State  Church,  and  yet  to  regard  the  establishment 
of  the  orthodox  creed  as  a  gain. 
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became  a  reality  through  the  imperial  policy,  which  sought  to 
come  into  touch  with  the  strongest  dogmatic  currents,  though 
not  infrequently  it  supported  trivialities.  The  last  traces  of 
independence  possessed  by  individual  communities  were  des 
troyed  ;  along  with  unity,  uniformity  in  doctrine,  discipline,  and 
worship  was  almost  re-established,  and  the  constitution  of  the 
Church,  even  in  the  higher  ranks,  was  gradually  so  adapted  to 
that  of  the  empire  that  the  hierarchical  organisation  and  ad 
ministration  of  the  Church  corresponded  to  the  order  of  the 
State.  But  this  re-arrangement  required,  in  part,  to  be  carried 
out  by  force  (TV^W/IS  of  the  Emperors  and  a  few  great  Bishops), 
and  speaking  strictly,  was  a  reality  for  only  a  few  decades.  It 
excited  counter-movements;  in  opposition  to  it  nationalistic  feeling 
first  really  gained  strength,  especially  in  the  East,  and  the  great 
schisms  of  the  national  Churches  there  were  also  a  consequence 
of  the  absolutist  attempts  at  unification. *  In  the  West  the  State 
collapsed  under  the  storms  of  the  tribal  migration  at  the  moment 
when,  in  the  East,  the  dismemberment  of  the  imperial  Church 
into  national  Churches  began.  The  attempts  of  the  East  Roman 

1  See  Hatch.  The  Councils  and  the  Unity  of  the  Church,  in  his  Social  Constitution 
of  the  Christian  Churches,  p.  172  ff . ;  he  has  given  an  excellent  account  of  the 
share  of  the  State  in  this  unity  and  its  limitations;  compare  also  my  Analekten, 
p.  253  ff.  In  the  process  by  which  Christendom  was  united  externally  and  ecclesias 
tically,  we  can  distinguish  in  the  East  three,  and  in  the  West  four,  epochs.  The 
first  three  were  common  to  the  Churches  of  both  East  and  West.  The  first  was 
characterised  by  the  recognition  of  the  apostolic  rule  of  faith  in  opposition  to  the 
erroneous  creeds  of  heretical  associations,  after  a  common  ideal  and  a  common 
hope  had  united  Christians  up  to  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  The  xavuv 
ryt;  Tria-TScat;  became  the  basis  of  adsAtyorys.  The  second  epoch,  in  which  organisa 
tion  became  already  of  supreme  importance,  was  represented  in  the  theory  of  the 
episcopal  office,  and  in  the  creation  of  the  metropolitan  constitution.  While  this 
was  struggling  to  establish  itself  amid  violent  crises,  the  State  of  Constantine 
brought  about  the  third  epoch,  in  which  the  Church,  by  becoming  completely 
political,  was  united,  and  thus  arrived  at  an  external  and  uniform  unity,  so  that 
in  it  the  essential  nature  of  the  Empire  was  continued.  The  Church  became  the 
most  solid  organisation  in  the  Empire,  because  it  rested  on  the  imperial  order  of 
the  ancient  kingdom.  It  got  no  further  than  this  organisation  in  the  East;  indeed, 
several  great  provincial  Churches  soon  separated  from  it ;  for  the  creation  of  Con 
stantine  concealed  germs  of  dissolution  ;  see  Zahn,  Konstantin  d.  Gr.  1876,  p.  31  f.  In 
the  West,  on  the  contrary,  the  Roman  Bishop  began  to  engage  in  those  enterprises 
which,  favoured  by  circumstances,  succeeded  in  the  course  of  centuries  in  sub 
stituting  a  new  and  distinctively  ecclesiastical  unity  for  that  created  by  the  state. 
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emperors  to  recover  the  Western  half  of  the  realm,  or  at  least 
parts  of  it,  more  than  once  thwarted  the  oriental  policy  imper 
atively  required  of  them,  and  are  also,  from  the  complications 
to  which  they  led,  of  great  importance  for  the  history  of  dogma. 
While  the  Emperors  of  Byzantium  were  involved  in  a  double 
task,  which  constituted  an  insoluble  dilemma,  the  Roman  Bishops 
served  themselves  heirs  to  the  West  Roman  kingdom.  In  the 
revolution  in  political  and  social  affairs,  Christians  and  Latins 
were  compelled  to  postpone  their  separate  interests  and  to  attach 
themselves  closely  to  the  most  powerful  defender  of  the  old 
institutions.  The  Germans,  who  apparently  broke  up  the  Empire, 
brought  about  the  internal  unity  of  all  that  was  Catholic  and 
Latin,  and  strengthened  the  position  of  ecclesiastical  Rome.  The 
East,  on  the  contrary,  which  had  been  less  endangered  actually 
did  break  up.  In  the  Western  Catholic  Church  the  ancient 
Roman  Empire  was  preserved  after  a  fashion  with  its  order  and 
culture.  This  Church  had  no  longer  beside  it  a  state  similar 
in  character  and  closely  related  to  itself  and  thus  its  Bishop 
could  train  the  new  peoples  to  his  service,  and  soon  undertook 
an  independent  policy  against  the  Western  schemes  of  the  East 
Roman  Emperors.  The  internal  separation  between  East  and 
West  was  complete,  when  neither  understood  the  language  of 
the  other.  Yet  the  West  still  took  an  active  interest  in  the 
controversy  of  the  '  Three  Chapters ',  and  at  the  same  time 
obtained,  in  the  translation  of  the  Antiochene  and  Persian  In- 
stituta  regularia  divince  legis,  and  in  the  great  works  translated 
at  the  instigation  of  Cassiodorus,  valuable  gifts  from  the  East 
which  stand  comparison  with  those  made  by  Hilary,  Ambrose, 
Rufinus,  and  Jerome.  Even  in  the  seventh  century  Rome  and 
the  East  were  for  a  time  engaged  in  a  lively  correspondence. 
But  the  rule  of  Byzantium  over  Rome  was  felt  to  be  that  of 
the  foreigner,  and  conversely  the  Roman  spirit  was  alien  to  the 
Orientals.  Their  relations  were  forced.  Augustine  hardly  left  a 
trace  in  the  Eastern  Church.  That  was  its  greatest  calamity. 
Of  course  it  was  less  disposed  by  its  past  to  understand  him 
than  the  Western  Church,  and  it  was  at  no  time  really  inclined 
to  accept  instruction  from  its  rival. 

The    first    period    of   the    History    of  Dogma  closes  with  the 
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Synods  of  Constantinople  (381 — 383).  At  them  faith  in  the 
complete  divinity  of  the  Redeemer  was  finally  settled  as  the 
creed  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  his  complete  humanity  was  also 
expressly  acknowledged.  Next  to  Athanasius  the  chief  part  in 
the  decision  was  taken  by  the  Cappadocians  on  the  one  hand, 
and  by  the  Roman  Bishop  and  Ambrose  on  the  other.  It  would 
not  have  been  arrived  at,  however,  so  early,  if  it  had  not  been 
carried  through  in  Constantinople  by  a  powerful  ruler  who  came 
from  the  West  The  theologians,  so  far  as  any  took  part  in  it, 
were  men  who  were  equipped  with  the  full  culture  of  the  period, 
and  were  also  devoted  to  the  ideals  of  monastic  piety.  The 
Cappadocians  were  still  relatively  independent  theologians, 
worthy  disciples  and  admirers  of  Origen,  using  new  forms  to 
make  the  faith  of  Athanasius  intelligible  to  contemporary  thought, 
and  thus  establishing  them,  though  with  modifications,  on  a 
secure  basis.  Beside  them  stood  Apollinaris  of  Laodicea,  a  man 
who  anticipated  the  problems  of  the  future,  who  was  their  equal 
in  scholarship,  and  surpassed  them  in  many  respects  in  theology. 
But  Arianism  revealed  its  weakness  by  nothing  more  than  its 
rapid  decline  after  it  ceased  to  possess  the  imperial  favour. 
The  impression  made  by  it  on  the  German  nations,  and  its 
prolonged  popularity  with  them,  must  be  described  as  an 
'  accident '  in  history.  Catholicism  was  first  made  a  reality  by 
Theodosius  I. — 'the  idea  of  a  communion  which  should  unite 
East  and  West  in  the  same  confession,  beyond  which  no  other 
form  of  confession  was  recognised.'  But  Ranke  remarks  rightly  l 
that  the  Christian  idea  (of  Nicene  orthodoxy)  gained  the  upper 
hand  over  Hellenistic  and  heretical  systems,  not  from  the  doc 
trine  alone,  but  from  the  course  of  events.  The  victory  of  the 
Nicene  Council  was  also  decided  at  the  Tigris  by  the  defeat 
of  Julian,  and  at  Adrianople  by  the  death  of  Valens.  In  this 
first  period  the  Christian  Church  was  still  in  constant  touch  with 
Hellenism,  and  adopted  from  it  whatever  it  could  use.  But  the 
history  of  dogma  can  only  give  a  very  meagre  view  of  these 
relations.  Its  boundaries  gradually  become  altogether  more 
restricted.  In  the  first  three  centuries  it  can  hardly  be  separated 

1    Weltgeschichte  IV.  i,  p.  305  f. 
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from  the  universal  history  of  the  Church ;  in  those  following  the 
general  life  of  the  Church  is  less  and  less  clearly  reflected  in 
it.  He  who  desires  to  become  acquainted  with  that  life,  must 
study  the  monachism,  worship,  ethics,  and  especially  the  theolo 
gical  science  of  the  age.  There  is  nothing  in  the  history  of 
dogma  to  require  us  to  portray  a  figure  like  that  of  Synesius, 
and,  if  we  define  our  task  strictly,  we  can  make  little  use  of 
the  rich  epistolary  literature  of  the  time. 

The  second  period  extends  to  the  Council  of  Chalcedon 
(451).  Its  first  and  longer  half  covers  the  time  in  which  the 
imperial  Church,  resting  on  the  Nicene  basis  and  directed  by 
emperor,  priest,  and  monk,  established  itself.  But  after  a  time 
of  comparative  peace, l  the  question  again  emerged  as  to  the 
relation  of  the  divine  and  human  in  the  person  of  the  Redeemer. 
The  opposition  between  the  school  of  Antioch  and  the  new 
Alexandrian  theology,  which  felt  itself  to  be  the  sole  teaching 
of  the  Church,  culminated  in  this  question,  and  the  Alexandrian 
Bishop  succeeded  in  making  it  the  centre  of  ecclesiastical  interest. 
The  theologians  of  the  school  of  Antioch  still  wrought  in  free 
dom  ;  nay,  even  among  their  opponents  there  were  to  be  found 
men  who  defined  the  faith  by  its  aim,  and  were  not  overawed 
by  traditionalism.  Yet  traditionalism  grew  more  and  more 
powerful.  Under  the  leadership  of  Epiphanius  the  great  re 
action  against  Origen  began,  "J  and  not  only  the  Alexandrian 
Bishop,  but  the  greatest  scholar  of  the  age  took  part  in 

1  On  these  decades,  which  are  to  be  described  as  in  many  respects  the  most 
prosperous  period  of  the  Byzantine  Church,  see  Herzog  R.  E.,  Vol.  XIV.,  p.  403  ff. 
Heathenism  was  then  first  completely  overthrown,  and  the  heretics,  even  finally  the 
Novatians,  were  hard  pressed.  The  regime  of  Chrysostom  seems  to  have  been 
especially  signalised  by  the  suppression  of  heretics  in  the  patriarchate  of  Constan 
tinople;  see  the  account  of  Socrates.  We  know  of  other  Bishops  who  were  active 
in  extirpating  heresy  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century,  a  work  in  which  Theo- 
doret  took  part.  The  reigns  of  Gratian  and  Theodosius,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
indefatigable  labours  of  Epiphanius  on  the  other,  laid  the  foundation.  Their 
programme  was  carried  out  from  the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  But  from  about 
the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  when  the  last  traces  of  the  ancient  Gnostics, 
Novatians  and  Manichaeans  were  substantially  removed,  great  schisms  began  to 
take  place  on  the  basis  of  the  Chalcedonian  decree. 

"  See  before  this  Demetrius,  Peter,  Methodius,  Eustathius.  Marcellus.  and 
Apollinaris 
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it.  l  To  this  was  added  another  fact.  The  constitution  of  the 
Patriarchate  began  to  reveal  its  effect  in  threatening  the  unity 
of  the  Church.  The  Cappadocian  Churches  of  Asia  Minor  re 
ceded  into  the  background  simply  because  they  possessed  no 
patriarch  of  their  own,  dogmatics  began  to  constitute  an  instru 
ment  of  provincial  ecclesiastical  policy,  and  the  dogmatic  for 
mula  to  be  a  mark  of  the  diocese  and  nationality.  In  proportion 
as  this  took  place,  the  state  was  compelled  to  intervene.  Dog 
matic  questions  became  vital  to  it,  and  the  appointment  in  the 
capital  to  the  Patriarchate,  which  it  had  fostered,  was  now  a 
political  problem  of  the  first  rank ;  for  the  occupant  of  the  chair 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  spiritual  affairs  of  the  empire.  The 
great  controversy  was  not  settled  at  the  two  Synods  of  Ephesus 
(431,  449),  but  it  was,  ostensibly,  at  the  Synod  of  Chalcedon 
(451)  by  means  of  a  long  formula.  This  formula  was  proposed 
and  dictated  by  the  West  in  the  person  of  Bishop  Leo  and 
was  approved  by  the  Emperor;  it  was  regarded  in  the  West 
as  the  simple  and  unchanged  creed  of  the  Fathers,  in  the  East 
as  a  compromise  which  was  felt  by  some  not  to  be  sufficiently 
orthodox,  and  by  others  to  require  interpretation.  Meanwhile 
the  East  hardly  possessed  as  yet  the  rudiments  of  a  theology 
capable  of  interpreting  it.  Therefore  the  formula  of  Chalcedon 
has  not  unjustifiably  been  called  a  'national  misfortune'  for 
the  Byzantine  Empire.  But  even  as  regards  the  Church  its 
advantages  no  more  than  balanced  its  disadvantages.  During 
this  period  the  monks  obtained  the  mastery  over  the  Church. 
Although  their  relations  with  the  hierarchy  were  not  infrequently 
strained,  they  added  very  greatly  to  its  strength.  The  clergy 
would  have  been  completely  eclipsed  in  the  world  and  the  state, 
if  they  had  not  obtained  a  new  support  from  the  '  religiosi  * 
and  '  religiosity '.  But  while  monachism  became  an  important 
element  in  the  Church,  the  prestige  of  the  state  declined  in  the 
minds  of  men ;  nothing  was  left  to  the  Emperors  but  to  adopt 
certain  monkish  fashions  for  themselves,  and  along  with  the 
state  the  life  of  social  morality  was  depreciated  in  favour  of 
'  religiosity '  and  a  magical  cultus.  For  monachism  merely  pro- 

1    "Babylon  is  fallen,  fallen," — with  these  words  of  triumph  did  Jerome  accom 
pany  the  overthrow  of  Chrysostom  in  the  Origenist  controversy  (Ep.  88). 
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motes  itself  and  next  to  that  a  religion  of  idol-worship ;  it 
quits  the  field  where  a  vigorous  morality  arises.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  the  State  was  delivered  at  the  close  of  this 
period  from  its  most  powerful  opponent,  the  Bishop  of  Alex 
andria,  though  at  much  too  high  a  cost. 

The  third  period  extends  up  to  the  fifth  (Ecumenical  Council 
(Constantinople  A.D.  553).  The  disadvantages  of  the  Chalcedonian 
formula  made  themselves  felt  in  the  first  half  of  this  century. 
Great  ecclesiastical  provinces  were  in  revolt,  and  threatened  to 
secede  from  the  membership  of  the  universal  Church.  Greek 
piety  everywhere  showed  itself  to  have  been  unsettled  by  the 
decree  of  Chalcedon.  Theology  could  not  follow  it;  nay,  it 
appeared  to  be  stifled  by  the  decision,  while  in  Monophysitism 
life  and  movement  prevailed.  The  perplexed  Emperors  were 
at  their  wits'  end,  and  tried  provisionally  to  recall,  or  at 
any  rate  to  tone  down,  the  formula,  but  in  doing  so  they 
prejudiced  the  union  with  the  West.  This  was  changed  under 
Justin  I.,  but  above  all  under  Justinian  I.  As  the  reign  of 
the  latter  was  signalised  politically  by  the  restoration  of  the 
Byzantine  supremacy,  and  the  codification  of  its  laws,  it  was 
ecclesiastically  distinguished  by  the  restoration  and  establish 
ment  of  the  constitution  and  dogmatics  of  the  Church.  The 
creed  of  Rome  was  recognised  so  far  as  its  wording  was  con 
cerned,  but  Rome  itself  was  humbled ;  the  Chalcedonian  formula 
remained  in  force,  but  it  was  interpreted  in  terms  of  Cyril's 
teaching,  and  its  future  position  was  assured  by  the  condemn 
ation  of  the  writings  of  the  Antiochene  schools  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  Origen  on  the  other.  Thus  was  the  theology  of  the 
past  judged:  'solitudinem  faciunt,  pacem  appellant '.  The  Justin 
ian  Church  condemned  the  glorious  Fathers,  and  the  fifth  CEcu- 
menical  Council  blotted  out  the  freer  theological  science.  How 
ever,  this  measure  was  only  possible  because  an  orthodox 
Church  theology  had  developed  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixth 
century. l  It  presupposed  the  Chalcedonian  formula,  which  had 
become  more  venerable  by  age,  and  explained  it  by  means  of 
the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  which  had  then  come  once  more 

1     See    Loofs,    Leontius    von    Byzanz    in    the  "Texten  und  Unters.  z.  alt-christl. 
Literaturgesch.,"  Vol.  III.,  parts   I   and  2,  p.  37  ff.,  303   ff. 
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to  the  front,  in  order  to  reconcile  it  with  the  spirit  of  Cyril's 
theology,  and  to  make  it  in  some  measure  comprehensible. 
Here  we  have  the  rise  of  ecclesiastical  scholasticism  which  now 
took  its  place  beside  the  mystical  Neo-platonic  theology  that 
had  been  most  comprehensively  stated  by  the  Pseudo-areopagite, 
and  which  corrected  and  denned  it,  uniting  with  and  balancing 
it.  The  effect  of  this  development  was  extremely  significant. 
Men  now  began  for  the  first  time  to  feel  themselves  at  home 
on  the  ground  of  the  Chalcedonian  formula;  piety  also  was 
reconciled  to  it.  Productive  dogmatic  work  ceased  entirely; 
its  place  was  taken  by  the  mystical  theology  of  scholasticism 
based  on  the  inheritance  from  antiquity  and  the  enumeration  of 
authorities.  Justinian  in  reality  closed  not  only  the  school  of 
Athens,  but  also  that  of  Origen,  the  schools,  i.e.,  of  productive 
theological  science  and  criticism.  *  Henceforth  theology  only 
existed  as  a  servant  to  the  tradition  of  Justinian  and  Chalcedon. 
It  was  served  in  turn  by  the  dialectic  of  Aristotle  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Neo-platonic  mysticism  of  the  Areopagite  on  the 
other.  It  did  important  work  in  the  way  of  elaboration  and 
adaptation;  we  are  not  warranted  in  passing  a  sweeping  ver 
dict  of  stultification  and  sleep ;  2  but  it  made  no  further  change 
in  the  creed  of  the  Church  and  was  bound  hand  and  foot. 3 

1  The    closing  of  the  school  of  Athens  has  been  disputed.  It  was  certainly  not 
a  great,  formal  action;  see  Krummacher,  Gesch.  d.  Byzant.  Litt.,  p.  4. 

2  See    the    works    of  Gass  and  Gelzer,  especially  the  latter's  interesting  lecture: 
"Die  politische  und  kirchliche  Stellung  von  Byzanz. 

3  Noteworthy,  but  not  surprising,  is  the  parallel  capable  of  being  drawn  between 
the    history  of  theology  and  that  of  (heathen)  philosophy  during  the  whole   period 
from    Origen  to  Justinian.    The  history  of  Greek  philosophy  finds  its  limits  in  the 
middle    of   the    fifth    century,   and  again  in  the  age  of  Justinian;  the  same  is  true 
of  the  science  of  the  Church.    In  the  general  history  of  science  Plato  comes  to  be 
supplanted    by    Aristotle    from    the    close    of    the    fifth    century  ;    in  dogmatics  the 
influence    of   the    Stagirite    makes  itself  felt  to  an  increased  extent  from  the  same 
date.  Justinian's  epoch-making  measures,  the  codification  of  the  law,  the  closing  of 
the    school    of  Athens,    and    the   restoration  of  the  Byzantine  Church  and  Empire, 
point    to    an    inner    connection.  This  has  not  escaped  Ranke.     On  account  of  the 
importance  of  the  matter  I  give  here  his  excellent  discussion  (Vol.  IV.  2,  p.  20  ff.)  : 
"Justinian   closed  the  school  of  Athens  ...  An  event  of  importance  for  the   whole 
continued    development    of   the    human    race;  any  further  development  in  a  direct 
line    on  the  basis  laid  in  classical  antiquity  was  rendered  impossible  to  the  Greek 
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As  regards  the  history  of  dogma  the  fourth  period  possesses 
no  real  independence.  The  dogmatic  activity  which  charac 
terised  it  was  exclusively  political ;  but  since  it  created  a  new 
formula,  we  may  here  assume  a  special  period.  It  ends  with 

spirit,  while  to  Roman  genius  such  an  advance  was  left  open  and  was  only  now 
rendered  truly  possible  for  after  ages  by  means  of  the  law-books.  The  philosophical 
spirit  perished  in  the  contentions  of  religious  parties:  the  legal  found  a  mode  of 
expression  which,  as  it  were,  concentrated  it.  The  close  of  Greek  philosophy  recalls 
its  beginning ;  nearly  a  thousand  years  had  elapsed  during  which  the  greatest 
transformations  in  the  history  of  the  world  had  taken  place.  May  I  be  permitted  to 
add  a  general  reflection,  as  to  which  I  merely  desire  that  it  may  not  be  rejected 
by  the  general  feeling  of  scholars. 

The  Christian  religion  had  risen  upon  earth  in  the  conflict  of  religious  opinions 
waged  by  nations,  and  had  then  in  opposition  to  these  developed  into  a  Church. 
Christian  theology  which  set  itself  to  appropriate  the  mysterious  and  to  come  to 
terms  with  the  intellect  had  grown  up  in  constant  contact,  sometimes  of  a  friendly, 
more  often  of  a  hostile  kind,  with  Greek  philosophy.  That  was  the  business  of 
those  centuries.  Then  appeared  the  great  Christian  theologians  from  Origen  on 
wards  ;  as  we  said  in  passing,  they  passed  through,  without  exception,  Greek  or 
closely  related  Latin  schools,  and  framed  their  doctrines  accordingly.  Greek  philo 
sophy  had  produced  nothing  comparable  to  them  5  it  had,  as  regards  public  life, 
been  thrust  into  the  background  and  now  it  had  perished.  But  it  is  striking  that 
the  great  Christian  theologians  also  came  to  an  end.  Never  again  do  we  find  in 
later  times  men  like  Athanasius,  the  Gregories  of  Cappadocia,  Chrysostom,  Am 
brose  and  Augustine.  I  mean  that  along  with  Greek  philosophy  the  original  devel 
opment  of  Christian  theology  also  came  to  a  stand-still.  The  energy  of  the  Church 
doctors,  or  the  importance  of  the  Church  assemblies  in  these  centuries  cannot  be 
parallelled  by  analogous  phenomena  belonging  to  later  times.  Different  as  they  are 
in  themselves  we  find  a  certain  resemblance  in  the  state  of  Roman  law  and  of 
Christian  theology.  The  old  Roman  jurisprudence  now  appeared  as  universally 
valid  law  in  a  redaction  which  while  historical  was  yet  swayed  by  the  conditions 
of  the  day.  At  the  same  time,  limits  were  set  by  the  triumph  of  orthodoxy,  espe 
cially  of  the  dogmas  declared  in  the  Chalcedonian  resolutions,  to  all  the  internal 
divisions  of  theology  in  which  the  divergent  opinions  were  also  defended  with 
ability  and  thoroughness  .  .  .  Justinian  who  reinstated  orthodoxy,  and  gave  the  force 
of  law  to  juridical  conceptions,  takes  a  high  place  in  the  rivalry  of  the  centuries. 
Yet,  while  he  raised  his  government  to  such  a  pinnacle  of  authority,  he  felt  the 
ground  shake  momentarily  under  his  feet."  Greek  science  and  the  monkish  view 
of  the  world,  leagued  as  they  were,  dominated  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Church 
before  as  well  as  after  the  Justinian  age;  they  were  at  bottom  indeed  far  from 
being  opposed,  but  possessed  a  common  root.  But  how  differently  it  was  possible 
to  combine  them,  what  variations  they  were  capable  of!  If  we  compare,  e.g.,  Gre 
gory  of  Nyssa  with  John  of  Damascus  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  former  still  really 
thinks  independently,  while  the  latter  confines  himself  to  editing  what  is  given. 
It  is  above  all  clear  that  the  critical  elements  of  theology  had  been  lost.  They 
only  held  their  ground  in  the  vagaries  of  mystical  speculation  ;  in  all  ages  they 
are  most  readily  tolerated  there. 
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the  sixth  (Ecumenical  Council  (A.D.  680).  'Justinian's  policy 
of  conquest  was  in  the  highest  degree  unstable,  and  went  far 
beyond  the  resources  of  the  Empire '.  Whether  his  dogmatic 
policy  was  correct,  which  maintained  union  with  the  West  at 
the  cost  of  losing  a  large  section  of  the  Oriental  Churches,  is 
a  question  which  may  be  debated.  But  whether  an  open  and 
consistently  monophysite  policy  was  then  still  possible  in  Con 
stantinople  is  very  doubtful.  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Armenia  were 
lost,  not  only  to  the  state,  but  also  to  Greek  language  and 
culture.  In  order  to  keep  them,  or  win  them  back  from  the 
Persians  and  Arabians,  an  energetic  Emperor  resolved  to  pub 
lish  a  monophysite  rallying  cry  without  prejudicing  the  wording 
of  the  Chalcedonian  Creed.  Monothelitism  on  the  basis  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  two  natures  is  in  itself  no  artificial  creation;  it 
is  founded  on  the  old  consideration  rising  out  of  the  doctrine 
of  redemption;  but  at  that  time  it  had  its  origin  in  policy.  Yet 
this  still-born  child  of  politics  set  the  Eastern  Church  in  an 
uproar  for  more  than  two  generations.  To  prevent  the  loss 
not  only  of  the  East  but  of  Italy  also,  the  Emperor  required 
the  help  of  the  Roman  Bishop.  Justinian's  success  in  curbing 
the  latter's  authority  had  only  continued  for  a  little  under  his 
successors.  The  pontificate  of  Gregory  I.  still  exerted  an  in 
fluence,  and,  at  the  sixth  Council,  Agatho,  repairing  the  fault 
of  one  of  his  predecessors,  dictated  the  formula,  as  Leo  had 
done  at  Chalcedon.  This  bore  the  impress  of  the  West,  and 
did  not  correspond  perfectly  to  the  eastern  conception.  It  further 
became  manifest  at  the  Council  that,  when  it  was  a  question 
of  defining  dogma,  theology  had  been  completely  transformed 
into  a  rehearsal  of  authorities.  Next  to  the  older  synodal 
decisions,  the  decisive  precedent  was  formed  by  the  immense, 
and  frequently  forged,  collection  of  the  dicta  patrum. 

After  the  sixth  Council,  orthodoxy  and  Monophysitism  were 
definitively  separated,  though  attempts  were  not  wanting  to 
harmonise  them  in  the  following  centuries,  in  keeping  with  the 
monophysite  tendencies,  never  wholly  destroyed,  of  eastern 
orthodoxy.  The  mystery  was  firmly  established,  and  obtained 
further  definition ;  for  the  doctrine  taught  by  John  of  Damascus 
of  the  enhypostasis  of  the  human  nature  in  the  Logos) 
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had  been  accepted,  even  in  the  age  of  Justinian,  to  be 
the  correct  interpretation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  two  natures. 
The  movement  of  thought  in  the  Church  passed  accordingly  to 
a  new  sphere ;  or,  more  correctly,  the  old  absorbing  interest  of 
the  Church  in  the  mysteries  of  the  cultus  l  now  came  to  light 
undisguised,  because  the  pursuit  of  theology,  converted  as  it 
was  into  scholasticism,  had  become  the  business  of  scholars  and 
experts  in  the  mysteries,  and  it  was  only  temporarily  that  a 
controversy  springing  out  of  it  agitated  the  Church.  Dogma, 
designed  by  the  Nicene  and  Chalcedonian  Creeds  to  be  looked 
at  and  treated  formally,  henceforth  revealed  this  its  character 
thoroughly.  The  philosophy  appropriate  to  it  was  found,  or 
invented — that  compound  of  Neoplatonism  and  Aristotelianism, 
with  which  no  one  could  dispense  who  desired  to  unfold  or 
comment  on  dogma  orthodoxly. 2  He  who  passed  over  the 
philosophy  of  the  Church  stood  in  danger  of  becoming  a  heretic. 3 

1  It    is    said    of    Polycarp    in    his    Vita    per    Pionium    (saec.  IV.) :  eppyvsvyetf  TS 

va-TypiiZ)  a  role.  TroAAoT?  ^v  atirjxpvQx,  ovrca  tytxvsp&t;  txvret  ezeTiQero,  u<rre 
otxovovTOts  (j.oif>TVfslv^  on  ou  (j.6vov  ctxovovpiv  <zhhx  K&l  6p<S<Tiv  odiTOi.  That  was 
accordingly  the  supreme  thing;  to  be  able  also  to  see  the  mystery,  the  Christian 
possession  of  salvation. 

2  The  fight  between  Platonism  and  Aristotelianism  was  accordingly  acute  among 
theologians    in    the    following    centuries;    they    often    indeed  made  heretics  of  one 
another.  Up  till  now  we  only  know  these  disputes  in  part ;  they  are  important  for 
the    later    conflicts    in    the  West,  but  they  do  not  belong  to  the  history  of  dogma 

3  Even    to-day    simple-minded    Catholic    historians  of  dogma  exist  who  frankly 
admit  that  he  becomes  necessarily  a  heretic  who  does  not,  e.g.,  use  the  conceptions 
"nature"    and  " person "•  correctly ;  and  they  even  derive  heresy  from  this  starting- 
point.  Thus  Bertram  (Theodoreti,  Ep.  Cyrensis,  doctrina  christologica,   1883)  writes 
of    Theodore    of    Mopsuestia :    "  Manifesto  declarat,  simile  vel  idem  esse  perfectam 
naturam    et    perfectam    personam  .  . .    Naturae  vox  designat,  quid  sit  aliqua  res,  vel 
essentiam  vel  quidditatem  ;  hypostasis  vero  mbdum  metaphysician  existendi  monstrat. 
Ex  quo  patet,  ad  notionem  perfects  naturae  modum  ilium  perfectum  existendi  non 
requiri.    Hoc  in  re  erravit  Mopsuestenus,  et  h&resis  perniciosa  ex  hoc  err  ore  nata 
est.  What  a  quid  pro  quo!  The  ignorance  of  the  terminology,  which  was  yet  first 
created    ad   hoc,    in    order    to   escape  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  is  held  to  be  the  real 
ground    of    the    origin    of    the    heresy.    Such  a  view  of  things,  which  is  as  old  as 
scholasticism,    undoubtedly    needed    mysticism    as  its  counterpoise,  in  order  not  to 
perish    wholly    from    the  religious  sphere.  Atzberger  (Die  Logoslehre  d.  h.  Athan., 
1880)     has    expressed     himself    still    more    unsophisticated^,    and    therefore    more 
instructively,    on    the    relation    of    philosophy  and  dogma  (p.  8,  29).     But  see  also 
Hagemann  (Rom    Kirche,  p.  361):  "The  Patripassians  arrived  at  their  doctrines  of 
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But  dogmatics,  undoubtedly  the  foundation,  did  not  dominate 
the  Church  as  a  living  power.  The  conception  of  the  natures 
of  Christ  found  its  continuation  in  that  of  the  sacraments  and 
sacramental  things  by  which  men  became  participators  in  Christ. 
The  perceived  (aMqrdv)  thereby  obtained  side  by  side  with  the 
conceived  (VOVJTOV)  an  ever  loftier,  and  independent  significance. 
Symbolism  was  more  and  more  expunged ;  the  mystery  became 
more  and  more  sensuous.  But,  in  proportion  as  the  latter  was 
made  operative  in  the  cultus,  the  cultus  itself  was  regarded,  in 
all  its  setting  and  performance,  in  the  light  of  the  divino- 
human. l  All  its  sensuous  side,  which  was  presented  for  his 
benefit  to  the  worshipper,  was  regarded  as  deified  and  as  pro 
moting  deification.  Now  in  so  far  as  the  believer  derived  his 
life  entirely  from  this  cultus,  a  ritual  system,  to  which  the 
character  of  the  divino-human  attached,  took  the  place  of  the 
God-man,  Christ.  Piety  threatened  to  be  submerged  in  a  con 
templation  of  wonders,  the  spiritual  in  the  sensuous,  and  theo 
logy,  in  so  far  as  not  identified  with  scholasticism  and  polemics, 
in  a  science  of  mysteries. 3  From  this  point  of  view  we  can 
understand  the  worship  of  images  and  the  reaction  of  icono- 

God,  his  attributes,  his  creation,  and  incarnation,  because  they  took  their  stand  on 
Stoic  logic  and  with  it  cherished  the  most  extreme  nominalism,  and  because  they 
absolutely  rejected  the  objective  existence  of  ideas." 

1  For  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  Greek  liturgy  after  the  fourth  century. 
Swainson's    The    Greek  Liturgies,    chiefly  from  original  authorities  (London   1884), 
is    the    standard  work.    For  the  doctrine  of  the  mysteries  cf.  Steitz'  Abhanclluugen 
in  the  Lehrbb.  f.  deutsche  Theol.   1864  ff. 

2  If     we     collect     the     fourth-century    evidence    of    crude    sensuous    superstition 
intimately    combined    with    Christian    piety,    we  might  believe  that  it  could  go  no 
further.    And    yet    it  did  go  further  from  century  to  century,  as  anyone  can  easily 
convince    himself  by  reading  the  tales  of  saints  and  relics,  among  which  those  of 
the    oriental  monophysites  are  the  worst.  But   apart  from  this  increase,  we  have  to 
call    attention  to  the  fact  that  this  barbarous  superstition  ascended  into  higher  and 
more    influential   circles  and  was  systematically  cultivated  by  the  monks,  while  the 
corrective    of  a    more  rational  theology  grew  ever  weaker.  Theology  became  more 
defenceless,    because    it    had    to    adapt    itself   to  sacred  ceremony.     The  worst  gift 
bequeathed    by  moribund  antiquity  to  the  Church  was  the  ritual  of  magic  and  the 
monstrous  number  of  great  and  little  aids  in  need  and  means  of  atonement.     It  is 
not    the    case    that    this    state  of  matters  was  produced  by  the  inrush  of  barbarian 
peoples;    on    the  contrary,  the  decomposition  of  ancient  culture  and  religion  takes 
the  first  place  in  the  process,  and  even  the  Neo-platonic  philosophers  are  not  free 
from  blame.  In  view  of  this  circumstance  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  the  reforma- 
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clasm  which  opened  the  fifth  period.  But  this  explanation  is 
not  complete;  another  factor  cooperated.  This  was  the  relation 
of  Church  and  State  which  was  also  involved  in  the  controversy 
about  images.  There  always  were  discords  between  them ;  but 
these  became  more  and  more  acute  when  the  priesthood  fell 
completely  under  the  sway  of  the  monks.  Even  from  the  fifth 
century  the  practice  had  begun  of  transferring  monks  to  episco 
pal  chairs,  and  it  had  almost  become  the  rule  in  the  following 
centuries.  But  the  monks  both  strove  zealously  to  make  the 
Church  independent  and  claimed  sovereignty  among  the  people, 
and  as  a  rule,  though  interested  on  behalf  of  the  nations,  they 
also  cherished  a  strong  hostility  to  the  State:  in  other  words 
they  endangered  the  settlement  of  Church  and  State  established 
in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries.  Their  most  powerful  instrument 
was  the  sensuous  cultus  which  had  captivated  the  people,  but 
which  undoubtedly,  barbarous  and  mechanical  as  it  was  with 
all  its  appliances  and  amulets,  was  yet  connected  with  the  ideal 
forces  still  to  be  credited  to  the  age,  with  science,  art,  and 
especially  piety.  Here  we  have  the  miserable  dilemma  of  the 
period,  and  of  the  Church;  the  worship  of  images  was  barbarous, 
but  iconoclasm  threatened  to  introduce  an  increased  degree  of  bar 
barism.  For  the  '  enlightened '  (Auf klarung)  were  at  the  disposal  of 
an  iron  military  despotism,  and  despised  science,  art,  and  religion. 

tion  of  Athanasius  bore  little  fruit,  that  it  only  checked  for  a  time  the  polytheistic 
under-current,  and,  in  a  word,  that  the  Church  could  not  have  got  into  a  worse 
state  than,  in  spite  of  Athanasius,  it  did,  as  regards  the  worship  of  Mary,  angels, 
saints,  martyrs,  images  and  relics,  and  the  trickery  practised  with  amulets.  But  even 
if  we  were  to  go  further  and  suggest  that  the  later  development  of  dogma  itself,  as 
c.g.)  in  the  worship  of  Mary  and  images,  directly  promoted  religious  materialism, 
yet  we  cannot  rate  too  highly  the  salutary  importance  of  this  dogma.  For  it  kept 
the  worship  of  saints,  images  and  the  rest  at  the  stage  of  a  Christianity  of  the 
second  order,  invested  with  doubtful  authority,  and  it  prevented  the  monks  from 
cutting  themselves  wholly  adrift  from  the  religio  publica.  Finally,  it  is  to  be 
pointed  out  that  superstition  has  brought  with  it  at  all  times  ideas  and  conceptions 
extremely  questionable  from  the  point  of  view  of  dogmatics,  ideas  which  seem  to  be 
affected  by  no  amount  of  censure.  Overbeck  (Gott.  Gel.-  Auz.  1883,  no.  28,  p.  870) 
has  rightly  described  it  as  a  phenomenon  requiring  explanation  that  the  gnat- 
straining  centuries  which  followed  Nicaea,  could  have  swallowed  such  camels  as, 
*.£-.,  delighted  the  readers  of  the  Acts  of  Thomas  (even  in  the  Catholic  edition)  or 
of  the  numerous  Apocalypses  (see  the  edition  of  the  Apoc.  Apocal.  by  Tischendorf 
and  James,  Apocrypha  anecdota,  1893). 
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The  Church  of  Byzantium  was  at  that  time  engaged  in  a  life 
and  death  struggle.  Its  existence  was  really  at  stake,  and  with 
it  the  existence  of  the  old  form  of  society  and  culture,  in 
opposition  to  forces  which  as  yet  had  no  positive  policy,  but 
at  first  merely  ruled  by  brute  force.  The  priestly  caste  was 
arrayed  against  the  military,  the  hosts  of  shaven  monks  against 
the  standing  army,  which  from  the  fourth  century  had  played 
a  great  role,  but  now  sought  to  be  master  in  the  state.  These 
fearful  fights  ended  in  the  restoration  of  the  status  quo  ante, 
in  so  far  as  dogma  and  cultus  were  concerned,  and  the  old 
order  seemed  all  the  more  sacred  after  the  attacks  that  had 
been  made  upon  it.  But  on  the  political  side,  the  state  sup 
ported  by  the  army  carried  off  the  victory — and  this  was  not 
without  consequences  for  the  system  and  life  of  the  Church. 
The  monks  were  given  a  free  hand  in  dogma,  but  their  activity 
as  ecclesiastical  politicians  was  checked.  The  Emperor  remained 
chief  priest,  in  spite  of  some  patriarchs  who,  until  after  the 
eleventh  century,  attempted  to  maintain  an  independent  and 
equal  position  side  by  side  with  him.  With  the  support  of  his 
army  he  resisted  them.  The  independence  of  the  Church  was 
gone,  in  so  far  as  it  sought  to  rise  above  the  level  of  an  in 
stitution  devoted  to  ritual  and  worship.  Its  activity  was  com 
pletely  restricted  to  the  mysteries  and  the  preparation  for  death. 
It  became  an  institution  of  the  state,  impressing  it  only  by  the 
unchangeableness  of  its  doctrine  and  ceremonies.  To  the  new 
peoples  to  whom  this  Church  came,  the  Slavs,  it  was  far  more 
than  to  the  Greeks  an  unchangeable,  heavenly  creation.  A 
thousand  years  have  passed  away  since  the  Slavs  were  hellen- 
ised ;  and  they  have  not  yet  ventured,  like  the  Germans,  to  think 
and  feel  freely  and  at  their  ease  in  the  Church,  although  they 
recognise  in  it  a  main  defence  of  their  national  characteristics 
against  the  West.  From  the  West  these  *  Greek  Slavs '  were 
spiritually  separated,  after  Augustine's  ideas  were  admitted 
there.  The  external  cleavage,  though  only  complete  in  the 
eleventh  century,  began  immediately  after  the  image  controversy. 
The  states  in  the  territory  of  the  Greek  Church  still  really  stand 
under  a  military  dictatorship :  where  this  has  fallen,  as  in  the 
kingdom  of  Greece,  a  final  stage  has  not  yet  been  reached. 
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States  like  the  former  support  an  ecclesiastical  department,  but 
no  Church. 

The  path  into  which  Athanasius  led  the  Church  has  not  been 
abandoned;  but  the  other  forces  of  life  completely  restricted  it. 
Orthodox  dogma  corresponds  on  the  whole  to  the  conception  of 
Athanasius;  but  the  balance  which  he  held  between  the  religious 
creed  and  the  cultus  has  been  disturbed  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
former.  The  creed  still  shows  life  when  it  is  called  in  question, 
or  when  the  nation  it  serves  requires  a  flag.  In  other  cases  it 
lives  in  the  science  of  scholastic  mysticism,  which  has  already 
become  by  degrees  stereotyped  and  sacred,  and  in  its  presentation 
in  public  worship.  Theology  also  is  bound  to  the  latter;  it  has 
thus  received  a  standard  of  which  Athanasius  knew  nothing.  ' 

Our  sources  are  the  works  of  the  Church  Fathers  and  the 
Acts  of  Councils  (Mansi).  We  still  want  a  history  of  Greek- 
ecclesiastical  literature  after  Eusebius,  capable  of  satisfying  the 
most  reasonable  demands.  Of  more  recent  works  on  the  sub 
ject  that  of  Fessler  is  the  best  (Instit.  Patrologiae,  1850 — 52), 
Alzog's  is  the  most  familiar,  and  Nirschl's  the  newest. 

i  It  is  very  characteristic  as  regards  this,  that  while  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  described 
the  Christian  religion  as  ^a^(j.ot  rav  doyparcav  xoti  Trp&eti;  dty&Qatf,  Photius  defined 
it  as  potfya-ts  xcti  /tzt/o-T#y<yy/#.  From  the  fourth  century  interest  was  more  and  more 
transferred  from  the  regulation  of  the  whole  life  by  religion,  to  its  external  consecra 
tion  through  the  mysteries.  The  distinctions  are  indeed  only  gradual,  but  the 
descent  was  very  significant.  The  Greek  Church  ultimately  gave  up  the  regulation 
of  moral  social  life,  and  therewith  renounced  the  power  to  determine  private 
morality  so  far  as  the  latter  was  not  dominated  by  fear  of  death.  The  ultimate 
reason  of  this  is  to  be  sought  in  the  order  of  the  monks  and  the  constitution  of 
the  Grseco-Slavic  states. 


CHAPTER    II. 

THE   FUNDAMENTAL   CONCEPTION   OF  SALVATION  AND  GENERAL 
OUTLINE   OF   THE    DOCTRINAL   SYSTEM. 

I.  THE  dogmatic  conflicts  in  the  East  from  the  fourth  up 
to  the  seventh  century  have  this  in  common,  that  they  centred 
almost  entirely  in  Christology  in  the  narrower  sense,  as  well 
as  in  the  incarnation  of  the  Deity.  Since  men  of  all  parties 
were  meanwhile  conscious  that  they  were  contending  for  the 
essence  of  Christianity,  it  follows  that  the  conception  of  the 
salvation  offered  in  the  Christian  religion  is  to  be  deduced  from 
the  formulas  over  which  they  fought,  and  which  then  made 
good  their  ground.  This  conclusion  is,  however,  made  further 
certain  from  the  fact  that  the  oriental  Church  took  no  interest 
in  dogma,  apart  from  those  formulas,  at  least  in  the  time  of 
these  conflicts.  '  Anything  else,  therefore,  outside  of  the  formu 
las,  which  was  either  fixed  as  matter  of  course,  or  maintained 
in  ambiguous  propositions  in  opposition  to  Manichseism,  Fatal 
ism,  and  Epicureanism,  did  not  possess  the  value  of  a  dog- 

1  Very  instructive  in  this  respect  is  the  Church  History  of  Socrates.  A  man's 
orthodoxy  is  completely  decided  for  him  by  his  attitude  to  the  dogma  of  the 
Trinity  (see  H.  E.  III.  7,  VI.  13,  VII.  6,  n).  The  Cappadocians  and  the  theo 
logians  after  Socrates  held  similar  views;  see  Gregory  of  Naz.  Orat.  XXVII.  10: 
"  Philosophise  about  the  world  and  worlds,  matter,  the  soul,  rational  beings,  good 
and  bad  alike,  about  resurrection,  judgment,  and  retribution,  and  the  sufferings  of 
Christ.  For  if  on  these  points  you  hit  on  the  truth  it  is  not  without  service,  but 
if  you  fail,  you  can  suffer  no  harm"  (cf.  Ullmann,  Gregory  of  Naz.,  1867,  p.  217  f.). 
We  have  also  to  consider  here  the  contents  of  the  oriental  symbols,  creed-decalogues 
etc.  The  interest  taken  to  an  increasing  extent  from  the  fifth  century  in  the  tenets 
levelled  against  Origen  was  biblical  and  traditional.  It  only  became  dogmatic  at 
a  time  when  in  theology  and  Christology  the  influence  of  "antiquity"  had  taken 
the  place  of  that  of  dogma.  On  the  place  and  importance  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  in  Gregory,  see  Ullman,  p.  232  ff. 
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matic  declaration  in  the  strict  sense.  Remembering  this,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  essence  of  the  Christian  religion,  and 
therefore  the  contents  of  its  creed,  are  summed  up  in  the 
following  proposition.  The  salvation  presented  in  Christianity 
consists  in  the  redemption  of  the  human  race  from  the  state 
of  mortality  and  the  sin  involved  in  it,  that  men  might  attain 
divine  life,  i.e.,  the  everlasting  contemplation  of  God,  this  re 
demption  having  already  been  consummated  in  the  incarnation 
of  the  Son  of  God.  and  being  conferred  on  men  by  their  close 
union  with  him:  Christianity  is  the  religion  which  delivers 
from  death  and  leads  to  the  contemplation  of  God.  J  This  pro 
position  can  be  more  precisely  defined  as  follows  :  the  highest 
blessing  bestowed  in  Christianity  is  adoption  into  the  divine 
sonship,  which  is  assured  to  the  believer,  and  is  completed  in 
participation  in  the  divine  nature,  or  more  accurately,  in  the 
deification  of  man  through  the  gift  of  immortality.  This  gift 
includes  the  perfect  knowledge  and  the  lasting  vision  of  God, 
in  a  blessedness  void  of  suffering,  but  it  does  not  do  away 
with  the  interval  between  Christ  and  the  believer. 2  From  this 

1  I    share    fully  the    view  of  Kattenbusch  (Confessionskimde  I.,  p.  296)  that  the 
dogma    was    not    merely   supported  by  one  idea,  and  that  in  the  Greek  Church  of 
to-day  the  idea  of  redemption  held  by  the  ancient  Church  no  longer  rules  directly ; 
but  this  view  does  not  contradict  the  exposition  given  in  the  text. 

2  The    fact    that    the    idea   of  deification  was  the  ultimate  and  supreme  thought 
is    not    a  discovery  of  recent  times,  but  it  is  only  in  recent  times  that  it  has  been 
appreciated  in  all  its  importance.  After  Theophilus,  Irenseus,  Hippolytus,  and  Origen, 
it  is  found  in  all  the  Fathers  of  the  ancient  Church,  and  that  in  a  primary  position. 
We  have  it  in  Athanasius,  the  Cappadocians,  Apollinaris,  Ephraem  Syrus,  Epiphanius 
and    others,  as  also  in  Cyril,  Sophronius,  and  late  Greek  and  Russian  theologians. 
In  proof  of  it  Psalm    LXXXII.  6  is  very  often  quoted — "  I  said  ye  are  gods  and  all 
sons  of  the  most  High."  Just  as  often  are  QeoTroiyris  and  oi^xvoKrix  expressly  combined. 
Some    Fathers    feel    the    boldness    of   the  formula;  but  that  is  very  rare.     I  select 
merely    a    few    from    my    collection    of  passages:  A  than  as.  de  incarn.  54:  "Ayro^ 
svyvQpwTrytrsVj  7vx  %(&£"!$  QsoTroiyQwitev,  K/XI  acvrd$  etytzvepa&ev  eavrbv  Six  crw(j.arQ^,  7voc 
yfis'iG    TOV    tzoptzTOv  TrotTpbt;  'svvoioiv  hapa/iev,  xotl  IX.VTOC,  vTrepsivsv  TVJV  7ta.f  avbfutrov 
u(3ptv,  'tvot  viatic,  xQuvoKTiotv  xAifpovojUifo-ftijUgy,  cf.  Ep.  ad  Scrap.  I.  24,  Orat.  c.  Arian.  I. 
38,    39,    and    often;  Vita  Antoiiii,  c.  74,  Ephraem,  Comment,  in  Diatess.,  init.  (ed. 
Moesinger,    p.   I) :    "Quare    dominus    noster    carnem    induit?  Ut  ipsa  caro  victorise 
gaudia    gustaret    et    dona    gratiae  explorata  et  cognita  haberet.     Si  deus  sine  carne 
vicisset,  quse  ei  tribuerentur  laudes?  Secundo,  ut  dominus  noster  manifestum  faceret, 
se    initio   creationis  nequaquam  ex  invidia  prohibuisse,  quominus  homo  fieret  deus, 
quia    maius    est,   quod   dominus  noster  in  nomine  humiliabatur,  quam  quod  iu  eo? 
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it  follows:  (i)  that  redemption,  as  seen  in  its  final  effect,  ^vas 
conceived  to  be  the  abrogation  of  the  natural  state  by  a  miracu 
lous  transformation  of  our  nature;  that  accordingly  (2)  the 
supreme  good  was  definitely  distinguished  from  the  morally 
good;  and  that  (3)  an  atonement  was  not  included  in  it.  For 
atonement  can  only  be  thought  of  where  the  division  between 
God  and  man  is  regarded  as  an  opposition  of  the  will.  But  it 
further  follows  from  this  that  this  theology,  in  agreement  with 
the  apologetic  and  old  Catholic  doctrine,  admitted  no  indepen 
dent  object  to  our  present  life.  The  work  of  the  Christian  consisted 
wholly  in  preparing  for  death  (TO  spyov  TOV  XpivTiuvou  offiw 


dum  magnus  et  gloriosus  erat,  habitabat.  Hinc  illud:  'Ego  dixi,  dii  estis'."  Gregory 
of  Nyss.,  Colloq.  cum  Macrina  (ed.  Oehler,  p.  170):  Twv  ovv  roiovruv  rout;  diotrov 
7rvpo$  ictrpeitxit;  exxceQccpQsvrcav  rs  xcti  x$otfyvi<rQsvTUv)  'sxcta-rov  ruv  Trpot;  TO  xpelirrov 

VOOVpSVUV     <ZVrei<rehev<7STSll,    V)    xfy§Otp<T  IOC,    %    ^WVJ;    %    TljUtf,    VJ    %#/)/£,    %    S6^X,    $    SvVXfJ.lt;, 

xxi  e'f  n  aAAo  roiovrov  otvria  rs  TW  0ew  eTriQsupelia-Qai  elx£%o(4tv.  Gregory  of  Naz., 
Orat.  40,  c.  45  (Decalogus  fidei,  ed  Caspar!,  Alte  und  Neue  Quellen,  1879,  p.  21): 
Trio-revs  rov  viov  rov  <r)sov  .  .  .  rotrovrov  xvQpuTrov  Six  <rs,  ocrov  <rt>  yivy  $i"  SKS^VOV  ®e6$. 
So  also  Orat.  I.  5:  "We  become  like  Christ,  since  Christ  also  became  like  us;  we 
become  gods  on  his  account,  since  he  also  became  man  for  our  sake."  On  the 
other  hand,  compare  Orat.  XLII.  17:  ft£0'  VKJ.&V  ro  xT/o-pet,  r&v  ov  &suv  el  xn'o-px 
$e,  ov  ®eo$,  and  XXXIX.  17:  "How  should  he  not  be  God,  to  insert  in  passing 
a  bold  deduction^  by  whom  thou  also  dost  become  God?"  Apollinaris  Laod.,  Karat 
[j-epot;  TT/O-T/C  (ed.  Lagarde,  p.  no):  tyapsv  avQpuTrov  yeyevycrQizi  rov  rov  ®eov  Atyov, 
fivot  TJJV  6(J,o/uriv  rov  sTrovpxviov  Aa/3w//ev  xoci  QeoTroiyQw/isv.  Macar.,  horn.  39.  Pseudo- 
hippolytus,  Theophan.  (ed.  Lagarde,  p.  41,  21):  ei  ovv  diQdivxrot;  yeyovsv  6  avQpuTrot;, 
serai  xai  Qsot;.  Dioays.  Areopag.,  s?epissime,  e.g.,  de  caelesti  hierar.  c.  I  :  %  i^aJv 
ceva^oyot;  Qsuini;.  Sophronius,  Christmas  Sermon  (ed.  Usener,  Rhein.  Mus.  fur  Philo- 
logie,  1886,  p.  5°5)  •  ^seadtSi^gv  Qsiaii;  (j.er(/.fiohoti$  xoti  fAi^ya-striv.  Leo,  Patriarch  of 
Russia  (Pawlow,  p.  126):  I5ew3^/zev  <3>eov  ry  [j.eraihy\l/ei.  Gennadius,  Confess,  (ed. 
Kimmelj  p.  10)  :  "  dixit  deus:  Induam  me  carne  .  .  .  et  erit  omnis  homo  tamquam 
deus  non  secundum  naturam  sed  secundum  participationem."  We  have,  however,  to 
notice  that  this  deification,  as  understood  by  the  Greek  Church,  did  not  by  any 
means  signify  roundly  "Becoming  like  God".  The  Greeks  in  the  main  did  not 
connect  any  clear  conception  with  the  thought  of  the  possession  of  salvation  (felicity) 
further  than  the  idea  of  imperishableness  ;  and  this  very  fact  was  their  characteristic 
feature.  It  is  the  ineffable,  the  transcendent  which  may  therefore  be  described  as 
the  6s/ct  Qvo-iG)  because  it  is  enjoyed  for  ever.  The  interval  between  Christ  —  who 
was  born,  and  did  not  become,  Son  of  God  —  and  the  sons  by  adoption  is  always 
very  strongly  emphasised;  compare  (the  precise  expositions  in  Augustine,  De  remiss. 
pace.  II.  24)  and  above  all,  Athanasius'  third  discourse  against  the  Arians  ;  further, 
Cyril  Catech.  II.,  ch.  4  —  7  and  19.  Yet  the  Secant;  of  Mary  forms  a  kind  of  excep 
tion.  The  idea  of  deification  is  also  found  in  Western  writers,  especially  Augustine. 
But  if  I  am  not  deceived  Augustine  himself  brought  it  to  an  edifying  end. 
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i?  fAeterqiv  dTrofofoxsiv).  In  the  present  there  only  existed 
a  preliminary  possession  of  salvation.  This  was  represented  (i) 
in  the  knowledge  of  God  and  of  the  accomplished  incarnation  of 
the  Son  of  God,  and  therewith  in  the  certain  hope  of  being 
deified  ;  (2)  in  power  over  demons  ;  (3)  in  the  call  to  salvation 
and  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  conditions  of  its  reception; 
(4)  in  certain  communications  of  divine  Grace  which  supported 
believers  in  fulfilling  those  conditions  —  the  forgiveness  of  sin  in 
baptism,  the  power  of  certain  holy  rites,  and  holy  vehicles, 
the  example  of  the  God-man  etc.  ;  and  (5)  in  participation  in 
the  mysteries  —  worship  and  the  Lord's  supper  —  and  in  the  en 
joyment  of  the  consecration  they  imparted,  as  also,  for  ascetics, 
in  a  foretaste  of  the  future  liberation  from  the  senses  and 
deification.  l 

The  certainty  of  faith  in  the  future  deification,  however,  because 
its  possibility  and  reality,  rested  exclusively  on  the  fact  of  the 
incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God.  The  divine  had  already  appeared 
on  earth  and  had  united  itself  inseparably  with  human  nature. 

This  conception  formed  the  universal  foundation  for  the 
development  -of  dogmas  in  the  fourth  to  the  seventh  century, 
though  all  might  not  equally  understand  it  or  see  its  conse 
quences  clearly.  Only  thus  can  we  comprehend  how  the  Church 
could  perceive,  define,  and  establish  the  nature  of  salvation  in 
the  constitution  of  the  incarnate  Son  of  God.  Faith  simply 
embraces  the  correct  perception  of  the  nature  of  the  incarnate 
Logos,  because  this  perception  of  faith  includes  the  assured 
hope  of  a  change  of  human  nature  analogous  to  the  divinity 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  therewith  everything  worth  striving  for. 
*  We  become  divine  through  him,  because  for  our  sake  he  be 
came  man  '.  But  the  dogmatic  formulas  corresponding  to  this 
conception  only  established  their  position  after  severe  fights; 
they  never  arrived  at  a  perfectly  exact  expression  ;  and  they 
never  obtained  the  exclusive  supremacy  which  they  demanded. 

1  Athanasius  (Ep.  encycl.  ad  episc.  /Egypt,  et  Lib.  ch.  I.)  mentions  as  the  gifts 
of  grace  already  possessed  by  Christians:  (i)  the  type  of  the  heavenly  mode  of 
life,  (2)  power  over  demons,  (3)  adoption  to  be  sons,  (4)  and  what  is  exalted  and 
rises  high  above  every  gift  —  the  knowledge  of  the  Father  and  the  Word  himself 
and  the  grant  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  list  is  not  quite  complete. 
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The  reasons  for  this  delay,  inexactness,  and  failure  to  obtain 
supremacy  are  numerous  and  various.  The  most  important 
deserve  to  be  emphasised. 

Firstly,  every  new  formula,  however  necessary  it  might  appear, 
had  the  spirit  of  the  Catholic  Church  against  it,  simply  because 
it   was    new;    it  could  only  gain  acceptance  by  deceiving  as  to 
its    character    of   novelty,    and  as  long  as  the  attempt  to  do  so 
was  unsuccessful,  it  was  regarded  by  the  pious  with  suspicion.  * 
Secondly,    the    ability    of  the  Catholic  Fathers  really  to  explain 
their  faith,  and  to  deduce  dogmatic  consequences,  was  extremely 
slight.     Grown    up    in    the    schools    of  philosophy  and  rhetoric, 
they    never   clearly    felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  give  an  abstract 
account   of   their  faith,  however  they  might  understand  it.     Far 
from    describing    the    system    of  doctrine  as  a  statement  of  the 
nature    and    contents    of  Christian  piety,  and  from  evolving  the 
latter  from  its  distinctive  conditions,  they  found  it  difficult  even 
to    make    a    simple    inference  from  their  conception  of  salvation 
to    the    person    of  Christ    and  vice  versa.     Their  reasoning  was 
always    being    disturbed    by    apologetic   or  other  considerations 
foreign    to    it.     Energetic    men,  to  whom  the  matter  of  religion 
should    be    all    in    all,    were  accordingly  required,  if  an  advance 
were    to    take    place    in    the    work    of  formulating  it.     But  such 
men    have    been    extremely    rare.     There    have   been   few  in  all 
periods  of  the  history  of  dogma  who  clearly  perceived  and  duly 
appreciated    the    final    interests    which   moved  themselves.     This 
is  true  of  the  ancient  Church,  though  then   matters  were  a  little 
better   than    in    later   centuries.     Thirdly,    the  formulas  required 
conflicted  with  every  kind  of  philosophy;  they  amounted  to  an 
offence    to   the    thought    of  the  schools.     This  circumstance  un 
doubtedly  might  afterwards  prove  an  advantage ;  it  was  possible 
to    show    the    divinity    and  sacredness  of  the  formulas  by  refer 
ring   to    their    inscrutability    and   therefore    to   the  mystery  that 
surrounded    them.     But    as    long    as   the  formula  was  still  new, 
this    confirmation    encountered    doubts,    and   even  afterwards,  in 
spite  of  the  ' mystery',  it  was  impossible  to  do  without  a  philo 
sophy    which   should  interpret  it,  and  should  restore  confidence, 

1    See  above,  p.  137,  f. 
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as    to    the    contradictions,    by    new  combinations  of  categories. 

Now,  as  long  as  no  such  philosophy  was  created,  faith  was  not  satis 
fied,  and  the  formula  was  not  guaranteed  permanence.  Fourthly, 
it  was  of  the  highest  importance  that  by  almost  all  the  Fathers 
their  conception  of  the  salvation  procured  by  the  God-man 
(deification)  was  appended  to,  or  bolstered  up  by,  the  system 
of  'natural  theology'.  But  under  this  system  knowledge  and 
virtue  were  the  highest  blessings,  and  God  was  exclusively  the 
judge  who  rewarded  the  good  and  punished  the  wicked.  Now, 
it  was  undoubtedly  possible  so  to  combine  these  two  lines  of 
thought  that  neither  was  prejudiced,  and  we  will  see  that  such 
a  combination  alone  corresponded  to  the  ideas  of  those  Christ 
ians,  and  was  actually  brought  about.  But  it  was  impossible  to 
prevent  natural  theology  from  intruding  more  and  more  into 
dogmatics,  and  from  interfering  with  the  success  of  the  mystical 
doctrine  of  redemption — for  so  we  may  well  name  it.  Men  were 
not  in  a  position  to  strike  at  the  roots  of  those  views  of  Christ 
ian  salvation  which  did  not  definitely  conceive  the  latter  to  be 
distinctive,  and  which  therefore  did  not  sufficiently  differentiate 
it  from  virtue  and  the  natural  knowledge  of  God. 

Fifthly,  the  complete  acceptance  of  the  mystical  doctrine  of 
redemption  was  imperilled  from  another  side,  and  this  menace 
also  could  never  be  completely  averted.  The  picture  of  the 
life  of  Jesus  contained  in  the  Gospels,  in  spite  of  all  the  arts 
of  exegesis,  contradicted  in  a  way  it  was  impossible  to  dis 
regard  the  Christological  formulas  called  for  by  the  doctrine. 
The  life  even  influenced  the  form  given  to  the  dogma  of  the 
incarnation  and  its  consequences  !  to  an  extent  which,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  theory  of  redemption,  was  questionable;  and 
it  subsequently  always  accompanied  the  dogmatic  formulas, 

1  In  the  introductory  fourth  Catechism  in  which  Cyril  summarises  the  main 
points  of  the  faith,  he  says  (ch.  IX.):  Tria-rsvs  $£  'on  ovroc,  6  povo'ysviis  vtot;  TOV 
®sov  Six  rote,  u^ixprftxt;  vt(j.uv  e%  ovpavav  xartfAQsv  em  rye;  yifc.  (ch.  X.)  :  OVTO$  tarTtxv- 
puQy  vTrsp  TUV  ai/,cepTi6jv  vj//wv.  Nothing  is  said  of  the  abolition  of  death.  So  also 
in  the  Homilies  of  Chrysostom  who  generally  tried  to  follow  Paul,  sin  comes  to 
the  front.  The  saying  "  Let  us  not  fear  death,  but  only  sin,"  is  often  repeated  with 
variations  by  Chrysostom.  Alexander  of  Alex,  also  in  his  letter  to  Alexander  (Theo- 
doret  H.  E.  I.  4)  gives  as  the  only  ground  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God, 
that  he  came  els  ubsrya-iv  xpeipTfixc;,  but  he  is  unable  to  carry  out  the  thought. 
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keeping  alive  in  the  Church  the  remnant  of  a  conception  of  the 
Redeemer's  personality  which  did  not  agree  with  them.  The 
Church  indeed  never  lost  recollection  of  the  human  individu 
ality  of  Jesus  in  its  simple  loftiness,  its  heart-winning  love,  and 
its  holy  earnestness;  it  never  forgot  the  revelation  of  God  in 
humanity.  Scripture  reading  and,  in  part  also,  preaching  pre 
served  the  memory,  and  with  and  by  it  thought  was  ever  again 
led  to  the  simplest  and  highest  of  facts,  the  love  of  God  which 
is  loftier  than  all  reason,  the  rendering  of  service  to  our  neigh 
bour,  sincere  humility,  and  patience.  But  as  the  gospel  pre 
vented  dogma  from  obtaining  an  exclusive  supremacy,  so  also 
Pauline  theology,  and  kindred  views  found  in  Holy  Scripture, 
exerted  an  important  influence,  which  maintained  its  ground 
side  by  side  with  the  dogma,  and  often  very  strongly  decided 
its  exposition.  That  the  work  of  Christ  consisted  in  what  he 
achieved,  culminating  in  his  sacrificial  death,  and  signifying  the 
overcoming  and  removal  of  guilt;  that  salvation  accordingly 
consisted  in  the  forgiveness,  justification  and  adoption  of  men, 
are  ideas  absolutely  wanting  in  none  of  the  Church  Fathers, 
and  very  prominent  in  a  few,  while  in  the  majority  they  find 
their  way  into  the  exposition  of  the  dogma  of  redemption.  They 
do  not  agree  with  the  latter,  nay,  in  this  combination  can  hardly 
be  held  to  have  deepened  the  conception  in  any  point ;  for  they 
rather  menaced  the  finality  of  the  fundamental  dogmatic  thought 
in  which  men  lived.  In  fact  they  wrought  mischief,  i.e.,  they 
led  to  moral  laxity,  as  in  all  cases  where  they  are  only  allowed 
a  secondary  authority.  But  their  existence  must  be  expressly 
stated  if  our  view  is  to  be  complete.  New  Testament  reminis 
cences  and  thoughts  and  in  general  Biblical  theological  ideas 
of  the  most  varied  kind,  always  accompanied  and  impinged  on 
dogma  growing  or  full-grown.  l  They  helped  to  delay  its  re 
duction  into  formulas,  and  prevented  the  mystical  doctrine  of 
redemption  and  its  corresponding  dogmas  obtaining  a  completely 
exclusive  supremacy  in  the  Eastern  Churches. 

Sixthly  and  finally,  the  scheme  of  Christology,  distinctive  of  the 

1  The  contradictions  and  inconsistencies  were  not  felt  if  it  was  possible  to  support 
the  separate  propositions  by  an  appeal  to  Holy  Scripture;  see  on  this  Vol.  II., 
p.  331,  n.  i. 
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West,  forced  on  the  Church  by  the  policy  of  the  emperors,  brought  a 
disturbing  and  confusing  influence  into  the  Eastern  history  of  dogma. 
The  Eastern  Church,  left  to  itself,  could  only,  if  it  had  simply 
given  expression  to  its  own  idea  of  redemption,  have  raised  to 
a  dogma  the  one  nature,  made  flesh,  of  God,  the  Logos  (/&/# 
(£iv<Tiq  Qsov  Xoyov  (rsvapxuftsvy),  and  must  have  left  the  paradox 
standing  that  the  humanity  of  Christ  was  consubstantial  (o^oovatoe;) 
with  ours,  and  was  yet  from  the  beginning  not  only  without 
sin,  but  free  from  any  kind  of  corruption  (QQopa).  This  dogma 
was  condemned  as  heretical  in  the  process,  as  we  know,  of 
forming  an  exclusive  authoritative  doctrine,  and  another  was 
set  up  in  its  place  which  it  required  the  most  elaborate  efforts 
of  theologians  to  connect  closely  with  the  idea  of  redemption. 
Conversely,  as  regards  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  the  fourth 
century,  while  the  correct  formula —  correct,  i.e.,  when  gauged 
by  the  conception  of  redemption — triumphed,  yet  the  consider 
ations  springing  from  natural  theology  and  science  were  here 
so  strong  that  the  Eastern  Church  could  only  reconcile  itself 
to  the  doctrine  by  the  aid  of  a  complicated  theology,  which  in 
this  case,  however,  was  really  heterodox,  because  it  weakened 
the  meaning  of  the  formula.  In  the  fourth  century  the  correct 
formula  triumphed,  but  the  triumph  was  procured  by  a  theology 
really  heterodox ;  in  the  fifth  and  up  to  the  seventh  an  incorrect 
formula,  if  gauged  by  the  idea  of  redemption,  became  supreme, 
but  theology  was  able  to  treat  it  ortJiodoxly.  In  view  of  these 
incongruities  one  is  almost  tempted  to  believe  in  the  'cunning 
of  the  idea ' ;  for  this  development  alone  made  possible,  or  demand 
ed,  the  application  of  the  whole  apparatus  of  Platonic  and 
Aristotelian  philosophy  to  dogma.  Neither  the  conception  of 
the  &fjt,oov<rio$  (consubstantial)  as  given  by  Athanasius,  nor  the 
strictly  Monophysite  form  of  the  incarnation  dogma,  would  have 
conjured  philosophy  anew  to  its  aid,  and  to  a  greater  extent 
than  was  contained  in  the  dogma  itself.  This  happened  and 
could  not  but  happen,  because  men  would  not  understand 
Oftoovo'ioe  as  T&VTQVGIOS  (of  the  same  substance) ;  and  because 
they  were  forced  to  fit  the  two  natures  into  their  system.  Dog 
matics  (the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation)  became 
the  high  school  of  Philosophy.  By  them  the  Middle  Ages 
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received  all  that  they  ever  did  of  philosophical  thought.  And 
these  facts  were  due  to  the  circumstance  that  the  idea  of  re 
demption  was  not  expressed  purely  and  absolutely  in  dogma, 
that  rather  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  well  as  in  the 
Christology,  the  formula  overlapped  its  support,  or  the  support 
the  formula,  and  therefore  necessarily  called  for  endless  exertions. 
Where  would  Plato  and  Aristotle  have  been  in  the  Church  or 
the  Middle  Ages  if  the  East  had  honoured  Athanasius  and  Julian 
of  Halicarnassus  as  the  sole  authoritative  Fathers  of  the  Church, 
and  how  nearly  was  this  the  case  with  both!  How  much  the 
East  owes  to  the  interference  of  the  West,  and  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  how  greatly  did  the  same  West  disturb  it  1  But  it 
is  to  be  described  as  a  gain  from  another  point  of  view,  that 
the  correct  formulas — those  which  corresponded  to  the  Greek 
idea  of  redemption — did  not  establish  their  position.  The  evan 
gelical  conception  of  CJirist  was  preserved  to  a  greater  degree 
in  the  Byzantine  and  Nestorian  Church,  based  on  the  doctrine 
of  the  two  natures,  than  in  the  Monophysite  Churches.  The 
latter  only  prove  that  the  consistent  development  of  the  materi 
alistic  idea  of  redemption  reduces  Christianity  to  barbarism. 
The  Arabians  taught  Aristotle  to  the  Nestorians  and  not  to  the 
Monophysites.  But  those  Churches  also  show  that  the  Christ 
who  possessed  one  incarnate  nature — that  phantom — reduced 
the  historical  Christ  almost  to  the  vanishing  point.  All  the 
features  of  the  man  Christ  of  history,  which  the  Byzantine  and 
Nestorian  Church  still  kept  alive  in  their  communities,  are  so 
many  evidences  that  the  old  idea  of  redemption  was  forced  to 
submit  to  limitations. 

But  in  spite  of  this  the  dogma  of  the  God-man  which  sprang 
from  the  doctrine  of  redemption  assumed  a  unique  and  pre 
dominant  position  and  alone  constituted  dogma  in  the  strict 
sense.  Theology  =  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  Economy  —  the 
idea  and  realisation  of  the  Incarnation.  The  course  of  develop 
ment  also  shows  by  its  inner  logic,  which  indeed,  as  already 
pointed  out,  was  not  so  stringent  as  more  recent  scholars  would 
have  us  believe,  that  it  was  in  this  dogma  that  the  strongest 
interest  was  taken.  After  Athanasius  had  proved  the  necessity 
and  realisation  of  redemption  through  the  incarnation  of  the 
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Son  of  God,  the  consubstantiality  (Homoousia)  of  the  Son 
of  God  with  God  himself  was  first  established.  Then  the 
fact  was  emphasised  that  the  Incarnate  was  constituted  similarly 
with  man,  and  finally,  the  unity  of  deity  and  humanity  in  the 
incarnate  Son  of  God  was  settled.  The  historian  of  dogma  has 
here  simply  to  follow  the  course  of  history.  It  is  in  this  con 
nection  by  no  means  clear  how  besides  this  the  work  of  the 
God-man  is  to  be  treated.  As  regards  the  work  of  Christ  we 
can  only  deal  with  '  conceptions  '  which  are  not  firmly  allied  to  the 
dogma.  But  we  have  to  remark  finally,  that  not  only  in  theory  was 
the  dogma  planned  eschatologically,  i.e.,  with  a  view  to  the  future 
life,  but  that  also  in  practice  faith  in  the  imminent  approach  of  the 
end  of  the  world  still  influenced  the  pious.  In  a  few  Fathers  this 
faith  undoubtedly  held  a  subordinate  place;  but  yet  it  formed 
the  rule,  and  the  storms  caused  by  the  invasion  of  the  tribes 
as  well  as  the  political  revolutions  constantly  gave  it  strength. 
II.  In  relation  to  the  blessing  of  salvation  man  is  receptive 
and  passive.  He  receives  it  in  this  world  in  the  hope  of  his 
faith,  and  enjoys  it  in  the  other  as  a  transcendentiy  glorious 
gift  of  grace.  God  alone  can  grant  it,  and  no  human  effort 
can  deserve  it.  As  we  have  already  noticed,  this  religious  blessing 
of  salvation  is  wholly  different  from  moral  goodness;  for  moral 
goodness  cannot  be  presented,  but  must  be  gained  by  our  own 
actions.  On  the  other  hand,  Christianity  as  a  religion  cannot 
take  up  a  neutral  attitude  to  moral  goodness,  but  must  rather 
embrace  the  loftiest  morality.  That  was  also  the  universal  con 
viction  of  the  Greek  Church  and  its  theologians.  The  problem 
which  thus  arose  was  solved  without  noteworthy  vacillations, 
and  in  the  sense  of  the  theology  of  the  apologists  and  Origen. 
It  was  assumed  that  freedom  in  the  moral  sphere  corresponded 
to  receptivity  in  the  domain  of  religion  and  the  blessings  of 
salvation  conferred  by  it ;  and  that  God  attached  the  grant  of 
the  religious  blessing  of  salvation  to  the  achievement  of  a 
perfectly  moral  life,  whose  law,  though  not  new,  had  first 
found  expression  in  the  Christian  religion  as  something  perfect 
and  capable  of  being  easily  recognised.  The  scheme  of  nature 
and  grace  current  in  the  West  since  Augustine,  was  not 
entirely  unknown  in  the  East,  so  far  as  words  were  concern- 
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ed.  '  But  the  latter  already  found  "grace"  in  "nature",  i.e., 
in  the  inalienable  natural  disposition  to  freedom,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  conceived  "grace"  to  be  the  communication  of  a 
higher  nature.  Hence  the  above  scheme  was  not  adapted  to 
express  Greek  thought.  Christianity  was  rather,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  perfect  law  of  goodness,  and,  on  the  other,  a  promise  and  sure 
pledge  of  immortality. 2  It  was  therefore  holy  living  and  correct 
faith.  The  convictions  that  God  himself  is  the  good;  that  he  is 
the  creator  of  the  inalienable  reason  and  freedom  of  man ;  that 
the  perfect  morality  of  man  represents  the  only  form  of  his 
similarity  to  God  attainable  in  the  sphere  of  the  temporal  and 
created;  that  the  supreme  law  of  goodness,  hitherto  obscured, 
has  been  once  more  revealed  to  men  in  the  Christian  religion, 
and  that  in  the  most  impressive  way  imaginable — by  the  deity 
in  a  human  form;  finally,  that  the  religious  blessing  of  salvation 
procured  by  Christ  contains  the  strongest  motive  to  practise 
morality,  3  while  it  also  includes  mysterious  forces  which  promote 
it :  these  convictions,  according  to  the  conception  of  Greek  theo 
logians,  bound  religion  and  morality  together  as  closely  as 
possible,  and,  since  only  the  good  man  could  receive  salvation, 
guaranteed  the  character  of  Christianity  as  the  moral  religion. 
The  monk  Sophronius  (seventh  century)  says  in  his  Christmas 
Sermon :  "  Therefore  the  Son  of  God  assumed  human  poverty, 
that  he  might  make  us  gods  by  grace;  and  the  divine  father 
David  sings  in  his  psalms  ...  I  said,  ye  are  gods  and  all  sons 
of  the  highest.  God  is  in  us ;  let  us  become  gods  by  divine 

1  It   occurs,  e.g.,  in  the  Homilies  of  Macarius.  If  elsewhere  he  speaks  of  %ap<£, 
it    is    as    a    rule  the  substantial  grace  imparted  in  the  sacraments  (baptism)  that  is 
meant.  The  beginning  of  Cyril's  first  Catechism  is  very  instructive:  Koivifc 3/«dif xift 

Kail    Xpto-rov  /j.v<7Typicav  xoivuvot,  vvv  /j.ev  Ty  xhy<rst,  (AST*  bhiyov  §s  xoti  ry 
xapSiatv  iavToti;  TroiycrtZTS  Koctvyv  xcti  7rvev[j,tx  xoftvov^  rivot  £vtypo<rv 
rote,  oupcevo'ii;. 

2  See  Cyril,  Catech.  4,  c.  2*.  CO  rye,  0ec<7£f3e/#£  rpJTroc;  ex  $vo  TOVTUV 

fi&v  v.oti  7rpctf*etov  xyaQ&v.   K#;  oVrs  Tot  ^6y\^a.ru,  %&ptt;  'spyuv 
W  ©ew,  oUre  ret  (J.\\  fj.sr''  sv<re(3uv  doyfuzruv  'epyet  Tehov/j.£vat 
6  ©sot;  .  .  .  (j-syia-TOv  rotvvv  Kry/j-oc  S<TTI  TO  TUV  Soyparuv  [j.a.^(j,oi. 

3  Cyril    begins    his     1 8th    Catechism    with  the  words  "The  root  of  every  good 
action    is    the   hope  of  the  resurrection.  For  the  expectation  of  obtaining  a  corres 
ponding  reward  is  a  spur  to  incite  the  soul  to  practise  good  works."  The  way  to 
morality  is  made  easy  by  removal  of  the  fear  of  death. 
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transformations  and  imitations"     A/#  TVVTO  o  uibs  TOU 


T&VTlX,      f&e)V      0 

vioi  tyltrrou  Travrst;.  Qsoq  sv  jftTv  QsuQuftsv  Qslai$ 
(Ai[Ay<T£<Tiv).  l  In  the  last  phrase  the  Greek  fundamental  thought  is 
put  into  a  classic  form.  Only  we  must  not  take  "  /fc£T#|3oA#/$  " 
and  "  fAifA^ffSffiv  "  to  be  equivalent.  The  former  signifies  the  actual 
process,  the  latter  its  condition  and  form;  not  the  sufficient 
reason,  as  is  proved  by  "%^/J/T/.""  There  is,  however,  a  form  of 
morality  which  does  not  appear  to  be  merely  subordinate  to 
religious  faith  and  hope,  but  which  anticipates  the  future  blessings, 
or  puts  man  into  the  condition  of  being  able  to  receive  them 
immediately.  This  is  negative  morality,  or  asceticism.  It  corresponds 
in  a  true  sense  to  the  characteristic  of  the  religious  gift  of  salva 
tion  ;  it  is  also  therefore  no  longer  a  mere  adjunct  to  the  latter, 
but  it  is  the  adequate  and  essential  disposition  for  the  reception 
of  salvation.  But  in  so  far  as  ecstasy,  intuition,  and  the  power 
of  working  miracles  can  be  combined  with  it,  it  forms  the  anti 
cipation  of  the  future  state.  The  ultimate  rule  of  this  conception 
of  Christianity  may  accordingly  be  compressed,  perhaps,  into  the 
saying:  "Dost  thou  desire  the  supreme  good,  incorruption 
(a(pQap(rla),  then  divest  thyself  of  all  that  is  perishable."  Side 
by  side  with  this  we  have  the  more  general  rule  ''Dost  thou 

1  Ed.    Usener,   1.  c.  Once  more  we  have  to  compare  Cyril  of  Jerusalem.     After 
he   has  limited  the  "creed"  to  the  ten  sections  of  the   Symbol  he  continues:  perot 
te    TJJV    yvcSa-tv    TV&    eepvyc,  xxi    ev$6%ov  TOCVT^^  KOU  Kowotyiois  7rt<rreut;  KCCI  (rsoivrov 
yvufa  AO/TTOV  '6<FTi$  el.    Accordingly,  faith  is  that  given  from  without,  divine.    Moral 
self-knowledge  and  self-discipline  are  independent  of  it. 

2  The    Greek    Fathers    speak    not    infrequently    of  the  new  birth  in  connection 
with    N.    T.    passages     and  it  is  to  be  admitted  that  some  succeed'  in  reproducing 
the  thought  satisfactorily,  but  only  —  so  far  as  I  know  —  when  they  adhere  closely  to 
the    sacred    texts.    At    all  events  we  must  not  let  ourselves  be  misled  by  the  mere 
title.    This    is    shown    most    clearly  by  the  closing  chapters  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa's 
Orat.    catechet.    (ch.    33    sq.).    By  regeneration  Gregory  understands  the  mysterious 
birth    in  us  of  the  divine  nature,  which  is  implanted  by  baptism.     As  the  natural 
man    is    born    of  moist    seed,    so    the    new   undying  man  is  born  of  water  at  the 
invocation    of  the  Holy  Trinity.    The  new  immortal  nature  is  thus  begun  in  germ 
by    baptism    and    is    nourished  by  the  Eucharist.  That  this  conception  has  nothing 
in    common    with  the  new  birth  of  the  New  Test.,  since  it  has  a  physical  process 
in    view,  needs  no  proof.     According  to  Cyril,  regeneration  only  takes  place  after 
man  has  voluntarily  left  the  service  of  sin  (see  Catech.  I.,  ch.  2). 
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desire  the  supreme  good,  then  first  be  good  and  nourish  the 
new  nature  implanted  in  thee  in  Baptism  by  the  Eucharist  and 
the  other  mysterious  gifts."  The  extent  to  which  all  this  was 
connected  with  Christ  is  shown  by  the  saying  of  Clemens  Alex. 
(Protrept.  I.  7)  —  a  saying  which  retained  its  force  in  after  times : 
"  Appearing  as  a  teacher  he  taught  the  good  life,  in  order  that  after 
wards  as  God  he  might  grant  everlasting  life  "  (TO  f v 

STTltyxvilC      GOG    (il^XTKXhOC,   IvtX    TO    &il    %5JV    UffTfpOV    &$    &£O 

This  whole  conception  of  the  importance  of  morality  needed, 
however,  no  doctrinal  and  specific  description,  any  more  than 
the  nature  of  morality  and  the  principles  of  natural  theology  in 
general.  All  that  was  already  settled  in  its  fundamental  lines ; 
man  knew  it  by  his  own  reason;  it  formed  the  self-evident  pre 
supposition  of  the  doctrine  of  redemption.  The  very  freedom 
used  by  the  Church  Fathers  in  dealing  with  details  shows  that 
here  they  were  treating  matters  generally  recognised  and  only 
called  in  question  by  Manichaeans,  Fatalists,  etc.,  and  that  it 
was  therefore  unnecessary  to  have  recourse  to  revelation.  In 
describing  the  dogma  of  the  Greek  Fathers,  therefore,  we  have 
to  consider  their  views  of  the  nature  of  salvation,  *  of  God  as 

1  The  fundamental  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  blessing  secured  by  salvation 
is  yet  not  wholly  unknown  to  rational  theology,  since  the  latter  supposed,  though 
with  some  uncertainty,  that  it  could  perceive  a  divine  element  in  the  original  con 
stitution  of  men  (see,  eg.,  Gregory  of  Nyssa).  Even  for  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
recourse  was  had  here  and  there  to  reason  and  the  philosophers.  But  we  must  go 
still  farther.  If  the  doctrine  of  redemption  has  been  characterised  above  as  mystical, 
this  does  not  exclude  the  fact  that  faith  confers  redemption  in  so  far  as  it  confers 
a  knowledge  which  in  and  by  itself  includes  liberation.  As  long  as  men  dealt  in 
dependently  with  dogma,  this  conception  was  by  no  means  wanting  5  indeed  it 
was  really  the  hidden  mystery  in  dogma  which  was  clearly  expressed  by  Clement 
and  Origen,  but  only  dimly  shadowed  by  later  teachers.  From  this  point,  however, 
faith  and  ethics  were  intimately  combined;  for  ethics  was  also  intellectual.  No 
later  writer  has  stated  and  known  the  thought  so  clearly  expressed  by  Clement  of 
Alex.  (Strom.  IV.  23,  149):  A«frrgp  6  AypoKpiTot;  sv  Aeysi  "  uc,  $\ 

IO-T*"...  KXI  yap  v\  §t$a%ij  (^STCtpfv^t^si  TOV 
e  <pv(rto7rois7  Kcti  Siyvsyxev  ov$£v  y  tyv<rsi  TrAoca-Qyv 
(JitratTVrroi^vxf  &[j.q>u  $s  6  xvpiot;  KotpevMTOtt,  TO  psv  K/XTX  ry 
TO  Se  KCKTX  SK  T^Q  diot%Kyc,  avtzxTiPiv  T£  Kcti  OLVKveuviv .  The  whole  matter  gradually 
became  really  mystical,  z>.,  indescribable  and  inconceivable  in  every  sense  in  the 
Fathers  5  the  intellectual  phase  and  intention  almost  disappeared.  Conversely,  the 
reality  of  the  blessing  in  salvation  was  thought  of  from  the  beginning  as  something 
supernatural,  surprising,  and  bestowed  from  without. 
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the  Good  and  the  Giver  of  salvation,  of  the  state  and  duties  of 
man,  etc.,  on  the  one  hand,  as  a  kind  of  a  priori  presuppositions 
of  the  doctrine  of  redemption  ;  but,  on  the  other,  as  individual 
conceptions,  framed  partly  from  contemporary  philosophy,  and 
partly  from  the  Bible.  They  certainly  have  a  right  to  a  place 
in  a  description  of  the  complete  view  taken  by  the  ancient 
Church  of  Christianity ;  but  as  certainly  they  cannot  be  called 
dogmas ;  for  dogmas  are  as  essentially  different  from  self-evident 
presuppositions  as  from  fluctuating  conceptions.  Our  only  reason 
for  discussing  them  in  the  history  of  dogma  is  that  we  may 
guard  dogma  from  misunderstanding  and  correctly  mark  off  the 
space  due  to  it.1  The  Greek  conception  of  Christianity  has,  like 
an  ellipse,  two  centres :  the  doctrine  of  liberty,  which  embraces 
the  whole  of  rational  theology,  Stoic  and  Platonic,  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  actual  redemption,  which  is  supranatural.  Supra- 
natural  as  it  was  it  admitted  a  relationship  fcz>  natural  theology, 
just  as,  conversely,  freedom  was  regarded  as  a  gift  of  divine 
grace.  We  find,  indeed,  that  the  two  centres  were  first  brought 
into  the  greatest  possible  proximity  by  the  negative  morality. 
Therefore  from  this  point  also  the  achievements  of  positive 
morality  necessarily  appear  as  a  minimum  to  which  the  shadow 
of  essential  imperfection  always  clings. 

It  follows  from  the  above  exposition  that  the  doctrines  of  God, 
the  world,  and  man — with  freedom  and  sin,  are  to  be  prefixed,  as 
presuppositions  and  conceptions,  to  dogma,  z>.,  the  doctrines 
of  the  godman,  while  they  are  only  to  be  discussed  in  so  far  as 

1  One  might  be  disposed  to  assume  that  the  dogmatic  of  the  ancient  Church 
also  contained  articttli  puri  et  mixti,  but  this  designation  would  be  misleading. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Fathers,  the  gospel  must  have  made  everything  clear;  con 
versely,  there  is  hardly  anything  in  the  dogmatics  which  able  philosophers  had 
not  foreshadowed.  The  realisation  was  the  mystery.  Socrates  says  (H.  E.  III.  16): 
rioAAo*  TUV  Kotf  "EAAjf<r;  QihotrotytjiTcivTUv  ov  (JLtzxpotv  TOV  yvwvxt,  TOV  ®ebv  eyevovro, 
KOii  yap  text  Kf>ot;  TOVI;  aTrpovoyo-ixv  ei<rcciyovTixq,  OITS  'E9r/xot/p/bv£j  »j  aAAo)?  spia-Tixovt;, 
(AfTK  Ty$  Aoy<xif£  eT/0"nf/x»f£  ysvvxieat;  UTryitTyo'Ctv,  TJJV  a,(j.oi$totv  oivT&v  dtvarpsTrovrss, 
KOti  $iat  TOVTcav  TcSv  Atfywv  xpeiuciets  (j.sv  role,  ryv  evo-sfisictv  QLyotKutri  xacTeo-Tyo-tzv 
ov  MV  rye,  xg<p«Aif$  TOV  hdyov  expxTti<rav,  TOV  ^  yvuvaei  TO  atTroxpvTTTOpsvov  XTTO 
TUV  yeveuv  xzt  and  TUV  atuvuv  XXTX  Xpia-TOv  (tv<7Typtov  Socrates  had  already  in 
view  violent  opponents  of  the  intrusion  of  lEAA»jv;x>}  Trxideia  into  theology;  but 
the  dispute  so  passionately  conducted  never  really  weakened  the  confidence  placed 
in  natural  theology.  The  actual  position  is  correctly  described  in  Eusebius'  phrase 
(H.  E.  IV.  7,  14):  if  x#05  ypSk  eirt  6ei'oi<;  TS  text  <pi*o<r6$ot<;  ddypitiTi  $t$atffxet*.(ct. 
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such  discussion  is  required  for  the  comprehension  of  dogma. 
But  this  does  not  complete  the  list  of  our  tasks;  the  whole 
presentment  of  dogma  must  be  prefaced  by  a  chapter  treating 
of  the  sources  of  our  knowledge  and  our  authorities,  z>.,  Scrip 
ture,  tradition,  and  the  Church.  So  also  we  must  at  the  close 
examine  the  mysterious  application  of  redemption — the  mysteries 
— and  all  that  is  connected  with  it. 

The  following  arrangement  of  our  material,  in  which  a  system 
atic  exposition  forms  the  basis  of  the  historical,  because  the 
foundations  of  our  view  have  not  changed  since  the  time  of 
Origen,  will  thus  be  appropriate. 

Ch.  III.  Of  the  sources  of  knowledge  and  the  authorities, 
or  of  Scripture,  tradition,  and  the  Church. 

A.  The  Presuppositions  of  the  Doctrine  of  Redemption, 

or  Natural  Theology. 

o  J 

Ch.  IV.  The  presuppositions  and  conceptions  of  God  the 
Creator  as  bestower  of  salvation. 

Ch.  V.  The  presuppositions  and  conceptions  of  man  as  re 
cipient  of  salvation. 

B.  The    Doctrine    of  Redemption    in  the    Person  of  the 

God-man  in  its  Historical  Development. 

Ch.  VI.  The  doctrine  of  the  necessity  and  realisation  of  re 
demption  through  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God. 

Appendix.  The  ideas  of  redemption  from  the  devil  and 
atonement  through  the  work  of  the  God-man. 

Ch.  VII.  The  doctrine  of  the  consubstantiality  of  the  Son 
of  God  with  God  himself. 

Appendix.     The  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Trinity* 

Ch.  VIII.  The  doctrine  of  the  perfect  similarity  of  constitu 
tion  between  the  incarnate  Son  of  God  and  humanity. 

Ch.  IX.  Continuation.  The  doctrine  of  the  personal  unity 
of  the  divine  and  human  nature  in  the  incarnate  Son  of  God. 

C.   The  Foretaste  of  Redemption. 
Ch.  X.     The  mysteries  and  the  like. 

Ch.  XI.  Conclusion.  Sketch  of  the  history  of  the  genesis 
of  the  orthodox  system. 
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Supplement  I. — The  Greek  conception  of  Christianity  appears 
undoubtedly  to  be  exceedingly  compact  and  clear,  as  long  as 
we  do  not  look  too  deeply  into  the  heart  of  it.  The  freeing 
of  dogmatics  of  all  matters  which  do  not  fall  within  the  scope 
of  the  doctrine  of  redemption  is  very  remarkable.  But  these 
advantages  are  purchased,  first,  by  abandoning  any  attempt  to 
establish  an  inner  unity  between  the  supreme  notions  of  "  moral 
good"  and  " blessedness "  (imperishableness) ;  secondly,  by  the 
depreciation  of  positive  morality  in  favour  of  asceticism ;  thirdly, 
by  completely  caricaturing  the  historical  Christ.  But  the  know 
ledge  of  the  Christian  faith  possessed  by  the  Fathers  up  to  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century  was  still  far  from  being  in  the  deso 
late  state  in  which  theology  makes  no  resolute  attempt  to 
deduce  the  consequences  of  a  doctrine,  while  it  does  not  venture 
to  abandon  it,  but  contents  itself  with  perceiving  "a  profound 
element  of  truth "  in  any  or  every  theologoumenon  brought  to 
it  by  tradition.  The  idea  of  the  Greek  Fathers,  to  which  every 
thing  was  subordinate,  that  Christianity  is  the  religion  which 
delivers  from  perishableness  and  death,  was  derived  from  the 
ancient  Catholic  Church.  It  presents  itself  as  a  specific  limit 
ation  of  primitive  Christian  hopes  under  the  influence  of  views 
held  by  the  ancients.  It  is  possible  to  express  it  in  a  grand 
and  awe-inspiring  form,  and  this  the  Greek  Fathers  understood. 
Further,  where  misery,  mortality,  and  finitude  are  felt  to  be 
the  heaviest  burdens  laid  upon  men,  the  supreme  good  can 
be  nothing  but  endless,  blessed  rest.  In  so  far  as  the  Greek 
Fathers  perceived  and  firmly  believed  in  this  gift  being  confer 
red  by  the  Christian  religion,  while  they  connected  its  bestowal 
with  Jesus  Christ,  they  assigned  to  Christianity  the  highest  con 
ceivable  significance,  and  to  its  founder  the  highest  conceivable 
dignity,  within  their  range  of  vision.  But  the  mood  which 
looked  on  Christianity  from  this  point  of  view  and  regarded  it 
as  consolatory,  was  that  of  the  fall  and  ruin  of  the  ancient 
world,  which  no  longer  possessed  the  power  to  turn  earnestly  to 
an  energetic  life.  Without  premising  this  the  dogmatic  develop 
ments  are  not  intelligible.  But  we  cannot  retain  the  formulas 
of  the  Greek  faith  without  self-deception,  if  we  change  or  refuse 
to  admit  the  validity  of  its  premises.  But  if  we  are  ready 
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honestly  to  retain  them,  then  let  us  clearly  understand  to 
what  Orthodoxy  and  Monophysitism  came  in  the  East.  After 
they  had  piled  one  monstrosity  on  the  top  of  the  other,  they 
were—  to  use  a  strong  figure  of  Goethe's  —  almost  choked  in 
chewing  the  cud  of  moral  and  religious  absurdities.  Originally 
their  doctrine  was  good  for  nothing  in  the  world  but  for  dying  ; 
afterwards  they  became  deadly  sick  on  this  very  doctrine. 

Supplement  2.  —  If  the  conception  of  the  supreme  good  may 
be  regarded  as  a  revised  version,  made  by  Greek  philosophy,  of 
the  ancient  Christian  hopes  of  the  future,  yet  this  philosophy 
always  rejected  the  idea  of  the  incarnation  of  God,  and  there 
fore  could  not,  in  its  definition  of  the  supreme  good,  attain  the 
certainty  which  was  given  in  the  Christian  conception.  In  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  however,  there  were  even  Christian 
theologians  —  Synesius,  for  example—  who  would  not  admit  the 
incarnation  of  God  without  revision,  and  yet  held  by  the  thought 
of  deification  ;  who  accordingly  approached,  not  rationalistic,  but 
rather  pantheistic  views.  At  any  rate,  faith  in  the  incarnation  of 
God,  along  with  the  idea  of  creation,  formed  the  dividing  line 
between  Greek  philosophy  and  the  dogmatics  of  the  Church. 
"For  what,"  says  Athanasius,  de  incarn.  41,  "  is  absurd  or  ridicu 
lous  in  our  teaching,  except  merely  our  saying  that  the  Logos 
was  made  manifest  in  a  human  body?"  (ri  yap  aTOTrov,  tj  ri 
Trap'  yf/Jv  &%iov,  y  TTXVTUI;  on  TOV  Xoyov  sv  voofA&rt  Trstyxv- 
Afyojfcfi/  ;).  !  On  the  other  hand,  the  Christian  says  (Cyril, 
Catech.  4,  ch.  9):  "If  the  incarnation  was  a  dream,  then  salva 
tion  is  also  a  dream."  (E/  (pavratTftu  vjv  y  ev&vQpuTryvig.,  <p»vr»yfA» 
Kai  YJ  vurypiot,}.  That  is  the  confession  which  in  the  Greek 
Church  was  the  equivalent  of  I  Cor.  XV.  17  f. 

Supplement  3.  —  In  order  to  learn  the  classical  form  of  Greek 
piety,  the  strongest  root  of  dogma,  it  is  necessary  to  study  the 
literature  of  asceticism.  For  it  seldom  comes  clearly  to  light 
in  the  dogmatic,  apologetic,  and  polemical  works,  with  the  ex 
ception  of  the  writings  of  Athanasius,  and  in  the  homiletic 


1    Compare  Gregory  Nyss.,  Orat.  catech.  5  :  To  ft£v  sJvxi  K6yov  &eoC  xxi 
2ix  re  T&V  xotvuv  evvoiuv  6  "EA/tjv  xxi  Six  Tuv  ypatyixuv  6  'lovdoctot;  'iiras  ovx  KYTI- 
*e%£(,    TVJV    51  xxrx  rbv  aivQpwTrov  oixovopixv  TOV  ®eov  *.6yov  xxrx  TO  'i/rov  exdtT£po$ 

XVTUV    X7To3oXll4X(7£l    U$    aTTiQxvOV    T£    KOil    X7T  p£7Ty    Kept    ®£OV 
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literature,  apart  from  Chrysostom,  it  is  always  greatly  disguised 
by  rhetoric.  But  a  distinction  must  be  made  even  in  ascetic 
literature.  The  descriptions  of  the  piety  of  monkish  heroes  lose 
themselves  as  a  rule  in  extravagance  and  eccentricity,  and  are 
not  typical  because  the  writers  set  out  to  prove  the  already 
supramundane  character  of  those  heroes.  We  have  especially 
to  examine  numerous  writings  on  "the  resurrection,"  " virginity," 
"  perfection,"  and  similar  subjects,  and  also  the  practical  homi 
lies.  We  obtain  perhaps  the  clearest  and  truest  impression  of 
the  piety  of  the  Greek  Church  from  reading  the  biography 
of  sister  Macrina,  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa  (Oehler,  Biblioth.  d. 
KVV.  I.  I,  1858,  p.  172  ff.).  The  dying  prayer  put  in  her 
lips  (p.  213  f.)  is  given  here  because  it  expresses  inimitably 
the  hopes  and  consolation  of  Greek  Christianity,  yet  without 
omitting  the  characteristic  warmth  of  feeling  which  belonged  to 
its  very  essence. 

"  Her  prayer  was  such  that  one  could  not  doubt  that  she 
was  with  God,  and  heard  his  voice.  She  said :  Thou,  Lord, 
hast  for  us  destroyed  the  fear  of  death.  Thou  hast  made  the  end 
of  this  earthly  life  the  beginning  of  the  true  life.  Thou  makest 
our  bodies  rest  for  a  time  in  sleep,  and  dost  awaken  them  again 
with  the  last  trumpet.  Thou  givest  our  clay,  which  Thou  didst 
fashion  with  Thy  hands,  to  the  earth  to  keep  it,  and  Thou 
takest  again  what  Thou  didst  give,  and  dost  transform  into  im- 
perishableness  and  beauty  that  which  was  mortal  and  unseemly. 
Thou  hast  snatched  us  from  the  curse  and  sin,  having  Thy 
self  become  both  for  us.  Thou  hast  crushed  the  heads  of  the 
dragon,  which  had  grasped  man  with  its  jaw  in  the  abyss  of 
disobedience.  Thou  hast  paved  the  way  of  the  resurrection 
for  us,  having  shattered  the  gate  of  Hades,  and  destroyed  him 
who  had  the  power  of  death.  Thou  has  given  those  who  fear 
Thee  the  image  of  Thy  holy  cross  for  a  sign  for  the  destruc 
tion  of  the  adversary  and  the  safety  of  our  life.  Eternal  God, 
to  Whom  I  was  dedicated  from  the  womb,  Whom  my  soul  has 
loved  with  all  its  power,  to  Whom  I  have  consecrated  my  flesh 
and  my  soul  from  my  youth  and  till  now  1  Place  Thou  an  angel 
of  light  by  my  side  to  lead  me  to  the  place  of  quickening 
where  is  the  source  of  rest  in  the  bosom  of  the  Holy  Fathers. 
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Oh  Thou  who  didst  break  the  flaming  sword,  and  didst  restore 
to  Paradise  the  man  crucified  with  Thee  who  begged  Thy 
mercy.  Remember  me,  too,  in  Thy  kingdom,  because  I  also 
am  crucified  with  Thee,  piercing  my  flesh  with  nails  from  feat 
of  Thee,  and  fainting  in  dread  of  Thy  judgments !  May  the 
awful  abyss  not  divide  me  from  Thine  elect,  nor  the  calumni 
ator  block  my  way;  may  my  sin  not  be  found  before  Thine 
eyes,  if  I,  having  failed  through  the  weakness  of  our  nature, 
should  have  sinned  in  word,  or  deed,  or  thought !  Thou  who 
hast  power  on  earth  to  forgive  sins,  grant  me  forgiveness,  that 
I  may  be  quickened,  and  when  I  put  off  my  body  may  I  be 
found  by  Thee  without  stain  in  my  soul,  so  that  my  soul, 
spotless  and  blameless,  may  be  received  into  Thy  hands  like 
a  sacrifice  before  Thy  presence." 

Supplement  4. — For  centuries  after  the  great  work  of  Theog- 
nostus,  which  we  only  know  very  imperfectly,  no  complete  system 
of  scientific  theology  was  written  in  the  East.  The  idea  of  a 
system  was  in  itself  a  philosophical  one,  and  for  its  execution 
all  that  was  in  existence  were  examples  whose  authority  was 
already  shaken.  Platonism  only  contributed  to  form  a  hetero 
dox  system.  Aristotelianism  with  its  formal  logic,  which  triumphed 
over  all  difficulties,  first  succeeded  in  creating  an  orthodox  sys 
tem.  Systematic  works,,  in  the  period  up  to  Johannes  Damas- 
cenus,  fall  into  the  following  lists. 

(1)  On  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos — or  Son  of  God.   In  these 
works  the  central  question  of  Greek  dogma  is  discussed.     The  title 
varies,  or  is  more  precise,  according  to  the  standpoint  of  each: 
"  On  the  two  natures",  "  On  not  confounding  the  natures  ",  etc. 
Under   this  head  come  also  the  polemical,  dogmatic  tractates — - 
against  Arius,  Marcellus,  Eunomius,  Apollinaris,  Nestorius,  etc. — 
as  well  as  dogmatic  monographs — on  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Trinity, 
etc.  We  have  to  notice  finally  the  Expositiones  veritatis  at  the  close 
of  the    writings  against  the  heretics,  like  those  found,  after  the 
precedent  of  Hippolytus,  in,  e.g.,  Epiphanius  and  Theodoret. 

(2)  Exposition    of  Christian    doctrines    in    catechetical  form. 
Here  Cyril's  catechisms  are  especially  important.  *  The  catechism 

1    The  plan  of  Cyril's  catechisms  is  very  instructive.  First,  there  is  in  the  preface 
an    inquiry  as  to  the  aim  and  nature  of  the  instruction.     It  begins  with  the  words 
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was  always  bound  by  the  Symbol,  but  the  Symbol  necessitated 
the  treatment  of  the  main  points  of  Jesus'  history  as  points  of 
doctrine,  and  the  expiscation  of  their  exact  value  for  faith.  Thus 
dogma  gained  an  important  supplement  from  the  exposition  of 
the  Symbol.  The  decalogue  of  the  creed  by  Gregory  of  Nazianzus 
also  falls  to  be  mentioned  here.  In  the  great  catechism  of  Gre 
gory  of  Nyssa  catechetic  treatment  is  combined  with  apologetic. 
Instructions  how  to  pursue  theological  science  came  from  the 
Antiochene  school  and  thence  penetrated  into  the  West  —  Junilius 
.  —  where  Augustine  had  already  written  his  work  De  doctrina 
Christiana.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  older  Byzantine  Church  pos 
sessed  no  such  instructions. 

(3)  Apologetic  works  in  reference  to  heathens  and  Jews.  In  these, 
natural  theology  —  the  monotheistic  faith  and  doctrine  of  freedom 
—  is  unfolded,  and  the  Christian  view  of  history,  as  well  as  the 
proof  of  its  antiquity,  presented  in  opposition  to  polytheism  and 
ceremonial  religions  ;  so  in  several  works  by  Eusebius,  Apol- 
linaris,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  etc. 


b<r[j.v,    vpbt;  vpois.  Compare  also  ch.  VI:  B^STTS  poi 
a^iotv    6    'lya-ovt;    %&pi%eTKi  ...    py    vopia-ys  on  pixpov  Trpzyiiot 
uv  oixTp6$,  ®sov  }>.ot(j.pxv£is  Trpotryyopiotv  .  .  .  TOVTO  TrpofiAsTrcav  6 

rov    @£ov,    STreidy  juLshAovtriv  av^puTrot  ®£ov  Trpotryyopicev 
eoi    £<TT£    xoti    vfot    V^IGTCV  Trocvret;,  c.   12:  lav  a-e  KXT^<X/OVIJ.£VO^  ez 

of  dtdarxovTSG)  pydsv  heye  TW  g|w  (j-vo-rypiov  yap  trot  7rcepaSi$o[j.£v  xact 
[j.i  AAOVTO?  tzlcSvot;-  rypyo-ov  TO  pvc-rypiov  rS>  iKerQotTrodoTy.  Then  follow  three 
Catechisms  which  impart  information  concerning  sin,  baptism,  and  penitence  in 
general,  and  are  meant  to  awaken  the  right  disposition.  In  the  fourth  a  sketch  is 
given  of  the  system  of  faith  according  to  the  Symbol.  Ten  systems  are  distinguished, 
whose  numbering,  however,  can  no  longer  be  established  with  certainty.  The 
exposition  contained  in  Catechisms  5  —  18  do  not  agree  with  the  sketch,  seeing  that 
to  the  latter  is  appended  a  didactic  section  on  the  soul,  the  body,  food,  and  clothing, 
a  section  which  is  wanting  in  the  exposition;  the  latter  rather  in  the  last  catechism 
deals  with  the  Church,  which  is  not  mentioned  in  the  sketch.  The  whole  is  con 
cluded  by  five  catechisms  which  explain  the  secret  rites  of  the  mysteries  to  the 
baptised.  The  decalogue  of  the  faith  by  Gregory  contains,  in  the  first  commandment, 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ;  in  the  second,  the  creation  out  of  nothing  and  the 
providence  of  God;  in  the  third,  the  origin  of  evil  from  freedom,  not  from  an  evil 
matter  or  God;  in  the  fourth,  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  and  constitution  of  the 
Redeemer;  in  the  fifth,  the  crucifixion  and  burial;  in  the  sixth,  the  resurrection  and 
ascension;  in  the  seventh,  the  return  of  Christ  in  glory  to  act  as  judge;  in  the 
eight  and  ninth,  the  general  resurrection  and  retributive  judgment;  the  tenth  runs: 

kpya^ov    rb    OLyxbbv    £7rt    TOVTU  T«  6£fji£^.ica  TUV 
epyav  vsxpoi,  u$  spyct  di% 
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(4)  Monographs  on  the  work  of  the  six  days,  on  the  human 
soul,    the  body,  the  immortality   of  the  soul,  etc.  In  these,  also, 
natural  theology  is  developed  and  the  scientific  cosmology  and 
psychology  in  the  oldest  sources  of  the  Bible  stated. 

(5)  Monographs    on      virginity,     monachism,   perfection,    the 
virtues,  the  resurrection.  Here  the  ultimate  and  supreme  practical 
interests  of  piety  and  faith  find  expression. 

(6)  Monographs     on     the    mysteries,    cultus    and  priesthood. 
These    are    not    numerous  in  the  earlier  period — yet   instruction 
in  the  sacraments  and  their  ritual   was  regularly  attached  to  the 
training  in  the  Symbol ;  see  the  Catechisms  of  Cyril  which  form 
a  guide  to  the  mysteries    Their  number,  however,  increased  from 
the  sixth  century. 

Copious,  often  intentionally  elaborated,  dogmatic  material,  finally, 
is  also  contained  in  scientific  commentaries  on  the  Biblical  books 
and  in  the  Homilies. 

The  right  use  for  the  history  of  dogma  of  these  different 
kinds  of  sources  is  an  art  of  method  for  which  rules  can  hardly 
be  given.  The  rhetorical,  exegetical,  philosophical,  and  strictly 
dogmatic  expositions  must  be  recognised  as  such  and  distinguished. 
At  the  same  time  we  have  to  remember  that  this  was  an  age 
of  rhetoric  which  did  not  shrink  from  artifices  and  untruths  of 
every  kind.  Jerome  admits  that  in  the  works  of  the  most  celebrated 
Fathers  one  must  always  distinguish  between  what  they  wrote 
argumentatively  ^i&teKTiK&q),  and  what  they  set  down  as  truth. 
Basilius  also  (Ep.  210)  was  at  once  prepared  to  explain  a 
heterodox  passage  in  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  by  supposing  that 
he  had  been  speaking  not  dogmatically  fioypuTixus),  but  for  the 
sake  of  argument  (ayttvitrTixtii;).  So  also  Athanasius  excuses 
Origen  on  the  ground  that  he  wrote  much  for  the  sake  of 
practice  and  investigation  (De  decretis  synod.  Nic.  27,  cf.  ad 
Scrap.  IV.  9) ;  and  while  completely  defending  the  Christology 
of  Dionysius  Alex.,  he  remarks  that  the  latter  in  many  details 
spoke  from  policy  (K#T'  OMOVO/AIXV).  The  same  stock  excuse  was 
seized  upon  by  the  Fathers  at  Sardica  in  the  case  of  Marcellus. 
According  to  this,  how  often  must  the  great  writers  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries  themselves  have  written  for  the  sake  of 
argument  (ayuvitrTixus)  1  Moreover,  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  speaks 
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of  a  necessary  and  salutary  ohtovof&*i$9Jv0u  ryv  &kijfai&vt  i.e.,  of 
the  politic  and  prudent  disguise  and  the  gradual  communication 
of  the  truth;  and  he  appeals  in  support  of  this  to  God  himself 
who  only  revealed  the  truth  at  the  fitting  time,  omovoftmus 
(Orat.  41.  6,  Ep.  26).  Cyrus  declares,  in  the  monothelite 
controversy,  that  one  must  assume  JC#T'  owovof&Iav  a  not  altogether 
correct  dogma,  in  order  to  attain  something  of  importance. 
Some,  however,  went  much  farther  in  this  matter.  As  they  did 
not  hold  themselves  bound  to  stick  to  the  truth  in  dealing  with 
an  opponent,  and  thus  had  forgotten  the  command  of  the  gospel, 
so  they  went  on  in  theology  to  impute  untruthfulness  to  the 
Apostles,  citing  the  dispute  between  Paul  and  Peter,  and  to 
Christ  (he  concealed  his  omniscience,  etc.).  They  even  charged 
God  with  falsehood  in  dealing  with  his  enemy,  the  devil,  as  is 
proved  by  the  views  held  by  Origen,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and 
most  of  the  later  Fathers,  of  redemption  from  the  power  of  the 
devil.  But  if  God  himself  deceived  his  enemy  by  stratagem 
(pia  fratis),  then  so  also  might  men.  Under  such  circumstances 
it  cannot  be  wondered  at  that  forgeries  were  the  order  of  the 
day.  And  this  was  the  case.  We  read  even  in  the  second  cen 
tury  of  numerous  falsifications  and  interpolations  made  under 
their  very  eyes  on  the  works  of  still  living  authors.  Think  of 
the  grievances  of  the  Church  Fathers  against  the  Gnostics,  and 
the  complaints  of  Dionysius  of  Corinth  and  Irenaeus.  But  what 
did  these  often  naive  and  subjectively  innocent  falsifications 
signify  compared  with  that  spirit  of  lying  which  was  powerfully 
at  work  even  in  official  compositions  in  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries?  Read  Rufinus'  De  adulterat.  libr.  Origenis,  and  weigh 
Rufinus'  principles  in  translating  the  works  of  Origen.  And 
the  same  spirit  prevailed  in  the  Church  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
centuries;  see  a  collection  of  the  means  employed  to  deceive 
in  my  altchrist.  Litt.-Gesch.  I.,  p.  xlii  ff.  In  these  centuries 
no  one  continued  to  put  any  trust  in  a  documentary  authority, 
a  record  of  proceedings,  or  protocol.  The  letters  by  Bishops, of 
this  period  throng  with  complaints  of  forgeries ;  the  defeated 
party  at  a  Synod  almost  regularly  raises  the  charge  that  the 
acts  of  Synod  are  falsified ;  Cyril  and  the  great  letter-writers 
complain  that  their  letters  are  circulated  in  a  corrupt  form ;  the 
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epistles  of  dead  Fathers — e.g.,  that  of  Athanasius  to  Epictetus— 
were  falsified,  and  foreign  matter  was  inserted  into  them  ;  the  fol 
lowers  of  Apollinaris  and  Monophysites,  e.g.,  systematically  corrupt 
ed  the  tradition.  See  the  investigations  of  Caspari  and  Draseke. 
Conversely,  the  simplest  method  of  defending  an  ancient  Church 
Father  who  was  cited  by  the  opposition,  or  on  whose  orthodoxy 
suspicion  was  cast,  was  to  say  that  the  heretics  had  corrected 
his  works  to  suit  themselves  and  had  sown  weeds  among  his 
wheat.  The  official  literature  of  the  Nestorian  and  Monophysite 
controversy  is  a  swamp  of  mendacity  and  knavery,  above  which 
only  a  few  spots  rise  on  which  it  is  possible  to  find  a  firm 
footing.  Gregory  I.  (Ep.  VI.  14)  at  once  recalls  in  a  given  case 
the  forging  of  the  acts  of  the  Ephesian  Synod.  What  was  not 
published  as  Nicene  in  later  times,  and  to  some  extent  very 
soon  1  Much  indeed  was  even  then  dismissed  as  mendacity  and 
deceit,  much  has  been  laid  bare  by  the  scholars  of  the  seven 
teenth  century.  But  if  one  considers  the  verdicts,  anxieties, 
and  assertions  of  suspicion  of  contemporaries  of  those  conflicts, 
he  cannot  avoid  the  fear  that  present-day  historians  are  still 
much  too  confiding  in  dealing  with  this  whole  literature.  The 
uncertainties  which  remain  in  the  study  precisely  of  the  most 
important  alterations  of  the  history  of  dogma,  and  of  the  Church 
of  the  Byzantine  period,  necessarily  awaken  the  suspicion  that 
we  are  almost  throughout  more  or  less  helpless  in  face  of  the 
systematically  corrupted  tradition.  All  the  same  I  would  not 
recommend  so  bold  a  handling  of  the  sources  as  that  formerly 
practised  by  the  Jesuits,  and  to-day  by  Vincenzi  (Ketzertaufstreit, 
Acten  des  5  Concils,  Honoriusfrage). 

Supplement  5. — The  form  assumed  by  the  substance  of  the 
faith  in  the  Greek  Church  shows  very  clearly  the  characteristic 
point  of  view.  First,  namely,  it  was  conceived — though,  so  far 
as  I  know,  seldom — as  law ;  indeed  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  sketched 
a  decalogue  of  faith.  This  form  must  not  be  misunderstood. 
The  faith  appears  as  law  only  in  so  far  as  its  contents  consti 
tute  a  revealed  ordinance  of  God  to  which  man  has  to  submit; 
we  must  not  let  it  suggest  to  us  a  parallel  to  the  moral  law. 
Secondly,  however,  the  creed  is  regarded  in  its  formulas  as  a 
mystery  to  be  kept  secret.  Men  were  initiated  into  the  faith 
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as  they  were  initiated  into  the  sacred  rites.  l  Secrecy  was, 
according  to  ancient  ideas,  the  necessary  nimbus  of  all  conse 
cration.  The  conceptions  of  the  creed  as  law  and  as  mystery 
have  this  in  common,  that  in  them  the  content  of  the  faith 
appears  as  something  strictly  objective,  something  given  from 
without. 2  But  in  so  far  as  the  authority  of  any  formula  what 
ever  conflicts  with  original  Christianity  as  much  as  this  secrecy, 
the  dependence  of  the  Greek  Church  on  the  practice  of  the 
ancient  mysteries  and  schools  of  philosophy  is  here  manifest. 

Supplement  6. — Ideas  of  the  realisation  of  the  supreme  good 
in  the  world  beyond  had  to  attach  themselves  to  the  phrases 
of  the  creed  known  in  the  Symbols,  and  were  not  permitted  to 
disregard  the  numerous  and  diversified  statements  of  Holy 
Scripture.  The  motley  and  manifold  conceptions  which  resulted 
were  owing  to  harmonising  with  primitive  Christian  eschatology 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Origen's  doctrine  of  the  consummation 
on  the  other,  subject  to  due  regard  for  the  sacred  writings. 
Origen's  doctrine  was  more  and  more  regarded  as  heretical  from 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  while  previously  recognised 
theologians,  like  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  had  reproduced  it  in  all  its 
main  points.  Its  rejection  marks  the  first  decisive  victory  of 
traditionalism — itself  indeed  impregnated  with  speculation — over 
spiritualising  speculation.  In  the  fifth  century,  there  were  counted 
as  heretical,  (i)  the  doctrine  of  apokatastasis  (universalism)  and 
the  possibility  of  redemption  for  the  devil ; 3  (2)  the  doctrine  of 
the  complete  annihilation  of  evil;  (3)  the  conception  of  the 
penalties  of  hell  as  tortures  of  conscience ;  (4)  the  spiritualising 
version  of  the  resuscitation  of  the  body ;  and  (5)  the  idea  of 

1  See   the   investigations  into  the  so-called  Arcan-Disciplin,  by  Rothe,  Th.  Har- 
nack,  Bonwetsch,  and  Von  Zezschwitz. 

2  Constantine    delighted    in    applying    the    name    "law"    to    the    whole    of  the 
Christian    religion.  This    is  western    (nostra   lexmnostra    religio);  it  is  rare  in  the 
East.    On  the  other  hand,  the  whole  Bible  was  not  infrequently  "  the  law "  in  the 
one  Church  as  well  as  in  the  other. 

3  Gregory    of   Nyssa    still    defended    it,    appealing    to    I    Cor.  XV.  28;  see  the 
second    half    of   his    writing    irepi  •fyv'XJYic,  K&t  <xvtxynx<T£(a!;^  and  Orat.  catech.  8,  35. 
So  also — for  a  time — Jerome  and  the  older  Aiitiochenes  5  even  in  the  fifth  century 
it    had  numerous  defenders  in  both  East  and  West.  It  was  definitively  condemned 
with  the  condemnation  of  Origen  under  Justinian.  See  under,  ch.  XI. 
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the  continued  creation  of  new  worlds.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
doctrines  of  Christ's  reign  on  earth  for  a  thousand  years,  and 
the  double  resurrection,  etc.,  were  in  the  East  in  part  shelved, 
in  part  absolutely  characterised  as  Jewish  heresies.  !  The  return 
of  Christ,  which  was  still  described  as  imminent,  though  for 
many  theologians  it  had  lost  its  essential  significance,  the  judg 
ment  of  the  world,  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 2  the  eternal 
misery  (Q&v&rog  w  M&voivicf, — undying  death)  of  the  wicked,  were 
maintained,  and  even  the  conception  of  a  transfiguration  of 
heaven  and  this  earth  was  not  everywhere  rejected.  Retained 
accordingly  were  only  those  points  enumerated  in  the  symbols, 
and  therefore  no  longer  to  be  passed  over.  To  these  were 
added  the  expectation  of  Antichrist,  which,  however,  only 
emerged,  as  a  rule,  during  exceptional  distress,  as  in  the  times 
of  Arian  emperors,  Julian,  barbarous  nations,  Mohammed,  etc., 
and  by  no  means  now  belonged  to  the  solid  substance  of 
theological  eschatology ;  (yet  see  Cyril,  Catech.  I5,ch.  n  f.,  the 
pseudo-hippolytan  work  yrspi  vvvrsteiac,  and  the  late  apocalyp 
ses  of  from  the  fourth  to  the  seventh  century).  Blessedness  was 
regarded  as  a  state  of  freedom  from  suffering,  of  the  perfect 
knowledge,  and  the  intuitive  and  entrancing  enjoyment,  of  God. 
Yet  the  majority  recognised  different  degrees  and  stages  of 

1  The  last  important  theological  representative  of  Chiliasm  in  the  East  was 
Apollinaris  of  Laodicea;  see  Epiph.  H.  77,  ch.  37,  Jerome  de  vir.  inl.  18.  Jerome 
labours  to  prove  (Ep.  129)  that  the  terra  promissionis  was  not  Palestine,  but  a 
heavenly  place.  The  Apocalypse  was,  as  a  rule,  not  included  in  the  Canon  in  the  East 
(in  older  times).  With  this  state  of  matters  is  contrasted  very  strongly  the  fact  that 
in  the  lower  ranks  of  priests,  monks,  and  laity  apocalypses  continued  to  be  eagerly 
read,  and  new  ones  were  ever  being  produced  on  the  basis  of  the  old. 

5  The  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  man  in  spirit  and  body  still  always  formed 
a  main  point  in  Apologetic  evidences,  and  was,  as  formerly,. proved  from  the 
omnipotence  of  God,  from  various  analogical  inferences,  and  from  the  essential 
importance  of  the  body  for  human  personality.  The  Cappaclocians  and  some  later 
Greek  theologians  still  held,  though  in  a  much  weakened  form,  to  the  spiritualistic 
version  of  the  doctrine  attempted  by  Origen.  But,  following  Methodius,  Epiphanius 
(H.  64,  ch.  12  ff.)  especially  insisted  that  there  was  the  most  perfect  identity  between 
the  resurrection  body  and  our  material  body,  and  this  faith,  enforced  in  the  West 
by  Jerome,  soon  established  itself  as  alone  orthodox.  There  now  arose  many  problems 
concerning  the  limbs  and  members  of  the  future  body,  and  even  Augustine  seriously 
considered  these.  He  experimented  on  the  flesh  of  a  peacock,  and  confirmed  his 
faith  in  the  resurrection  by  the  discovery  of  its  preservation  from  decay. 
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blessedness,  a  conception  in  which  we  perceive  the  moralist 
encroach  upon  the  ground  of  religion, l  since  it  put  a  high  value 
on  special  earthly  achievements,  such  as  asceticism  and  martyr 
dom.  As  regards  the  blessed  dead,  it  was  supposed  in  wide 
circles  that  their  souls  waited  in  Hades,  a  subterranean  place, 
for  the  return  of  Christ;  2  there  Christ  had  also  preached  the 
gospel  to  the  good  who  had  died  before  him.  3  Not  a  few  Fathers 
of  the  fourth  century  maintained,  following  Origen,  that  the 
souls  of  the  pious  at  once  enter  Paradise,  or  come  to  Christ, 4 
and  this  opinion  gained  ground  more  and  more.  It  was  uni 
versal  in  regard  to  saints  and  martyrs.  Besides,  the  conceptions 
of  the  intermediate  state,  like  everything  else  in  this  connection, 
were  altogether  vague,  since  Greek  theologians  were  only  inter- 

1  The    assumption  of  various  degrees  of  blessedness  (and  damnation)  must  have 
been  almost  universal ;  for  the  divergent  opinion  of  Jovinian  was  felt  to  be  heret 
ical;  see  Jerome  adv.  Jovin.  I.  3,  II.   1 8 — 34.     Still  it  excited  more  real  interest  in 
the  West  than  in  the  East  (Augustine,  De  civitate,  XXIL,  ch.  30).    As  regards  the 
idea  of  future  existence,  some  Fathers  supposed  that  men  would  positively  become 
angels,  others  that  they  would  be  like  the  angels. 

2  The    different    conceptions    as    to    the    relations  of  Hades,  Hell,  Paradise,  the 
bosom    of    Abraham,    etc.,    do  not  come  in   here.  According  to  Gregory  of  Nyssa, 
Hades  is  not  to  be  held  a  place,  but  an  invisible  and  incorporeal  state  of  the  life 
of  the  soul. 

3  This    old    theologoumenon  (see  Vol.  I.,  p.  203)  occurs  in  western  and  eastern 
theologians.     Those  who  would  have  become  Christians  if  they  had  lived  later,  i.e., 
after    Christ's    appearance,    were    redeemed.  The  phrase  descendit  ad  inferna  came 
into    the    Symbols    from    the  fourth  century.     We  find  it  in  the  West  first,  in  the 
Symbol    of    Aquileia,    in  the  East  in  the  formula  of  the  fourth  Synod  at  Sirmium 
(359    g'£    r&    x<XTce%Q6v{cc    KOiTS^ovroi).     It    is  at    least   questionable  whether  it  was 
already    in    the    Jerusalemite  Symbol  at  the  same  date.  Compare  Hahn,  Bibliothek 
d.    Symbole,    2    Aufl.    §§    24,    27,    34,  36,  37,  39—41,  43,  45?  46—60,  93,  94,  96, 
1 08;    Caspari,    Ueber    das  Jerus.  Taufbekenntniss  in  Cyrillus'  Katechesen,  with  an 
excursus:    Hat    das   Jerus.    Taufbekenntniss    den  descensus  ad  infer os  enthalten,  in 
the  norweg.  Theol.  Ztschr.  Vol.   I. 

4  With  this  it  could  be  and,  as  a  rule,  was  understood  that  their  felicity  up  to 
the    last    judgment    was    only    preliminary.    Two    interests    met    here :    those    of  a 
spiritualising  religion  and  of  primitive  Christian  eschatology;  see  Vol.  L,  p.   129  f. 
The  latter  required  that  blessedness  should  be  attached  to  the  return  of  Christ  and 
the  last  judgment;  the  former  demanded  that  it  should  be  complete  as  soon  as  the 
believing    soul    had    parted    from  the  mortal  body.  Therefore,  in  spite  of  Jerome's 
polemic    against    Vigilantius    and    Augustine's    against    Pelagius,    no    fixed  Church 
doctrine  could  be  arrived  at  here,  however  much  piety  desired  an  absolute  decision. 
See  for  details  Petavius  and  Schwane  D.  Gesch.  d.  patrist  Zeit,  p.  749  ff. 
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ested  ultimately  in  the  hope  of  deification.  *  In  the  West,  on 
the  contrary,  the  entire  primitive  Christian  eschatology  was  up 
held  pretty  nearly  intact  during  the  fourth  century,  and  even 
the  idea  of  Nero  returning  as  Antichrist  had  numerous  support 
ers.  The  reason  of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  Neoplatonic  specu 
lation,  and  speculation  generally,  obtained  at  first  no  footing 
here,  and  the  specific  import  of  Christianity  at  the  same  time 
was  still  always  expressed  in  the  dramatically  conceived  eschat 
ology.  But  the  distinction  between  West  and  East  goes  at  this 
point  much  deeper.  Strongly  eschatological  as  was  the  aim  of 
the  whole  dogmatics  of  the  East,  it  cannot  be  overlooked  that 
the  heart  of  the  matter — the  thought  of  the  judgment — had 
been  torn  away  from  the  eschatology  since  Origen.  This  thought 
which  expresses  the  fearful  responsibility  of  every  soul  to  the 
God  of  holiness,  and  without  which  the  forgiveness  of  sins 
must  remain  an  enigma  and  an  empty  word,  dominated  the  gos 
pel,  and  determined  ancient  Christianity.  But  "  scientific" 
theology  had  shelved  it. 2  The  name  is  not  wanting  in  Origen's 
system,  but  the  thing  had  disappeared.  In  spite  of  all  the  em 
phasis  laid  on  freedom,  nothing  exists  but  a  cosmic  process,  in 
which  the  many  issues  from  the  one,  in  order  to  return  into 
the  one.  In  such  a  scheme  the  Judgment  has  been  deprived 
of  its  meaning.  In  subsequent  times  apokatastasis — univers- 
alism — was  indeed  condemned  in  the  East,  and  Origen's  system 
was  rejected;  but  any  one  who  studies  closely  Greek  Byzantine 
dogmatics  will  see  how  profound  was  the  attachment  to  this 
most  important  point  in  Origenism  and  Neoplatonism.  The 
problems  to  which  the  creed  gave  birth  in  the  fourth  to  the 
seventh  century,  and  which  men  laboured  to  solve,  discounten 
ance  any  effective  reference  to  the  judgment.  Again  and  again 
we  have  deification  as  a  hyperphysical  and  therefore  physical 

1  Clement  and  Origen  had  assumed  a  purgatory  in  the  shape  of  a  cleansing  fire 
(see  Vol.  II.,  p.  377,  n.  5);  the  Greek  Fathers,  however,  have,  so  far  as  I  know,  dropped 
the    idea,    with    the    exception    of   Gregory   of  Nyssa  (Trepi  ^"X^S  xx'  avxa-Txa-ectit;, 
Oehler,    Vol.    I.,    p.    98    f.).     From    Origen  and  Gregory  the  conception  passed  to 
Ambrose    who    established    it  in  the  West,  after  the  way  had  been  prepared  for  it 
by  Tertullian.    The  Scriptural  proof  was  I   Cor.  III.  13  f . ;  compare  Augustine  De 
civitate  dei,  XXI.  23  sq.  Enchir.  68  sq.  (ignis  purgatorius). 

2  It  still  lived  in  the  popular  views  of  Christianity  held  by  the  Orientals. 
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process,  but  dogmatics  tell  us  little  of  the  tenet  that  it  is 
appointed  unto  man  to  die  and  after  that  the  judgment.  For  this 
reason  also  the  strict  connection  with  morality  was  lost,  and  there 
fore  in  some  regions  even  Islam  was  a  deliverer.  It  was  different 
in  the  West.  What  has  been  named  the  "Chiliasm"  of  the 
West,  possessed  its  essential  significance  in  the  prospect  of  the 
judgment.  If  we  compare  West  and  East  in  the  Middle  Ages — 
the  theologians,  not  the  laity — no  impression  is  stronger  than 
that  the  former  knew  the  fear  of  the  judge  to  which  the  latter 
had  become  indifferent.  It  was  the  restless  element  in  the  life 
of  faith  of  the  West;  it  sustained  the  thought  of  forgiveness  of 
sins ;  it  accordingly  made  the  reformation  of  Catholicism  possible. 
And  any  reformation,  if  it  should  ever  take  place  in  the  Greek 
Church,  will  begin  by  restoring  the  conviction  of  the  respons 
ibility  of  every  individual  soul,  emphasising  the  judgment,  and 
thus  gaining  the  fixed  point  from  which  to  cast  down  the  walls 
of  dogmatics. 

Literature. — Hermann,  Gregorii  Nysseni  sententiae  de  salute 
adipiscenda,  1875.  H.  Schultz,  Die  Lehre  von  der  Gottheit 
Christi,  1881.  Kattenbusch,  Kritische  Studien  der  Symbolik,  in 
the  Studien  und  Kritiken,  1878,  p.  94  ff.  Ritschl,  Die  Christi. 
Lehre  v.  d.  Rechtfertigung  und  Versohnung,  2  Ed.,  Vol.  I1., 
pp.  3 — 21.  Kattenbusch,  Konfessionskunde  I.,  p.  296  ft.  On 
Monachism,  especially  in  Russia,  see  Frank,  Russ.  Kirche,  p.  190  ff. 


CHAPTER    III. 

SOURCES   OF  KNOWLEDGE  AND   AUTHORITIES;    OR,   SCRIPTURE, 
TRADITION,   AND   THE   CHURCH. 

THE  extent  and  authority  of  the  Catholic  authorities  were 
already  substantially  fixed  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century, 
though  their  mutual  relations  and  the  manner  of  using  them  in 
detail  were  not. l  Among  the  parties  which  contended  over  the 
correct  definition  of  the  dogma  of  redemption,  they  had  to  a 
certain  degree  become  undoubtedly  subjects  of  controversy. 
The  great  opposition  between  a  more  liberal  theology  and  pure 
traditionalism  was  based  upon  a  difference  in  the  way  of  looking 
at  the  authorities.  But  this  opposition  never  culminated  in  a 
clear  contrast  of  principles.  Consequently,  theologians  had  no 
occasion  to  frame  a  special  doctrine  of  the  Church  and  the 
authorities — Scripture  and  tradition.  The  need  was  not,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  dogma  of  redemption,  so  pressing  as  to  lead 
men  to  adopt  the  perilous  and  obnoxious  course  of  formulating 
laws  of  faith  anew.  The  petty  skirmishes,  however,  with  more 
or  less  obscure  theologians  and  reformers,  who  point-blank  ob 
jected  to  this  or  that  portion  of  the  traditional  basis,  did  not 
come  before  the  great  tribunal  of  the  Church,  and  the  conflict 
with  Manichaeans,  Paulicians,  Euchites,  and  Bogomilians,  has 
left  no  trace  in  the  history  of  dogma. 2 

1  See  the  account  given  in  Vol.  II.,  pp.  18 — 127,  and  elsewhere. 

2  The  opposition  to  the  Eustathians  and  Andians  (see  the  Acts  of  the  Synod  of 
Gangra    and    Epiph.    H.  70)    does    not  belong  to  this  section;  for  it  arose  from  a 
different  conception  of  the  obligatoriness  of  the  monk's  life  on  Christians.  On  the 
contrary,    it  is  noteworthy  that  Ae'rius,  once  a  friend  of  Eustathius  (Epiph.  H.   7^) 
not  only  maintained  the  original  identity  of  bishops  and  presbyters — that  had  also 
been  done,  and  supported  from  the  N.  T.,  by  Jerome  and  the  theologians  of  Antioch — 
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Still,  changes  took  place  in  the  period  between  Eusebius  and 
Johannes  Damascenus.  They  followed  simply  the  altered  re 
quirements  of  the  Church.  They  gave  utterance  to  the  increased 
traditionalism.  Necessity  became  a  virtue,  i.e.,  every  new  point 
which  was  felt  to  be  needed  in  order  to  preserve  the  unity  of 
the  Church,  or  to  adapt  its  institutions  to  the  taste  of  the  time, 
was  inserted  in  the  list  of  authorities.  This  method  was  in 
vogue  even  in  the  third  century.  It  was  now  only  further  and 
further  extended.  But  it  is  hard  to  fix  its  results,  since  at  that 
time  there  was  no  fixity  and  there  could  be  none,  from  the 
nature  of  the  principle  that  the  state  of  the  Church  at  any  time 
was  to  be  declared  as  in  every  respect  the  traditional  one.  ' 

I.     Holy  Scripture.  2 

To  the  two  Testaments  a  unique  authority  was  ascribed. 
They  were  the  Holy  Scriptures  XXT"  £%o%yvi  every  doctrine  had 


but  he  made  the  question  an  articulus  stantis  et  cadentis  ecclesice.  We  cannot  now 
determine  what  motive  influenced  him.  The  attack  of  Marcellus  of  Ancyra  on  the 
foundations  of  the  prevalent  theology,  and  his  argument  that  the  dogma  was 
essentially  av3pft>T/v»j$  /3ouAvj<;  re  *cii  'yvu/jc.^t;^  are  of  incomparably  greater  significance 
in  principle.  But  his  arguments  were  not  understood,  and  produced  no  effect.  Mean 
while,  the  basis  of  the  whole  structure  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  East  was  at 
no  time  left  unassailed.  The  Church  has  never  embraced  everything  which  was, 
and  might  be,  named  Christian.  After  the  Marcionites  and  the  older  sects  had 
retired  from  the  stage,  or  had  fused  with  the  Manichseans,  Paulicians,  Euchites,  and 
Bogomilians,  etc.,  came  upon  the  scene.  These  Churches  contested  the  Catholic 
foundations  as  the  Marcionites  and  Manichseans  had  done;  they  accepted  neither 
the  Catholic  Canon,  nor  the  hierarchical  order  and  tradition.  They  succeeded,  in 
part,  in  creating  lasting,  comprehensive,  and  exclusive  systems,  and  afforded  work 
to  Byzantine  theologians  and  politicians  for  centuries.  But  important  as  it  is  to 
assert  their  existence,  they  have  no  place  in  the  history  of  dogma;  for  at  no  time 
had  they  any  influence  whatever  on  the  formation  of  dogma  in  the  East  ;  they  have 
left  no  effect  on  the  Church.  Therefore  general  Church  history  has  alone  to  deal 
with  them. 

1  The    view  held  of  the  apostolate  of  the  twelve  first  fully  reached  its  Catholic 
level  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  The  Apostles  were  (i)  missionaries  who  had 
traversed  the  whole  world  and  performed  unheard  of  miracles,  (2)  the  rulers  of  the 
Churches,  (3)  teachers  and  law-givers  in  succession  to  Christ,  having  given  in  speech 
and  writing  to  the  least  detail  all  the  regulations  necessary  to  the  Church  for  faith 
and  morals,  (4)  the  authors  of  the  order  of  worship,  the  liturgy,  (5)  heroic  ascetics 
and  fathers  of  monachism,  (6)  though  hesitatingly,  the  mediators  of  salvation. 

2  See    histories    of   the    Canon  by  Holtzmann,  Schmiedel  (in  Ersch  and  Gruber 
"Kanon");  Weiss,  Westcott,  and  especially  Zahn.  Overbeck,  Z.  Gesch.  des  Kanons. 
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to  be  proved  out  of  them,  in  other  words,  opinions  that  held 
something  necessary  to  faith  which  did  not  occur  in  Scripture, 
had  no  absolute  validity.  Any  one  who  declared  that  he  took 
his  stand  on  Scripture  alone  did  not  assume  an  uncatholic 
attitude.  This  view  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  presupposed  that 
their  extent  was  strictly  defined,  and  placed  beyond  all  doubt. 
But  this  supposition  was  for  centuries  contradicted  by  the  ac 
tual  facts,  which,  however,  were  concealed,  partly  because  men 
neither  would  nor  dared  look  at  them,  partly  because  they  really 
did  not  see  them.  The  theologians  of  Antioch,  and  especially 
Theodore,  criticised  on  internal  and  external  grounds  the  contents 
of  the  Canon,  as  these  were  gradually  being  fixed ;  but  in  doing  so 
even  they  were  guided  by  an  ecclesiastical  tradition.  Their  criti 
cism  still  had  its  supporters  in  the  sixth  century,  and  its  influence 
extended  not  only  to  Persia,  but  even,  through  Junilius,  to  the 
West.  But  neither  the  spirit  of  the  criticism  nor  its  results  ever 
made  any  impression  whatever  on  the  great  Church.  l 

As  regards  the  O.  T.,  the  oldest  and  most  revered  of  the 
Greek  Fathers  followed  Melito  and  Origen,  and  only  recognised 
the  22 — 24  books  of  the  Hebrew  Canon, "  according  to  the 
others  in  the  Alexandrian  Canon  only  a  secondary  validity,  or 
none  at  all.  While  there  was  some  hesitation  about  the  Book 
of  Esther,  and  that  not  only  in  Antioch,  this  decision  obtained 

1880.  The  controversy  with  the  Jews  as  to  the  possession  and  exposition  of  the 
O.  T.  still  continued  in  the  Byzantine  period  5  see  on  this  McGiffert,  Dialogue 
between  a  Christian  and  a  Jew,  entitled  'Avr/jSoAJJ  Tlot7ri<rxov  xoti  <J>/Awvo$  JC.T.A.  .  . . 
together  with  a  discussion  of  Christian  polemics  against  the  Jews.  New  York,  1889. 

1  On  the  attitude  of  Theodore  and  his  disciples  to  the  Canon,  see  the  thorough 
investigations    of   Kihn    (Theodorus  von  Mopsuestia  und  Junilius  Africanus,  1880). 
Theodore    rejected    from   the  O.  T.,  Job,  the  Song  of  Songs,  Chronicles,  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah,    Esther,    and    the    inscriptions  of  the  Psalms ;  see  Leontius  Byz.  Contra 
Nestor,  et  Eutych.  L.  III.,  ch.   13 — 17,  Migne  T.  86,  p.  1365  sq.    The  fifth  Synod 
expressly   condemned    Theodore's  criticism  and  interpretation  of  Job  and  the  Song 
of  Songs,  as  well  as  his  idea  of  inspiration  in  reference  to  Solomon's  writings,  and 
his  exposition  of  some  of  the  Psalms.  On  Theodore's  prestige  in  Nisibis,  see  Kihn, 
P-  333  f-  j  on  Junilius'  dependence  on  him,  1.  c.,  350 — 382.  For  the  dependence  of 
the    Nestorian    Canon    on    Theodore's,   see   Noeldeke  in  the  Gott.  Gel.  Anz.  1868, 
St.  46,  p.  1826  and  Kihn,  I.e.,  336. 

2  Authoritative    were    especially    the    views    of    Athanasius,  Cyril  of  Jerus.  and 
Gregory    of   Nazianzus,  who  reckoned  only  22  Books;  see  also  the  sixtieth  Canon 
of  the  Council  of  Laodicea  (363?  inauthentic  ?). 
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in  the  Greek  Churches,  though  divergences  were  not  wanting 
in  provincial  communities.  But  it  was  always  in  danger  of 
being  disregarded,  for  the  sacred  books  were  continually  tran 
scribed  from  the  LXX. ;  and  so,  as  a  rule,  those  writings,  ex 
cluded  in  theory,  were  copied  along  with  the  others.  The  legend 
of  the  genesis  of  the  LXX.,  again,  was  always  highly  valued, 
and  it  seemed  to  imply  the  sacredness  of  the  whole  translation. 
Yet  it  was  only  in  consequence  of  the  attempts  at  union  with 
the  Roman  Church  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  still  more  after 
the  ill-fated  enterprise  of  Cyrillus  Lucaris  (i;th  century), 
that  the  Greek  Church  was  persuaded  to  give  up  the  Hebrew 
and  adopt  the  Alexandrian  and  Roman  Canon.  But  a  binding, 
official  declaration  never  followed;  the  passiveness  and  thought 
lessness  with  which  it  changed,  or  upturned  its  position  in  so 
important  a  question,  is  extraordinarily  characteristic  of  the 
modern  Graeco-Slavic  Church.  The  question  is  not  even  yet 
decided,  and  there  are  distinguished  Russian  theologians,  who 
regard  the  books  of  the  Hebrew  Canon  as  being  alone  strictly 
canonical.  They  are,  however,  growing  ever  fewer.  l  In  the 
Western  Church  a  state  of  complete  uncertainty  still  prevailed 
in  the  fourth  century  as  to  the  extent  of  the  O.  T.  But  the 
Latin  Bible,  complete  copies  of  which  may  not  have  been  very 
common,  was  a  translation  of  the  LXX.  This  fact  was  more 
potent  than  the  historical  views  which  found  their  way  into  the 
West  from  the  East,  in  a  disjointed  form,  and  for  whose 
triumph  Jerome  had  laboured.  Augustine,  who  was  ignorant  of 
Biblical  criticism,  held  to  the  current  Latin  collection  (see,  e.g., 
his  list  in  De  doct.  christ.  II.,  8),  and  at  the  Synods  of  Hippo, 
A.D.  393  (can.  36),  and  Carthage,  A.D.  397  (can.  47),  the  Alex 
andrian  Canon  was  adopted.  The  decision  that  the  Roman 
Church  was  to  be  asked  for  a  confirmation  of  this  conclusion 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  carried  out.  From  that  date  the 
Hebrew  Canon  was  departed  from  in  the  West,  though  the 
view  of  Athanasius,  conveyed  to  it  by  Rufinus,  and  the  decision 
of  Jerome,  exerted  a  quiet  influence,  and  even  apart  from  this 

1  See  Gass,  Symbolik  der  griechischen  Kirche,  p.  97  ff.;  Strack,  Kanon  des 
A.  T.  in  Prot.  R.-E.,  Vol.  VII.  2,  p.  412  ff.  The  reader  is  referred  to  this  article  and 
to  Introductions  to  the  O.  T.  for  details.  Kattenbusch,  Confessionskunde  I.,  p  292. 
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some  uncertainty — e.g.,  in  the  case  of  4  Esra,  the  Pastor  of 
Hermas,  etc., — still  remained.1  Cassiodorus  seems  to  have  taken 
a  very  important  part  in  finally  shaping  the  Latin  Bible.  But 
we  cannot  by  any  means  describe  the  attitude  of  the  West  as 
uncritical.  It  only  avoided  the  inconsistency  into  which  scholars 
had  fallen  in  extolling  the  LXX.  as  a  divinely  composed  and 
authentic  work,  while  they  ranked  the  Hebrew  Bible  above  it. 
As  regards  the  N.  T.,  the  Alexandrian  Church  accepted  the 
Western  collection  in  the  time  of  Origen,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  third  century  most  of  the  others,  though  not  yet  all, 2  seem 
to  have  followed  its  example.  In  so  far  as  any  reflection 
was  given  to  their  historical  characteristics,  the  Scriptures  were 
regarded  as  Apostolic-catholic,  and  were  acknowledged  to  con 
tain  the  real  sources  of  evidence  for  Christian  doctrine.  But 
the  principle  of  apostolicity  could  not  be  strictly  carried  out. 
In  many  national  Churches  apostolic  writings  were  known  and 
revered  which  were  not  found  in  the  Western  collection,  and 
conversely,  it  was  not  always  possible  to  perceive  the  Apostolic 
origin  and  Catholic  recognition  of  a  received  book.  Origen 
already  therefore  adopted  the  idea,  consonant  to  the  spirit  of 
antiquity,  that  the  collection  embraced  those  books  about  whose 
title  a  general  agreement  had  prevailed  from  the  earliest  times. 
Canonicity  was  decided  by  unanimous  testimony.  But  even 
this  principle  did  not  meet  the  whole  case ;  Origen  himself 
violated  it  in  forming  the  group  of  seven  Catholic  Epistles. 
Yet  it  became  the  established  rule,  and  put  an  end  to  any 
consideration  of  the  question  based  on  criticism  of  the  facts. 

1  Gregory  I.  (Moral  XIX.  13)  thought  it  necessary  to  excuse  himself  for  arguing 
from  Maccabees. 

2  Thus  Syrian  Churches  still  used  Tatian's  Diatessaron  in  the  fourth  century ;  and  in 
a  few  circles  among  them  there  were  retained  in  the  Canon,  the  apocryphal  correspon 
dence  of  the   Corinthians  and  Paul,  the  two  Epp.  of  Clement,  nay,  even  the  Ep.  of 
Clement  de  virginitate.  On  the  other  hand,  some  books  were  wanting.    Not  a  few 
apocryphal  writings  held  an  undefined  rank  in  the  Syrian  Patriarchate.  In  a  word, 
the  old  Roman  Canon,  expanded  in  the  course  of  the  third  century  in  Alexandria, 
did   not    get    the    length    of   being    acknowledged    in    vast    territories    of  the  East 
proper.     In  spite  of  the  association  of  the  Apostolic  Epistles  with  the  Gospels,  the 
higher   rank    peculiar    to    the  latter  was  not  done  away  with  as  late  as  the  fourth 
century.  Alexander  of  Alexandria  (in  Theodoret  H.  E.  I.  4)  describes  the  contents 
•of  Holy  Scripture  briefly  as  'Law,  Prophets,  and  Gospels.' 
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Eusebius,  who  was  a  very  important  authority,  and  who — if  we 
are  to  understand  the  passage  so — had  been  commissioned  by 
the  Emperor  to  prepare  standard  Bibles,  followed  the  view  of 
Origen  ;  yet  in  the  case  of  one  book,  the  Apocalypse,  he  expressed 
his  dislike  in  a  way  that  ran  counter  to  the  principle  of  the 
Canon.  The  three,  or  four,  categories,  in  which  he  required  to 
arrange  the  books,  show  that  men  were  struggling  with  a  diffi 
culty  not  to  be  solved  in  this  way,  which  could  only  be  solved 
by  time  with  its  power  to  hallow  all  inconsistencies.  !  If  we 
collected  statistically  all  the  Eastern  information  we  possess 
concerning  the  extent  of  the  N.  T.  from  the  date  of  Eusebius 
up  to  the  destruction  of  Constantinople — direct  and  indirect 
statements  by  Church  Fathers,  Synodal  decisions,  Bible  manu 
scripts  and  indices  from  the  Churches  of  various  provinces,  and 
especially  Syria — we  would  be  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
complete  confusion  and  uncertainty  prevailed. 2  But  this  view 
would  be  erroneous.  We  have  to  multiply  by  hundreds  the 
lists  which  enumerate  26  (27)  books,  i.e.,  the  Acknowledged  and 
the  Disputed  melioris  notes  of  Eusebius. — Athanasius'  Festival 
Epistle,  A.D.  367,  was  of  paramount  importance  in  settling  the 
complete  equality  of  these  two  classes  in  the  Patriarchates  of 
Alexandria  and  Constantinople  and  in  the  West. — On  the  other 
hand,  apart  from  the  Syrian  Churches, 3  the  lists  which  diverge 

1  On    the    efforts    of   Eusebius    to    fix    the    extent   of  the  N.  T.,  see  Texte  und 
Untersuch.  zur  altchristl.  Litteratur-Geschichte,  Vol.  II.   I,  2,  p.  5  ff. 

2  Almost  everything  which  was  esteemed  in  quite  different  circumstances  in  the 
earliest  period,  is  to  be  again  found  somewhere  or  other  in  the  Byzantine  age.  Most 
instructive    is    the    history  of  Clement's  Epistles  and  Hernias.     Conversely,  the  old 
doubts  also  remain  and  even  new  ones  emerge  (Philemon,  see  Jerome  in  his  preface 
to  the  Epistle). 

3  The  N.  T.  had  a  peculiar  history  in  the  Syrian  Churches,  which  has  not  yet 
been  written ;  see  Nestle,  '  Syrische  Bibeliibersetzungen  '  in  the  Prot.  R.-E.  Vol.  XV. ; 
Bathgen's  work   on  the  vSyrus  Cureton.  1885,  and  my  'das  N.  T.  um  dasjahraoo* 
(1888).     It    is    more    than    questionable    whether    Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  did  any 
independent  criticism  on  the  extent  of  the  N.  T.  He,  probably,  simply  adhered  to 
the    Canon    of   his    Church,    which    then    of   the  Catholic   Epistles    only   admitted 
I    Peter    and   I  John,  and  rejected  the  Apocalypse ;  see  Kihn,  1.  c.,  65  ff.  aad  the 
Canon  of  Chrysostom.  While  the  whole  Church  was  substantially  agreed  about  the 
extent    of  the  N.  T.,  from  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  wide  districts  in  the  Pa 
triarchate    of  Antioch    retained  their  separate  traditions.     Only  we  must  not  forget 
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from  the  above  owe  their  existence  either  to  a  badly  applied 
scholarship,  or  to  individual  reminiscences,  in  rare  cases  to  a 
divergent  usage  on  the  part  of  provincial  Churches.  From  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century  real  unanimity  prevailed,  in  the  main, 
as  to  the  contents  of  the  N.  T.  and  the  authorship  of  the 
separate  books,  in  Constantinople,  Asia  Minor,  Alexandria,  and 
the  West.  Apart  from  doubts  of  long  standing,  yet  ineffectual 
and  isolated,  about  the  Catholic  Epistles  (and  Philemon?),  the 
one  exception  was  John's  Revelation,  for  which  Eusebius'  ver 
dict  was  momentous.  l  But  even  in  this  case  attempts  to  come 
to  a  decision  were  given  up :  the  book  was  shelved,  and  re- 
emerged,  from  the  circles  in  which  it  had  maintained  its  ground, 
without  exciting  any  controversy  worth  mentioning.  The  dis 
quieting  distinction  between  Acknowledged  and  Disputed  books, 
abolished  by  Athanasius,  was  but  very  seldom  of  any  conse 
quence  in  practice;  but  scholars  still  recalled  it  here  and  there. 
When  the  collection  was  limited  to  26  (27)  books,  the  reading 
of  others  in  the  Church  was,  from  the  end  of  the  fourth  cen 
tury,  more  strictly  prohibited.  But  even  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth,  men  in  a  position  to  know,  like  Jerome  and  Sozomen, 
can  tell  us  that  the  prohibition  was  here  and  there  unknown 
or  disregarded.  Some  primitive  Christian  writings  were  thus  in 
use  in  the  Churches  down  to  the  fifth  century  and  later ;  but  the 
Monophysite  Churches  preserved,  as  a  monkish  protest  against 
the  spiritualism  of  Origen,  Jewish  Apocalypses  revised  by 
Christians  and  belonging  to  the  earliest  period,  and  the  barbar 
ism  into  which  they  fell  spread  a  protective  covering  over 
these  writings. 2 

The    details   are   obscure    of  the    way   in   which  the  Western 

that  the  vast  majority  even  of  these  had  accepted  the  Roman  Canon  of  undisputed 
books  in  the  second  half  of  the  third  century.  But  the  agreement  went  no  further; 
for  from  the  fourth  century  they  would  take  no  more  instruction  from  Alexandria. 

1  For  the  rest,  Weiss  has  rightly  shown  (Einleitung  in  das  N.  T.,  p.  98)  that 
the  extent  to  which  the  Apocalypse  was  rejected,  has  been  somewhat  exaggerated. 
Extremely  noteworthy  is  the  view  of  Didymus  on  2  Peter  (Enarrat.  in  epp.  cathol.) : 
"Non  est  ignorandum  praesentem  epistolam  esse  falsatam,  quae  licet  publicetur  non 
tamen  in  canone  est." 

"  In  the  Byzantine  Church  also  Apocalypses  continued  to  be  read,  and  new 
ones  were  constantly  being  produced. 
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Church  obtained  the  Epistle  of  James,  second  Peter,  and  third 
John.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  not  unknown  to  it  from 
the  first,  it  received  in  the  fourth  century  as  a  Pauline  com 
position,  from  the  East,  through  the  famous  intermediaries. 
Those  same  men  did  away  with  all  uncertainty  at  the  close  of 
the  fourth  century  on  the  ground  of  the  decisions  given  by 
Eusebius  and  Athanasius.  The  27  books,  i.e.,  the  Canon  of 
Athanasius,  were  alone  recognised  at  the  Synods  of  Hippo  and 
Carthage  (397),  and  this  result  was  confirmed  by  Augustine's 
authority  (see,  e.g.,  De  doctr.  christ.  II.  8)  without  any  general 
declaration  having  been  made.  l  But  the  sharper  the  line  drawn 
between  the  collection  and  all  other  writings,  the  more  suspi 
cious  must  those  have  appeared  whose  title  could  lead,  or  had 
once  admittedly  led,  to  a  claim  for  recognition  as  Catholic  and 
Apostolic.  The  category  of  " apocryphal"  in  which  they  had 
formerly  been  placed,  solely  in  order  to  mark  the  alleged  or 
real  absence  of  general  testimony  in  their  favour,  now  obtained 
more  and  more  an  additional  meaning;  they  were  of  unknown 
origin,  or  'fabricated',  and  this  was  often  supplemented  by  the 
charge  of  being  *  heretical '.  But  however  great  the  gulf  between 
the  canonical  and  uncanonical  books,  it  is  impossible  to  con- 

1  See  also  under  this  head  the  verdict,  freer  because  dependent  on  Theodore, 
which  Junilius  passed  on  the  Catholic  Epistles.  Critical  investigations  have  not  yet 
arrived  at  a  final  result  regarding  the  Decretum  Gelasii.  Augustine  himself  has  not 
failed,  besides,  to  notice  the  doubts  that  existed  in  his  time;  see  Retractat.  II.  4,  2. 
In  his  De  pecc.  mer.  I.  27,  he  still  leaves  the  Ep.  to  the  Hebrews  unassigned.  In 
De  doctr.  christ.  II.  8,  he  writes :  "  In  canonicis  autem  scripturis  ecclesiarum  catho- 
licarum  quam  plurimum  auctoritatem  sequatur,  inter  quas  sane  illse  sint,  quae 
apostolicas  sedes  habere  et  epistolas  accipere  meruerunt."  Accordingly,  this  principle 
still  holds.  "Tenebit  igitur  hunc  modum  in  scripturis  canonicis,  ut  eas  quoe  ab 
omnibus  accipiuntur  ecclesiis  catholicis,  praeponat  eis  quas  quaedam  non  accipiunt; 
in  iis  vero  quse  non  accipiuntur  ab  omnibus,  prseponat  eas,  quas  plures  gravioresque 
accipiunt  eis,  quas  pauciores  minorisque  auctoritatis  ecclesiae  tenant.  Si  autem  alias 
invenerit  a  pluribus,  alias  a  gravioribus  haberi,  quamquam  hoc  facile  inveniri  non 
possit,  sequalis  tamen  auctoritatis  eas  habendas  puto."  Since  the  older  copies  of 
the  Bible  continued  to  be  transcribed,  uniformity  had  not  been  secured.  It  is  true 
we  no  longer  possess  western  Bibles  whose  contents  are  limited  to  the  earliest 
Roman  Canon— Gospels,  Acts,  13  Pauline  Ep.,  I  and  2  John,  I  Peter,  Jude,  Reve 
lation — but  we  have  them  with  an  Ep.  to  the  Laodiceans,  the  Pastor  (though  in 
the  O.  T.),  and  even  with  the  apocryphal  correspondence  of  the  Corinthians  and 
Paul. 
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ceal  the  fact  that  the  Church  never  published  a  general  decision, 
excluding  all  doubt,  on  the  extent  of  the  Canon  in  ancient 
times.  The  Canon  of  Augustine  was  adopted  by  Pope  Innocent  I. 
(Ep.  6,  ch.  7,  ad  Exsuperium). 

With  the  complete  elaboration  of  the  conception  of  canonical 
books,  every  other  description  applied  to  them  gave  way  to 
the  idea  of  their  divinity.  1  What  could  any  predicate  signify 
compared  with  the  conviction  that  they  had  been  composed 
by  the  Holy  Ghost  himself?  Therefore  the  categories  of  canon 
ical  and  inspired  writings  coincided,  nay,  inspiration  in  its 
highest  sense  was  limited  to  the  canonical  books.  The  belief 
in  inspiration  was  necessarily  attended  by  the  duty  of  pneu 
matic  or  allegorical  exegesis.  This  sacred  art  was  then  prac 
tised  by  all,  who  were  able  thus  to  disregard  the  results  of 
any  other  kind  of  exposition.  The  problems  which  pneumatic 
exegesis,  praised  even  by  cultured  Hellenists,  *  had  to  solve, 
were  mainly  the  following.  It  had  (i)  to  demonstrate  the  agree 
ment  between  the  two  Testaments,  in  other  words  ;  to  christi 
anise  the  O.  T.  completely,  to  discover  prophecy  every 
where,  to  get  rid  of  the  literal  meaning  where  it  was  ob 
noxious,  and  to  repel  Jewish  claims;3  (2)  to  harmonise  the 
statements  of  Holy  Scripture  with  the  prevailing  dogmatics  ;  (3) 
to  furnish  every  text  with  a  profound  meaning,  one  valuable 
for  the  time.  Exegesis  became  a  kind  of  black  art,  and  Augus 
tine  was  not  the  only  man  who  was  delivered  from  Manichaean, 
by  Biblical,  Alchemy. 

But  while  these  tasks  were  generally  fixed,  a  sure  and  un 
varying  method  was  still  wanting.  4  Even  the  principles  of 

1  The  conception  that  the  canonical  books  were  solemnly  set  apart,  occurs  first 
in  Athanasius;  the  Alexandrians,  however,  including  Origen,  had  the  idea  and 
even  the  word  before  him  (Orig.  Prolog,  in  Cantic.).  Athanasius  writes  in  his 
Festival  Ep.  ret,  nacvovi^6^itvx  KXI  7retpx$o&svTet  Tria-TsvQsvroi  TS  Qslix.  eJvxi  fitfihi'cc. 

'  The  Neoplatonic  opponents  of  the  Church  were  not  quite  honest,  they  were  rather 
talking  SiaeAexTixoa^  when  they  objected  to  the  allegorical  method  of  interpreting 
Holy  Scripture.  They  treated  their  own  sacred  writings  in  exactly  the  same  way. 

3  Sozomen  says  (H.  E.  V.  22)  that  the  Jews  were  more  readily  seduced  to 
heathenism,  because  they  only  interpreted  Holy  Scripture  7rpb$  pjjTo'v,  and  not 


4    Thus    Arians    and    Orthodox    sometimes  appealed  to  the  same  texts.     But  the 
impossibility    of   drawing    up    a    rule  deciding  how  far  the  letter  of  Scripture  was 
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Origen  were  not  strictly  retained.  l  On  the  other  hand,  the 
historical  antiquarian  interest,  which  he  had  awakened,  in  Holy 
Scripture,  continued  to  exert  its  influence.  It  not  only  lasted 
up  to  the  fifth  century,  "  but  it  also  exerted  a  critical  and  re- 
authoritative,  caused  more  anxiety.  Had  God  a  human  form,  eyes,  or  voice  ;  was 
Paradise  situated  on  the  earth  ;  did  the  dead  rise  with  all  their  bodily  members, 
even  with  their  hair,  etc. ? — to  all  these  and  a  hundred  similar  questions  there  was 
no  sure  answer,  and  consequently  disputes  arose  between  adherents  of  one  and 
the  same  confession.  All  had  to  allegorise,  and,  in  turn,  all  had  to  take  certain 
texts  literally.  But  what  a  difference  existed  between  an  Epiphanius  and  a  Gregory 
of  Nyssa,  and  how  many  shades  of  belief  there  were  between  the  crude  anthro- 
pomorphists  and  the  spiritualists  !  The  latter,  as  a  rule,  had  reason  to  dread  the 
arguments,  and  frequently  the  fists,  of  the  former;  they  could  not  but  be  anxious  about 
their  own  orthodoxy,  for  the  old  regula  was  on  the  side  of  their  opponents,  and 
the  most  absurd  opinion  had  the  prejudice  that  it  was  the  most  pious  in  its  favour. 
Ultimately,  in  the  course  of  the  fifth  century,  a  sort  of  common  sense  established 
itself,  which  could  be  taken  as  forming,  with  regard  to  the  anthropomorphists.  a 
middle  line  between  the  exegetic  methods  of  Chrysostom  and  Cyril  of  Alexandria, 
and  which  had  been  anticipated  by  a  few  Fathers  of  the  fourth  century.  Yet  not 
many  concessions  were  made  to  the  anthropomorphists.  Even  Antiochians  like 
Theodore  had  become  suspected  of  an  anthropomorphism  incompatible  with  the 
honour  of  God  (see  Johannes  Philoponus,  De  creat.  mundi,  I.  22.  in  Gallandi  XII, 
p.  496).  He  who  did  not  rise  from  the  turpitudo  littenz  ad  decorem  intelligentuc 
spiritalis  (Jerome  ad  Amos.  2)  might  come  under  suspicion  of  heresy.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Cappadocians  themselves  opposed  those  who  allegorised  "too 
much",  and  thus  approximated  too  closely  to  heathen  philosophers;  and  after  a 
part  of  Origen's  expositions  had  passed  into  the  traditional  possessions  of  the 
Church,  the  rest  was  declared  heretical.  Even  before  this  Epiphanius  had  written 
(H.  6l,  ch.  6):  Havre*  ret  bsloc.  W/J.ZTX  ovx  fahyyopfets  ^slrctt,  otKKy.  &•$  e%si,  e%ei; 
Qscapiai;  Ss  Sslrxi  KZI  oii<r§-fatuc,.  Origen's  thorough-going  principle  that  ';  God  can 
say  and  do  nothing,  which  is  not  good  and  just",  by  which  he  criticised  and 
occasionally  set  aside  the  letter  of  Scripture,  was  too  bold  for  the  Epigoni  with 
their  faith  in  authority.  God  had  done  what  Scripture  said  of  him,  and  what  God 
did  was  good.  This  principle  not  only  ruined  all  lucid  science,  but  also  deprived 
the  Church  of  the  intrinsic  completeness  of  her  creed.  Yet  we  must  not  minimise 
the  result  of  the  compromise  made  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  between  the 
literal,  allegorical,  and  typical  methods  of  interpreting  Scripture ;  for  it  has  held 
its  ground  up  to  the  present  day  in  a  way  really  identical  in  all  Churches,  and 
it  seems  to  possess  no  small  power  to  convince. 

1  For  Origen's  principles  see  Vol.  II.,  p.  346. 

2  Origen,  Eusebius,  and  Jerome  are  links  in  a  chain  of  scholarly  tradition  and 
work.  The  succession,  however,  marked  a  descent  not  only  in  point  of  time.    The 
attitude    of   Jerome    and  the  conflicts  in  which  he  was  involved  show  at  the  same 
time  that  the  age  no  longer  tolerated  independent  scholarship  in  historical  criticism. 
Therefore  it  ceased  after  Jerome;  such  work  was  confined  to  registering  antiquarian 
notices,    even   doubtful  ones,  which  were  accepted  without  reflection,  since,  having 
entered  into  the  stock  of  tradition,  they  no  longer  roused  criticism. 
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strictive  influence  on  pneumatic  exegesis  l  This  was  the  case 
among  the  scholars  of  Antioch.  Diodorus  and  Theodore  tried, 
following  the  precedent  set  by  Lucian  and  Dorotheus,  to  form 
an  inner  connection  between  the  pneumatic  and  the  grammatico- 
historical  exegesis.  It  cannot  be  held  that  this  gave  rise  to  a 
more  rational  method,  or  one  more  tenable  from  the  critical 
standpoint.  Yet  in  detail  they  followed  sound  principles.  These 
again  had  been  already  pared  down  by  Chrysostom  and  Theo- 
doret  in  favour  of  the  dominant  method,  but  they  lasted  in  the 
Nestorian  Church  and  its  schools  as  long  as  science  existed 
there  at  all,  and  their  influence  extended  into  the  West  through 
Junilius.  2 

1  Besides,    when    driven    by    necessity,  i.e.,  when  brought  face  to  face  with  in 
convenient    passages    of    Scripture,    a    way    was    found  out  of  the  difficulty  in  the 
demand    that   the  historical  occasion  of  the  text  must  be  carefully  weighed.     Thus 
Athanasius   writes  (Oral.  c.  Arian.  I.  54),  when  setting  himself  to  refute  the  Scrip 
tural    proofs    of    the  Avians,    and  finding  that  he  is  in  considerable  straits:  6e"i  $e, 
&$    SKI    TT/xo-yi;    TJJC    Qsicet;    ypiztpyt;    Trpotryxsi    7troie7v    KXI    xvatyKae'iov    e&Tiv,    ouru  xca 

tVTZvQz,      HCi^     OV    flTTSV    6    CtK  6<TTQh.O$    KXlpOV    KOil    TO    TTpOtTUTTOV    KOil    TO    7T pSeyfJ.Ce,    SlOTTSp 

'eyp&l/e,  TritrTU!;  eKhxpfiacvstv,  7voe  /zij  Trapat  TocvTot  y  KOCI  Trap' sTepov  TI  TOVTUV  uyvctiv 
<3  xvafycyvc/tHrxuv  'e£u  T^C,  ahyQivvic,  ^itzvoixt;  yevyTxi.  The  same  contention  was  often 
upheld  in  earlier  times  by  Tertullian  when  driven  into  a  corner  by  the  exegesis  of 
the  Marcionites  (see  De  praescr.  adv.  Marc.  II. — V.).  The  exegetical  "principle"  of 
the  Fathers  gradually  became  the  complexus  oppositorum ;  i.e.,  when  the  literal 
meaning  was  disturbing,  then  it  was,  in  the  words  of  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  (Orat. 
XXXI.  3):  ev£viJ.se  TVJC,  Gt,vsft£iy.<;  ea-Tiv  v\  tyihiot  TOV  ypz/j.fj.iXTOt;:  or  men  spoke  of  the 
turpitude  littera;^  the  Jewish  understanding  of  Scripture,  the  necessity  of  considering 
historical  circumstances  or  the  like.  But  if  "advanced"  theologians  produced  suspected 
allegorical  explanations,  then  the  cry  was  raised  us  £%£*,  e%£i,  Holy  Scripture  is 
not  to  be  understood  according  to  Plato,  etc. 

2  The    distinction    between    Alexandrian — Origenistic — and    Antiochene  exegesis 
does    not    consist  in  the  representatives  of  the  latter  having  rejected  wholesale  the 
spiritual    meaning.    They    rather    recognised  it,  but  they  tried  to  determine  it  typi 
cally    from    the    literal    meaning.     While    the   Alexandrians  avowedly  set  aside  the 
literal    meaning    in    many    passages,    and  attached  the  pneumatic  sense  to  texts  by 
some    sort   of  device,   the  Antiochenes  started  from  the  literal  meaning,  seeking  to 
discover    it    by    all  the  means  of  a  sound  exegesis,  and  then  showed  that  the  nar 
rative    concerned    was    a    O-KIX  ruv  ^eAAovrwv,  a  type  created  by  God,  which  had 
been    fulfilled    by  Jesus  Christ.  They  set  up  definite  rules  for  the  discovery  of  the 
literal  meaning  as  well  as  for  that  of  the  typical  and  allegorical  sense  (Ssujpia,  not 
aAA>jyc/>/,z),    which  lay  not  in  the  words,  but  the  realities,  persons,  and  events  de 
signated   by  the  words.     The  rules  are  strikingly  like  those  of  the  Federal  theolo 
gians — Cocceius — and    the    school    of    Hofmann;    the  method  of  the  author  of  the 
Hebrews    furnished    their    model.     This    procedure   had    various  results.     First,  the 
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The  West  received  through  Hilary,  Ambrose,  Jerome,  and 
Rufinus,  the  erudite  pneumatic  method  of  the  Greeks,  as  prac 
tised  especially  by  the  Cappadocians.  Before  this,  and  for  a 
few  decades  afterwards,  the  exegesis  of  the  West  was  mainly 

method  of  Philo  and  Origen  followed  by  the  Alexandrians  was  strenuously  opposed 
both  in  independent  treatises,  and  in  connection  with  exegesis.  Secondly,  an  effort 
was  made  to  give  the  literal  meaning  in  all  cases  its  due;  thus  Diodorus  says  in 
the  Catena  of  Nicephorus  (Leipz.  1 772,  I.  p.  524) :  rov  cchhyyopixov  TO  fo-Topixbr 
TrteHo-TOv  b'rov  7rpoTi(j,(a(j.ev.  Thirdly,  a  real  covenant  was  accordingly  recognised 
between  God  and  the  Jewish  people,  and  that  nation  was  accorded  its  significant 
place  in  the  history  of  salvation:  the  "history  of  salvation"  which  thus  originated 
differed  essentially  from  that  of  Irenseus  (see  Vol.  II.,  p.  305).  Fourthly  and  finally,, 
the  number  of  directly  Messianic  passages  in  the  O.  T.  became  extraordinarily 
limited 5  while,  according  to  pneumatic  exegesis,  everything  in  the  O.  T.  was  in  a 
sense  directly  Messianic,  *>.,  Christian,  the  Antiochenes  only  retained  a  few  such 
passages.  The  horizon  of  O.  T.  authors  was  more  correctly  defined.  Theodore 
decidedly  disputed  the  presence  of  anything  in  the  O.  T.  about  the  Son  of  God 
or  the  Trinity.  Further,  the  Antiochenes  distinguished  grades  of  inspiration,  namelyr 
the  spirit  of  prophecy,  and  that  of  wisdom,  and  they  placed  the  former  far  above 
the  latter.  Although  the  advance  of  this  exegesis  on  the  Alexandrian  is  obvious7 
yet  it  is  seriously  defective  in  completeness  and  consistency  in  method.  First,  the 
Antiochenes,  in  spite  of  their  polemic  against  the  older  expositors — Hippolytus,  Origeny 
Eusebius,  Apollinaris,  Didymus,  and  Jerome— could  not  altogether  divest  them 
selves  of  the  old  principle  of  the  authoritative  interpretation  of  Scripture;  "they 
regarded  the  old  traditional  doctrine ,  the  exposition  given  by  the  Fathers,  and  the 
definitions  of  Synods,  as  the  standard  and  touch-stone  of  agreement  with  the  creed 
of  the  Church,  and  they  made  of  this  rule  what  use  they  pleased " ;  from  this  source 
their  attitude  became  somewhat  uncertain.  Secondly,  they  only  rarely  succeeded  in 
criticising  the  literal  meaning  historically;  where  they  did,  they  employed  rational 
istic  interpretations,  and  accordingly  their  procedure  approximated  to  Origen's- 
speculative  exegesis,  yet  without  following  any  fixed  principle.  Thirdly,  their  typolo 
gical  exegesis  also  often  bordered  very  closely  on  the  allegorical,  and  since  they  assumed 
a  double  sense  in  Scripture,  they  did  not  remove,  but  only  disguised,  the  fundamental 
error  of  current  exegesis.  Fourthly,  they  could  not  make  clear  the  difference  between  the 
O.  T.  and  the  N.  T.,  because,  in  spite  of  their  assumption  of  different  degrees  of 
inspiration,  they  placed  the  O.  T.  prophets  on  a  level  with  the  Apostles ;  see 
Theodore,  Comment,  on  Neh.  I.  in  Migne,  T.  LXVL,  p.  402:  ry<;  ctvrvis  rov  ctyfov 

7TV£VlJ.atTO$    "X,S(.$ITOC,    Q'I    TS    7CU.KOC.I    (J-STSt^CV    KCti    01    TM  TT/I$  KOilVV\C,  dl&QyXyi;  VTTypSTCVfiSVOt 

pva-Typica.     Finally,  by  assuming  directly  Messianic  passages  in  the  O.  T.  they  gave 
up  their  own  position,  and  placed  themselves  at  the  mercy  of  their  opponents. 

See  later  for  the  history  of  the  school  of  Antioch,  especially  its  relation  to 
Aristotle.  Diestel,  Gesch.  des  A.  T.  in  der  christl.  Kirche,  p.  126  ff.  Fritzsche,  de 
Theod.  Mops,  vita  et  scriptis,  Halae,  1836.  Above  all,  the  works  of  Kihn,  Die 
Bedeutung  der  Antioch.  Schule  a.  d.  exeget.  Gebiete  (1866),  and  Theodor  von 
Mopsuestia  und  Junilius  als  Exegeten  (1880),  where  the  older  literature  is  given. 
S\\ete,  Theodori  ep.  Mops,  in  epp.  Pauli  Comment.  Cambridge,  1880,  1881. 
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characterised  by  absence  of  system ;  along  with  reverence  for 
the  letter  we  find  all  sorts  of  allegorical  explanations,  and  in 
turn  a  predilection  for  a  dramatic  close  to  earthly  history. 
Jerome  was  far  from  having  fixed  exegetic  principles,  since  he 
allegorised  against  his  better  knowledge  wherever  the  orthodox 
confession  required  it.  In  his  time  Tychonius,  a  Donatist,  drew 
up  for  the  interpretation  of  Holy  Scripture  seven  rules  which 
were  to  remove  all  difficulties  (Augustine,  De  doctr.  christ.  III. 
30  sq.). J  These  were  adopted  by  Augustine  in  his  work  '  On 
Christian  Science ',  which,  subject  as  it  is  to  the  errors  of  the 
age,  is  a  glorious  memorial  of  the  great  Bishop's  love  of  truth, 
and  evangelical  feeling.  Of  evangelical  feeling,  in  so  far  as 
Augustine,  in  opposition  to  all  biblicism,  declared  the  study  of 
Holy  Scripture  to  be  merely  the  path  towards  love;  he  who 
possessed  love,  no  longer  needed  the  Scripture,  he  lived  with 
Christ  and  God ;  accordingly  he  had  ceased  to  require  separate 
'  saving  truths ',  for  he  lived  in  truth  and  love. 2 


1  These  rules  are  of  material  importance  (for  theology).  The  first  treats  of  the 
Lord  and  his  body:  i.e.,  we  must  and  may  apply  the  truth  concerning  the  Lord 
to  the  Church,  and  vice  versa,  since  they  form  one  person ;  only  in  this  way  do 
we  frequently  get  a  correct  sense.  The  second  deals  with  the  bi-partite  body  of 
the  Lord:  we  must  carefully  consider  whether  the  true  or  the  empirical  Church  is 
meant.  The  third  takes  up  the  promises  and  the  law,  i.e.,  the  spirit  and  letter; 
the  fourth  treats  of  genus  and  species:  we  must  observe  the  extent  to  which  texts 
apply;  the  fifth,  of  the  dates:  we  must  harmonise  contradictory  dates  by  a  fixed 
method,  and  understand  certain  stereotyped  numbers  as  symbolical.  The  sixth 
discusses  repetition:  i.e.,  we  have  frequently  to  refrain  from  assuming  a  chronolo 
gical  order,  where  such  an  order  appears  to  exist,  and  the  seventh  deals  with  the 
devil  and  his  body,  i.e.,  the  devil  and  the  godless,  many  things  referring  to  the 
latter  which  are  said  of  the  devil  and  vice  versa  — see  the  first  rule. 

"  The  thought  wavers  between  that  of  Origen,  who  also  elevates  himself  above 
the  historical  Christ,  and  the  genuinely  evangelical  idea  that  the  Christian  must 
stop  short  at  "means  of  salvation";  see  De  doctr.  I.  34:  "Nulla  res  in  via  (ad 
deum)  tenere  nos  debet,  quando  nee  ipse  dominus,  in  quantum  via  nostra  esse 
dignatus  est,  tenere  nos  voluerit,  sed  transire  :  ne  rebus  temporalibus,  quamvis  ab 
illo  pro  salute  nostra  susceptis  et  gestis,  haereamus  infirmiter,  sed  per  eas  potius 
curramus  alacriter  etc."  In  ch.  35  love  is  held  up  as  the  exclusive  goal:  ch.  36 
teaches  that  no  one  has  understood  Scripture  who  has  not  been  led  by  it  to  love 
God  and  his  neighbour;  but  if  he  has  been  led  to  this  love,  then  he  loses  nothing 
by  failing  to  hit  on  the  correct  sense  of  detached  texts:  in  that  case  he  is  deceived, 
but  without  guilt:  '"'•  Quisquis  in  scripturis  (I.  37)  aliud  sentit  quam  ille  qui  scripsit, 
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But  this  thought  of  the  book  does  not  give  its  prevailing 
colour;  this  is  furnished,  on  the  contrary,  by  the  other  ideas 
that  Scripture  is  the  only  way  by  which  to  come  to  God  and 
Christ,  that  it  is  to  be  interpreted  by  the  rule  of  faith,  that 
obscure  passages  are  to  be  explained  by  clear  ones,  and  that 
the  literal  meaning,  where  offensive,  must  yield  to  the  deeper 
sense.  The  numerous  hermeneutic  rules  set  up  by  Augustine, 1 
which  are  so  many  expedients  and  very  like  Origen's  methodic 
principles,  determined  the  nature  of  exegesis  in  later  periods  in  the 
West.  In  connection  with  whatever  else  was  derived  from  the  East, 
the  view  that  there  was  a  triple  and  fourfold  meaning  in  Scripture 
became  a  fixed  doctrine.  "  The  little  book  by  Junilius  which 

illis  non  mentientibus  fallitur;  sed  tamen,  ut  dicere  cceperam,  si  ea  sententia  falli- 
tur,  qua  sedificet  caritatem,  quse  finis  prsecepti  est,  ita  fallitur  ac  si  quisquam  errore 
deserens  viam,  eo  tamen  per  agrum  pergat,  quo  etiam  via  ilia  perducit."  Augustine 
says  indeed  (I.e.):  "  titubabit  fides,  si  divinarum  scripturarum  vacillat  auctoritas," 
but,  on  the  other  hand  (I.  39) :  "  Homo,  fide,  spe  et  caritate  subnixus  eaque  incon- 
cusse  retinens,  non  indiget  scripturis  nisi  ad  alios  instruendos.  Itaque  multi  per 
haec  tria  etiam  in  solitudine  sine  codicibus  vivunt . . .  Quibus  tamen  quasi  machinis 
tanta  fidei,  spei  et  caritatis  in  eis  surrexit  instructio,  ut  perfectum  aliquid  tenentes, 
ea  quae  sunt  ex  parte  non  quaerant ;  perfectum  sane,  quantum  in  hac  vita  potest." 
This  forcible  way  of  assigning  a  practical  purpose  to  the  reading  of  Scripture  and 
the  understanding  at  the  root  of  it,  viz.,  that  it  was  the  whole  that  was  of  im 
portance,  is  the  opposite  of  the  conception  that  Scripture  embraces  innumerable 
mysteries;  but  an  affinity  exists  far  down  between  them,  inasmuch  as  Augustine 
seems  to  reserve  to  the  monks  the  state  in  which  Scripture  is  not  required,  and 
he  borders  on  the  belief  of  Origen  (I.  34)  that  the  Christ  of  history  belongs  to 
the  past  for  him  who  lives  in  love.  The  whole  conception  is  first  found,  besides, 
in  the  description  by  the  Valentinian  school  of  the  perfect  Gnostic ;  see  Excerpta 
ex  Theodoto,  ch.  27:  TTOV  3s  sri  yp&tyijt;  xoii  patty  treat;  K0tr6(i^u(j.oi  ry  4*"%%  exei'vy 
ry  Kotbotpu.  yevo/Asvy,  OTTOV  noti  oi^iovrcti  TrpotrcaTrov  Trpot;  TrpotruTrov  @sbv  opxv  ;  besides 
Augustine  expressly  argued  against  those  who  supposed  they  could  dispense  with 
Scripture  from  the  start,  and  appealed  to  an  inner  revelation  (see  the  Praefat.  to 
De  doctr.  christ.).  He  puts  it  beyond  doubt  that  he  who  uses  Scripture  must  bow 
to  its  authority  even  where  he  does  not  understand  it. 

1  See  the  second  and  especially  the  third  book  of  the  work  quoted.  The  second 
contains  a  short  and  precise  review  of  all  branches  of  knowledge  which  are 
collectively  perceived  to  spring  from  heathenism,  and  it  states  which  may  and  must  be 
used  by  the  Christian,  and  to  what  extent.  The  third  book  contains  the  hermeneutics 
proper. 

3  See  Eucherius  of  Lyons,  liber  formularum  spiritalis  intelligently  ad  Veranium 
filium,  in  Migne,  Ser.  lat.  T.  50,  p.  727.  In  later  times  the  mnemonic  formula  was 
composed:  Littera  gesta  docet,  quid  credas  allegoria^ 

Moralis  quid  agas,  quo  tendas  anagogia. 
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contained  the  Antiochene  system  of  hermeneutics  as  handed 
down  at  Nisibis,  although  much  read,  made  few  changes.  But 
it  was  exceedingly  significant  that  Augustine,  in  spite  of  his 
view  that  it  was  only  a  means,  had  placed  the  Bible  on  such 
a  pinnacle  that  all  theologians  who  afterwards  took  their  stand 
upon  it  alone  as  against  tradition,  were  able  to  appeal  to  him. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  Scripture  held  quite  a  different  place  in  the 
Church  life  of  the  West  from  that  in  the  East:  it  came  more 
into  the  foreground.  That  also  is  to  be  explained,  above  all, 
by  the  influence  of  Augustine,  l  and  the  deficiency  of  the 
West  in  speculative  ability. " 

As  the  Church  had  never  published  a  general  decree,  ex 
clusive  of  all  doubt,  on  the  extent  of  Scripture,  it  had  also 
failed  to  publish  one  concerning  its  characteristics.  Freedom 
from  error  was  generally  deduced  from  inspiration,  and  it  was, 
as  a  rule,  referred  to  the  very  words.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
an  attempt  was  made  here  and  there  to  leave  room  for  the 
individuality  and  historical  limitation  of  the  authors;  minor  in 
consistencies  were  not  wholly  denied  (see  even  Aug.,  De  con- 
sensu  evang.) ;  and  exegesis  was  often  practised  as  if  the  strict 
dogma  of  inspiration  did  not  exist. 3  A  clear  idea  of  the  suffi- 

1  The  work  "On  Christian  Science"  points  to  Scripture  as  its  sole  object,  and 
does    not  discuss  tradition  at  all.  However,  the  latter  receives  its  due  inasmuch  as 
Augustine  regards  the  propositions  of  the  rule  of  faith — based  on  the  Symbol — as 
the  matters,  which  constituted  the  essential  contents  of  Scripture.  In  this  definition 
we    find    the    reason   why  dogmatics  never  ceased  to  waver  between  Scripture  and 
the  rule  of  faith.  Yet  we  know  that  Augustine  was  by  no  means  the  first  to  hold 
this  view.  Even  the  writer  of  the  Muratorian  fragment  and  Irenaeus  knew  no  better. 

2  Origen    taught   that  Christian  science  was  the  science  of  Scripture;  Augustine 
stands    upon    his    shoulders.     But  afterwards,  in  the  East,  the  interest  in  dogmatic 
formulas   became  uppermost,  while  in  the  West,  the  Bible  remained  pre-eminently 
the  direct  source  of  knowledge  of  the  faith. 

3  Even  the  men  of  Antioch,  by  whom,  Chrysostom  not  excepted,  human  elements 
were  aknowledged  to  exist  in  the  Bible,  maintained  the  inspiration  of  other  passages 
quoad  litter  am^   just    like  Origen  and  the  Cappadocians.     Augustine  accepted  this 
freedom  from  error  in  its  strictest  sense;  see  Ep.  82.  3  (ad  Hieron.):    "Ego  fateor 
caritati    tuae,    solis  eis  scriptuarum  libris,  qui  iam  canonici  appellantur,  didici  hunc 
timorem  honoremque  deferre,  ut  nullum  eorum  auctorem  scribendo  aliquid  errasse 
nrmissime  credam.  Ac  si  aliquid  in  eis  offendero  litteris,  quod  videatur  contrarium 
veritati,  nihil  aliud  quam  vel  mendosum  esse  codicem,  vel  interpretem  non  assecu- 
tum    esse    quod    dictum    est,    vel    me    minime    intellexisse  non  ambigam."     In  his 
work    De    consensu    evang.)    which    is  particularly  instructive  as  regards  his  whole 
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ciency  of  Scripture  was  certainly  not  reached  ;  it  was  maintained 
in  general  phrases,  and  was  violated  in  generalities  and  in  details.  l 
Finally,  as  regards  the  relation  of  the  two  Testaments  to  each 
other,  three  views  existed  side  by  side.  The  Old  Testament 
was  a  Christian  book  as  well  as  the  New  :  it  was  throughout 
the  record  of  prophecy:  it  contained  the  true  creed  under  cer 
tain  limitations  and  imperfections,  and  led  and  still  leads  educa 
tionally  to  Christ.  These  points  of  view  were  adopted  alter 
nately  as  the  occasion  required.  It  was  recognised  that  the 
Jewish  nation  had  possessed  a  covenant  with  God,  yet  the 
consequences  of  this  were  far  from  being  admitted.  The  same 
method  of  employing  the  Bible  was  still  upheld  in  apologetic 
arguments  as  was  followed  by  the  Apologists  of  the  second 
century.  2  For  the  rest,  even  Cyril  of  Alexandria  still  brought 
"heathen  prophecy"  to  bear  in  this  matter,  while  in  other  re 
spects  —  speaking  generally  —  the  assumption  of  heathen  'prophets' 
and  inspired  philosophers  excited  suspicion. 

attitude  to  Holy  Writ,  he  declares  that  the  Apostles'  writings  make  up  sufficiently 
for  the  absence  of  any  by  our  Lord  ;  for  the  Apostles  were  the  Lord's  hands,  and 
had  written  what  he  commanded.  It  is  extremely  surprising  that  this  being  the 
view  taken  of  the  Bible  —  and  even  the  translation  of  the  LXX.  was  held  to  be 
inspired  —  yet  no  one  ever  ex  professo  reflected  on  how  the  Canon  was  formed. 
No  miracle  was  assumed.  Even  Augustine  quite  naively  stated,  sancti  et  docti 
homines  had  formed  the  N.  T.  (c.  Faustum  XXII.  79).  Here  the  authority  of  the 
Church  comes  in. 

1  The  early  Catholic  Fathers  had  already  maintained  the  sufficiency  of  Holy 
Scripture,  as  well  as  the  necessity  of  proving  everything  out  of  it;  see  for  the 
latter  point  Orig.  in  Jerem.,  Horn.  I.  c.  7  (Lomm.  XV.  p.  115):  Metprvpeee  £f7  A#/3e;v 
TXS  'Yfcf.^a.c,.  'A/xa/)Tvpo<  yap  txi  £7ri(3oAou  yfj.uv  xoii  oil  eZwysrsit;  tzTria-TOieitnv.  Cyril 
of  Jerusalem  has  expressed  himself  similarly  (Cat.  4,  17:  Ae7  yotp  vepi  ruv  Qeicav 

j,^l  TO  rv%ov  uvev  ruv  Qet' 


xatt 

r5)  roivTa.  a-oi  Asyovrt,  otKh&c,  7ri<TTev<ry<;-  satv  rijv  <x7r63si%iv  ruv 
XTTO  ruv  Qei'uv  py  Aaifiyt;  ypaQuv  CH  {rarypfce  yocp  cuvrvj  TY,$  Tfta-Tsui;  v\(j.uv  ovx  l| 
evpeo-iho'yi'ocs,  aAAa  l|  <z7ro3ei£eoo$  ruv  Qe/uv  strri  ypa^wv);  cf.  Athanasius  (Orat.  adv. 
gentes  init.  :  AvTapxeit;  (tev  sltriv  oil  otyixi  xoti  QeoTrvevo-rot  ypotfyoti  Kpbi;  ryv  rye, 
othylstots  <z7rx'yye*tav).  So  also  the  Antiochenes,  moreover  Augustine  De  doctr.  II.  9  : 
uln  iis  quse  aperte  in  scriptura  posita  sunt,  inveniuntur  ilia  omnia,  quse  continent 
fidem  moresque  vivendi,  spem  scilicet  et  caritatem."  Vincent.,  Commonit.  2. 

2  All  the  more  did  the  use  made  of  the  O.  T.  for  the  constitution  of  the  Church 
differ  from  the  apologetic  view.  Very  many  of  the  regulations  of  the  O.  T. 
ceremonial  law  came  once  more  to  be  highly  valued  by  the  Church,  not  as  spir 
itually  understood,  but  as  directly  applied  to  ecclesiastical  institutions  of  every  sort. 
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2.     Tradition. 

The  authority  of  Holy  Scripture  frequently  appears  in  the 
Fathers  as  something  wholly  abstract  and  despotic.  It  con 
tained,  in  fact,  a  latent  tendency  to  assert  its  independence  of  the 
conditions  out  of  which  it  had  arisen.  But  the  revolution  which 
was  characterised  by  the  isolation  of  the  Bible,  its  deliverance 
from  the  authority  of  ecclesiastical  tradition,  and  the  annihilation 
of  the  latter,  only  took  place  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  even 
then  it  was,  we  know,  not  completely  successful.  In  ecclesias 
tical  antiquity,  on  the  contrary,  the  bond  was  by  no  means  sever 
ed  which  connected  Scripture  with  the  maternal  organism  of 
the  Church.  The  Church,  its  doctrine,  institutions,  and  consti 
tution,  were  held,  in  and  by  themselves,  to  constitute  the  source 
of  knowledge  and  the  authoritative  guarantee  of  truth.  As  the 
holy,  Apostolic,  and  Catholic  institution,  it  possessed  nothing 
whatever  untrue  or  capable  of  amendment  either  in  its  found 
ations  or  its  development.  Everything  in  it,  rather,  was  apo 
stolic,  and  the  guidance  of  the  Church  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
had  preserved  this  apostolic  fabric  from  any  change.  This 
thought  was  necessarily  emphasised  more  and  more  strongly  in 
consequence  of  the  development  undergone  by  Church  affairs 
in  the  fourth  and  following  centuries.  Since  at  the  same  time, 
however,  the  independent  authority  and  the  sufficiency  of  the 
Bible  were  also  emphasised,  there  arose  difficulties,  in  part  even 
manifest  inconsistencies,  which  were  never  removed.  l  But  they 
were  not  clearly  felt,  because  men  always  possessed  the  power, 
when  confronted  by  inconvenient  monitors,  to  carry  through 
ultimately,  whether  in  the  form  of  dogma,  or  in  that  of  order, 
whatever  was  required.  In  face  of  traditions  become  obsolete 
an  appeal  was  made  to  other  traditions,  or  to  the  Bible ;  where 
written  testimony  was  uncertain  or  awanting,  recourse  was  had 
to  tradition ;  i.e.,  that  was  declared  to  be  tradition  which  was 

1  The  Orientals,  especially  the  Antiochenes,  but  Cyril  of  Jerus.  also,  adhered 
more  exclusively  to  Scripture;  the  Alexandrians,  and  even  the  Cappadocians  relied 
more  strongly  on  tradition.  Yet  the  differences  are  only  in  degree.  At  any  rate, 
the  difference  comes  out  more  strongly  on  a  comparison  of  Theodoret  and  Cyril 
of  Alexandria. 
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not  to  be  justified  under  another  title.  Hence  it  is  already  clear 
that  tradition  never  was  and  never  could  be  systematised  and 
catalogued,  that  an  authentic  declaration  never  was  and  never 
could  be  published  as  to  its  extent  and  scope.  There  was  no 
single  deliverance  on  the  application  of  tradition,  which  would 
not,  if  consistently  carried  out,  have  thrown  the  Church  into 
confusion.  If  Augustine  therefore  (De  bapt.  c.  Donat.  II.  3,  4) 
declared — certainly  against  his  better  knowledge — that '  canonical 
Scripture  was  contained  within  fixed  limits  of  its  own '  (scriptura 
canonica  certis  suis  terminis  continetur),  yet  it  never  occurred 
to  him  or  any  one  else  to  maintain  as  much  about  tradition. 
The  latter  was  in  antiquity  a  wholly  elastic  category,  as  we  see 
when  we  look  at  its  use  in  individual  cases;  in  summa  it  was, 
however,  an  extremely  rigid  and  clear  notion:  meaning  simply 
that  the  Church  was  determined,  in  spite  of  all  changes,  to 
regard  itself  as  the  unchangeable  creation  of  the  Apostles.  It 
derived  its  claim  to  this  view  partly  from  the  divine  promises, 
partly  from  the  organisation  instituted  for  it,  yet  without  alleg 
ing  confidently  any  empirical  factor  within  the  Church  which 
should  be  the  bearer  of  its  infallibility.  1  The  most  important 
consequences  of  this  view  held  by  the  Church  regarding  itself 
have  been  already  stated  in  the  second  volume;  but  others 
came  to  be  added  in  the  post-Constantinian  period. 

A.  The  creed  of  the  Church  was  always  held  to  be  the 
most  important  part  of  its  tradition.  The  anti-gnostic  formulas 
which  the  creed  had  preserved  passed  over  in  the  East,  along 
with  theorems,  half  biblical  half  speculative,  and  here  and  there 
with  purely  philosophical  or  polemical  discussions,  into  the 
Symbols.  *  These  Symbols,  which  had  been  adopted  for  use 

1  Renter's  excellent  explanation  of  Augustine's  position  (Ztschrft.  fur   K.-Gesch. 
Vol.  VIII.,  pp.  181  f.,  186  f.)  was  then  true  of  very  wide  circles:  " The  Episcopate, 
and    the    Roman  sedes  apostolica^  the  whole  relatively  coordinated  sedes  apostolica;^ 
the    relative    and    the  absolute  plenary  councils  were  held  to  be  representations  of 
the    (infallible)    Church;    but   not    one  of  these  factors,  not  all  of  them  combined, 
formed  the  (infallible)  representadon  of  the  (infallible)  Church.  The  latter  possessed 
no    indubitably    sure    institution    or    organs-  indubitably  representative  of  it."     The 
decrees  of  councils  were  only  placed  on  a  complete  equality  with  Scripture  in  the 
East,  after  councils    had    ceased    to    be    held,   and  when  the  latter  therefore    were 
seen,  like  Scripture,  in  a  nimbus  of  hoary  antiquity. 

2  See  Vol.  II.,  p.  20  f.  and  III.,  pp.  48  ff.,  in  ff. 
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in  the  Church,  were  regarded  as  apostolic  testimonies.  Their 
phrasing  was  not  considered  in  the  East  to  be  due  to  the 
Apostles,  but  the  honour  paid  them  was  justified  from  the 
Apostles'  preaching.  l  These  Symbols  of  the  provincial  Churches 
were  supplanted  in  the  period  between  the  first  and  third  (fourth) 
QEcumenical  Councils  by  the  Nicene,  or  soon  thereafter  by  the 
so-called  Constantinopolitan  Symbol.  2  This  confession  3  had 
already  been  held  at  Chalcedon  to  be  the  creed  pure  and  simple, 
and  it  never  lost  this  place  of  honour.  If  it  had  already  been 
constantly  assumed  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  was  the 
theme,  or  the  matter,  constituting  the  real  contents  of  Scripture, 
then  this  assumption  was  now  definitely  transferred  to  the 
Nicene  or  the  Constantinopolitan  Symbol.  All  subsequent 
dogmatic  conclusions  were  accordingly  regarded  solely  as  ex 
planations  of  this  Symbol,  4  which  was  not  maintained,  how 
ever,  to  be  of  Apostolic  origin  —  in  its  language.  Tradition,  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  the  term,  consisted  in  the  contents  of  the 
Symbol  for  the  time  being.  Cyril  says  of  this  (Cat.  V.  12): 
'  In  these  few  paragraphs  the  whole  dogma  of  the  faith  (is) 
comprised'  (sv  ohiyou;  rots  O-TI%OIG  TO  TTXV  tidyfta  Tyq  Trier  sag 


1  The  Symbol  of  Gregory  Thaumaturgus  was  derived  from  a  special  revelation; 
see  Vol.  III.,  p.  115. 

2  There    were    two    symbol-constructing    periods  in  the  East  before  a  universal 
Confession  was  framed.  The  former  of  these  embraced  A.D.  250  —  325,  the  second, 
A.D.    325    up    to    the    beginning  or  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century.    In  the  latter 
period  the  attempt  was  made,  either  to  transform  the  Nicene  Creed  into  a  baptismal 
Confession,  or  to  displace  it  by  parallel  formulas  ;  sometimes  the  leading  words  of 
the  Nicene  Symbol  were  inserted  in  those  of  the  provincial  Churches.    See  on  the 
history    of   this,    the    part  played  by  the  Bishops  of  Asia  Minor  in  these  develop 
ments,  and  the  history  of  the  so-called  Constantinop.  Symbol,  my  art.  "  Konstantinop. 
Symbol"    in    Herzog's    R.-E.  2,  Vol.  VIII.;  Caspari's  works,  Hort's  investigations, 
Two  Dissertations,  Cambridge,  1876,  and  Kattenbusch,  Confessionskunde  I.,  p.  252  ff. 

3  It  was  originally  the  Baptismal  Confession  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  revised 
soon    after    the    middle    of   the    fourth   century,   and  furnished  with  a  regula  fidei 
concerning  the  Holy  Spirit;  it  came  thus  to  be  honoured  first  through  the  authority 
of  Epiphanius,  and  then  through  the  energy  of  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  which 
also  led  to  its  supplanting  the  Nicene  Symbol. 

4  Monophysites  and  orthodox  believers  always  professed  to  be  able  to  read  their 
Christological  formulas  word  for  word  in  the  Symbol.   The  Greek  Church  maintains 
to    the  present  day  that  the  Nicene-Constantinopolitan  Symbol  contains  everything 
we  require  to  believe. 
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As  the  Church  had  obtained  in  the  Nicene 
Creed  a  complete  and  uniform  Symbol,  the  view  was  transfer 
red  to  it.  There  were  two  sides  meanwhile  to  the  relations  of 
Scripture  and  Symbol.  You  might  not  believe  the  contents  of 
the  Symbol  unless  you  could  convince  yourself  of  their  truth 
from  Scripture  ;  *  but  on  the  other  hand,  your  interpretation  of 
Scripture  had  to  be  regulated  by  the  creed  laid  down  in  the 
Symbol.  2  In  the  West  a  unique  dignity  was  retained  by  the 
old  Roman  Symbol  (or  its  parallel  forms  in  the  provincial 
Churches)  which  was  regarded  as  being  composed  of  twelve 
articles.  From  the  fourth  century  at  least  it  was  held  to  be 
the  Apostolic  Creed  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term.  3  Its  brevity 
and  simplicity  long  preserved  the  Roman  Church  from  extrav 
agant  theological  speculations,  but  they  could  not  barricade  it 
against  the  theological  development  of  the  East.  An  industri 
ous  attempt  was  made,  or  at  least  professed,  to  derive  the 
decision  of  dogmatic  questions,  as  they  emerged,  from  this 
Apostolic  Symbol,  and  to  rest  upon  it  the  whole  of  the  ever 
increasing  material  of  dogmatics.  4  It  was  only  after  the  begin- 

1  So,  above  all,  Cyril  and  the  Antiochenes. 

2  No    hesitation  prevailed  in  the  Church  on  this  point;  yet  Synods  simply  for 
bade  certain  expositions  of  Scriptural  texts  as  heretical.    The  Church  alone  furnished 
the  gubernactilwn  interpretations  (see  Vincent.,  Commonit.  2,  41)  and  that  in  its 
concise  guide  to  faith,  the  Symbol.  After  the  Constantinopolitan  Symbol  had  been 
placed    on    an    inaccessible    height,  we  no  longer  find  the  blunt  assertion  that  the 
creed  is  compiled  from  the  Holy  Scriptures.  But  this  contention  was  also  historically 
false.    (For    it    see  Cyril,  Cat.  V.   12):  ov  yap  u$  'edo%sv  otvft  PUTT  QIC,  o-vverefy  rot  TV^C, 
riia-rea?    aAA'    ex    Trottrys  ypoifyyt;  TOC  xxtpiurtxrac  <rtMAe%0£VT<a£  piizv  civxTrhypol  ryv 
TVS  Tlta-reus  SfSceo-xothictv.   ''Canon"  was  originally  the  rule  of  faith;  the  Scripture 
had  in  truth  intervened,  yet  so  that  its  authority  had  a  support  placed  still  further 
back,  namely,  the  O.  T.  and  the  Lord's  sayings. 

3  See  my  art.  "  Apostolisches  Symbol  "  in  Herzog's  R.-E.  2  B.  I.  The  opinion  that 
the    Apostles    had  composed  the  Symbol  jointly  (Rufinus)  cannot  be  traced  earlier 
than   the    middle    of   the   fourth  century,  but  it  may  be  much  older.  Yet  we  must 
not    date    it    too    soon;  for  if  the  Churches  of  the  western  provinces  had  received 
the  Symbol  with  this  legend  attached,  they  would  hardly  have  ventured  to  propose 
changes    on    it.     It    was  certainly  not  extolled  even  in  Rome  in  the  third  century, 
so  exuberantly  as  it  was  afterwards  by  Ambrose. 

4  This    point  falls  to  be  discussed  in  the  next  book.  Augustine  had  to  rest  his 
distinctive  theology  on  the  Symbol,  though  the  latter  was  only  imperfectly  adapted 
for  the  purpose. 
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ning  of  the  fifth  century  that  the  Constantinopolitan  Symbol 
supplanted  the  apostolic  in  Church  use  in  Rome  and  the  West, l 
yet  without  the  latter  losing  its  prestige.  This  was  of  course 
transferred  in  part  to  the  new  Symbol,  but  the  old  remained, 
though  latent,  in  force. '  The  twelve  articles  of  the  Apostolic 
Symbol^  to  be  explained  by  the  Constantinopolitan,  constituted 
in  the  West  the  ecclesiastical  tradition  K&T*  s^o^v.  Justinian's 
legislation  confirmed  this  conception,  though,  indeed,  that  was 
not  needed. 3 

B.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  there  already 
entered  into  the  composition  of  the  Church,  not  only  its  creed, 
but  a  cultus  fixed  in  its  main  features;  there  were  further 
disciplinary  and  ceremonial  provisions — still  differing,  indeed,  in 
part  in  the  various  provincial  Churches  4 — and  finally,  a  settled 
constitution.  It  was  only  in  a  very  late  period  that  the  notion 
of  apostolicity  was  applied,  in  the  strict  sense,  to  the  whole  of 
these  elements ; 5  but  not  only  did  the  foundations  of  these 
ordinances  come  to  be  characterised  as  apostolic,  but  as  a  rule, 
and  to  an  increasing  extent,  everything  which  there  was  a  desire 
to  assure  of  permanence.  Different  methods  were  adopted, 
however,  of  establishing  the  apostolic  character  of  these  institu 
tions.  First,  it  was  maintained  that  regulations  observed  by  the 
whole  Church  required  no  proof  that  they  were  Apostolic. 6 

1    See  my  art.  on  the  Constantinop.  Symbol,  1.  c. 

"  The  history  of  the  Apostolic  Symbol  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries 
urgently  requires  investigation. 

3  Justinian's  law-book  is  headed  by  the  art.  "  De  summa  trinitate  et  de  fide  catholica 
et  ut  nemo  de  ea  publice  contendere  audeat "  ;  but  see  also  the  famous  decree  of 
the  Emperors,  Gratian,  Valentinian  and  Theodosius,  A.D.  380,  with  which  the 
law-book  begins. 

*    See,  e.g.,  Socrates,  H.  E.  V.  22. 

B  When  this  occurred  a  very  exact  distinction  had  already  been  made  between 
faith  and  disciplinary  law.  Apostolic  faith  was  something  different  from  and  higher 
than  apostolic  laws  (diarce^en;,  VO/AOI,  tcxvdvsi;  exKAvjcr(ct<rTixoi  diet  rav  KTrotrrohuv). 
This  corrected  the  equality  apparently  attributed  to  the  two  branches  of  tradition 
by  the  common  predicate  "apostolic." 

6  See  August.,  De  bapt.  c.  Donat.  II.  7,  12:  "Multa,  quse  non  inveniuntur  in 
litteris  apostolorum  neque  in  conciliis  posteriorum,  et  tamen  quia  per  universam 
custodiuntur  ecclesiam,  non  nisi  ab  ipsis  tradita  et  commendata  creduntur."  IV. 
,24.  31:  "Quod  universa  tenet  ecclesia,  nee  conciliis  institutum  sed  semper  retentum 
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Secondly,  advantage  was  taken  in  the  East,  of  the  numerous 
legends  of  the  Apostles  current  in  the  Churches;  they  began 
to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  government  and  cultus  of 
the  Churches  in  such  a  way  that  definite  detailed  regulations 
were  attributed  to  the  Apostles,  individually  or  collectively, 
whenever  they  were  required  for  the  discipline  or  cultus  of  the 
time.  l  Thirdly,  men  began  in  the  fourth  century — not  un 
influenced  by  Clement  and  Origen — to  introduce  the  notion  of 
a  Trupotioviq  uypuQcz  (unwritten  tradition),  in  whose  wholly  un 
defined  contents  were  even  included  dogmatic  theories  which 
it  was  not  everyone's  business  to  understand ;  yet  it  dealt 
extremely  seldom  with  the  trinitarian  and  Christological  catch 
words.  This  idea  of  an  '  unwritten  tradition '  crept  in  in  a  very 
real  sense ;  for  it  conflicted  with  more  than  one  main  point  in 
the  fundamental  positions  of  the  Church.  But  it  attained  high 
"honour,  and  its  existence  absolutely  became  a  dogma.  But 

est,  non  nisi  auctoritate  apostolica  traditum  rectissime  creditur."  V.  23.  31 :  "  Multa, 
quse  universa  tenet  ecclesia  et  ob  hoc  ab  apostolis  praecepta  bene  creduntur,  quam- 
quam  scripta  non  reperiantur." 

1  The  Apologists  had  exhibited  Christianity  as  the  worship  of  God  in  Spirit  and 
in  truth,  and  as  an  alliance  regulated  by  equality  and  fraternity.  But  there  had  grad 
ually  developed  a  complicated  cultus  round  the  mysteries,  and  a  comprehensive  and 
detailed  code  of  discipline  had  become  necessary.  For  both  of  these  appeal  was 
made  to  an  increasing  extent  to  apostolic  authority.  Compare  the  Apostolic  Con 
stitutions,  the  xixvdvst;  SKxhya-ixo-Tixoi,  the  Apostolic  Canons,  in  general  the  mass  of 
material,  partly  published,  partly  discussed,  by  Bickell,  Pitra,  and  Lagarde;  further, 
the  designation  of  the  Liturgies  of  the  provincial  Churches  as  by  Mark,  James,  etc. 
The  history,  still  partly  unwritten,  of  these  Eastern  forgeries  under  apostolic  names 
is  closely  connected  with  the  general  history  of  the  legends  of  the  Apostles  (see 
Lipsius,  Die  apokryphen  Apostelgesch.).  The  O.  T.  commandments  were  again 
introduced  into  the  Church  by  means  of  apostolic  fictions,  until  the  ancient  awe  of 
Moses,  the  law-giver,  was  surmounted.  After  apostolic  commandments  of  this  sort 
had  been  allowed  to  spring  up  luxuriantly  for  a  time,  the  Church  had  no  little 
trouble  to  exorcise  the  spirits  it  had  conjured.  A  sifting  process  began  from  the 
sixth  century — at  least  in  the  Byzantine  Church — to  which,  e.g.,  the  Constitutions  fell 
a  victim.  In  the  law  books  of  the  Monophysite  and  Nestorian  Churches,  much  more 
comprehensive  matter  had  been  preserved,  under  apostolic  names,  as  possessed  of 
the  value  of  law.  Yet  it  did  not  receive  the  same  honour  as  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
In  order  to  realise  the  possibility  of  such  an  unabashed  invention  of  regulations 
cloaked  with  the  authority  and  name  of  the  Apostles,  we  must  remember  that,  from 
the  second  century,  writings  bearing  on  discipline  were  in  existence,  called  St$ee%eti 
or  StotT«%6iG  ruv  <x7ro<rTo*cav,  and  that  these,  having  no  individual  impress,  were 
thoroughly  adapted  for  constant  remodelling  and  expansion. 
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because  it  really  made  all  else  unnecessary  and  was  a  dangerous 
drastic  expedient,  it  was  not  defined,  nor  was  its  extent  ever 
determined.  And  it  did  not  banish  Scriptural  proof  or  the 
appeal  to  familiar  and  demonstrable  tradition.  The  existence 
was  maintained  of  a  tradition  which  dispensed  with  all  criteria 
—  and  that  was  what  the  TTtXpa^otnt;  xypoi.Qoq  was  ;  but  a  prudent 
use  was  made  of  it.  Unwritten  tradition  was  preferentially 
applied  to  the  development  of  ritual  and  the  sacramental  per 
formance  of  the  mysteries,  while  the  secret  truths  of  the  creed 
were  based  exclusively  on  Scripture  and  the  Councils.  !  But 


1  The  assumption  of  a  secret  apostolic  tradition  —  that  is, 
—  first  appeared  among  the  Gnostics,  i.e.,  among  the  first  theologians,  who  had  to 
legitimise  as  apostolic  a  world  of  notions  alien  to  primitive  Christianity.  It  then 
was  found  quite  logically  among  the  Alexandrians,  and  from  them  passed  to  Euse- 
bius,  who  not  only  accepted  it  (H.  E.  II.  I,  4),  but  also  vindicated  it  against  Mar- 
cellus  (lib.  I.  c.  l)  :  exK^a-ixi;  TOS.C,  XTTO  r&fv  Qstoav  ypatyav  pxprvpixi;  £%  xypxtyov 
Kctfotdotrecas  a-typxyi^op^vyi;.  But  the  Cappadocians  first  established  it  in  their  conflict 
with  the  Eunomians  and  Pneumatomachoi,  yet  the  bold  use  made  of  it  by  them  in 
defence  of  the  dogma  of  the  Trinity,  was  not  afterwards  parallelled.  Basil  (De 
spiritu  sancto,  27)  referred  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  the  un 
written  tradition,  placing  the  latter  on  an  equality  with  the  public  tradition;  but 
he  endeavoured  at  the  same  time  to  retain  the  old  Alexandrian  distinction  between 
Kypvypx  and  doypx,  Soypx  being  meant  to  embrace  the  theological  formulation  of 
the  faith  (ruv  iv  ry  exKAyorix  7r£$vhxyt4£vcav  Soypxrcav  xxl  Kypvypxruv  rx  (j.sv  en 
rye,  fyypxfyov  didoc/rxxhicet;  's%0[j.ev,  rx  $£  SK  ry$  ruv  xTrorrdhuv  TTtxpadotrecai;  duxdo- 
QEVTX  yftiv  kv  i^vtrryptca  7rxp£$£%xiJ.£Qx,  ctTrep  x(Jt,Q>6r£fix  TJJV  xvrijv  I<T%VV  's%si  Trpoi; 
TJ}V  £V(r£@£ixv  .  .  .  aAAo  yap  doypx,  Ktzi  &AAo  Kypvypix,  TOC  /wev  yxp  S6yfj.oc.rai  (rtca- 
Trxrai,  rx  3s  xypvypxr/x  $vi[j.o<Tiev£rxi).  The  latter  distinction  was  opposed  to  the 
tendency  of  the  age,  and  remained  without  effect.  (With  that  which  Basil  named 
dogma,  the  [ivvriKy  7racpx3o<rtG  was  identical,  of  which  Pamphilus  and  Eusebius 
speak,  and  by  the  aid  of  which  they  defended  the  orthodoxy  of  Origen;  see 
Socrates  III.  7.)  But  it  is  important  that  in  order  to  prove  the  existence  of  a 
7rxpx$o<riQ  xypxtyo^  Basil  appeals  merely  to  matters  of  ritual  —  signs  of  the  Cross, 
prayers  of  consecration,  and  baptismal  rites.  To  these  the  unwritten  tradition  was  in 
later  times  almost  exclusively  applied.  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  advanced  in  a  different 
direction  from  Basil:  he  admitted  to  his  opponents  (Orat.  37)  that  tradition  was 
defective  in  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Spirit,  but  he  believed  he  could 
assume  a  progressive  development  of  the  truth  of  revelation.  But,  as  far  as  I  know, 
he  only  once  expressed  himself  so  imprudently,  and  he  found  absolutely  no  imitators. 
His  attempt  only  proves  the  difficulty  caused  by  the  defence  of  the  dogma  of  the  Trinity 
in  the  fourth  century.  In  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  (see  his  view  so  divergent  from  that  of  the 
Cappadocians,  Cat.  16,  ch.  2)  and  the  older  Antiochenes  the  Trocpxdoa-tt;  aypxQos  does 
not  occur,  but  it  does  in  Epiphanius  (H.  61,  ch.  6:  2e7  xxt 
ov  yxp  TTxvrat  XTTQ  ry$  Qe/xG  ypxtyyi;  Svvxraei  Axftfixveo-Qxi'  $ib  rx  (J-lv  £v 
roe,  $s  kv  i7rKf>ot$6ff£viv  vrxpsduxxv  01  oiyiot  X7r6rroAoi).  It  is  also  found  in  Chrysostom, 
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this  distinction  was  not  sufficient,  nor  was  it  firmly  held  to  be 
unalterable. 

C.  All  conceptions  of  the  authority  of  tradition,  of  which 
many  Fathers — e.g.,  Cyprian — described  Scripture  to  be  the 
main  element, l  were  based  ultimately  on  the  conviction  that 
the  Church  had  been  invested  with  authority  through  its  con 
nection  with  the  Holy  Spirit  himself. 2  At  this  point  two  pro 
blems  arose,  which,  though  hardly  ever  clearly  formulated,  were 
yet  felt,  and  which  attempts  were  made  to  solve.  I. — By 
whom  and  when  did  the  Church  speak?  II. — How  were  novel 
ties  to  be  explained  in  the  Church,  especially  in  the  sphere  of 
doctrine,  if  the  authority  of  the  Church  had  its  root  exclusively 
in  its  apostolic  character,  that  is,  its  ability  to  preserve  the 
legacy  of  the  Apostles? 

As  to  I.  It  was  a  settled  doctrine  from  the  third  cen 
tury,  that  the  representation  of  the  Church  was  vested  in  the 

Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and  others  down  to  John  of  Damascus,  who  says  plainly  (De 
fide  orthod.  IV.  ch.  12):  afypct$6<;  sa-riv  vj  7r#pa£o<r/s  awry  ruv  X7ro<rr6^uv,  TroAAa 
y#p  xypxtyus  ypiv  Trtxpedotrotv  (see  details  in  Langen,  Joh.  von  Damaskus,  1879, 
p.  271  ff.)-.  So  also  the  Greek  Church  of  to-day  teaches :  diupeiroti  TO  Qetov  pypac 
eit;  re  TO  ypxTrrbv  xoti  tt'yptxQov  (see  Gass,  Symbolik  der  griech.  Kirche,  p.  107  ff.) 
Quotations  are  especially  taken  from  Pauline  texts  in  which  7r<xpot$6<rei$  occur,  and 
thus  a  sort  of  Scriptural  proof  is  led  in 'support  of  what  does  not  occur  in  Scripture. 
The  unwritten  tradition  is  hardly  again  applied  to  the  creed,  since  it  was  thought 
to  be  sufficiently  supported  by  Scripture  and  the  Symbol.  In  the  West,  Augustine 
was  in  the  same  doubtful  position,  with  regard  to  certain  theses  which  he  defended 
against  Donatists  and  Pelagians,  as  the  Cappadocians  were  in  reference  to  the 
orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Hence  he  derived,  e.g.^  the  doctrine  of  original 
sin,  which  could  not  be  otherwise  proved  out  of  tradition,  from  the  rite  of  ex 
orcism,  declaring  this  to  have  been  an  apostolic  tradition 5  (see  c.  Julian.  VI.  5,  n): 
"Sed  etsi  nulla  ratione  indagetur,  nullo  sermone  explicetur,  verum  tamen  est  quod 
antiquitus  veraci  fide  catholica  prsedicatur  et  creditur  per  ecclesiam  totam;  quae 
filios  fidelium  nee  exorcizaret,  nee  exsufflaret,  si  non  eos  de  potestate  tenebrarum 
et  a  principe  mortis  erueret,  etc.).  So  also  he  appealed  against  the  Donatists  in 
the  controversy  as  to  Baptism  by  Heretics  (against  Cyprian's  authority)  to  the  un 
written  testimony  of  the  whole  Church  (see  note  6,  p.  211). 

1  Cyprian  calls  Scripture  " divince  traditionis  caput  et  origo"  (Ep.  74j  cn-  IO)« 
This  designation  is  not  common. 

"  The  universal  conviction  is  expressed  in  the  famous  sentence  of  Augustine 
(C.  ep.  Manich.  6)  which  he  has  given  in  various  forms  in  the  Confessions  and 
elsewhere :  Ego  vero  evangelio  non  crederem,  nisi  me  catholica  ecclesia  commoveret 
auctoritas.  Even  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  who  has  emphasised  most  strongly  the  authority 
of  Scripture,  could  not  pass  over  that  of  the  Church  (Cat.  IV.,  ch.  33). 
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Episcopate,  though  the  strict  conception  of  the  latter,  as  first 
taught  by  Cyprian,  that  it  was  the  main  support  of  the  Church, 
was  for  a  long  time  not  universally  held.  '  We  find,  meanwhile, 
even,  e.g.,  from  the  plan  of  Eusebius'  Church  History,  that  the 
Bishops,  the  successors  of  the  Apostles,  were  regarded  as  guar 
antors  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  Church.  The  conception  never 
emerged  that  the  Bishop  was  infallible  as  an  individual ;  2  but 
a  certain  inspiration  was  already — though  not  without  differences 
of  opinion — attributed  to  the  provincial  Synods. 3  Constantine 
was  the  first  to  form  the  idea  of  a  universal  Synod, 4  and  he 

1  In   his    studies  on    Augustine,    Reuter  has  shown  that  Augustine  fell  short  of 
Cyprian    (see    his   theses    in    the    Ztschr.    f.  K.-Gesch.,  Vol.  VIII.,  p.  184,  and  the 
relative  discussions  in  Vol.  VII.).     In  the  East  the  compiler  of  Apostolic  Constitu 
tions    took    substantially    the  view  of  the  Episcopate  held  by  Ignatius,  but  not  by 
Irenseus  and  Cyprian.    Even   Chrysostom's  work,  irept  tepcatrvvvi^  tends  in  the  same 
direction    as    the    Constitutions.     It    is    very    remarkable    that    Cyril    of   Jerusalem 
(Cat.  XVIIL,  ch.  27)  makes  no  mention  of  the  hierarchy,  but  only  of  the  Apostles, 
prophets,    teachers    and   other  office-bearers  enumerated  in  the  well-known  passage 
in  the  Ep.  to  the  Corinthians.  That  is  a  memorable  archaism ;  yet  see  even  Vincentius, 
Commonit.    40.    He    also    says  very  little  about  Bishops,  and  nothing  at  all  about 
the  apostolic  succession. 

2  On    the    contrary,    the    fallibility    of   individual  bishops  was  always  admitted 
from  Irenseus  down  (III.  3,  i):  "  Valde  perfectos  et  irreprehensibilts  in  omnibus  eos 
•volebant   esse    (apostoli)^    quos    et    successores    relinquebant^   suum    ipsorum  locum 
magisterii  tradentes,  quibus  emendate  agentibus  fieret  magna  utilitas,  lapsis  autem 
summa  calamitas" 

3  Cyprian  (Ep.  LVII.,  ch.  5)  introduces  the  decreeof  the  provincial  Council  of  Carthage 
with    the    words,  "  Placuit  nobis  spiritu  sane  to  suggerente."  Acts  XV.  28  certainly 
influenced  this  phrase.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  not  allow  it  too  much  weight, 
for    Cyprian    often    appeals    to    instructions    given  to  him  personally  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.    See    also    the   Votum    of  Bishop  Lucius  of  Ausafa,  No.  73  of  the  sentent. 
episcoporum  LXXXVII.  at  the  Carthaginian  Council :  "  Secundum  rnotum  animi  met 
et  spiritus  sancti"  The  Synod  of  Aries,  A.D.  314,  also  used  the  formula, "  Placiiit 
ergo,  prasente  spiritu  sane  to  et  angelis  eius"  (see  Mansi,  Collect.  Concil.  II.  p.  469, 
and    Hefele,    Conciliengesch.    I.    2,    p.    204);    and   Constantine  wished  to  have  its 
decision  regarded  as  "  caleste  indicium  " :  this  judgment  by  priests  was  to  have  the 
same  honour  as  if  it  had  been  pronounced  by  the  Lord  himself  (Mansi,  I.e.  p.  478). 
For    the    rest,    we    may    here    recall  the   fact  that  y  lepet  <rvvo$o<;  had  long  been  a 
technical    term    in    common    use    among    the    Greeks    (see    also   "holy  senate"  in 
Justin).  On  the  origin  of  the  ecclesiastical  Synods  see  Sohm's  excellent  discussions 
in  Kirchenrecht.  I.  p.  247  ft". 

4  This   is  now  almost  universally  admitted;  yet  the  idea  was  introduced  by  the 
great    Oriental  Synods  in  the  cases  of  Novatian  and  Paul  of  Samosata,  as  well  as 
by    the  Synod  of  Aries  already  indeed  summoned  by  Constantine.     The  latter  has 
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also  supposed  such  a  body  to  be  under  the  special  guidance 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  therefore  incapable  of  error.  l  In  the 
course  of  the  fourth  century  the  idea  that  the  Nicene  Synod 
possessed  an  infallible  authority  became  slowly  established ; 2 
it  was  transferred  in  the  following  centuries  to  the  CEcumen- 
ical  Synods  generally,  yet  so  that  one — the  second — was 
only  subsequently  stamped  as  CEcumenical. 3  From  the  sixth 

been  looked  on  in  the  West  as  a  General  Council  for  more  than  a  century,  and  can 
also  be  regarded  as  such  in  many  respects.  On  the  Councils  see  Hatch's  fine  lecture 
in  his  book  "The  Social  Constitution  of  Christian  Churches,"  p.  172  f. 

1  See  Constantine's  letter  to  the  Bishops  after  the  Council  of  Nicaea  (in  Theodoret 
H.    E.  I.  9  fin) :   "  Whatever  is  determined  in  the  holy  assemblies  of  the  Bishops, 
may    be  attributed  to  the  divine  will."  Further,  Socrates  H.  E.  I.  9,  who  contrasts 
the    recognition    by    the    Emperor    of   the  divine  character  of  the  Synod,  with  the 
aspersions  of  Sabinus  the  Macedonian. 

2  The    orthodox  party  made  use  of  the  advantage  presented  by  the  decision  of 
a    Synod    which    none    could  refuse  to  recognise  as  a  wholly  extraordinary  event. 
On   the  other  hand,  nothing  but  such  an  event  could  atone  for  the  unusual  forms 
given    to    the    creed,    and    thus    attest   a    new    theory.     For  in  spite  of  everything 
which  it  had  been  hitherto  possible  to  relate  of  Synods  being  under  divine  leader 
ship,  it  was  a  novelty  to  raise  the  decision  of  a  Synod  to  the  level  of  an  author 
ity    above    discussion.     Of    such    a    thing  even  Bishop  Julius  of  Rome,  e.g.,  knew 
nothing.     And    it    was    all    the    more    startling    when    the  decision  was  supported 
neither    by    the  letter  of    Scripture,  nor  a  clear  tradition,  nor  even  an  analogy  of 
any    sort.     But  this  very  fact  promoted  the  assumption  of  an  absolute  authority, — 
though   not  yet  in  the  case  of  Athanasius  (see  Gwatkin,  Stud,  of  Arianism,  p.  50) ; 
a    virtue    was    made    of  necessity.     With  the  first  victory  over  Arianism,  the  view 
arose    that    the    dogma  of  the  Trinity  was  a  certain  truth  because  it  had  been  af 
firmed    at  Nicoea  by  318  Bishops  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost — thus  the  Cappado- 
cians,    Cyril    of  Alex.  etc.     It   is,  however,  extremely  paradoxical,  that  even  up  to 
the    middle  of  the  fourth  century  the  Eusebians  laid  greater  stress  on  the   author 
ity    of   Synodical  decisions  than  the  orthodox  party.     In  order  to  get  the  West  to 
accept   the  deposition  of  Athanasius,  they  continued  to  appeal  to   their  Antiochene 
Synod,    and    declared  its  decisions  to  be  irreversible.     Although  their  tactics  com 
pelled    them    also    to    admit    the  validity  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  they  did  so  in  the 
hope    that    after    the  removal  of  Athanasius  they  would  be  able  to  carry  an  inter 
pretation  of  it  suitable  to  their  own  views. 

3  The  latter  fact  is  admitted  also  by  Hefele  (1.  c.  Vol.  I.,  p.  3).  Besides,  nothing 
could  be  more  incorrect  than  the  opinion  that  the  distinction  between  CEcumenical 
and    other    Synods,    as    regards    dogmatics,    was  established  soon  after  the  Nicene 
Council.    The  greatest  variety  of  opinion  prevailed  till  past  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century  as  to  what  Synods  were  oecumenical  and  might  be  ranked  along  with  the 
Nicene.  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  we  know,  e.g.,  to  have  spoken  very  contemptuously 
of    the  Constantiiiopolitan  Synod,  and,  indeed,  of  Synods  in  general.     Conversely, 
a    certain    authority  was  still  ascribed  to  Provincial  Synods  in  dogmatic  questions. 
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century  there  gradually  ceased  to  be  any  doubt  that  the 
resolutions  of  CEcumenical  Synods  possessed  an  absolute  author 
ity.  l  Whoever  rebelled  against  them  refused  to  admit  that  the 
Synods  in  question  were  regular,  but  did  not  dispute  the 

Further,  there  is  a  passage  in  Augustine  which  infers  not  only  a  relatively  bind 
ing  authority  on  the  part  of  Provincial  Councils,  but  also  uncertainty  as  to  the 
absolute  authority  of  General  Councils.  The  passage  is  extraordinarily  character 
istic  of  the  unsteadiness  of  the  whole  structure  of  tradition.  Meanwhile  Reuter 
(Zeitschr.  f.  K.-Gesch.  VIII.  p.  167,  173,  176,  186)  has  rightly  decided  that  we 
must  keep  steadily  in  view  the  special  circumstances  under  which  Augustine  has 
here  written;  De  bap.  c.  Donat.  II.  3,  4:  "Quis  nesciat  sanctam  scripturam  canon- 
icam  tarn  veteris  quam  novi  testamenti  certis  suis  terminis  contineri,  eamque  om 
nibus  posterioribus  episcoporum  litteris  ita  praeponi,  ut  de  ilia  omnino  dubitari  et 
disceptari  non  possit,  utrum  verum  vel  utrum  rectum  sit,  quidquid  in  ea  scriptum 
esse  constiterit:  episcoporum  autem  litteras  quae  post  confirmatum  canonem  vel 
scriptae  sunt  vel  scribuntur,  et  per  sermonem  forte  sapientiorem  cuiuslibet  in  ea  re 
peritioris,  et  per  aliorum  episcoporum  graviorem  auctoritatem  doctioremque  pruden- 
tiam  et  per  concilia  licere  reprehendi,  si  quid  in  eis  forte  a  veritate  deviatum  est: 
et  ipsa  concilia  quoe  per  singulas  regiones  vel  provincias  fiunt,  plenariorum  concili- 
orum  auctoritati  quae  fiunt  ex  universe  orbe  Christiano,  sine  ullis  ambagibus  cedere: 
ipsaque  plenaria  ssepe  priora  posterioribus  emendari,  cum  aliquo  experimento  rerum 
aperitur  quod  clausum  erat,  et  cognoscitur  quod  latebat."  Emendari  can  only 
mean  here  actual  emendation — not  merely  explanation,  as  Catholic  historians  of 
dogma  have  to  assume.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note,  that  Augustine  assigned 
CEcumenical  rank  to  several  Synods—^.,  that  of  Aries — which  afterwards  were 
not  held  to  be  CEcumenical.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  instructive  that  he  himself 
did  not,  like  the  Orientals,  regard  the  Nicene  decree  as  the  foundation  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  see  Renter's  arguments  on  the  relation  of  the  work  "  De 
trinitate"  to  the  Nicene  Symbol,  (Ztschr.  f.  K.-Gesch.  V.  p.  375  ff.).  The  Council 
of  Chalcedon  first  put  an  end  to  dubiety  as  to  the  number,  and  the  author 
ity,  of  CEcumenical  Councils  in  the  East  (even  at  the  Robber  Synod,  A.D.  449, 
only  two  had  been  recognised).  Up  till  then  the  Nicene  stood  alone  on  an  in 
accessible  height ;  moreover,  in  after  times  the  uniqueness  of  this  Council  was  still 
remembered,  though  others  were  added  beside  it.  For  the  rest,  Roman  Bishops 
spoke  very  depreciatorily  of,  or  even  refused  to  recognise,  many  canons  of  later 
councils;  so  Leo  I.  of  the  third  of  Constantinople  (Ep.  106  [al.  80]),  to  say  nothing 
of  the  twenty-eighth  of  Chalcedon.  But  Leo  did  not  recognise  the  second  Council 
as  legitimate.  Even  Felix  III.  and  Gelasius  knew  only  of  three  CEcumenical  Coun 
cils.  General  Synods  Leo  I.  declared  to  be  inspired  (see  Ep.  114,  2,  to  the  Bishops 
assembled  at  Chalcedon);  but  it  is  more  than  questionable  whether  he  therefore 
held  all  their  resolutions  to  be  absolutely  irreversible. 

1  After  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  it  was,  above  all,  Justinian's  legislation  which 
confirmed  and  popularised,  even  in  the  West,  the  view  that  there  had  been  four 
CEcumenical  Councils :  see  his  edict  on  the  Three  Chapters,  131 :  o/t/Vo  ru 

v,  TWV  Iv  TXtxetiqi  xoci  Kcava-rxvTivovTrotei,  ev  'EQstrca  xeet  ev 
vopmv    TK%tv    £%eTU<recv    xtxt  rot  doypzTZ  ctvruv  u$  xt 
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authority  of  regular  Synods  in  general.  After  the  seventh 
Synod  it  was  a  settled  principle  in  the  orthodox  Church  of  the 
East  that  Scripture  and  the  decisions  of  the  seven  (Ecumenical 
Councils  formed  the  sources  of  the  knowledge  of  Christian 
truth.  !  They  were  characterised  simply  as  the  tradition,  nay, 
men  spoke,  and  not  infrequently  speak  and  act  up  to  the  present 
day,  as  if  the  Church  possessed  and  required  no  other  sources 
of  knowledge  or  authorities.  As  a  rule,  the  Trapudovig  &<ypa(po<; 
is  not  included  when  Holy  Scripture  and  the  seven  Councils 
are  spoken  of. 

This  apparently  simple,  consistent  development,  seemingly 
corresponding  to  all  requirements,  did  not,  however,  solve  all 
difficulties,  either  after  it  had  come  to  an  end,  or  still  less 
during  its  course.  But  it  had  further  to  reckon  with  authorities, 
some  of  which  were  of  long  standing,  while  others  emerged  in 
the  contemporary  organisation  of  the  Church.  What  position 
was  to  be  taken  up  in  doctrinal  controversies  in  which  an  (Ecu 
menical  Synod  had  not  pronounced  its  decision?  Must  there  not 


/,  Accordingly,  this  development  was  inaugurated  by  Constantine  and  closed 
by  Justinian.  After  him  Gregory  I.  (Ep.  L.  I.  25)  wrote:  uSicut  sancti  evangelii 
quattuor  libros,  sic  quattuor  concilia  suscipere  et  venerari  me  fateor."  But  this  very 
utterance  proves  that  the  West  only  slowly  accepted  this  whole  development;  for 
Gregory  leaves  out  of  account  the  fifth  CEcumenical  Council  held  meanwhile.  Again, 
the  attitude  of  the  North  African  Church  in  the  sixth  century  proves  that  there  the 
dubiety  felt  by  Augustine  had  not  yet  been  wholly  overcome.  But  the  attempts  of 
the  papal  theologian  Vincenzi  to  dispute  the  independent  authority  of  the  councils 
generally  —  even  for  the  above  date  —  are  thoroughly  biassed,  and  carried  out  with 
the  most  daring  indifference  to  historical  fact.  See  his  "In  St.  Gregorii  Nyss.  et 
Origenis  scripta  et  doctrinam  nova  defensio",  5  T.,  1865  f.  and  "De  processione 
spiritus  s.  ex  patre  et  filio",  1878. 

1  This  is  taught  without  any  variation  by  the  later  so-called  Symbols  of  the 
Greek  Church  and  the  most  distinguished  theologians  up  to  the  present  day;  see, 
e.g.,  Damalas,  'H  op66$o%o$  nto-riG,  Athens,  1877,  p.  3  ff.  :  ovdetc,  Trttrrsvei  eiq  piotv 
v  6  (j.y  opohoySv  tin  rct$  eKTrpoo-MTrovtreu;  T&VTYIV  otKovftevixcK;  (rvv6$ovt;  TO 
TO  xyiov  oS^ys't  sit;  TToi&otv  uhybsiotv.  KQtt  '6n  YI  sKxhytriot  auTy  $e 
aepae  T*JV  8VtpKoio(4tjfA8V^v  STTI  T%$  pdvyi;  SVOTTOIOV  <xp%ys  TUV  oi 
Start  y  &p%y  T&V  peptxav  v7ro%pecaTi)cc3v  opoAoyiuv,  yv  xaQiepcao-ocv  etfA 


yeyovoi;  fffroptx6v,  (4ij$e(ifatv  TT^SOV  eKxhyvixa'TiKyv  ctvx- 
£7rt$£%6fA£vov.  According  to  present  Greek  ideas,  the  whole  period  of  the 
Councils  belongs  to  the  classical  antiquity  of  the  Church;  this  period  has  long  run 
its  course. 
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be  forthcoming  in  the  Church  at  any  moment  a  clear  testimony 
to  the  truth,  solving  all  doubtful  questions,  and  giving  forth  no 
uncertain  sound?  What  importance  was  due  to  the  occupants 
of  the  great  episcopal  chairs,  the  Bishops  of  the  apostolic  com 
munities,  and  especially  of  Rome  ?  Decisions  were  not  reached 
in  all  these  questions,  but  a  certain  common  sense  arose.  First, 
the  Church  speaks  also  by  a  unanimous  testimony,  audible  from 
the  earliest  days,  and  this  testimony  never  has  been  and  never 
for  a  moment  is,  lacking.  What  has  been  always,  everywhere, 
and  by  all,  believed  is  inerrant  tradition,  even  if  it  has  not 
been  solemnly  and  formally  attested,  or  laid  down  in  primitive 
authorities.  This  leads  to  a  procedure  similar  to  that  followed 
by  Eusebius  in  settling  the  N.  T.,  viz.,  that  the  antiquity, 
unanimous  attestation,  and  catholicity  of  a  doctrine  are  to  be 
expiscated  in  order  that  it  may  be  certified  a  doctrine  of  the 
Church.  The  notion  of  '  antiquity '  had  now  been  extended 
and  shifted  with  the  advance  of  the  Church.  In  the  fourth 
century  all  the  teachers  held  orthodox  before  Origen  had  been 
regarded  as  ancient,  or  vicini  apostolorum  (neighbours  of  the 
Apostles) ;  the  latter  predicate  especially  had  gradually  been 
extended  to  the  beginning  of  the  third  century :  men  like  Ire- 
naeus,  Apollinaris  of  Hierapolis  and  Hippolytus  even  were  called 
yvupipoi  T&V  XTTOffrfauv  (friends  of  the  Apostles).  1  Then  the 
whole  period  of  the  martyrs  came  to  be  considered  sacred  as  the 
ancient  time.  But  the  Church  was  compelled  to  recognise  to 
an  increasing  extent,  that  not  much  was  to  be  gained  for  its 
purposes  from  its  theological  '  witnesses '  before  Athanasius, 
from  those  before  as  well  as  after  Origen.  Their  names  were 
still  held  in  sacred  memory — with  the  exception  of  those  who 
seemed  too  greatly  compromised,  or  had  even  fallen  into  bad 
odour  with  their  own  contemporaries  ;  but  their  works  disappeared 
more  and  more,  or  gave  place  to  forgeries.  Accordingly,  from 
the  fifth  century,  Athanasius  and  orthodox  teachers  of  similar 
views  of  the  fourth  century,  appeared  as  the  " Fathers"  proper. 2 

1  See  as  to  this  the  Introduction  to  my  History  of  Ancient  Christian  Literature 
up  to  Eusebius,  Vol.  I.   1893. 

2  Athanasius    was    not    indeed    so  frequently  quoted  as  one  would  believe.    His 
works    have    been    comparatively    eclipsed   by  those  of  the  Cappadocians,  and  the 
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When  controversies  arose,  and  soon  even  at  Synods,  the  votes 
of  these  men  were  counted.  Doctrines  were  looked  on  as  armed 
with  the  testimony  of  antiquity,  when  they  could  be  supported 
from  the  Fathers  from  Athanasius  to  Cyril.  Nor  were  forgeries 
wanting  here.  The  disciples  of  Apollinaris  of  Laodicea  practised 
these  frauds  to  a  vast  extent,  in  order  to  rediscover  their  mas 
ter's  teaching  in  antiquity ;  they  were  afterwards  imitated  by 
others.  In  any  case,  the  tribunal  of  the  'Fathers'  remained 
an  uncertain  one;  great  as  was  the  scope  assigned  to  it,  its 
place  and  value  were  not  dogmatically  detailed.  It  was  not 
even  really  decided  what  relation  the  inspiration  of  the  Councils 
held  to  the  consensus  patrum, l  (see  under).  Such  a  consensus 
had  often  enough  to  be  first  restored ;  this  was  done  by  exe 
gesis,  or  even  by  fabrications,  because  it  was  necessary  to  pre 
suppose  it.  References  of  an  opposite  character  remained  of 
no  effect;  but  when  needs  must  a  want  of  accuracy  (akribeia) 
and  detached  errors  were  admitted  in  the  case  of  individual 
Fathers,  without  the  general  conception  being  modified  by  these 
concessions.  The  Fathers  were  just  read  backwards — so  to 
speak — i.e.,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  dogma  of  the  time  being, 
and  their  undeveloped  or  divergent  doctrines  were  interpreted 
in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  making  the  best  of  every 
thing.  2 

final  statement  arrived  at  in  the  East,  A.D.  381,  of  the  dogma  of  the  Trinity  was 
more  favourable  to  them  than  to  Athanasius.  The  Synod  of  Constantinople,  A.D. 
383,  (see  in  loco}  furnishes  the  first  example  of  the  authority  of  the  Fathers  being 
made  decisive,  and  of  the  Scriptures  themselves  being  ignored.  But  the  attempt 
miscarried  at  the  time. 

1  To    the    "  teachers "    the    predicate    "  ©efavsvtrroG "    was    also  applied.     Thus 
Athanasius    writes    (De   incarn.  verbi  56):  A/  'yptztyoct  (j.tv  yap  $i&  Qeohoyuv  avSpav 
vzpat    ®eov    eAahyQytrizv    KOCI    eypatyytrtxv.  y^ttc,  3%  napx  ruv  <ZVT/X(<;  evTwy%otv6vT6av 
6eo7rv£v<rToav    Sidiza-xahav,    (ft  xoit  pcipTvpst;  rv\$  Xptarrov  Qedryrot;  ysyjvtztri,  (j,ot$6vTes 
HtTotd[<3o(Jt.ev  Kotl  ry  <ry  QHAoftctQtqt.    Similarly,  though  very  rhetorically,  Arius  in  his 
Thalia    (Athanas.   Orat.  c.  Arian  I.  5) :  xtxrx  wto-riv  extexruv  ®eov,  trvvsruv  ®eov, 

txyicav,  vpQorjpoov,  ciyiov  ®eov  ^vsv^oe,  A.ct@6vTav,  r&de  spaQov  'eycaye  VTTO  TUV 
(AeT£%6vTcav,  txa~TSicav^  QsoSiSdexTcav,  XKTQC  Kdtvrot  (rofycav  TS. 

2  It    would    take    us    too    far   to  give  detailed  instances  of  the  points  discussed 
under  this  head.  We  only  emphasise  the  following,  (i)  The  attestation  of  a  doctrine 
by  the  Councils  was  often  set  side  by  side  with  that  given  by  the  "Fathers",  the 
"ancient"    or   "holy  doctors",  in  such  a  way  that  the  former  seemed  often  to  be 
merely    a    special    case    of   the    latter.     And    this  was  quite  natural.     The  Church 
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Secondly,  a  peculiar  reverence  was  inherited  from  the  past 
for  Apostolic  Churches  or  their  bishops,  entwined  with  the 
evidence  based  on  history  and  dogmatics.  Although  the  theory 
of  Cyprian,  which  allowed  no  special  importance  to  the  Bishops 

possessed  no  continuous  testimony  in  the  Councils  ;  from  its  distinctive  character, 
however,  it  required  one.  And  this  could  only  be  furnished  by  the  unbroken  chorus 
of  orthodox  doctors.  Even  taken  historically  this  court  of  appeal  was  the  older. 
Irengeus  and  especially  Clemens  Alex,  had  already  referred  to  deceased  presbyters 
as  authoritative  teachers;  and  Eusebius'  conception  of  Church  History  embraced 
the  idea — see  preface  and  outline — that  side  by  side  with  the  sitccessio  episcoporum 
there  stood  a  series  of  witnesses  who,  in  uninterrupted  succession,  had  declared  the 
true  doctrine  orally  and  in  writing.  (2)  No  definitions  were  arrived  at  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  authority  of  the  Bishops  was  related  to  that  of  the  doctors.  It  was 
possible  to  shut  one's  eyes  to  this  question,  because  in  most  cases  the  teachers 
were  also  bishops.  As  a  rule,  the  Greeks  spoke  not  of  bishops,  but  the  ancient 
doctors,  when  appealing  to  the  witnesses  to  the  truth.  It  was  otherwise  with  the 
majority  of  the  Latins  after  Cyprian  (see  p.  214).  (3)  As  the  usual  procedure  at 
the  Councils  was  to  set  up  no  doctrinal  tenet  unless  it  was  believed  to  have  the 
support  of  the  doctors,  and  as  the  claim  was  made  that  this  course  should  always 
be  adopted,  the  idea  that  the  Councils  were  inspired  was  already  abolished,  and 
they  were  subordinated  to  the  continuous  testimony  of  the  Church  (see  under). 
(4)  The  practice  of  consulting  authorities  began  at  the  Ephesian  Council  5  it  played 
a  more  prominent  part  in  every  succeeding  Synod.  Athanasius  and  the  Arians  had 
undoubtedly  disputed  before  this  over  passages  in  the  Fathers,  but  their  disputes 
were  of  slight  importance  compared  with  those  that  took  place  afterwards.  (5)  The 
notion  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity  gradually  became  more  and  more  comprehensive  5 
meanwhile  the  real  ancient  period  of  Christianity  became  more  obscure,  and  bit  by 
bit  came  to  be  forgotten.  After  the  seventh  the  whole  period  of  the  Councils  was 
looked  on  as  the  classical  antiquity  of  the  Church.  If  even  in  the  fourth,  nay,  up 
to  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  Councils  were  held  to  be  an  innovation,  their 
absence  was  now  considered  a  characteristic  of  the  age  of  the  Epigoni  5  indeed  they 
were  thought  to  be  unnecessary,  because  everything  was  already  settled.  (6)  The 
opinion  held  by  faith  that  the  "Fathers"  had  decided  every  disputed  point  before 
hand,  was  a  strong  challenge  to  produce  forgeries,  and  resulted  in  objective  and 
and  subjective  falsehood.  Caspar!  (Alte  und  neue  Quellen,  etc.,  1879)  has  shown 
that  the  followers  of  Apollinaris  were  the  first  to  forge  on  a  large  scale;  but  the 
Acts  of  Councils,  and  the  examination  of  writings  circulated  under  the  names  of 
celebrated  Fathers,  show  that  they  had  numerous  imitators  in  the  ranks  of  all  parties. 
The  practice  of  compiling  collections  of  extracts,  which  was  so  much  favoured 
after  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  was,  besides,  especially  adapted  to  conceal 
forgeries  or  inaccuracies.  (7)  But  the  limits,  authority,  and  character  of  the  Court 
of  Appeal  of  the  u  Fathers"  were  never  determined.  It  was  taught  that  the  orthodox 
Fathers  agreed  in  all  matters,  nay,  this  theory  was  treated  as  a  dogma.  Stephen 
Gobarus'  attempt  (Photius,  Cod.  232)  to  demonstrate  the  contradictions  of  the 
Fathers  was  felt  to  be  profane,  just  as  Eusebius  had  condemned  as  unchurchmanl  ike 
the  attitude  of  Marcellus  of  Ancyra,  who  had  censured  the  consultation,  without 
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of  Apostolic  communities  within  the  general  authority  of  the 
Episcopate,  had  weakened  this  prestige,  it  still  held  its  ground. 
Augustine  still  recalled  it  in  the  question  of  the  extent  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  !  But  there  now  grew  up,  in  consequence  of 

independent  examination,  of  the  "wisest"  Fathers.  But  even  John  of  Damascus  had 
to  admit  that  Fathers — otherwise  orthodox — held  divergent  opinions  on  single 
points  (De  imag.  I.  25),  and  Photius  actually  was  more  than  once  compelled,  in 
the  course  of  his  learned  studies,  to  notice  mistakes  committed  by  them  (see  his 
Bibliotheca).  Therefore  the  question  was  never  decided  who  constituted  the  ortho 
dox  Fathers.  It  became  the  custom  to  prefer  (Athanasius),  Gregory  of  Nazianzus, 
Chrysostom,  Cyril,  and  afterwards  also  John  of  Damascus.  In  the  fourth  century 
the  orthodox  were  much  troubled  by  the  fact  that  the  Synod  of  Antioch  (A.D.  268) 
rejected,  while  that  of  Nicaea  accepted,  the  term  'Q(j,oov(not;.  The  treatment  of  this 
difficulty  in  Athanasius,  "De  synod."  43  sq.,  shows  that  no  one  had  hit  on  the  idea  that 
the  later  decision  made  the  earlier  obsolete.  It  was  rather  held  on  the  contrary: 
of  7rpoA.cc@6vTe$  atyotvi^ova-iv  rov$  (j.eToc  TCCVTOS,  fy£vo/j.evov$.  Therefore  Athanasius 
sought  and  found  evidences  of  the  word  eQ(j,oov<rio$  before  the  Samosatian  con 
troversy.  Ultimately,  however,  he  had  to  adopt  a  different  treatment  of  the  whole 
question,  i.e.,  to  show  that  'Opoovtrios  had  only  been  rejected  at  Antioch  as  against 
Paul,  in  order  not  to  admit  a  contradiction  in  the  chorus  of  the  Fathers.  The 
same  difficulty  was  caused  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  by  the  term  "Svo 
$v<ret$")  for  it  was  hard  to  find  an  instance  of  that  in  antiquity.  Of  Eutyches  the 
following  expression  is  recorded  (Mansi  VI.,  p.  700):  TO  ex  duo  tyvtreuv  evooQeuruv 
xoifr  v7r6(TTOt<riv  yeyevvyo-Qat  TOV  xvpiov  ypuv  'lyrovv  Xpitrrbv  (tyre  pe  patty  xevzi  ev 
rout;  exQeo-eo-i  TUV  ctyiuv  TrtKTepuv  (tJTe  xotTOtSexea-Qoti,  si  TV%OI  TI  XVTC/}  TOIOVTO  Trocpx 
Tivo$  v7rotvat'yivu(rxe<rQ(xi,  $101  TO  Tat$  btioic,  ypocfyoti;  xfj-eivovon;  elvott  rye,  TUV  TTXTepcav 
dtSoKrxocAiaii;.  He  afterwards  disowned  this  expression  as  being  distorted,  his  advocate 
corrected  it  in  his  name  thus:  "The  Fathers  have  spoken  in  different  ways,  and 
I  accept  everything  they  say,  but  not  as  a  rule  of  faith"  (et$  xotvdvot  3e  Trio-Teas 
ov  de%o(tou).  That  is  very  instructive.  The  words  excited  the  greatest  consternation 
in  the  assembly  in  which  they  were  uttered,  and  the  speaker  felt  himself  compelled 
at  once  to  excuse  them  on  the  ground  of  a  momentary  confusion. 

1  See  above,  Note  I,  p.  198,  and  compare  "De  peccator.  mer.  et  remiss."  I.,  50. 
Here  the  auctoritas  ecclesiarum  orientalium  is  mentioned  (in  reference  to  the  Ep. 
to  the  Hebrews),  and  to  Augustine  this  auctoritas  was  exalted,  because  Christianity 
had  come  from  the  Apostolic  Churches,  from  the  communities  to  which  John  and 
Paul  had  written,  above  all,  from  Jerusalem  (unde  ipsum  evangelium  coepit  prcedi- 
cari).  The  fact  that  the  Donatists  had  been  separated  from  Apostolic  Churches 
proved  to  him  that  they  were  wrong;  see  especially  the  Liber  ad  Donat.  post 
collat.  c.  4,  c.  29;  also  Ep.  52,  c.  3  and  c.  Lib.  Petil.  1.  II.,  c.  51  (Reuter  in  the 
Ztschr.  f.  K.-Gesch.  V.,  p.  361  ff.).  Optatus  had  already  held  the  same  view  as 
Augustine;  see  the  important  details  "De  schism.  Donat."  II.,  6,  VI.,  3.  But  even 
after  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  a  Roman  Pope,  Pelagius  I,  singled  out  the 
fact  in  praise  of  Augustine,  that  he,  "mindful  of  the  divine  teaching  which  founded  the 
Church  on  the  Apostolic  Chairs,  taught  that  those  were  schismatics  who  seceded 
from  the  doctrine  and  communion  of  these  Apostolic  Chairs''''  (Mausi,  Concil.  IX., 
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the  Metropolitan  and  Patriarchate  form  of  government,  a  new 
aristocracy  among  the  Bishops,  which  received  its  importance 
from  the  size  and  influence  of  the  episcopal  cities.  Rome,  Alex 
andria — the  founding  of  whose  Church  by  Mark  was  undisputed 
about  A.D.  300 — and  Antioch  were  not  affected  by  the  rivalry 
involved  in  this  new  principle ;  for  in  these  cases  the  special 
connection  with  the  Apostles  coincided  with  the  greatness  of  the 
city.  But  the  political  factor  prevailed  so  strongly  that  the 
Chairs  of  Corinth,  Thessalonica,  etc.,  and  finally,  even  that  of 
Ephesus,  1  lost  all  peculiar  prestige — only  that  of  Jerusalem,  in 
spite  of  the  political  insignificance  of  the  city,  was  ranked  with 
those  more  distinguished 2— but  Constantinople  was  added  to 
the  list  of  the  outstanding  episcopates.  In  the  East  this  was 
frankly  justified  by  the  political  position  of  the  city ; 3  but  this 
justification  was  so  far  insufficient  as  the  chair,  by  its  co-ordin 
ation  with  the  Apostolic  sees,  participated  in  the  attributes 

p.  716).  Pelagius  even  declared  that  when  doubts  as  to  the  faith  arose  it  was 
necessary  to  conform  to  the  Apostolic  Chairs  (1.  c.  p.  732).  This  form  of  expres 
sion  is  all  the  more  remarkable  since  the  Roman  Bishops  of  the  fifth  century  spoke, 
as  a  rulej  as  if  the  designation  sedes  apostolica  belonged  peculiarly  to  their  Chair. 

1  At  the  transition  from  the  fourth  to  the  fifth  century;  see  Hefele  II.,  pp.  77  ff.5 
495  *•>  528  ff. 

2  See  the  7th  Canon  of  Nicaea,  and  in  addition,  Hefele's  details,  Vol.  I.,  p.  403  f.; 
IL,   p.   213.    Jerusalem  was  first  raised  to  a  Patriarchate  at  Chalcedon,  see  Hefele 
II.,  pp.  477,  502.     Jerusalem  became  once  more  the  '•holy  city'  in  the  fourth  cen 
tury  ;  see  Epiphanius  and  others. 

3  See  the  3rd  Canon  of  Constantinople,  Hefele,  II.,  p.  1 7  f.  and  the  28th  of  Chal 
cedon,    Hefele,    IL,   p.  527  f. ;  TW  Qpovia  rye,  Trpea-fivTsptxt;  'Pcii(j.y$  Six  TO 

T%V  TTOhiv  SKSivyv,  01  TTctrspet;  stxorui;  aTrodeduxxtri  rx  7rps<r@£7ae,  xati  rw  xvr& 
mvov[j.£vot  01  excerbv  7T£vryxovra  Qsofyihsa-rxroi  STTttrKOTroi  rat  "urot,  Tcpsc-fistx  XTrs 
TW  rfc  vsai;  'Pu^t;  d'yiurxrca  Qpovca,  evAoyut;  tcpivixvTSt;,  ryv  fiotyiteia.  %/zi 
ripvi$e7<rxv  Kohiv  Kxl  rwv  'itrwv  xTrohxuovv  xv  Trpso-fisi'uv  ry  Trpea-fivTspa 
cPw/!/^,  xati  sv  role,  exK&y<7itz<7TiKo7(;,  wt;  sxeivyv,  (j.eyx^.vvey^Xi  Trpstyi^afiri, 
(j.er''  exefvyv  V7raip%ov<rc(v.  Constantinople  was  factitiously  promoted  to  the  place  of 
Ephesus  by  reason  of  this  unexampled  act  of  legitimation.  At  the  Robber  Synod, 
nevertheless,  it  still  held  the  fifth  place.  As  regards  the  historical  interpretation  of 
the  sixth  Canon  of  Nicsea  and  the  third  of  Constantinople,  I  agree  substantially  with 
the  excellent  arguments  of  Kattenbusch  (I.e.  I.,  p.  81  ff.);  only  it  must  be  still 
more  strongly  emphasised  that  the  Canons  of  A.D.  381  bore  a  clearly  marked 
hostility  to  Alexandria.  Even  then  it  was  considered  necessary  to  suppress  the 
authority  of  the  Alexandrian  Church,  which  was  on  the  point  of  developing  into 
the  premier  Church  of  the  East. 
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which  the  latter  possessed  in  virtue  of  their  apostolic  character.  * 
Such  attributes  continued  to  be  ascribed  to  those  chairs  without 
it  being  stated,  however,  in  what  they  really  consisted.  They 
were  nothing  tangible,  and  yet  they  were  held  to  exist. 2  But 
even  in  the  view  of  Orientals  they  belonged  in  a  preeminent 
degree  to  Rome.  The  works  of  the  only  western  author  before 
Jerome  who  was  also  read  in  the  East — i.e.,  Cyprian — could 
not  fail  to  heighten  the  prestige  of  Rome. 3  But  that  was 
already  great  enough  in  itself.  As  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
Empire,  as  the  city  of  the  two  chief  Apostles,  of  the  Cathedra 
Petri,  as  the  only  apostolic  community  of  the  West,  that  which 
had  done  more  for  the  whole  Church  than  any  other,  Rome 
even  in  the  East  enjoyed  a  unique  prestige. 4  -But  as  early  as 
the  fourth  century,  and  certainly  from  the  fifth  onwards,  Rome 
meant  the  Roman  Bishop,  with  whose  spiritual  dignity  were 
fused  the  memories  of  the  ancient  city  that  had  ruled  the  world. 
These  memories  overhung  the  place,  after  the  Emperor  had 
left,  and  the  most  of  them  clung  to  the  Bishop.  In  the 
momentous  Arian  conflict  the  great  Eastern  sees,  except  Alex 
andria,  became  compromised  or  dishonoured;  the  orthodox 
Orientals  sought  and  found  their  support  in  Rome. 5  The  Emperor 

1  An  energetic  protest  was  admittedly  raised,  especially  by  Leo  I.  and  his  suc 
cessors.  Leo  at  the  same  time  also  advocated  the  rights  of  the  Apostolic  Churches 
in    general    (Ep.    106).     We    cannot    here    follow   out  the  controversy,  although  it 
reflects    the    revivification    of   the  Byzantine  Church  and  State,  and  the  attitude  of 
the  Roman  Bishops,  which  was  purely  ecclesiastical,  though  it  did  rest  on  fictions : 
see  Hefele  II.,  pp.  408,  539  ff.,  549  ff.,  and  Sohm  1.  c.  I.,  pp.  377 — 440.  It  was  not 
until  the  fourth  Lateran  Synod  (Can.  5),  when  a  Latin  Patriachate  existed  at  Con 
stantinople  (1215),  that  Rome  recognised  the  28th  Canon  of  Chalcedon. 

2  Although    all    Bishops  were  held  to  be  successors  of  the  Apostles,  yet  Leo  I. 
singles  out  very  distinctly  those  who  had  inherited  the  chairs  of  the  Apostles  j  see 
his  letter  to  the  Emperor  Marcian  (Ep.   104). 

3  Not    only    Eusebius,   but    also    Theodore    of  Mopsuestia    had   read  Cyprian's 
Epistles.    At  the  Council  of  Ephesus  evidence  taken  from  him  was  read;  see  Vin 
cent,    Commonit.    42.     Of   the    Westerns,    after    Cyprian,    Ambrose  was  especially 
esteemed  in  the  East.  Augustine  also  possessed  a  certain  authority. 

4  See  Vol.  II.,  p.  149  f. 

5  On  the  authority  of  the  Roman  Bishop  in  the  fourth  century,  see  Hauck,  Der 
romische    Bischop    in    4   Jahrh.,    1881;  Rade,  Damasus,  1881;  Langen,  Gesch.  der 
romischen  Kirche,  2  Vols.,  1881,  1885;  Sohm,  1.  c.  In  what  follows  we  only  discuss 
Rome's  prestige  in  the  East.  Even  Hefele  (1.  c.  I.,  p.  8)  admits  that  the  first  eight 
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in  Constantinople  who  brought  the  great  controversy  to  an  end 
was  a  Western,  full  of  veneration  for  Rome.  The  promotion 
which  he  afterwards  assigned  to  Constantinople  was  no  equi 
valent — at  first,  at  least, — for  the  advance  in  political  power 
secured  to  Rome  by  the  Arian  controversy.  l  The  role  of 

Synods  were  not  appointed  and  convoked  by  the  Roman  Bishops.  His  arguments 
as  to  the  presidency  at  the  Synods  are,  however,  biassed  (pp.  29 — 44).  It  was  at 
Chalcedon  that  the  legates  of  the  Roman  Bishop  first  occupied  a  special  position. 
The  sixth  Canon  of  Nicsea,  when  correctly  interpreted,  gives  no  preference  to  Rome, 
but  refers  merely  to  the  fact  that  it  was  the  ecclesiastical  metropolis  for  the  Churches 
of  several  provinces.  It  is  credible  that  Julius  I.  uttered  the  principle  (Socrates 
H.  E.  II.  17):  w  $e~w  Kapot  yvoapyv  rov  ITTKTKOTTOV  'PupviG  xxvovt^siv  rxc,  exx^erioct;. 
The  peculiar  authority  of  the  Roman  Chair  showed  itself  in  the  fourth  century  in 
the  following  facts.  First,  Constantine  transferred  to  the  Roman  Bishop  the  duty 
of  presiding  over  the  commission  to  examine  the  case  of  the  Donatists.  Secondly, 
the  oppressed  adherents  of  the  Nicene  Symbol  in  the  East  turned  to  him  for 
protection  (see  even  Langen,  1.  c.  I.,  p.  425  f.).  Thirdly,  we  have  the  request  of 
the  Eusebians  that  Julius  should  decide  the  dogmatic  question;  it  is  true  that  very 
soon — when  they  foresaw  their  defeat  in  Rome — they  changed  their  tone.  They 
still  conceded  a  peculiar  dignity  to  Rome;  it  does  not  seem  to  me  possible  to 
translate  QihOTtpixv  (Sozom.  III.  8)  with  Langen  by  "ambition."  Yet  they  pointed 
out  that  Rome  had  received  its  Christianity  from  the  East,  and  that  it  was  as  little 
entitled  to  review  the  decision  of  a  dogmatic  question  given  in  the  East,  as  the 
Oriental  Bishops  would  have  been  to  take  up  the  Novatian  affair  after  Rome  had 
spoken.  (The  letter  is  to  be  reconstructed  from  Sozom.  III.  8,  and  Athanas.  apolog. 
c.  Arian.  25 — 35.)  Fourthly,  we  have  evidence  of  Rome's  position  also  in  Julius' 
epistle  to  the  Orientals  (Athanas.  1.  c.) ;  fifthly,  in  Canons  3  and  5  of  the  Synod 
of  Sardica;  and  sixthly,  in  the  request  of  the  Antiochenes,  or  Jerome,  to  Damasus, 
for  a  decision  in  the  Antiochene  schism  (Ep.  16). 

1  Damasus'  policy  did  not  at  once  succeed  in  raising  the  prestige  of  the  Roman 
Chair  in  the  East  (see  Rade,  1.  c.,  p,  137  f.),  but  the  manner  in  which  Theodosius  I. 
at  first  decided  the  Arian  controversy  there,  did.  "  Cunctos  populos.  quos  chmentice 
nostm  regit  temper  amentum^  in  tali  vohimus  religione  versari,  quam  divimtm 
Petrum  apostolum  tradidisse  Romanis  religio  risqtte  ad  nunc  ab  ipso  insinuata 
declarat"  etc.  Besides,  the  new  style  adopted  by  Damasus  in  his  letter  to  the 
Oriental  Bishops  (Theodoret  H.  E.  V.  10)  was  not  without  effect  in  the  East.  He 
calls  them  my  "sons"  instead  of  my  "brethren,"  and  he  no  longer  speaks,  like 
other  Bishops,  as  commissioned  by  the  Synod — though  the  question  at  issue  was 
a  decision  of  the  Synod — or  as  representing  the  Western  Church.  On  the  contrary, 
he  addresses  them  in  virtue  of  the  authority  of  his  "  Apostolic  Chair,"  which  he 
connects  solely  with  Peter  and  without  any  reference  to  Paul.  "The  first  rank  is 
due  to  the  Holy  Church,  in  which  the  Holy  Apostle  had  his  seat,  and  taught 
how  we  should  fitly  guide  the  helm  which  we  have  undertaken  to  control."  Rade 
has,  besides,  here  rightly  conjectured  (p.  136)  that  Jerome  had  a  share  in  this  letter, 
which  did  a  great  deal  to  raise  the  influence  of  the  Roman  Chair  in  the  East. 
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observer  and  arbiter,  which  the  Roman  Bishop  was  able  to  play 
in  the  Christological  controversies,  made  it  possible  for  him  to 
maintain  for  a  time  the  lofty  position  he  had  won.  l  (On  the 
aspirations  of  the  Alexandrian  Bishops,  Athanasius,  Peter,  etc., 
and  the  successful  opposition  to  them  by  Leo,  see  chap.  IX.) 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  even  in  the  eyes  of  the  Orientals 
there  attached  to  the  Roman  Bishop  a  special  something,  which 
was  wanting  to  all  the  rest,  a  nimbus  which  conferred  upon 
him  a  peculiar  authority. 2  Yet  this  nimbus  was  not  sufficiently 

1  From    and    after  Siricius   I.,  the  Roman  Bishops  maintained  that  it  was  their 
province  to  care  for  all  Churches  (Constant.,  p.  659.  Ep.  6,  ch.   i).  On  the  relation 
•of  Leo  I.  to  the  East,  and  to  the  fourth  Council,  see  Langen,  1.  c.  II.,  pp.  10  f.,  50  ff. 
The    phrase    "our    fatherly    solicitude"  occurs  frequently  even  in  the  letters  of  his 
predecessors    to    the  East.    The  appeal  of  Cyril  to  Coelestine  is  very  important  in 
its    bearing    on    the    dignity    of   the    Roman    Chair ;  compare  the  language  of  the 
Roman  legate  at  the  Council  of  Ephesus  (Mansi  III.,  p.   1279  sq.). 

2  In    the    work    "Der   Papst  und  das  Concil  von  Janus"  (1869),  p.  93,  we  find 
this   passage.     "In    the    writings    of   the    doctors    of  the  Greek  Church,  Eusebius, 
Athanasius,   Basil    the   Great,  the  two  Gregorys,  and  Epiphanius,  not  a  word  is  to 
be  found  of  peculiar  pregrogatives  being  assigned  to  a  Roman  Bishop.  Chryscstom, 
the  most  prolific  of  the  Greek  Fathers,  is  absolutely  silent  on  the  point,  and  so  also 
are  the  two  Cyrils.  Basil  (Opp.  ed.  Bened.  III.  301,  Ep.  239  and  214)  has  expressed 
his  contempt  for  the  writings  of  the  Popes  in  the  strongest  terms  [in  the  affairs  of 
Marcellus] :    '  these   proud  and  conceited  westerns,  who  would  only  fortify  heresy ' ; 
even  if  their  letters  descended  from  heaven,  he  would  not  accept  them."  It  is  true 
that,    seeing    the  now  wide-spread  view  of  the  apostolic  succession  of  all  Bishops, 
the    prestige    of   the    Roman    Bishop    is   hardly  perceptible  in  the  East  at  the  be 
ginning    of   the  fourth  century,  and  that  he  had  to  fight,  i.e.,  to  wrest  for  himself 
the   position    which    had    formerly   belonged  to  the  Roman  Church.  Therefore  the 
testimonies  to  a  special  dignity  being  possessed  by  the  Roman  Bishops  in  the  East 
in  the  fourth  century  are  in  fact  comparatively  scanty,  But  they  are  not  wanting — 
see,    e.g.,    Greg.    Naz.,    Carmen    de  vita  sua  T.  II.,  p.  9,  and  Chrysostom,  Ep.  ad 
Innocent    I. — and    from  A.D.    380  this  dignity  bulked  more  largely  in  the  eyes  of 
Orientals,    though    indeed,    without    receiving   a  definite  and  fixed  meaning.     Very 
characteristic    in    this    respect   are    the  Church  Histories  of  Socrates  and  Sozomen, 
who  on  this  point  are  free  from  partiality,  and  reflect  the  universal  opinion.     But 
it  does  not  occur  to  them  to  doubt  that  the  Roman  Bishop  had  a  special  authority 
and    a    unique    relation    to  the  whole  Church  (see,  e.g.,  Socrat.  II.  8,  15,  17;  Soz. 
III.  8;  also  Theodoret's  letter  to  Leo  I.).  Instructive  here  are  the  collections  of  Leo 
Allatius    and    in    the    Innsbrucker  Theol.    Ztschr.,    1877,    p.  662  f. ;  see  also  three 
treatises    by    the    Abbe  Martin :  "  Saint  Pierre,  sa  venue  et  son  martyre  a  Rome," 
in  the  Rev.  des  quest,  historiq.,  1873  (principally  from  oriental  sources) ;  "S.Pierre 
et    S.    Paul    dans  1'eglise  Nestorienne,"  Paris,  1875;  "S.  Pierre  et  le  Rationalisme 
devant  les  eglises  orientales,"  Amiens,  1876.  These  discussions,  though  in  part  un 
critical,    are   very   full  of  matter.  Matt.  XVI.  18,  John  XXL  18,  were  undoubtedly 
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bright  and  luminous  to  bestow  upon  its  possessor  an  unimpeach 
able  authority;  it  was  rather  so  nebulous  that  it  was  possible 
to  disregard  it  without  running  counter  to  the  spirit  of  the 
universal  Church.  And  it  gradually  became  fainter.  The  more 
completely,  after  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  the  internal 
relations  of  West  and  East  ceased,  and  the  more  strongly  the 
distinctively  Byzantine  spirit  could  assert  itself  in  the  diminished 
Church  of  the  East,  so  the  more  rapidly  declined  the  prestige 
of  the  Roman  Bishop.  Constantinople  put  an  end  to  it  in  its 
own  midst,  when  the  Roman  Bishop  set  up  claims  which  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries  had  been  palliated  by  actual  circum 
stances  and  the  necessities  of  the  time,  but  which  500  years 
afterwards  could  not  fail  to  be  felt  as  the  intrusion  of  an  alien 
spirit.  !  Yet,  in  spite  of  this,  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  the  Church 
still  held  its  ground  for  a  long  time.  After  Synods  ceased  to 
be  held,  the  influence  of  the  great  Patriarchates  throughout  the 
whole  Church  in  the  East  increased "— though,  indeed,  the 
orthodox  Patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem,  had 
lost  their  real  importance ;  and  theoretically  the  dignity  of  the 

never  referred  in  the  East  to  the  primacy  of  Rome  (see  Janus,  p.  97).  Still  in  any 
case  it  is  saying  too  little — even  for  the  period  about  the  year  A.D.  380 — to 
remark  as  Rade  does  (1.  c.,  p.  137).  To  the  Orientals  the  Bishop  of  Rome  was  like 
the  rest,  only,  thanks  to  his  situation,  the  natural  representative  of  the  Churches  of 
the  western  half  of  the  Empire,  acting,  as  it  were,  as  correspondent  in  the  name 
of  the  Christians  of  the  West. 

1  The    prestige   of   the    Roman  Bishop  in  the  East  was  accordingly  on  the  in 
crease    from    the    beginning    of   the  fourth  till  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  re 
mained   at    its    height    till    about    the  time  of  Justinian,  when,  however,  it  lost  its 
practical  importance,  and  then,  apart  from  the  events  about  A.D.  680  and  the  next 
decades,    slowly    declined,    yet  without  ever  being  wholly  destroyed.     The  Roman 
Chair    was    now    held    to    be    schismatic;  if  not  that,  it  would  still  have  been  the 
first.     Undoubtedly    there    was    a   strong  inclination  in  later  times  to  oppose  it  by 
advancing  the  see  of  Jerusalem,  the  seat  of  James,  but  it  was  not  possible  to  gain 
any    confidence    in   the  claim  of  the  latter  to  the  first  place.     See  on  the  criticism 
of   the    papacy    by  the  Greeks,  Pichler,  Gesch.  der  kirchl.  Trennung  zwischen  Or. 
u.    Occ.,  1864;  Hergenrother,  Photius,  3  Vols.   1867  ff  ;  Gass,  Symbolik,  p.  216  ff.; 
Kattenbusch,  1.  c.,  pp.  79 — 124.    It  was  a  settled  doctrine  of  the  Church  in  the  East, 
that  the  Church  has  no  visible  head. 

2  The  terms  TvpctvviQ  and  Swatrretx  are  first  used,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  reference 
to  Antioch,  /.*.,  against  Paul  of  Samos.  (Eus.  H.  E.  VII.  30),  after  Origen  had  already 
complained   of  the  ambition  of  the  Great  Bishops.     Socrates  has  expressed  himself 
very  frankly  about  this  matter. 
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Roman  Bishop  as  primus  inter  pares,  though  not  unassailed, 
was  embraced  in  that  of  the  great  Eastern  sees.  But  it  was 
never  made  clear  how  far  the  Patriarchs  in  their  collective  cap 
acity  really  constituted  an  authority  in  dogma :  there  is  not 
even  an  explicit  statement  that  they  did  form  such  an  authority. 
There  was  an  uncertainty  of  opinion  as  to  their  position  along 
side  of  and  in  the  (Ecumenical  Synods.  1  Here  also  there  was 
an  absence  of  fixed  definitions.  The  Church  as  it  is,  with  its 
graduated  orders,  crowned  by  the  Patriarchs,  constituted  the 
tradition  and  the  authority.  But  the  authority  of  no  factor  in 
this  system  possessed,  when  isolated,  any  significance  whatever. 
It  might  not  assert  itself  at  the  expense  of  the  rest.  Its  dignity 
was  founded  on  its  being  a  part  of  antiquity. 

As  to  II.  This  at  once  involves  the  answer  to  the  second 
question  (see  p.  214).  The  assumption  that  the  Councils  were 
inspired  did  not  imply  any  power  on  their  part  to  deliver  new 
revelations  to  the  Church.  On  the  contrary,  they  proved  their 
peculiar  possession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  their  unfailing  testi 
mony  to  the  ancient  doctrinal  tradition. 2  But  in  that  case  the 
new  formulas  created  by  the  Councils  could  not  but  cause 

1  The  importance  of  the  four  Patriarchs — of  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Antioch, 
and  Jerusalem — was  celebrated  here  and  there  in  lofty  expressions;  it  was  especially 
prominent  in  the  later  Symbols,  so-called,  of  the  Greek  Church  (see  Gass,  1.  c., 
p.  222  f.).  Their  presence  or  that  of  their  representative  was  even  held  to  be 
absolutely  necessary  at  an  OZcumenical  Synod;  but  not  only  was  the  extent  of  their 
authority  never  defined,  but  the  essential  equality  of  all  Bishops  was  steadily  main 
tained  in  the  East ;  and  the  latest  development  of  the  Greek  Church,  /.*>.,  its  dis 
ruption  into  perfectly  independent  National  Churches,  has  thrown  overboard  the 
whole  '•Constitution  of  the  Patriarchate',  which  in  all  ages  was  more  a  matter  of 
assertion  than  reality.  The  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  undoubtedly,  nearly  succeeded 
in  becoming  in  the  fifth  century  supreme  Bishop  of  the  East,  but  Leo  and  Pul- 
cheria  overthrew  him.  Kattenbusch  (1.  c.  p.  357  ff.)  furnishes  further  details  as 
to  the  "five  Patriarchs  as  symbolical  figures."  Has  the  Patriarchate  of  Rome  come 
to  an  end  in  the  view  of  the  Greek  Church?  In  the  abstract,  no;  in  the  concrete, 
yes. 

"  See  above,  p.  215  f.  Augustine  gives  utterance  to  a  very  remarkable  statement 
in  De  bapt.  c.  Donat.  II.,  4,  5:  "Quomodo  potuit  ista  res  (the  baptism  by  heretics) 
tantis  altercationum  nebulis  involuta,  ad  plenarii  concilii  luculentam  illustrationem 
confirmationemque  perduci,  nisi  primo  diutius  per  orbis  terrarum  regiones  multis 
hinc  atque  hinc  disputationibus  et  collationibus  episcoporum  pertractata  constaretr" 
Accordingly,  only  a  matter  which  had  already  become  ripe  for  decision  through, 
frequent  deliberations  could  be  submitted  to  and  decided  by  a  Council. 
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offence.  How  far  they  did  is  shown  by  the  history  of  the  dog 
matic  controversies.  Above  all,  the  unbiblical  catch-word  'con- 
substantial'  ('OftoovvtOf),  for  a  time  directly  rejected  by  the 
Church,  only  won  acceptance  under  great  difficulties,  even 
among  those  who  had  little  or  no  objection  to  the  cause  it 
represented.  These  formulas  had  to  be  proved  in  some  way  or 
other  to  have  been  anciently  held.  For  'Oftcovtriog  it  was  of  the 
highest  importance  that  a  Council  had  made  it  an  accomplished 
fact.  As  the  word  gradually  made  good  its  ground,  the  Coun 
cil  lay  far  enough  in  the  past  to  be  itself  regarded  as  belong 
ing  to  antiquity.  The  evidence  was  got  by  reasoning  in  a 
circle;  the  authority  of  the  Council  supported  the  word  which 
was  anything  but  old,  but  the  authority  of  any  Council  was 
dependent  on  its  rejection  of  all  innovations.  Numerous  pas 
sages  in  the  Fathers  furnished  material  in  confirmation  of  the 

o 

later  formulas  — which  were  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  bluntly 
deduced  from  unwritten  tradition  (ir&pa$owg  &ypx(pog)]  but  a 
strong  preference  was  shown  for  understanding  them  as  a  repe 
tition  of  the  Nicene  Symbol,  the  explication  being  disregarded, 
just  as  Irenaeus  in  his  time  had  passed  off  the  Symbol  unfolded 
in  an  antignostic  sense,  the  regula  fidei,  for  the  Symbol  itself, 
i.e.,  for  the  ancient  repository  of  the  truth.  In  spite  of  all  novel 
ties,  it  was  thus  contended  that  novelties  were  not  forthcoming 
in  the  Church.  Nay,  even  the  power  of  the  Councils  to  unfold 
doctrines  authoritatively  was  not  plainly  asserted  in  the  East; 
on  the  other  hand,  a  Western,  Vincentius  of  Lerinum,  did 
maintain  it,  and  essayed  to  furnish  a  theory  on  the  subject. 
After  the  uncertainties  of  the  Greeks  over  the  conception  of 
tradition,  we  really  breathe  freely  when  we  study  the  attempt 
of  this  man  to  introduce  light  and  certainty  into  the  question. 
However,  even  in  the  East,  the  younger  generation  now  and 
then  gave  the  older  Fathers  the  benefit  of  looking  at  their 
words  as  having  been  uttered  at  a  time  when  dogma  was 
not  yet  explained,  or  sharply  formulated.  Strictly  speaking, 
this  expedient  was  not  tenable  on  Greek  ground.  Only  a 
very  sparing  use  therefore  was  made  of  it  there,  *  while  the 

1     The    more    common    way    of   putting   it    in    the    East    was  that  the  writer  in 
question    had    failed    in    the    necessary    "Akribeia"  (exactness),  i.e^  he  could,  and 
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Catholic  West  employs  it  to  a  great  extent  up  to  the  present 
day. 1 

The  conception  of  tradition  is  accordingly  quite  obscure. 
The  hierarchical  element  does  not  in  theory  play  the  leading 

should,  have  done  it  better  (see,  above  all,  the  views  of  Photius).  But  it  was 
rarely  admitted  that  the  Church  at  the  time  referred  to  did  not  yet  possess  complete 
akribeia  in  dogma.  But  we  have  further  to  notice  here  that  a  distinction  was 
still  drawn  both  in  East  and  West  between  questions  of  faith,  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  term,  and  theological  doctrines,  and  that  unity  in  the  former  was  alone 
demanded.  But  as  this  distinction  was  in  itself  obscure,  since  in  fact  questions  of 
faith  had  been  transformed  into  theological  and  scientific  ones,  so  in  the  East  it  became 
more  and  more  restricted,  though  it  was  never  wholly  effaced.  Augustine,  besides, 
still  laid  great  stress  on  this  distinction,  and  accepted  a  whole  group  of  theolo 
gical  doctrines  in  which  differences  did  not  endanger  unity  5  the  passages  are  given 
in  Renter,  Ztschr.  f.  K.-Gesch.  V.,  p.  363  ff.  But  if  "faith"  is  itself  a  doctrine, 
where  does  it  cease  and  the  doctrine  begin?  Besides  the  excuse  of  want  of  ac 
curacy,  which,  indeed,  involves  censure,  that  of  xTr^ovcrrspov  yeypatysvai  was  asserted. 
It  involved  no  fault.  Thus  Athanasius  writes  (De  Synod.  45)  of  the  Fathers  who 
in  A.D.  268  rejected  the  term  'Opoovvios  at  Antioch  :  Kept  T%<;  rov  vlov  QSOT^TOQ 
KTrhovtrrepov  ypzQovTSS  ol  nacrsysvovTO  Tfp?  rv\c,  rov  opova-iov  KKpifisixs.  Precisely 
in  the  same  way  the  Homoiousians  at  Nice  excused  the  Nicene  Fathers.  Unique, 
so  far  as  I  know,  is  the  statement  of  Gregory  of  Naz.  (Orat.  31.28),  which  is  only 
explicable  from  the  still  wholly  confused  state  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  his 
time.  "  As  the  O.  T.  declared  the  Father  clearly,  but  the  Son  more  vaguely,  so  the 
N.  T.  has  revealed  the  Son,  but  only  suggested  the  divinity  of  the  Spirit"  [compare 
the  contentions  of  the  Montanists].  "Now,  however,  the  Spirit  reigns  among  us,  and 
makes  himself  more  clearly  known  to  us;  for  it  was  not  advisable  to  proclaim  the 
divinity  of  the  Son,  so  long  as  that  of  the  Father  was  not  recognised,  or  to  impose 
upon  the  former — if  we  may  use  such  a  bold  expression — that  of  the  Spirit,  while 
it  (viz.,  the  divinity  of  the  Son)  was  not  accepted."  We  may  in  this  passage  study 
the  distinction  between  Gregory  the  theologian  and  Athanasius. 

1  So,  above  all,  Augustine,  who  excused  Cyprian  in  this  way,  and  further,  set 
up  the  gene:al  rule  that  as  long  as  no  unequivocal  decisions  had  been  given  in  a 
question,  the  bond  of  unity  was  to  be  maintained  among  the  dissentient  Bishops 
(De  bapt.  c.  Donat.  II.  4,  5).  Augustine  thus  admitted  that  ecclesiastical  tradition 
did  not  at  every  moment  solve  all  questions  pending  in  the  Church.  The  Donatist 
and  Pelagian  controversy  roused  Western  theologians  to  reflect  on  tradition.  One 
fruit  of  this  reflection  was  the  Commonitorium  of  Vincentius  of  Lerinum,  unique, 
because  it  deals  professedly  with  the  question  of  tradition.  The  arguments  are 
decisive  of  Western  views,  but  the  book  did  not  extend  its  influence  into  the  East ; 
there  the  ideas  about  tradition  remained  characteristically  indefinite.  A  short  analy 
sis  of  the  Commonitorium  is  necessary.  Let  it  be  noticed  that  it  is  ultimately 
aimed  at  Augustine's  doctrine  of  grace  and  predestination,  but  that  a  large  part 
of  the  rules  are  taken  from  that  theologian. 

After  a  preface,  in  which  Vincentius  remarks  that  he  is  only  sketching  out  what 
he  had  received  from  the  past,  he  sets  side  by  side  the  two  foundations  of  the 
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part  in  it.  The  apostolical  succession  has  in  theory  had  no  such 
thorough-going  importance  even  in  the  West  for  the  proof  of 
tradition  as  one  would  expect.  After  the  time  of  the  Councils 
the  authority  of  the  Bishops  as  bearers  of  tradition  was  wholly 

faith,  the  divine  law  (Holy  Scripture)  and  the  tradition  of  the  Catholic  Church  (i). 
The  former  is  sufficient  by  itself,  but  it  requires  the  latter  for  its  correct  explana 
tion  (2).  The  latter  embraces  what  had  been  believed  everywhere,  at  all  times,  and 
by  all—  or,  at  least,  by  almost  all  priests  and  doctors  (3).  Accordingly,  the  following 
criteria  were  to  be  applied:  (a)  When  a  section  of  the  Church  renounced  the 
communion  of  the  Catholic  faith,  the  Christian  followed  the  great  communion; 
(b)  when  a  heresy  threatened  danger  to  the  whole  Church,  he  held  by  antiquity, 
"which,  certainly,  could  not  now  be  seduced";  (c)  when  he  came  upon  heresy  in 
antiquity  itself,  in  a  few  men,  or  in  a  city  or  province,  he  followed  the  decision 
of  a  General  Council;  (d)  if  no  such  Council  had  spoken,  he  examined  and  compared 
the  orthodox  doctors  and  retained  what — not  two,  or  three — but  all,  had  alike 
taught  clearly,  frequently,  and  persistently,  in  one  and  the  same  sense  (4).  These 
rules  are  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  dangers,  which  had  threatened  the  Church 
from  Dorratism,  Arianism,  and  the  Anabaptists  (5 — lo).  At  this  point,  however, 
it  is  conceded  that  orthodox  teachers  might  have  and  had  fallen  into  error  on 
one  point;  nevertheless  they  were  blessed,  but  hell  received  the  Epigoni,  who,  in 
order  to  start  a  heresy,  took  hold  of  the  writings  of  one  or  other  of  the  ancients 
(as  the  Donatists  did  of  Cyprian's)  which  were  composed  in  obscure  language, 
and  which,  owing  to  the  obscurity  prevailing  in  them,  seemed  to  coincide  with 
their  teaching,  so  that  the  views  brought  forward  by  these  heretics  bore  not  to 
have  been  maintained  for  the  first  time  and  exclusively  by  them.  Such  people 
were  like  Ham  in  uncovering  the  shame  of  their  father  (il).  After  this  excursus 
the  author  adduces  proofs  from  Paul's  Epistles,  that  changes  in  the  creed,  in  short, 
any  kind  of  innovation,  constituted  the  worst  evil  (12 — 14).  In  order  to  prove  and 
tempt  his  own,  God  had  permitted  teachers  belonging  to  the  Church,  and  there 
fore  not  foisted  in  from  without,  to  essay  the  setting  up  of  new  tenets  in  the 
Church;  examples  are  taken  from  Nestorius,  Photinus,  and  Apollinaris;  their  heresy 
is  described,  and  contrasted  with  the  true  faith  (15 — 22).  But  the  greatest  tempt 
ation  of  the  Church  was  due  to  the  innovations  of  Origen,  who  was  so  famous 
(23),  and  of  the  no  less  distinguished  Tertullian  (24).  Here  follows  a  detailed 
practical  application;  those  who  have  been  seduced  by  the  great  heretics  should 
unlearn  to  their  salvation,  what  they  have  learned  to  their  destruction;  they  must 
apprehend  as  much  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  as  can  be  grasped  by  the 
mind,  and  believe  what  they  cannot  understand;  all  novelty  is  wickedness  and 
folly;  in  making  innovations  ignorance  cloaks  itself  under  the  'scientific  spirit', 
imbecility  under  'enlightenment',  darkness  under  'light'.  The  pure  science  of  the 
worship  of  God  is  only  given  in  the  Catholic,  ancient,  and  harmonious  tradition 
(25 — 27).  Antiquity  is  really  the  thorough-going  criterion  of  the  truth. 

This  is  followed  by  the  second  part,  which  contains  the  most  original  matter. 
It  opens  with  the  question  whether  there  is  any  progress  in  the  Church  of  Christ 
in  religion.  This  is  answered  in  the  affirmative;  the  progress  is  'very  great'; 
but  it  consists  in  deepening,  not  in  altering.  It  is  organic  growth  of  knowledge 
both  on  the  part  of  individuals  and  the  Church  (28).  In  order  to  illustrate  this, 
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spent  on  that  proof.  Yet  even  that  is  perhaps  saying  too  much. 
Everything  was  really  obscure.  So  far,  however,  as  the  Greek 
Church  has  not  changed  since  John  of  Damascus,  the  Greek  has  at 
present  a  perfectly  definite  sense  of  the  foundation  of  religion. 

use  is  made  figuratively  of  the  growth  of  the  child  and  plants;  religion  is  fortified 
with  years,  expanded  with  time,  and  developed  more  subtly  with  age ;  yet  every 
thing  remains  really  what  it  was,  no  innovation  takes  place,  for  a  single  novelty 
would  destroy  everything  (29 — 31).  The  Church  is  intent  only  on  clearness,  light, 
a  more  subtle  differentiation  and  invigoration  of  doctrine.  What  then  did  it  ever 
seek  to  attain  by  the  decrees  of  Councils,  except  that  simple  belief  should  become 
more  definite,  supine  preaching  be  rendered  more  urgent,  and  that  a  wholly  in 
dolent  conduct  of  affairs  should  give  place  to  a  correspondingly  anxious  perform 
ance  of  duty  ?  "  Hoc  inquam  semper  neque  quidquam  prceterea,  hsereticorum  novitati  - 
bus  excitata  [that  then  is  admitted],  conciliorum  suorum  decretis  catholica  perfecit 
ecclesia,  nisi  ut  quod  prius  a  majoribus  sola  tradiiione  susceperat,  hoc  deinde  pos- 
teris  etiam  per  scripturse  chirographum  consignaret,  magnam  rerum  summam  paucis 
litteris  comprehendendo  et  plerumque  proffer  intelligently  lucem  non  novum  fidei 
sensuni  novce  appellationis  proprietate  signando  "  (32).  As  compared  with  this  ad 
mission,  the  author  attacks  all  the  more  vigorously  the  'wicked  verbal  innovations' 
practised  by  all  heretics  (33,  34).  But  it  was  still  more  necessary  to  be  on  one's 
guard  when  heretics  appealed  to  Scripture — as  e.g.,  the  Arians  did  to  predicates 
taken  from  the  Bible  against  the  term  c  O/toovtriot; — for  they  were  the  real  wolves 
in  sheeps'  clothing,  sons  of  the  devil,  for  the  devil  also  quoted  the  Bible  (35 — 37). 
All  that  was  necessary  to  meet  their  exposition  and  obtain  the  correct  sense,  was 
simply  to  apply  the  criteria  given  in  ch.  4.  (38).  The  last  of  these  was  the  search 
for  the  concordant  views  of  many  and  great  teachers,  when  a  Council  had  not 
yet  decided  the  question  concerned.  Then  follows  a  particular  instruction  which 
betrays  very  clearly  the  uncertainty  of  that  citerion.  It  was  to  be  applied,  not  to 
every  unimportant  question,  but  only,  at  least  for  the  most  part  only,  in  the  case 
of  the  rule  of  faith;  it  was,  further,  only  to  be  used  when  heresies  had  just  arisen, 
"before  they  had  time  to  falsify  the  standards  of  the  ancient  creed,  before  they 
could  by  a  wider  diffusion  of  the  poison  adulterate  the  writings  of  the  forefathers. 
Heresies  already  circulated  and  deeply  rooted  were  not  to  be  attacked  in  this 
way,  because  in  the  long  lapse  of  time  they  had  had  sufficient  opportunity  to  pur 
loin  the  truth"  ( !  ! ).  Christians  must  try  to  refute  these  ancient  heresies  by  the 
authority  of  Scripture  alone — accordingly  the  principle  of  tradition  is  declared  in 
solvent;  or  they  must  simply  be  avoided  as  having  been  already  condemned.  But 
even  the  principle  of  the  consensus  of  the  teachers  is  to  be  used  with  the  greatest 
caution;  it  is  strictly  guarded;  it  is  only  of  weight  when,  as  it  were,  a  whole 
Council  of  doctors  can  be  cited  (39).  But  in  that  case  no  one  is  entitled  to  dis 
regard  it,  for  the  ancient  doctors  are  the  'prophets  and  teachers'  ranked  by  Paul 
next  to  the  Apostles,  and  described  by  him  as  presented  to  the  Church  by  God. 
He  who  despises  them  despises  God.  We  must  cling  to  the  agreement  of  the  holy 
Churches,  which  are  holy  because  they  continue  in  the  communion  of  the  faith  (40). 
In  the  so-called  second  Commonitorium  (ch.  41 — 43)  there  is  first  a  recapitulation 
in  which  the  sufficiency  of  Scripture  as  source  of  truth  is  once  more  emphasised. 
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Besides  Holy  Scripture,  tradition  is  the  source  of  knowledge  of, 
the  authority  for,  the  truth;  and  tradition  is  the  Church  itself, 
not,  as  in  the  West,  governed  by  Rome,  as  a  sovereign,  living 
power,  but  in  its  immovable,  thousand-year-old  doctrines  and 
orders.  Even  Scripture  is  to  be  explained  by  the  tradition 
which  transmits  it,  although  Scripture  is  itself  to  some  extent 
the  capitt  et  origo  traditionis.  But  tradition  still  really  presents 
itself  in  two  forms  as  it  did  among  the  earliest  Alexandrians : 
there  is  a  perfectly  official  form — now  that  of  the  Councils, 
and  one  more  profound  and  indefinite  —  corresponding  to  the 
*  scientific  tradition '  (7r<zpd$o<rt<;  yvooTTizy)  of  the  ancient  Alex 
andrians. 

3.      The  Church.  l 

Cyril  of  Jerusalem  in  his  Catechisms  portrays  the  Church 
to  his  disciples  as  a  spiritual  communion.  But  in  explaining  the 
predicate  ' catholic'2  he  completely  identifies  this  spiritual  com 
munion  with  the  empirical  Church.  It  is  called  'EjcjcAjjs-/tf,  be 
cause  it  summons  all  men  together,  and  unites  them  with  one 
another.  This  it  does  at  God's  command;  for  after  God  had 
rejected  the  first  community  as  the  '  synagogue  of  the  wicked ', 

It  is  then  shown  that,  at  the  Council  of  Ephesus  held  three  years  before,  no 
novelty  was  proposed,  but  decisions  were  based  on  the  sayings  of  the  Fathers. 
The  Fathers  are  named  singly  whose  works  were  publicly  read  there  (42).  Vin- 
centius  therefore  considered  that  the  authority  of  the  Council  consisted  wholly  in 
its  strict  adherence  to  the  testimony  of  tradition.  In  the  last  chapter  statements 
follow  to  the  same  effect  by  the  two  last  Roman  Bishops.  The  authority  of  the 
Roman  Chair  is  appended  'that  nothing  may  seem  wanting  to  completeness'. 
Perhaps  the  most  notable  feature  in  the  whole  of  Vincentius'  exposition  is  that 
the  Bishops  as  such — apart  from  the  Council — play  absolutely  no  part,  and  that, 
in  particular,  no  reference  is  made  to  their  Apostolic  succession  as  sharing  in  the 
proof  of  doctrine.  The  ancient  "teachers"  are  the  court  of  appeal.  We  see  'that 
Cyprian's  influence  was  not  so  far-reaching,  even  in  the  West,  as  one  should  have 
supposed.  The  proof  of  tradition  was  not  really  based  on  the  hierarchy. 

1  Compare  the  statements  of  Kattenbusch,  1.  c.,  p.  330  ff.  The  East  never  arrived 
at  a  definite  theory  of  the  nature  and  features  of  the  Church. 

2  On    this    attribute    see    Vol.    II.,    p,    75,    n.   I.  From  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century    the   clause  "  xxt   [ei$]  piocv  uytav  xafloA/xijv  lxxA»jo-/#v"  must  have  stood  in 
the   Symbols  of  by  far  the  most  of  the  provincial  Churches  in  the  East.     The  ei$ 
is  to  be  referred  also  to  the  Church. 
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because  they  had  crucified  the  Saviour,  he  built  out  of  the  heathen 
a  second  Church,  on  which  his  favour  rests ;  that  is  the  Church 
of  the  living  God,  pillar  and  foundation  of  the  truth.  To 
it  alone  belong  the  predicates  one,  holy,  and  catholic;  the 
communities  of  the  Marcionites,  Manichaeans,  and  other  heretics 
are  societies  of  godlessness.  The  Church,  which  was  formerly 
barren,  is  the  mother  of  us  all;  she  is  the  Bride  of  Christ.  In 
this  second  Church  God  has  appointed  Apostles,  Prophets,  and 
teachers,  and  miraculous  gifts  of  every  kind ;  he  has  adorned 
it  with  all  virtues,  proved  it  to  be  unconquerable  in  persecution, 
and  made  it  an  object  of  veneration  even  to  kings,  since  its 
boundaries  are  wider  than  those  of  any  secular  kingdom.  It  is 
called  Catholic  because  it  extends  over  the  whole  globe,  teaches 
all  necessary  dogmas  to  men  universally  and  unceasingly,  com 
prehends  and  leads  to  the  true  worship  of  God  all  men  with 
out  respect  of  class,  is  able  to  cure  all  sins  in  soul  and  body, 
and  possesses  in  its  midst  all  virtues  and  all  conceivable  gifts 
of  grace.  ' 

These  utterances  of  Cyril  concerning  the  Church  contain  the 
quintessence  of  all  that  has  ever  been  said  of  it  by  the  Greeks. 2 
They  have  adorned  it  with  all  conceivable  attributes,  applying 
to  it  all  the  O.  T.  passages  descriptive  of  the  people  of  Israel. a 
They  glorified  it  as  the  communion  of  faith  and  virtue,  and  as 
a  rule  clung  to  this  description  of  it  in  their  catechetical  and 

i    Cyril,  Cat.  XVIIL,  ch.  22—27. 

"  For  Western  doctrines  of  the  Church  see  the  next  book.  But  they  are  not  so 
different  in  theory  from  those  of  the  East  as  some  suppose. 

3  The  Greeks  spoke  not  infrequently  of  the  "state"  or  "city"  of  God;  Origen 
had  already  used  the  term,  and  it  is  common  in  Eusebius.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
fine  combination  "Christ  and  the  Church  (as  bride)"  or  "the  Church  as  the  body 
of  Christ",  which  had  been  at  a  very  early  date  reduced  to  the  level  of  ahomilet- 
ical  or  rhetorical  view,  was  either  thrust  into  the  background,  or  superseded  by 
the  phrase  "Christ  and  the  individual  soul."  At  a  later  date,  the  proposition,  that 
Christ  is  the  head  of  the  Church,  was  often  asserted  against  the  Latins;  but  it 
was  not  very  effective;  for,  seeing  that  the  Greeks  granted  that  the  Church  was  a 
visible  body  in  the  common  sense  of  the  term,  their  thesis  that  this  visible  Church 
had  none  but  an  invisible  head  was  beset  with  difficulties.  Besides,  Origen  had  been 
attacked  as  early  as  about  A.D.  300,  because  he  had  explained  Adam  and  Eve  as 
referring  to  Christ  and  the  Church  (Socrates  H.  E.  III.  7),  though  this  allegory 
was  supported  by  a  very  ancient  tradition.  Tychonius  repeated  it. 
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homiletical  teaching.  l  Indeed,  their  position  was  here  so  far 
archaic,  that  they  either  did  not  mention  the  organisation  of 
the  Church  at  all,  or — what  was  even  more  significant  — they 
named  in  this  connection  the  Apostles,  Prophets,  teachers  and 
the  rest,  in  brief,  the  possessors  and  gifts  of  the  Spirit  (see 
above  in  Cyril).  We  find  the  same  teaching  even  in  John  ot 
Damascus,  who  in  his  great  work  on  dogma  has  given  no 
place  at  all  to  the  Church,  °  and  in  the  later  so-called  Symbols 
of  the  Greek  Church. 3  The  difficult  question,  which  Origen 
first  discussed,  and  which  Augustine  considered  so  thoroughly 
in  his  fight  with  Donatism — the  question  about  the  Church  as 
corpus  verum  (the  true  body)  and  corpus  permixtum  (the  mixed 
body) — was  hardly  touched  on  in  the  East. 4  When  we  read 
Greek  statements  as  to  the  Church — statements,  besides,  which 
are  altogether  few  in  number — we  not  infrequently  believe  that 
we  are  living  in  the  second  century,  nay,  before  the  Gnostic 
controversy.  We  must  not  perceive  in  this  attitude  of  the  Greek 
Fathers  any  sign  of  exceptional  maturity.  It  was  prescribed  to 
them,  on  the  one  hand,  by  natural  theology,  on  the  other,  by 
the  narrowness  of  their  view  of  the  task  of  the  Church.  Re 
demption  through  Christ  applied  in  intention  to  the  whole 
human  race,  which  meanwhile  was  always  simply  conceived  as 
the  sum  of  all  individuals.  In  its  result,  it  was  limited  by  the 
liberty  of  man  to  resist  salvation  through  sin.  The  Church  was 
really,  therefore,  nothing  but  the  sum  of  all  individual  believers 
in  heaven  and  upon  earth.  The  view  that  the  Church  was  the 
mother  of  believers,  a  divine  creation,  the  body  of  Christ,  was 
not  properly  carried  out  in  dogma.  Even  the  thought  that 
Christ  had  so  assumed  human  nature  that  all  it  experienced  in 
him  benefited  mankind,  was  only  applied  —not  to  the  Church — 

1  There    are  very  numerous  instances  of  this,  and  most  of  all  in  the  influential 
Chrysostom.    Epiphanius'    contention  in  the  Expos,  fid.  cathol.,  ch.  3  is  worthy  of 
notice:    CO    Osbi;.,    6    e?r<    TTSIVTWV,    *j/!z7v    ©sot;    virotf%ft    role,  sx  TJJC  ay/ag  exx^a-txt; 
yevvyQe'itriv.    This   Jewish    Christian    regarded  the  Church  as  Israel,  and  its  God  as 
the  God  of  Israel  5  see  what  follows. 

2  Langen,  Joh.  Damascenus,  p.   299  f. 

3  Gass,  1.  c.,  p.  205   f. 

4  It  is  treated  in  the  later  Symbols ;  see  Gass,  p.  206  f. 
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but  to  mankind  as  it  existed,  and  the  Eucharist  itself  did  not 
help  the  Church  to  a  special  place  in  dogmatics.  '  In  spite  of 
the  'belief  in  one  holy  Catholic  Church'  (TTITTSUSW  in;  pi&v 
ay'iav  K&QoXiKyv  exxXyvi&v}  the  Church  was  no  dogmatic  concep 
tion  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term.  It  did  not  form  a  link  in 
the  chain  of  the  doctrines  of  redemption.  And  that  is  not 
surprising.  Seeing  the  form  given  to  the  blessing  of  salvation, 
a  religious  conception  of  the  Church  could  not  be  obtained. 
All  was  contained  in  the  factors,  God,  mankind,  Christ,  the 
mysteries,  and  the  individual. 

But  occasion  was  given  to  draw  up  definitions  of  the  Church 
by  (i)  the  O.  T.  and  the  spurious  Jewish  Church,  (2)  heresy 
and  the  actual  organisation  of  the  Church,  (3)  the  administration 
of  the  mysteries,  (4)  and  the  fight  against  the  Roman  claims  to 
the  primacy.  As  regards  the  first  point,  all  that  was  necessary 
had  been  said  in  the  second  and  third  centuries ;  there  was  no 
thing  to  add ;  it  was  repeated  with  greater  or  less  animosity  to 
Judaism,  whose  history  appeared  sometimes  as  the  mysterious 
type  of  the  Church,  sometimes  as  its  antitype.  As  to  the  second 
and  third,  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  Church  was  the  true 
teacher  of  the  truth "  and  the  legitimate  administrator  of  the 
mysteries.  3  It  transmitted  the  (AaQyviq  (learning)  and  it  possessed 
the  mysteries.  Therefore — and  of  this  there  was  no  doubt — it 
was  essential  to  her  to  have  the  organisation,  which  was  crowned 
by  Bishops  and  Councils,  and  priests  who  should  present  the 
sacrifices  and  judge  in  God's  stead.  Bishops  and  Councils  we 
have  spoken  of  above,  the  priests  and  their  duties  will  be 
discussed  in  Chap.  X. 4  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  the  latter 

1  Cyril    of  Alexandria  frequently  connects  the  Church  with  the  incarnation  and 
the  Eucharist;  but  even  he  has  not  gone  beyond  the  homiletic  and  edifying  point 
of  view. 

2  Religious  truth,  however,  really  embraced  all  philosophy,  see  Anastasius  Sin., 
Vise    dux    (Migne,    Patrol.,  Vol.  89,  p.  76  sq.):  'O/jSo^cl/a  e<rriv  *4/g«/£iJ$  Trepi  ®eov 
xcci  xrta-sut;  vTroAy^'S  %  swotat  Kepi  irdivTcav  «Ajj0>f$,  %  $6%ot  ruv  tivruv  xaQ&Trep  ei/riv. 

3  Damalas    has    given  a  very  pregnant  summary  of  the  old  Patristic  conception 
'H  bpboSotyt;  TT/W/c  (l&77)  P-  3 :  ^   $e  vierrtq  ot'jry  el$  ryv  (j,!otv  otyiotv  KOtQohiKyv  xxi 
XTroo-TOhixyv    £K)c*y<rttzv    £<rrt    TTSTrofQytrii;,  on  awry  e<7Tiv  6  tyopein;  rye,  Qei'a$  %apiro(; 
ryt;    ev$eixvv(j.£vyt;  el<;  $vo  rivx,  Trparov  art  awry  £<rriv  6  xhx.v^OKrTOC,  3i$a<7xaho<;  TY,C, 
Xpurriizvixvis  cihyQsiat;  xoct  Ssvrepov  6  yvyriot;  ruv  (jtvffTijpfav 

4  See  Kattenbusch,  1.  c.,  pp.  346  ff.,  357  ff.,  393  ff. 
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is  brought  more  to  the  front  than  the  former.  The  Pseudo- 
areopagite  was  not  the  first  to  make  his  view  of  the  Church 
depend  essentially  on  the  mysteries,  and  to  regard  the  hierarchy 
primarily  as  performers  of  the  sacred  rites ;  he  only  completed 
what  Ignatius,  Clement,  the  first  draft  of  the  Apostolic  Consti 
tutions,  Chrysostom  de  sacerdotio,  l  and  many  others  had  developed 
before  or  contemporaneously  with  him.  The  Church  had  been 
entrusted  to  the  Bishops,  because  they  constituted  the  living 
representation  of  God  on  earth,  the  vicars  of  Christ,  participators 
in  the  activity  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  therefore  the  source  of 
all  sacraments.  They  were  much  less  thought  of  as  successors 
of  the  Apostles;  the  Church  was  the  legacy  not  of  the  Apostles, 
but  of  Christ,  and  the  dwelling  place  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  2 

In  the  polemic  against  the  Roman  claims  to  supremacy,  the 
view  was  strongly  emphasised  that  Christ  is  the  foundation  and 
sole  head  of  the  Church,  and  this  principle  was  opposed  even 
to  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  Apostles  in  general  and  Peter 
in  particular. 

"  He  who  secedes  from  the  Church,  withdraws  himself  at  the 
same  time  from  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  find  a  wise  man  among  the  heretics";3  but  on  what 

1  See  Vol.  III.  4 — 6,  VI.  4;  also  the  Homily  on  the  day  of  his  ordination  as 
priest,  Montfaucon  L,  p.  436  sq. 

*  Of  course  the  Church  was  conscious  of  being,  and  called  itself  "  apostolic." 
But  it  is  perhaps  not  a  mere  accident  that  this  predicate  is  not  so  stereotyped 
in  the  Symbols  and  other  official  manifestoes  as  the  rest — unity,  holiness  and 
catholicity.  The  otherwise  substantially  identical  expositions  by  the  Greek  Fathers 
of  the  word  "catholic"  have  been  collected  by  Soder,  Der  Begriff  der  Katholicitat 
der  Kirche  und  des  Glaubeiis  (1881),  pp.  95  ff.,  no  ff.,  113  f.,  115  f.  "Catholic" 
was  equivalent  to  orthodox  even  before  Eusebius,  as  is  shown  by  the  interpolations 
of  the  word  into  the  Martyrium  Polycarpi.  That  this  word  was  interpolated  I  have 
tried  to  prove  in  "The  Expositor,"  1885,  Dec.,  p.  410  sq.  It  may  be  in  place  here 
to  remark  generally  that  the  copyists  are  least  to  be  trusted  in  the  case  of  such 
predicates  as  were  current  at  a  later  date — e.g.,  as  regards  words  like  "bearer  of 
God"  "Homoousios ",  "Catholic"  etc.  The  Monophysites  especially  made  great 
efforts  to  introduce  their  catch-words  into  older  writers.  Even  to-day  the  Armenians 
are  not  to  be  trusted. 

3  Heretics  and  Schismatics  were  more  and  more  identified;  see  the  so-called 
6th  Canon  of  Constantinople,  A.D.  381  (it  really  dates  from  A.D.  382):  ect 

rov$    re    Trtzhoti    ry$   IxxAtyf/ag    «TOX»fpi/%^«yT«{  xxi  TOVG  perot  rotvrct  t/< 
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points  the  unity  of  the  Church  was  based  has  not  been  made 
clear.  It  first  appears  as  if  faith  and  virtue  were  sufficient,  but 
participation  in  the  mysteries  of  the  Church,  and  submission 
to  its  organisation  and  tradition  were  added  :  indeed  these  in 
practice  took  the  first  place.  Yet  the  organisation  of  the  Church 
was  not  really  carried  higher  than  the  Bishops,  in  spite  of  all 
the  empty  words  used  about  the  Patriarchs  :  the  Church  was 
orthodox  and  perfect,  because  it  offered  a  security  in  its  episcopal 
and  priestly  constitution  that  it  was  the  ancient  institution  founded 
by  Christ.  In  this  conviction  —  we  can  hardly  call  it  a  doctrine  — 
the  Church  became  more  and  more  narrow;  it  made  itself 
a  holy  piece  of  antiquity.  1 

But  after  the  close  of  the  fifth  century  it  ceased  to  be  the 
one  Church.  Tradition,  which  had  been  created  to  maintain  the 
unity  of  the  Church,  served  in  the  end  to  split  it  up,  because 
national  and  local  traditions,  views,  and  customs  had  been 
received  into  it  to  an  increasing  extent.  The  great  cleavage  into 
Catholic  and  Novatian  Catholic  was  not  yet  determined,  or 
supported  by  national  considerations.  The  division  into  Graeco- 
Roman  Catholicism  and  Germanic  Arianism  did  owe  its  dura 
tion  to  opposite  national  tendencies.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
disruption  of  the  Eastern  Church  into  the  Byzantine  (Roman) 
and  the  Oriental  (Nestorian-Syrian,  Jacobitish-Syrian,  Coptic,  and 
Armenian)  rested  entirely  on  national  antitheses,  and,  preserved 
mainly  by  the  monks  who,  in  spite  of  all  their  renunciation  of 
the  world,  have  always  adopted  a  National  Church  attitude,  has 
continued  up  to  the  present  day.  Now,  after  the  schism  had 
further  taken  place  between  the  Byzantine  (Neo-Roman)  and  the 
Roman  branches,  the  Church  was  divided  into  three  (four)  great 
territories  distinguished  by  their  nationality  :  the  Germano-Roman 


KOit     TOO?     Ty 
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1  The  question  whether  the  holiness  of  Christians  was  founded  on  being  members 
in  the  Church  —  initiation  into  it  —  or  depended  on  personal  virtue  was  not  decided 
in  the  East,  but  it  was  never  even  definitely  put.  The  cause  of  this  vagueness  existed 
ultimately  in  the  obscurity  which  prevailed  among  the  Greeks  in  reference  to  the 
relation  of  natural  theology  and  dogma  in  general;  see  on  this  the  following 
chapters. 
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West  (Rome),  the  countries  on  the  ^Ggean  sea  (Constantinople), 
and  the  East  split  into  Nestorianism  and  Monophysitism.  Each 
had  its  own  peculiar  traditions  and  authorities.  The  Orientals, 
though  rent  asunder  and  quarrelling  with  each  other,  felt  that 
they  formed  a  unity  compared  with  the  two  other  sections,  i.e., 
the  "  Romans,"  and  could,  in  reply  to  the  "  bragging  of  the 
Romans,"  point  to  a  hundred  marks  which  revealed  the  superi 
ority  of  their  Churches.  They  regarded  their  land  as  the  cradle 
of  the  human  race,  their  Church  as  the  primitive  home  of  religion ; 
and  if  Jerusalem  was  no  longer  in  their  possession,  yet  they 
still  had  the  ancient  site  of  Paradise.  1  The  Neo-Romans  boasted 
of  their  Patriarchate,  their  unchanged  faith,  and  their  nation, 
which  took  no  part  in  the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  in  which 
the  Romans  and  Barbarians  had  made  common  cause.  The 
Romans,  finally,  had  the  chiefs  of  the  Apostles,  Peter  and 
Paul,  and  the  Pope,  Peter's  successor,  with  the  secular  power 
committed  to  him  by  Christ  and  Constantine.  The  common 
foundation  of  these  Churches  was  not  solid  enough  to  resist  the 
elements  that  were  dissolving  it.  Nationality  was  stronger  than 
religion. 

Literature. — Jacobi,  Die  kirchliche  Lehre  von  der  Tradition  u. 
heil.  Schrift.,  Part  I.,  1847.  Holtzmann,  Kanon  u.  Tradition, 
1859  (does  not  discuss  to  any  extent  the  Church  in  antiquity). 
Soder,  Der  Begriff  der  Katholicitat  der  Kirche,  1881.  Seeberg, 
Studien  zur  Geschichte  des  Begriffs  der  Kirche,  1885.  Katten- 
busch,  1.  c.  There  is  much  material  in  Schwane,  also  in  the 
writings  which  passed  between  Old  Catholics  and  Roman 
Catholics  after  A.D.  1869. 

1    See,  e.g.,  Elias  of  Nisibis,  Proof  of  the  truth  of  the  faith  (Ed.  by  Horst,  1886, 
p.  112  ff.). 
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A. — Presuppositions  of  the  Doctrine  of  Redemption, 
or  Natural  Theology. 

"  Natural  Theology"  did  not  pass  through  any  very  thorough 
going  development  in  the  Greek  Church;  but  it  reveals  differ 
ences,  according  as  Aristotelianism  or  Neoplatonism  prevailed. 
By  Natural  Theology  we  are  to  understand  the  complex  of 
conceptions  that,  according  to  the  view  then  held,  formed  the 
self-evident  and  certain  contents  of  the  human  mind,  which  was 
only  held  to  be  more  or  less  darkened  (see  Chap.  II.).  These 
conceptions,  however,  arose  in  fact  historically,  and  corresponded 
to  the  degree  of  culture  at  which  the  ancient  world  had  arrived, 
especially  through  the  work  of  the  Greek  Philosophers.  We 
can  divide  them  appropriately  into  doctrines  concerning  God 
and  concerning  man.  But  changes  also  took  place  in  pro 
portion  to  the  growing  influence  exerted  on  these  conceptions 
by  the  words  of  the  Bible  literally  understood.  Nevertheless 
the  fundamental  features  remained  in  force;  yet  they  were  dis 
placed  and  confused  by  foreign  material  during  the  period 
from  Origen  to  John  of  Damascus. 


A.— PRESUPPOSITION  OF  DOCTRINE  OF  REDEMP 
TION  OR  NATURAL  THEOLOGY. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

PRESUPPOSITIONS   AND    CONCEPTIONS   REGARDING   GOD, 
THE   CREATOR,    AS   DISPENSER    OF    SALVATION. 

§   I.    The  Doctrine  of  God,    Its  Method. 

THE  main  features  of  the  doctrine  of  God  were  those  familiar 
from  the  theology  of  the  Apologists,  as  they  were  partly  fixed  and 
partly  supplemented  by  the  fight  with  Gnosticism.  Specula 
tions  on  the  Deity  as  a  Trinity  (rpixq)  modified  but  little  the 
general  doctrine  of  God  (yet  see  attempts  in  Augustine,  De 
trinitate) ;  for  the  unity,  simplicity,  indivisibility,  and  unchange- 
ableness  of  God  were  at  the  same  time  maintained  most  defin 
itely  :  in  other  words,  the  Father  alone  was  almost  always 
regarded  as  "root  of  the  Deity"  (/$/£&  rifo  QedTyrog),  where  the 
Deity,  in  its  essential  being,  was  described  in  comparison  with 
the  world.  The  ultimate  reason  of  this  was  that  theology 
counted  on  a  general  intelligence  for  its  general  doctrine 
of  God,  and  therefore  had  recourse  to  natural  religion  and 
theology,  i.  e.,  to  the  results  of  Greek  philosophy.  It  was 
indeed  admitted  by  many  Fathers  (see  esp.  Athanasius,  De 
incarn.)  that  men  could  know  the  Deity  from  creation  only 
dimly,  if  at  all;  and  that  therefore  the  manifestation  of  God  in 
Christ  alone  made  it  possible  to  recognise  the  nature  of  God 
as  the  undivided,  spiritual  and  good  Lord  of  the  World.  But, 
in  fact,  it  was  only  a  question  of  more  or  less  as  regards  the 
natural  knowledge  of  the  spiritual  and  good  God,  the  Creator. 
Other  Fathers,  especially  those  influenced  by  Aristotle,  declared 
the  knowledge  of  God  in  its  whole  extent  to  be  innate  (see 
Arnobius),  or,  a  knowledge  to  be  constantly  tested  by  the 
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observation  of  nature.  No  difference  is  here  caused  by  the  fact 
that  some  Fathers  have  described  the  existence  of  God  and  his 
distinctive  nature  as  capable  of  proof,  others,  as  incapable  ;  for 
the  latter  only  rejected  the  proof  in  so  far  as  God  could  not 
be  discovered  by  means  of  deduction  from  a  prius.  The 
psychological,  cosmological,  l  and  natural  theological  proofs  were 
not  despised  by  them  in  meeting  Atheism,  Polytheism,  Mani- 
chaeism,  etc.  We  already  find  in  Augustine  suggestions  of  an 
ontological  proof.  2  All  these  evidences  were,  indeed,  given 
subject  to  the  proviso,  that  all  knowledge  of  God  must  be 
traced  back  to  God  himself,  that  it  became  indistinct  in  pro 
portion  to  man's  alienation  from  God,  and  that  the  revelation 
of  Scripture  first  rendered  everything  clear  and  certain. 

Further,  it  was  expressly  contended  that  God,  as  the  infinite 
one,  was,  strictly  speaking,  incapable  of  being  known,  because 
his  nature  could  not  be  described  by  any  predicate.  But  this 
inscrutability,  so  far  as  represented  in  the  avowal  "  whatever 
the  creature  is,  that  God  is  not,"  was  held  —  and  with  this 
the  Neoplatonists  were  agreed  —  to  be  the  valuable  and  true 
knowledge  (Athan.  ad  monach.  2:  ''even  if  it  is  not  possible 
to  comprehend  what  God  is,  it  is  possible  to  say  what  he  is 
not:"  KOL}  si  yw  Suvarbv  xaratofiefffai  rt  fVr;  ®ed$,  #AA#  ^uvarbv 
rl  QVX  IffTiv).  3  The  revelation  through  the  Logos  only 


1  The    influence  of  Aristotle  is  first  conspicuous  in  Diodore  of  Tarsus,  who  re 
produced    independently  the  cosmological  proof  of  Aristotle  (see  Photius,  Biblioth. 
223).    From    the    sixth    century    it    is    evident    in  the  majority  of  the  Fathers,  and 
especially  John  of  Damascus.  See  De  fide  orthod.  I.  3  (12):  Everything  perceptible 
by    the    senses,   as  also  the  higher  world  of  spirits,  is  subject  to  change;  therefore 
it  must  have  had  a  beginning,  and  been  created.     There  must  accordingly  exist  a 
being  who  created  it,  and  that  is  God.  Two  other  proofs  are  found  in  John  of  Dam. 

2  Augustine's  line  of  argument  was  first  to  demonstrate  rules  of  human  thought, 
which    accordingly    transcended    it.    These  rules  —  logical  and  ethical  —  he  stated  to 
be    truths,    their  sum  being  the  truth.  This  truth  was  a  living  power,  accordingly 
it  existed.  Thus  the  way  to  the  existence  of  God  was  given  ;  see  esp.  De  lib.  arbitr.  II. 
2  —  15}  but  the  thought  is  also  suggested  elsewhere  in  his  writings,  e.g.,  the  Confessions. 

3  In  this  the  great  majority  of  the  Fathers  were  agreed.  Augustine  describes  (De 
doctr.    I.    6)  the  impossibility  of  declaring  God,  in  a  way  that  coincides  word  for 
word  with  the  tenets  of  the  Basilidians  (Hippol.,  Philos.  VII.  20).  Augustine  writes  : 
"Diximusne    aliquid    et    sonuimus  aliquid  dignum  deo?  Immo  vero  nihil  me  aliud 
quam    dicere    voluisse   sentio;  si  autem  dixi,  non  hoc  est  quod  dicere  volui.     Hoc 
unde  scio,  nisi  quia  deus  ineffabilis  est,  quod  autem  a  me  dictum  est,  si  ineffabile 
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went  beyond  this  in  that  it  established  this  knowledge  regarding 
the  infinite  Spirit  and  his  inexpressible  nature,  and  made  it 
possible  to  perceive  him  in  his  likeness.  !  The  Fathers  influenced 
by  Neoplatonism,  however,  assumed  further  that  the  contempla 
tive  ascetic,  who  was  on  the  way  to  deification,  could  gain  a 
direct  vision  of  God  in  all  his  splendour,  a  conception  which  the 
Areopagite  has  combined  with  a  scholastic  theory  of  the  know- 
ableness  of  God  by  negation,  eminence,  causality. 2 

esset,  dictum  non  esset?  Ac  per  hoc  ne  ineffabilis  quidem  dicendus  est  deus,  quia 
et  hoc  cum  dicitur,  aliquid  dicitur.  Et  fit  nescio  quae  pugna  verborum,  quoniam 
si  illud  est  ineffabile,  quod  dici  non  potest,  non  est  ineffabile,  quod  vel  ineffabile 
dici  potest."  Basilides :  "E<m  yap,  <f>*ia'(v,  IxeTvo  cv%  CCTT^UI;  ccppyrov,  %  ovo^x^eToei' 
ZcppyTOv  yovv  otiiTQ  xaAaC/zev,  SKslvo  J£  ov$%  txppyrov  xoti  yap  TO  ovd'  appyrov  OVK 
'xppvjTOv  ovofjict^sraii^  aAAa  S&TI,  tyytriv,  vTrepxvca  TTXVTO^  OVO^XTOI;  bvoiJ.ot^O(j.evov.  Men 
were  therefore  at  the  point  already  reached  by  Basilides'  followers  in  the  second 
century.  Even  Catechumens  were  taught  this;  see  Cyril,  Cat.  VI.,  ch.  2:  ov  TO  TI 
ka-Ti  ©sot;  e%yyoviJ.sQx  .  .  .  sv  ro7$  irepi  @sov  [teyxhy  yvutrii;  TO  Tyv  xyvutrixv  opohoyeiv. 
Similar  teaching  is  very  frequent  in  Plotinus.  In  the  Vita  Plot,  of  Porphyry,  ch.  23, 
the  supreme  God  is  thus  defined:  6  ®eb<;  6  pv\rs  popQijv  MTS  TIVX  l$euv  s^wv, 

VTT^p    $S    VOVV    KOtl    TrZv    TO    VOtfTOV    f$ pV(J.£VO(;. 

1  The    Dogmatics    of  John   of  Damascus  begin  with  John  I.   18,  Matt.  XI.   17, 
and  i   Cor.  II.   u. 

2  The    striking    contention  of  some  disciples  of  Lucian  (according  to  Philostor- 
gius),   and  the  most  extreme  Arians,  Eunomius  and  Aetius,  but  not  Arius  himself, 
that  men  could  know  the  nature  of  God  as  well  as  God  himself  did,  and  as  well 
as   they    knew    themselves,    is    most    closely    connected  with  their  Christology  and 
their  Aristotelianism.  When  the  orthodox  Fathers  argued  that  the  indescribable  God 
could  only  be  perceived  in  the  Logos  and  through  his  work,  and  that  God  therefore 
would    have    been  unknowable  had  not  the  Logos  been  his  image,  possessed  of  a 
like    nature,    those    Arians    had  to  meet  the  objection  by  emphasising  even  in  the 
course    of   the    christological   controversy,  the  possibility  of  knowing  God  directly. 
In    taking   up    this    position    they    had    of  course    to  leave  the  nature  of  God  out 
of   the    question,    and     to    confine    themselves    to    his  will,  as  it  had  been  clearly 
manifested    in    creation,   and  the  preaching  of  the  truth  by  the  Logos.  But  this  to 
them    was    no    limitation;    for    they  only   attached  importance  in  the  first  place  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  divine  will,  and  secondly  to  the  renewed  submission  of  men 
to    the    sovereignty    of   the  divine  will:  (not  to  participation  in  the  divine  nature, 
unless    in    so  far  as  that  was  already   involved  in  the  original  equipment  of  man; 
see    Socrates    IV.    7;    Epiph.    H.    LXXVI.    4,    and  the  counter-observations  of  the 
Cappadocians).  Their  expositions  are  exceded  by  the  Areopagite's  completely  Neo- 
platonic  theology,  from  which,  meanwhile,  Augustine  in  one  of  his  lines  of  thought 
was  not  far  removed.    The  Areopagite  already  adopted  the  position  that  ruled  for 
more    than  a  thousand  years,  in  which  the  contention  that  God — by  reason  of  his 
splendour  -  was    absolutely    unknowable,  was  balanced  by  the  mystical  assumption 
of   a  sensuous,  suprasensuous  knowableness  in  virtue  of  the  fusion  of  the  mind  of 
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§  2.     The  Doctrine  of  God's  Nature  and  Attributes. 

The  Being  of  God  was  immortal  substance  and  was  primarily 
defined — as  already  results  from  the  method  of  knowing  God — 
by  affirming  that  he  was  without  beginning  or  end,  that  he 
was  a  spirit  and  the  supreme  First  Cause,  all  which  predicates 
were  proved  in  connection  with  the  proofs  of  his  existence. 
The  deity  is  the  pneumatic  "Oi/  which,  because  it  is  not  the 
world,  is  supramundane,  simply  governing  the  world,  the  one, 
indivisible,  imperishable,  unchangeable,  supremely  good  and 
impassive  being,  to  which,  in  the  strict  sense,  a  real  existence 
alone  belongs:  the  Fathers  influenced  by  Aristotelianism 
emphasised  especially  the  spiritual  power  which  determined  its 
own  aims  and  the  causality  of  the  deity.  God  is  the  intelligible 
reality  and  infinite  reason.  So  far  as  it  is  maintained  of  this 
being  (secundum  hominem)  that  he  is  good,  the  predicate 
affirms  nothing  but  that  he  is  perfect,  i.  e.,  is  completely  self- 
sufficient  and  possesses  blessedness  in  himself  and  therefore  is 
not  envious — see  esp.  Athanasius  adv.  pagan.,  also  the 
Catechisms  of  Cyril.  But  the  goodness  of  the  Deity  was  also 
established  from  the  fact  of  the  revelation  of  God,  first  from 
creation,  and  here  meant  that  God,  since  he  is  the  gracious 
one,  willed  that  creatures  should  participate  in  his  blessedness, 
and  carried  out  his  intention  under  all  circumstances. 

Augustine  broke  through  this  natural  conception  of  the 
goodness  of  God ;  for  he  understands  by  the  Deity  as  summum 
bonum  the  power  of  love  which  takes  hold  of  man,  and  leads 
him  from  worldliness  and  selfishness  to  peace  and  felicity.  But 
even  in  Augustine  this  idea  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
natural  view. 

As  regards  the  divine  attributes,  the  Fathers  sought,  while 
speaking  of  such,  to  keep  clear  of  the  idea  of  a  plurality  in 

God  with  the  mind  of  man.  To  him  also  we  trace  back  the  theology  of  affirmation 
and  negation  (kataphatic  and  apophatic) — the  thing  had,  indeed,  been  very  long 
in  existence — /.<?.,  the  method  of  making  statements  about  God  via  eminentiiz  and 
via  negattonis ;  see  his  Letters,  the  work,  De  divinis  nominibus,  and  the  beginning 
of  the  tractate,  De  mystica  theologia.  The  importance  of  John  of  Damascus  consists 
for  posterity  in  his  having  united  the  Neoplatonic  and  Aristotelian  elements  in  his 
doctrine  of  God;  see  De  fide  orthod.  I.  i — 4. 
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God,  or  conceptions  of  anything  accidental.  It  is  only  for 
human  thought  that  the  absolute,  perfect,  homogeneous  Being 
has  attributes  assigned  to  him,  as  varied  representations  of 
him  in  relation  to  the  finite.  The  elevation  above  time  and 
space  presented  itself  as  eternity  and  omnipresence ;  the  latter 
attribute  at  the  same  time  was  the  root  of  omniscience  and 
omnipotence.  Omnipotence  was  limited  by  the  Fathers  by  two 
thoughts :  it  was  circumscribed  by  the  good  will  of  God,  and 
it  left  scope  for  human  liberty.  l  Origen's  thesis  of  the  limitation 
of  omniscience  found  no  supporters  in  later  times. 

From  the  goodness  (perfection)  of  God "  all  conceivable 
ethical  qualities  were  deduced.  But  they  did  not  obtain  their 
due  significance,  because  the  abstract  idea  that  God  was  the 
requiter,  i.  e,,  rewarded  the  good  and  punished  the  wicked, 
formed,  in  spite  of  all  Neoplatonic  philosophy,  the  foundation 
of  the  whole  conceptions  of  God,  in  so  far  as  ethics  were  taken 
into  account  at  all.  This  view,  however,  which  was  considered 
the  "natural"  one,  readily  became  indifferent  to  the  thought 
that  men  as  God's  creatures  are  dependent  on  him,  that  they 
are  meant  to  form  an  inner  unity,  and  that  their  life  is  con 
ducted  to  a  definite  goal;  in  other  words,  it  endangered 
the  religious  view  of  Christianity.  It  gave  man  complete  in 
dependence  in  presence  of  God,  and  broke  mankind  up  into  a 
group  of  disconnected  individuals.  It  descended  from  Judaism 
and  the  ancient  world — the  gods  are  just,  because  they  reward 
and  punish,  the  two  facts  being  conceived  in  coordination. 
This  view,  further,  was  entitled  to  its  place  within  the  narrow 

1  Along  with  all  fatalism  and  astrology  the  Greek  Fathers  also  unanimously 
rejected  the  idea  that  God's  prescience  acted  as  fate  and  was  the  first  cause  of 
human  actions,  or  that  prophecy  controlled  the  course  of  events.  It  was  rather 
taught  that  prescience  was  consequent  to  the  event  perceived  beforehand.  But 
Augustine  was  not  perfectly  satisfied  with  this  idea.  He  deepened  it  through  the 
thought  that  the  sum  of  all  that  happened  was  before  God  in  an  eternal  now. 

"  But  of  this  the  saying  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa  is  true  (Kept  4>v%-  K-  woto-roca" 
Oehler,  p.  92):  n/xvrbt;  xyaiQov  ITCSKSIVX  vj  6eix  (pvtrit;,  rb  $s  xyctbov  ayotQS)  <J>/Aov 
TavTWC,  Six  rovro  s/zvryv  fiheTrov&ot  xoti  £  'e%et  ^£^£l  ^oti  c  6s Aei  e%et  ov$sv  TUV  'e%u- 
Qsv  eis  exvrbv  $e%oiJ.evy.  "E|ft>  £1  ctinyc,  ovdsv,  tfrt  py  %  KKXIOC  p6vv\,  J/T/C,  xav 
7rxf>£do%ov  jj,  ev  T$  py  slvcti  rb  eivxi  'i%ti.  ov  yotp  izAAif  ric,  Itrn  KU.KIKC,  'ysveo-ti;,  ei 
(j.%  YJ  rov  'OVTOS  ffTSpyo-ft;.  To  $s  xvpfwt;  $v  ^  TOV  otyctftov  $vfft$  Iffriv  $  oiiv  ev  T<p 
OVT/  OVK  'e<mVy  sv  T£>  py  eJveci  KOMTUC,  strriv. 
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horizon  of  the  citizens  of  ancient  communities,  l  but  while  it 
could  not  be  omitted  from  Christianity,  it  required  to  be  sub 
ordinated  to  a  higher  thought.  Accordingly,  significant  ten 
dencies  to  correct  the  prevalent  system  of  thought  were  not 
wanting  on  the  part  of  the  Fathers.  Origen  had  already  tried 
to  regard  the  righteousness  of  God  as  a  form  of  his  loving 
discipline;  the  conception  that  suffering  is  always  bound  up 
with  penal  justice,  had  undoubtedly  something  to  do  with  this 
attempt.  The  continued  fight  with  dualism— Manichaeism — con 
stantly  made  it  necessary  to  demonstrate  that  power,  goodness, 
wisdom,  and  justice  were  combined  in  the  Deity.  *  But  in  al 
most  all  the  Fathers  the  attributes  of  goodness  and  justice 
stood  asunder.  We  can  see  the  reason  of  this  in  the  fact  that 
up  to  Augustine  no  serious  effort  was  made  to  understand  the 
goodness  of  God  as  moral  holiness,  and  this  failure  was  in  turn 
due  to  the  characteristic  method  of  obtaining  a  knowledge  of 
God,  the  attempt  to  rise  to  the  Deity  from  the  notion  of  the 
finite  by  means  of  sublimations.  3  The  theory  of  God  was  beset 
at  this  most  important  point  with  uncertainties,  nay,  inconsist 
encies.  He  was  at  once  the  impassive  Being  ("Oi/)  and  the 
Judge  who  requited  actions  4 — the  latter  conception,  further,  not 
only  including  the  coordination  of  goodness  and  justice,  but 
also  the  superiority  of  the  former  to  the  latter.  The  Alex 
andrians  had  grasped  at  the  expedient,  following  Philo, 5  of 
representing  God  as  absolutely  benevolent,  but  the  Logos  as  the 
Just;  this,  however,  was  to  confess  despair  of  solving  the  pro 
blem,  showing  once  more  very  clearly  that  men  could  not  think 
without  compunction  (affectiones  humance]  of  the  (penal)  justice 

1  See    Leopold    Schmidt,  Die  Ethik  der  alten  Griechen,  2  Vols.,   1882;  further, 
Ritschl  in  the  Th.  L.  Z.   1883,  Col.  6  f. 

2  These    four    attributes    Gregory    of    Nyssa    has    particularised    and    sought  to 
harmonise  in  his  great  Catechism. 

3  This  method,  however,  was  by  no  means  despised  by  Augustine  himself. 

4  The    doctrine    of    God    came    in    this    form  to  the  theologians  of  the  middle 
ages.     The    nuances  and  inconsistencies  of  scholastic  theology  were  caused  by  the 
necessity    of  alternating  between  the  two  ideas  of  God  as  the  intelligible  "Ov  and 
the  Requiter.  Some  emphasised  the  one,  others  the  other,  more  strongly.  In  certain 
doctrines  only  the  former,  in  others  only  the  latter  conception,  could  be  used. 

5  See  Bigg,  The  Christian  Platonists  of  Alex.  (1886),  p.   12  f. 
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of  which  at  most  the  Logos  was  capable;  and  it  is  interesting 
as  a  counterpart  to  the  opposite  idea  adopted  in  later  times. l 
But  we  see  even  here,  why  the  doctrine  of  redemption  could 
not  become  one  of  atonement  in  the  ancient  Church.  If  the 
distinctive  form  in  which  redemption  was  accomplished  was  to 
be  justified,  and  its  intrinsic  necessity  to  be  proved,  then  there 
must  not  only  exist,  but  speculation  must  be  founded  on,  the 
conviction  that  God's  saving  purpose  transcended  the  thought 
of  requital,  and  that  he  was  morally  holy.  But  that  is  out  of 
the  question  where  the  Fathers  are  concerned. " 

§  3.      The  Cosmology. 

The  Cosmological  and  allied  anthropological  problems  were 
treated  by  the  Fathers — who  formally  used  Gen.  I. — III.  as  their 
text — with  the  whole  apparatus  of  contemporary  philosophy,  in 
this  way  satisfying  their  scientific  craving  for  a  rational  con 
ception  of  the  world.  The  systems  are  therefore  very  different 
in  details;  but  on  the  whole  they  existed  peaceably  side  by 
side,  showing  that  the  differences  presupposed  a  measure  of 
agreement,  sufficient  for  the  solidarity  of  the  doctrinal  structure. 

1  In    this    view — in    the    Middle   Ages — God  appears  rather  as  the  strictly  Just, 
Christ  as  the  "good";  but  the  idea  of  goodness  had  changed. 

2  In    the    lower    ranks    of    the    communities,    and    among    a  few  Oriental  sects 
(Audians),    anthropomorphic    conceptions    of  God,  the  belief  that  he  had  a  human 
shape,  a  body  etc.,  held  their  ground.  But  they  were  retained  also  in  some  circles 
of   monks    (<?.£-.,    those  of  the  Scetian  Desert),  and  even  by  a  few  Bishops.     From 
the    close    of   the    fourth    century,    with    the   hostility  to  Origen's  spiritualism  was 
combined    active    resistance    to    this    opposite    view  (Sozom.  VIII.  1 1).     The  Stoic 
notion  of  God's  corporeality  had  scarcely  a  defender  after  Tertullian  ;  for  Lactan- 
tius'    view    of   the    "figura"    and    "affectus"    of  God  is  not  Stoic,  but  belongs  to 
popular    realism.     In    general,    much    that    was    anthropomorphic    was   retained  in 
Western  theology  along  with  the  realistic  eschatology,  and  that  by  theologians  who 
cherished  a  colourless  eclectic  moralism.    Very  instructive  is  Augustine's  confession 
(Confess.  V.  fin.\  VI.  3)  that  it  was  the  sermons  of  Ambrose  that  first  delivered  him 
from    the    prejudice   that  the  Catholic  Church  taught  that  the  Deity  was  fashioned 
like  man.  If  we  reflect  how  much  Augustine  had  mingled  with  Catholic  Christians 
before    his    conversion,    and    how    much    he  had  heard  of  the  Church,  we  cannot 
suppose    he    was    the    only    one  guilty  of  this  prejudice.    We  need  only  recall  the 
"  apocryphal "    writings  of  the  Byzantine  age,  which  were  read  to  an  extraordinary 
extent,  to  see  how  strong  were  anthropomorphism  and  the  conceptions  of  a  magic 
God. 
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These  differences  were  slightest  in  the  Cosmology  proper.  The 
task  set  the  theologians  of  the  fourth  century  was  to  bring 
Origen's  cosmology  more  into  harmony  with  the  demands  of 
the  rule  of  faith,  to  adapt  it  more  closely  to  the  account  given 
in  Gen.  I.,  and  to  defeat  the  Manichaean  Cosmology.  After 
the  last  decades  of  the  fourth  century,  the  slow  course  of  develop 
ment  was  hastened  by  violent  opposition  to  Origen's  cosmology, 
and  the  view  of  the  Church,  held  before  Origen,  was  substantially 
restored,  though  now  as  a  scientific  theory.  l  Yet  the  con 
ception  of  an  upper  world  of  spirits,  related  to  the  present 
world  as  its  ideal  and  type,  continued  to  exist,  and  ever  threw 
its  shadow  on  the  latter.  2  On  the  other  hand,  the  Trinitarian 

1  See   Justinian's    edict    against  Origen,   and  the  fifth  Synod  of  Constantinople, 
Hefele,  Coiicil.  Gesch.  II.  2,  p.  780 — 797;  at  an  earlier  date,  the  attacks  of  Theo- 
philus  and  Jerome  on  Origen. 

2  Origen    held    that    the    present    world    was    only    a  place  of  punishment  and 
purification.     This  view,  which  approximated  very  closely  to  the  old  Gnostic  idea, 
was   rejected  5  but  the  conception  remained  of  an  upper  world  of  spirits,  of  which 
our    world    was  the  materialised  copy.     Where  this  conception  was  potent,  a  con 
siderable  part  of  the  feeling  which  possessed  Origen  (after  Plato)  as  he  looked  at 
our  world  must  have  endured.  It  was  never  wanting  among  the  orthodox  Fathers, 
and    the    Greeks   of  to-day  have  not  lost  it.     "The  world  is  a  whole,  but  divided 
into  two  spheres  of  which  the  higher  is  the  necessary  prius  and  type  of  the  lower": 
that    is    still    the    Greek  view   (see  Gass,  Symbolik,  p.   143  f.).     "God  first  and  by 
his   mere   thought    evoked  out  of  non-existence  all  heavenly  powers  to  exhibit  his 
glory,    and    this    intelligible  world  (K6<r(j.o$  voepot;)  is  the  expression  of  undisturbed 
harmony    and    obedient    service."     Man  belongs  to  both  worlds.     The  conception, 
as    expounded    by    the    Areopagite  and  established  by  John  of  Damascus  (De  fide 
orthod.    II    2 — 12),    that    the    world    was    created   in  successive  stages,  has  not  the 
importance    of    a    dogma,  but  it  has  that  of  a  wide-spread  theologoumenon.     It  is 
Neoplatonic    and    Gnostic,    and    its  publication  and  recognition  show  that  the  dis 
satisfaction    felt    by    Origen    with  the   account  of  the  creation  in  Gen.  I.  was  con 
stantly  shared  by  others.     Men   felt  a  living  interest,  not  in  the  way  plants,  fishes, 
and    birds    came    into  being,  but  in  the  emanation  of  the  spiritual  from  the  Deity 
at    the    head  of  creation  down  to  man.     Therefore  we  have  the  xto-pot;  voepj^  the 
intelligible   world,    whose    most  characteristic  feature  consisted  in  its  (3)  gradations 
(3 1  axo  <T  WIT  sit;),  which  again  fell  into  (three)  orders,  down  to  archangels  and  angels. 
(See  Dionys.  De  divina  hierarch.  6  sq.,  and  John  of  Damascus.  I.e.,  ch.  Ill:  iraa-at  y 

TXI;  ovpoevfovt;  olxrioic,  sweat  xsKhyxe.  TOCVTOK;  6  0e7c£  te  pore  berry  <;  ett;  rpelif 
TpiadiKatt;  $izKoirw<re«;,  Seraphim,  Cherubim,  thrones,  dominions,  powers, 
forces,  principalities,  archangels,  and  angels.  We  find  a  step  in  this  direction  as 
early  as  the  App.  Constit.  VII.  35).  In  the  creation,  the  system  of  spiritual  powers 
was  built  from  above  downwards  5  while  in  sanctification  by  the  mysteries,  it  was 
necessary  to  ascend  the  same  series.  The  significant  point  was  the  union  of  the 
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conflicts  led  to  a  precise  distinction  being  drawn  between 
creating,  making,  begetting,  and  emanating,  and  thus  the  notion 
of  creation  out  of  nothing  now  first  received  its  strict  impress. 
But  Neoplatonic  ideas  of  the  origin  of  the  world  lasted  till 
after  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  even  in  the  case  of 
some  Bishops,  and  side  by  side  with  it  the  Manichaean  con 
ception  of  the  world  spread  secretly  and  found  adherents  among 
the  clergy  themselves  up  to  the  middle  of  it.  The  following 
proposition  may  be  regarded  as  containing  the  quintessence  of 
the  orthodox  Fathers  from  the  fifth  century,  and  at  the  same 
time  as  the  presupposition  that  gave  scope  to  all  their  further 
speculations.  It  can  be  stated  thus:  God  from  eternity  bore 
in  his  own  mind  the  idea  of  the  world.  In  free  self-determin 
ation  he,  in  order  to  prove  his  goodness,  created  by  the  Logos, 
who  embraces  all  ideas,  this  world,  which  has  had  a  beginning 
and  will  have  an  end,  in  six  days  out  of  nothing,  in  accordance 
with  the  pattern  of  an  upper  world  created  by  him. 

The  justification  of  divine  providence  and  the  production  of 
Theodicies  were  called  for  by  Manichaeism  and  fatalism  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  great  political  catastrophes  and  calamities 
on  the  other.  It  was  taught  that  God  constantly  remained 
close  to  his  creation,,  preserving  and  governing  it.  With  this, 
rational  beings  were  looked  upon  in  their  numerical  sum  total 
as  the  peculiar  objects  of  divine  providence.  Providence  was 
also  defended  in  opposition  to  the  loose  and  unstable  form  in 
which  earlier  and  contemporary  monotheistic  philosophers  had 
avowed  it;  it  was  recognised  in  principle  to  be  a  power  pro- 
conception  of  creation  with  the  system  of  the  cultus,  or,  better,  the  scheme  which 
embodied  the  idea  of  creation  in  accordance  with  the  line  of  progress  laid  down 
for  asceticism  and  sanctification.  This  was  retained  by  Greek  theology  in  spite 
of  all  its  disavowal  of  Origen,  Neoplatonism,  and  Gnosticism.  But  even  in  the 
region  of  the  material,  incomparably  greater  interest  was  taken  in  warmth,  cold, 
moisture,  drought,  in  fire,  air,  earth,  and  water,  in  the  four  vital  humours,  than  in 
the  childish  elements  which  the  O.  T.  narrative  of  creation  takes  into  account. 
Yet  the  whole  was  included  under  the  title  of  the  '  work  of  the  six  days ',  and  the 
allegories  of  Origen  were,  in  theory,  rejected.  The  exegesis  of  Gen.  I.  became  the 
doctoral  problem  proper  among  the  Greek  Fathers.  The  most  important  wrote 
works  on  the  Hexaemeron;  among  them  that  of  Johannes  Philoponus  is  scientific 
ally  the  most  advanced  (Trspi  xo<7/!zo7r0//«?);  it  is  dependent,  not  on  Platonism,  but 
on  Aristotle,  though  it  also  opposes  the  latter. 
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tecting  also  the  individual  creature.  Yet  here  Christian  theolo 
gians  themselves  did  not  arrive  at  complete  certainty.  It  was 
admitted  that  providence  was  above  human  freedom  in  so  far 
as  it  was  maintained  that  neither  that  freedom  nor  the  evil 
proceeding  from  it  could  hinder  the  divine  intentions.  But  the 
belief  in  providence  was  not  definitely  connected  with  redemp 
tion  by  Christ  or  with  the  Church,  for  it  was  considered  a  self- 
evident  presupposition  of  redemption  and  a  piece  of  Natural 
Theology.  Therefore  it  was  also  destitute  of  any  strict  object. 
The  uncertainty  of  the  ancient  world  as  to  the  extent  and 
method  of  providence  had  left  its  influence, l  and  empirical 
reflections  on  the  objectlessness  of  certain  institutions,  or 
phenomena  in  the  world — e.  g.,  of  vermin — could  not  be 
defeated  by  a  view  which  had  itself  a  naturalistic  basis.  Yet 
in  proportion  as  the  sure  and  real  knowledge  of  God  was  only 
derived  from  the  Christian  religion,  it  was  also  recognised  that 
faith  in  providence  was  first  made  certain  through  Christ,  and 
that  Christians  were  under  the  particular  providence  of  God. 2 
The  problem  of  the  theodicy  was  solved  (i)  by  proving  that  the 
freedom  of  the  creature  was  something  appropriate  and  good, 
the  possibility  of  wickedness  and  evil,  however,  being  neces 
sarily  combined  with  it;  (2)  by  denying  to  wickedness  any 
reality  in  the  higher  sense  of  the  term,  since  wickedness  as  it 
was  separated  from  God,  the  principle  of  all  being,  was  held 
to  be  not — being;3  (3)  by  defending  the  mala  poence  or  evil  as 
fitting  means  of  purification;  and  finally,  (4)  by  representing 
temporal  sufferings  as  indifferent  to  the  soul.  Some  older 
Fathers,  e.g.,  Lactantius,  emphasised,  besides,  even  the  neces 
sity  of  wickedness  in  the  interest  of  moralism :  without  it 
virtue  would  be  impossible. 4  But  such  opinions  died  out  in  the 
fight  with  Manichaeism. 5 

1    For    this    reason    a    startling    casuistry    is    to    be  noticed  here  and  there,  and 
exceptions  are  laid  down. 

"    Degrees  of  providence  were  generally  distinguished. 

3  After  Origen  this  Platonic  proposition  enjoyed  the  widest  circulation:  see  esp. 
Athanasius  and  the  Cappadocians;  but  the  Antiochians  held  no  other  view.   Augustine 
made  use  of  it  in  a  peculiar  and  characteristic  way. 

4  Lactant.  Instit.  div.  II.,  ch.  8,  12;   V.,  ch.  7. 

5  See  Vol.  V.j  for  the  extent  and  form  in  which  Augustine  held  such  views. 
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In  reference  to  the  heavenly  spirits  which  belonged  to,  and 
indeed  formed,  the  upper  world,  the  recognised  Fathers  were 
convinced  of  the  following  points,  (i)  They  were  created  by 
God  (see  the  Symb.  Nic.).  (2)  They  were  endowed  with  free 
dom,  but  had  no  material  bodies  (tyyvratr*  rov  fouftdrou).  (3) 
They  had  passed  through  a  crisis  after  which  a  section  had 
remained  true  to  the  good,  while  another  had  revolted.  (4) 
The  good  spirits  were  instruments  of  the  divine  government  of 
the  world,  their  activity  being  useful  and  beneficial  to  men, 
even  entering  into  the  sacramental  system  by  which  grace  was 
imparted.  (5)  The  reality  of  wickedness  in  the  world  was  to  be 
attributed  to  the  bad  spirits,  and  especially  to  their  head,  the 
devil ;  they  exercised  an  almost  unbounded  power  on  earth, 
not  being  able  indeed  to  compel  man,  but  only  to  induce  him, 
to  sin  ;  they  could  also  be  scared  away  without  fail  by  the  name  of 
Christ,  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  the  Sacraments.  l  As  regards  the 
relation  of  the  good  angels  to  men,  their  superiority  to  men — in  the 

t  No  doubt  existed  of  the  necessity  of  believing  in  heavenly  spiritual  beings. 
Origen  counted  this  belief  a  doctrine  of  the  Church  (De  princip.  praef.  10).  The 
points  numbered  in  the  text  may  be  regarded  as  the  quintessence  of  what  obtained 
generally.  But  such  an  agreement  only  made  its  appearance  in  the  sixth  century. 
Until  then  this  point  was  a  centre  of  contention  between  a  form  of  Biblical 
"realism,"  and  the  Origenistic,  i.e.,  the  Greek  philosophical,  view  as  to  the  world 
of  spirits.  The  treatment  of  the  question  by  the  Areopagite,  and  its  approval  by 
the  Church,  constituted  a  triumph  of  Neoplatonic  mysticism  over  Biblicism.  But 
that  tendencies  which  went  still  farther  in  this  direction  had  not  been  wholly 
destroyed,  was  shown  by  the  Hesychastic  controversy  of  the  fourteenth  century,  or 
the  assumption  of  an  uncreated  divine  light,  which  was  not  the  nature  of  God,  but 
a  specific  energy,  different  from  himself,  and  which  could  be  seen.  (See  Engelhardt 
in  Illgen's  Ztschr.,  1838,  Part  I.,  p.  68  ff.;  Gass,  Die  Mystik  des  Nik.  Kabasilas, 
1849,  P-  r  ff")  and  in  Herzog's  R.-E.,  2nd  Ed.).  The  Logos,  accordingly,  no 
longer  satisfied,  or  rather,  as  Scholasticism  had  placed  the  Logos  under  an  embargo, 
piety  sought  for  a  new  mediator.  He  was  to  accomplish  what  the  Logos  no  longer 
did:  he  was  to  be  a  visible  revelation  of  God,  himself  and  yet  not  himself:  for 
God  himself  was  simply  quiescent  being;  accordingly  he  himself  was  conceived 
and  realised  in  the  form  of  an  energy  that  could  be  traced.  The  theory  of  the 
Areopagite  was,  however,  not  satisfactory  in  this  respect;  for  while  the  spirits 
might  doctrinally  be  regarded  as  created  beings,  they  were  perceived  as  divine 
forces,  emanations,  rays  of  the  perfect  light,  conceivable  by  degrees  by  man,  and 
bringing  him  nearer  to  the  deity.  We  have  here  a  great  difference  from  the  western 
conception;  in  the  East  the  Platonic  and  Gnostic  doctrine  of  ^ons  had  never 
been  entirely  abolished.  In  the  West,  while  the  gradation  of  angelic  powers  had 
been  accepted,  the  pious  impulse  from  which  it  originated  had  not. 
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present  condition  of  the  latter — was  emphasised,  but  it  was  also 
taught  on  the  other  hand,  that  man  after  he  was  made  perfect  would 
be  at  least  equal  to  them.  The  former  position  gave  rise  to  a  sort  of 
angel-worship,  which  nevertheless  in  earlier  times  was  no  proper 
part  of  religion.  The  Synod  of  Laodicea,  about  A.D.  360, 
declared  it  in  its  thirty-fifth  Canon  to  be  idolatry. l  And  it  was 
kept  in  check  by  the  idea  that  Christ's  work  possessed  also  a 
mysterious  significance  for  the  upper  world.  But  the  polythe 
istic  cravings  of  man  constantly  influenced  religious  ideas,  and 
as  the  Deity  was  farther  and  farther  removed  from  ordinary 
Christian  people  by  speculation,  there  gradually  arose,  along 
with  the  thought  of  the  intercession  of  the  angels, "  a  worship 
ping  of  them,  which  was  indeed  only  settled  ecclesiastically  at 
the  seventh  CEcumenical  Synod  (A.D.  787).  There  it  was  defined 
as  adoration  (7rpo<T%vvy(ri<;)  in  distinction  from  service  (A#r/j£/#). 3 
Even  Gregory  I.  had  assigned  the  service  of  angels  to  the  pre- 
christian  stage  of  religion.  The  points  of  doctrine  which  we 
have  above  grouped  together  became  the  bases  of  a  great 
number  of  very  different  conceptions,  which  grew  up  in  oppo 
sition  to  Origen's  doctrine,  or  under  its  influence,  or  in  depen 
dence  on  exegesis  (esp.  of  Gen.  VI.),  or,  lastly,  as  a  result  of 
reminiscences  of  Greek  folk-lore  and  philosophy.  Men  specu 
lated  on  the  date  of  the  creation  of  angels,  and  the  method 
by  which  they  were  created,  on  their  spirituality  or  higher 
corporeality,  their  functions — as  guardian  angels  and  genii, 
the  manner  in  which  the  wicked  angels  fell, 4  the  orders  and 

1  There  undoubtedly  existed,  even  in  the  earliest  time,  a  view  which  conjoined 
the  angels  with  God,  and  thus  made  them  also  objects  of  worship,  or,  included 
them  in  the  fides^  qua  creditur.  We  may  here  perhaps  recall  even  I  Tim.  V.  21: 
$t<ziJ.KpTvpo(J.ai  evuTTtov  rov  ®sov  xxi  Xpia-rov  Iy<rov  KKI  ruv  exAsKrav  /xyyehcav.  We 
can  at  any  rate  refer  to  Justin.,  Apol  I.  6 :  (We  worship  God)  xoti  rbv  Trap'  otlrov 
vtov  . .  .  KOti  TOV  TUV  aAAwv  e7ro(j.£vcav  xxi  e%o  poiov  fAevuv  ctyciQuv  xyyehuv  <TTfacr6v. 
Athenag.  Suppl.  10,  24. 

"  This  thought  is  undoubtedly  extremely  ancient,  but  at  the  earlier  date  it  only 
existed  in  the  outer  circle  of  the  faith. 

3  It  had  long — as  early  as  the  fourth  century — been  on  the  way ;  see  the  mirac 
ulous  oratories  of  St.  Michael;  Sozom.  II.  3,  Theodoret  on  Coloss.  T.  III.,  p.  355  ff. 

4  On   the    devil,  "  the  prince  of  the  ranks  encircling  the  earth,"  see  the  exposi 
tion  by  John  of  Dam.,  De  fide  orthod.  II.  4.     The  devil  and  the  demons  of  their 
own  free  will  turned  away  unnaturally  from  God. 
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divisions  of  angels,  and  much  else.  Here  also  the  doctrine  of 
Origen,  which  culminated  in  the  restoration  of  the  revolted 
spirits,  was  in  the  end  expressly  disowned.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Neoplatonic  conception  of  spirits  and  their  orders,  or  the 
Gnostic  idea  of  the  y£ons  as  interpreters  of  the  divine,  was 
more  and  more  legitimised  in  the  Church  doctrine  of  angels, 
and  was  combined  by  the  Areopagite  with  the  mystic  system 
of  the  illumination  of  the  world,  and  the  communication  of  the 
divine  to  the  creaturely.  It  was  a  very  old  idea — see  Hebrews 
and  First  Clement — that  Christ  was  in  Heaven  the  High  Priest 
and  head  (TrpovT&Tyq)  of  believers  in  the  presence  of  God. 
Clement  of  Alex,  had  already  worked  out  this  conception, 
following  Philo's  model,  to  the  effect  that  Christ,  in  conjunction 
with  the  angelic  powers  subject  to  him,  conveyed  to  men  the 
energies  of  the  heavenly  sphere ;  that  he  ever  offered  himself 
for  men  to  the  Father  as  a  sacrifice  without  fire  (Qvfta  airupov)] 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  along  with  the  angels  kept  the  heavenly 
and  the  earthly  Church  in  constant  contact.  In  short,  the  thought 
of  a  graded  hierarchy  in  heaven,  with  heavenly  sacrifices, 
intercessions,  etc.,  as  it  also  occurs  among  the  Valentinians, 
lay  on  the  confines  of  the  Alexandrian's  speculation.  These 
thoughts  are  more  fully  matured  in  Origen :  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ  applied  also  to  the  celestials,  and  the  upper  world, 
brought  into  harmony,  contributed  to  the  redemption  of  the 
lower.  They  were  confirmed  by  the  Neoplatonic  philosophy  of 
religion.  On  the  other  hand,  Ignatius  conceived  the  govern 
ing  body  of  the  Church  on  earth  as  a  hierarchy  which  repre 
sented  the  heavenly  order,  and  put  it  in  operation.  The  two 
ideas— the  Son,  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  angelic  hosts  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  earthly  priesthood,  on  the  other — only  needed 
to  be  combined,  and  a  new  stage  of  ecclesiastical  theosophy 
was  reached.  The  Pseudo-areopagite  was  the  first  to  gain  it — 
after,  indeed,  it  had  been  already  suggested  clearly  enough  by 
Clement  of  Alex.;  see  Strom.  VI.  13,  107,  and  other  passages. 
Clement  makes  three  dwellings  in  heaven  correspond  on  one  side  to 
the  divisions  of  angels,  and,  again,  to  the  threefold  hierarchy  on 
earth.  On  the  spread  of  this  form  of  theosophy  among  the  Syrian 
Monophysite  monks,  see  Frothingham,  Stephen  bar  Sudaili,  1886. 
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This  whole  conception  was  after  all,  indeed,  nothing  but  a 
timid  expression  of  the  thought  that  the  plan  of  creation  itself, 
extending  down  from  the  deity  to  man,  included  the  means  of 
redemption,  and  that,  as  alienation  from  the  deity  was  due  to 
the  existence  of  graduated  creations,  so,  at  the  same  time,  was 
the  restoration  to  God.  This  conception,  which  contrasts 
abruptly  with  that  of  the  Old  Testament  and  Christianity,  was 
compatible  in  principle  neither  with  the  idea  of  the  creation, 
nor  with  the  one  historical  redemption  that  took  place  once  for 
all.  It  was  Gnostic  and  Neoplatonic,  i.  e.,  pagan.  This  its 
character  was  simply  disguised  by  the  retention  of  the  creation 
so  far  as  words  went,  and  by  the  substitution  for  the  ALons  of 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  angelic  powers  with  Biblical 
names ;  and,  further,  of  sacraments,  sacrifices,  and  priests,  whose 
existence  and  operations  were  derived  from  the  work  of  Christ. 

The  root  of  this  whole  conception  is  ultimately  found  in  the 
notion  that  the  Logos,  who  was  identified  with  the  Son  of 
God,  continued  to  be  conceived  as  the  abode  and  bearer  of 
all  the  ideas  from  which  the  world  was  evolved.  Even  Athan- 
asius  was  not  in  a  position  thoroughly  to  correct  this  view, — 
see  Atzberger,  Die  Logoslehre  des  heiligen  Athanasius,  1880, 
p.  1386°.  Consequently,  even  the  most  clear-sighted  of  the 
Fathers  were  helpless  against  speculations  which  deduced 
redemption  from  the  Cosmology.  And  thus  a  new  Church 
Theosophy  arose.  A  fantastic  pantheism  was  introduced  which 
had  been  created  by  the  barbarous  theosophy  of  expiring 
antiquity.  It  harmonised  excellently  with  the  religious  barbarism 
which  satisfied  itself  in  the  crudest  and  most  daring  myths  and 
legends;  nay,  it  kindled  into  fresh  life  with  it.  The  living 
God,  apart  from  whom  the  Soul  possesses  nothing,  and  the 
fervour  of  the  saint  threatened  meanwhile  to  disappear.  And 
side  by  side,  nay,  in  cordial  agreement,  with  these  fantastic 
speculations,  there  existed  a  prosaic  worship  of  the  letter. 

Literature. — See  Nitzsch's  account,  here  especially  thorough, 
Dogmengesch.  I.  pp.  268 — 287,  328 — 347,  and  Schwane,  Vol.  II. 
pp.  15— 108,  272—328. 


CHAPTER    V. 

PRESUPPOSITIONS   AND   CONCEPTIONS   REGARDING   MAN  AS   THE 
RECIPIENT   OF    SALVATION. 

§   I .    Introductory. 

ACCORDING  to  the  ideas  of  the  Fathers,  the  doctrines  of  the 
condition  and  destiny  of  man  belonged  to  Natural  Theology. 
This  appears  from  the  fact  that,  starting  from  their  Cosmology, 
they  all  strove  to  ascertain,  from  the  original  state  of  man,  the 
nature  of  Christian  redemption,  in  other  words,  the  state  of 
perfection.  At  the  same  time  the  reservation  held  good,  that 
we  should  receive  more  than  we  could  think  or  expect,  and, 
in  fact,  that  which  was  expected,  and  was  deduced  from  the 
religious  and  ethical  value  which  man  had  come  to  put  upon 
himself  in  the  course  of  history,  was  only  carried  back  into 
his  original  state.  The  following  propositions  contain  every 
thing  that  can  be  stated  as  embodying  a  common  conviction 
and  common  presupposition  of  all  further  conceptions,  which 
in  this  matter  turned  out  very  different,  in  accordance  with  the 
speculative  and  empirical  studies  of  the  Fathers,  and  the  object 
of  their  investigations  for  the  time.  Man  made  in  the  image 
of  God  is  a  free  self -deter  mining  being.  He  was  endowed  with 
reason  by  God,  that  he  might  decide  for  the  good,  and  enjoy  im 
mortality.  He  has  fallen  short  of  this  destiny  by  having 
voluntarily  yielded  and  continuing  to  yield  himself— under 
temptation,  but  not  under  compulsion  -  to  sin,  yet  without  having 
lost  the  possibility  and  power  of  a  virtuous  life,  or  the  capacity 
for  immortality.  The  possibility  was  strengthened  and  immor 
tality  restored  and  offered  by  the  Christian  revelation  which 
came  to  the  aid  of  the  darkened  reason  with  complete  know- 
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ledge  of  God.  Accordingly,  knowledge  decides  between  good  and 
evil.  Strictly  taken,  the  will  is  morally  nothing.  On  this  basis  very 
different  views  were  possible.  It  was  asked,  first,  what  was 
original  endowment,  and  what  destiny,  in  the  case  of  man; 
secondly,  in  connection  with  this,  how  much  was  to  be  claimed 
as  human  nature,  and  how  much  as  a  gift  of  grace  originally 
bestowed ;  and  thirdly,  in  keeping  with  the  above,  how  far 
and  how  deep  the  consequences  of  sin  extended.  The  question 
was  put,  in  the  fourth  place,  whether  bare  freedom  constituted 
man's  character,  or  whether  it  did  not  correspond  to  his  nature 
to  be  good.  Fifthly,  the  philosophical  question  as  to  the  consti 
tution  of  man  was  here  introduced  and  answered  in  various 
ways  [dichotomically,  trichotomically,  the  extent  and  scope  of 
the  flesh  (rap?)  in  human  nature,  in  its  relation  to  the  spirit 
(TTVsufta)  and  to  sin].  Sixthly,  the  relation  of  the  creaturely 
spirit  (TTvsvf&oe)  to  the  divine,  in  other  words,  the  origin  of  the 
human  spirit,  was  discussed.  Seventhly,  lastly,  and  above  all, 
men  possessed  two  sources  of  knowledge:  the  account  in 
Genesis  with  a  realistic  exposition,  which  seemed  to  pour  scorn 
on  all  ''spiritual"  conceptions,  but  had  nevertheless  to  be 
respected;  and  the  relative  section  from  Origen's  theology, 
which  was  felt  to  an  increasing  extent  to  be  intolerable  to  the 
Church,  and  which  yet  expressed  the  scientific,  religious  con 
viction  of  the  Fathers,  in  so  far  as  their  thought  was  scientific. 
Under  such  circumstances  different  conceptions,  compromises  of 
all  sorts,  necessarily  arose;  but  hardly  anywhere  was  an 
advance  made  in  the  end  on  the  views  already  presented  by 
Irenaeus.  In  the  latest  results,  as  they  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Dogmatics  of  John  of  Damascus,  there  is  much  that  is  more 
realistic  than  in  Irenaeus,  but  on  the  whole  a  type  of  doctrine 
is  obtained  which  is  more  inadequate  and  confused,  and  less 
valuable.  In  what  follows  we  intend  to  enter  in  detail  only 
into  the  most  important  points. 

§  2.      The  Anthropology. 

Since    the    end    of  the    creation    of  the    world   was  held  to 
consist    in    the    creation    of   rational   beings,  who  could  exhibit 
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the  image  of  God  and  share  in  his  blessedness,  it  followed  that 
the  power  of  free  self-determination  and  the  capacity  for  im 
mortality  belonged  to  the  notion  of  man,  and  that  they  were 
therefore  regarded  as  inalienable.  All  the  doctors  of  the  Church, 
however,  comprehended,  in  the  idea  of  innate  freedom,  the 
conceptions  of  the  rational  and  moral  plan  of  man's  nature  as 
a  whole,  and  they  defined  this  natural  disposition  to  be  the 
power  to  know  God's  will  accurately,  to  follow  it,  and  thus  to 
rise  above  nature.  While  it  was  left  in  doubt  whether  this 
whole  natural  plan  implied  that  man  possessed  bare  freedom  or 
freedom  directed  to  the  good,  it  certainly  characterised  man  as 
a  spiritual  being,  and  for  that  very  reason  as  an  image  of  God. 
Being  such,  man  was  independent  as  regards  God.  In  other 
words,  the  fact  that  he  was  an  "image"  did  not  directly 
establish  a  lasting  dependence  on  God,  nor  did  it  find  expres 
sion  in  such  a  dependence.  On  the  contrary,  it  established  his 
freedom  in  relation  to  God,  so  that  man,  being  independent, 
was  now  only  subject  to  the  law  of  God,  i.e.,  to  that  dispen 
sation  in  virtue  of  which  he  was  either  rewarded  or  punished 
according  as  he  behaved.  The  connection  with  God  was  thus 
exhausted  in  the  noble  constitution  of  man  fixed  once  for  all, 
but  was  supremely  valued  and  acutely  felt  as  a  gift  of  divine 
grace,  in  the  comparison  with  irrational  animals.  Meanwhile, 
the  Fathers  differed  from  one  another.  Some — like  Athanasius, 
see  even  Tatian — assigned  to  human  nature,  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  term,  only  the  creaturely  and  sensuous  state  of 
being,  in  respect  of  which  man  is  perishable,  and  they  de 
scribed  everything  else  as  a  gift  of  divine  grace  inherent  in 
human  nature.  Others  embraced  in  this  nature  the  moral  cap 
acity,  endowment  of  reason,  and  knowledge  of  God ; — so  the 
majority;  and  very  strenuously  John  of  Damascus  who  repeat 
edly  characterises  the  good  as  the  natural:  see  De  fide  orthod. 
II.  30,  III.  14.  The  third  class,  finally,  included  even  immor 
tality,  as  a  possession  and  not  merely  as  a  destiny,  among  the 
natural  attributes  of  the  human  soul.  These  distinctions,  which, 
however,  are  not  particularly  important  for  dogmatics,  since  all 
ultimately  held  nature  to  be  a  gift  of  grace,  and  the  gift  of 
grace  to  be  a  natural  provision,  were  due  partly  to  the  differ- 
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ent  psychological  conceptions  of  the  Fathers,  partly  to  the 
standpoint  from  which  they  investigated  the  problems ;  they  might 
— as  e.g.,  Athanasius — start  from  the  doctrine  of  redemption 
or  depend  on  moral,  or  empirical  philosophical  considerations. 
In  psychology,  the  only  point  settled  was  that  the  fundamental 
form  of  human  nature  was  twofold,  spiritual  and  corporeal. 
This  conception  existed  even  where  the  soul  itself  was  repre 
sented  as  something  corporeal,  or  as  only  "  as  nearly  as  pos 
sible  incorporeal "  (iyyvwtct  TOU  XVU^KTOV}.  Very  many  Greek 
Fathers,  however,  followed  the  view  of  Plato  and  Origen,  accord 
ing  to  which  man  consists  of  spirit,  body,  and  soul — the  soul 
uniting  the  other  two.  Consistently  carried  out,  this  opinion 
constantly  led  them  back  to  the  conception  of  Origen  (Philo) 
that  the  spirit  in  man  alone  constituted  his  true  nature,  that  it 
had  its  own,  even  a  pretemporal,  history,  that  in  itself  it  be 
longed  to  the  supernatural  and  divine  sphere,  and  that  the 
body  was  only  a  prison  which  had  to  be  stripped  off  before 
the  spirit  could  present  itself  in  its  true  being.  In  order  to 
escape  these  consequences,  which  were  already  discredited  in 
the  controversy  with  Neoplatonism  and  Manichaeism,  different 
methods  were  adopted.  Among  these  occurred  that  already 
alluded  to  above,  the  conception  of  the  spirit  solely  as  a  "  super- 
added  gift"  (donum  superadditum),  a  religious  principle,  to  be 
found  exclusively  in  the  pious.  But  this  expedient  was  seldom 
chosen ;  the  whole  question,  so  important  and  crucial,  was  rather 
stifled  in  a  hundred  questions  of  detail,  tortured  out  of,  or  read 
into,  the  account  in  Genesis.  The  ever  increasing  restriction  of 
the  allegorical  and  spiritualising  method  of  interpreting  Gen.  I.  ff, 
led  the  Fathers  nolens-volens  to  opinions  remote  from  their 
scientific  thought  on  religion  The  only  passage  in  that  account, 
moreover,  which  seemed  to  support  the  spiritualistic  conception 
— "God  breathed  his  own  breath  into  man" — proved  too  much, 
and  had  therefore  to  be  let  alone. *  Origen's  idea,  that  the 

1  Augustine's  exposition  in  Ep.  CCV.  19,  was  ultimately  the  opinion  of  most 
of  the  Greek  Fathers,  so  far  as  they  were  not  completely  devoted  to  Neoplatonism. 
"  Vis  etiam  per  me  scire,  utrum  dei  flatus  ille  in  Adam  idem  ipse  sit  anima.  Bre- 
viter  respondeo,  aut  ipse  est  aut  ipso  anima  facta  est.  Sed  si  ipse  est^  factus  est . . . 
In  hac  enim  quaestione  maxime  cavendum  est,  ne  anima  non  a  deo  facta  natura, 
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body  was  a  prison  of  the  soul,  was  contrasted  with  the  other, 
also  ancient,  that  man  was  rather  a  microcosm,  having  received 
parts  from  the  two  created  worlds,  the  upper  and  under.  1  But 
this  conception,  the  only  one  which  contained  a  coherent  theory 
of  equal  value  formally  with  the  doctrine  of  Origen,  could  not 
fail  to  remain  a  mere  theory,  for  the  ethics  corresponding  to 
it,  or  its  ethical  ideal,  were  not  supported  by  the  final  aims  of 
the  dominant  theology.  When  anthropological  questions  or  the 
Biblical  narrative  were  not  directly  taken  into  account,  it  be 
comes  everywhere  obvious,  that  the  old  Platonic  antithesis  of 
spirit  and  body  was  regarded  by  the  Fathers  as  the  antithesis 
between  that  which  was  precious  and  that  which  was  to  be 
mortified,  and  that  the  earthly  and  creaturely  in  man  was  felt 
to  be  a  hampering  barrier  which  was  to  be  surmounted.  Mona- 
chism  and  the  eschatological  prospect  of  deification  are  examples 
which  show  how  thoroughly  practical  ideas  and  hopes  were 
determined  by  the  dualistic  view,  though  its  point  had  been 
blunted  by  the  tenet  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  Mean 
while  the  theoretical  doctrines  as  to  the  nature  of  man  con 
tinued  to  be  beset  by  a  profound  inconsistency,  and  ultimately, 
in  consequence  of  Biblicism,  became  aimless  and  barren. 2 

Supplement. — The  different  psychological  views  of  the 
Fathers  are  reflected  in  the  various  theories  as  to  the  origin 
of  individual  souls.  The  oldest  of  these  was  the  traducian 
theory  of  Tertullian,  which  was  also  represented  by  a  few 
Greeks — Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Anastasius  Sinaita.  According  to 

sed  ipsius  dei  substantia  tamquam  unigenitus  filius,  quod  est  verbum  eius,  aut  aliqua 
eius  particula  esse  credatur,  tamquam  ilia  natura  atque  substantia,  qua  deus  est 
quidquid  est,  commutabilis  esse  possit:  quod  esse  animam  nemo  non  sentit,  qui 
se  animam  habere  sentit."  But  the  thought  which  underlay  the  last  saying  of  the 
dying  Plotinus  (Porphyr.,  Vita  Plot.,  ch.  2):  TreipcSfjiati  TO  ev  *j/^7v  Qsliov  avxyetv  Trpos 
TO  ev  T«  TrctvTi  Qstov,  was  not  entirely  surmounted  by  many  Greek  Fathers. 

1  Therefore    the    great  controversy  lasting  for  centuries,  whether  the  skins  with 
which  God  clothed  Adam  and  Eve  were  real  skins,  or  bodies.  He  who  agreed  with 
Origen  taught  the  latter;  he  who  looked  on  man  as  a  microcosm,  the  former.  Yet 
here    also   there  were  composite  forms:  e.g.,  the  skin  meant  only  the  fleshly  body. 

2  Scriptural    proofs    in   support  of  the  pre-existence  of  souls  were  not  wanting: 
see  John  IX.  2.    Jerome  held  to  the  doctrine  for  a  time.  Even  Augustine  was  un 
certain,    and    up    to    the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great  its  flat  reiection  had  not  been 
determined  on  in  the  West  (see  Ep.  VII.  53). 
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it  the  soul  was  begotten  along  with  the  body.  Its  extreme 
opposite  was  Origen's  idea  of  pre-existence  which  had  still  many 
adherents  in  the  fourth  century,  but  fell  more  and  more  into 
discredit,  until,  finally,  it  was  expressly  condemned  at  the 
Synod  of  Constantinople,  A.  D.  553.  According  to  this  doctrine, 
all  souls  were  created  at  once  by  God  along  with  the  upper 
world,  and  fell  successively  into  the  lower  world,  and  into  their 
bodies.  The  middle  view — an  expedient  of  perplexity — was  the 
creatian  which  gradually  gained  ground  all  through  the  fourth 
century,  and  can  be  characterised  as  the  most  wide-spread,  at 
least  in  the  West,  from  the  beginning  of  the  fifth.  It  taught 
that  God  was  ever  creating  souls  and  planting  them  in  the 
embryos.  The  East  contented  itself  with  disowning  Origen's 
theory.  Augustine,  the  greatest  theologian  of  the  West,  was 
unable  to  come  to  any  fixed  view  regarding  the  origin  of  the  soul. 
The  different  views  of  the  Fathers  are  further  reflected  in 
the  different  conceptions  of  the  image  of  God  in  man.  Religious 
and  moral  speculation  were  to  be  harmonised  at  this  point; 
for  the  former  was,  indeed,  never  wholly  wanting.  Apart  from 
such  theologians  as  saw  the  image  of  God,  somehow  or  other, 
even  in  the  human  figure,  almost  all  were  convinced  that  it 
consisted  in  reason  and  freedom.  But  with  this  it  was  impossible 
to  remain  perfectly  satisfied,  since  man  was  still  able  to  break 
away  from  God,  so  as  in  fact  to  become  unlike  him,  and  to  die. 
On  the  other  hand,  theologians  were  certain  that  goodness  and 
moral  purity  never  could  be  innate.  In  order  to  solve  the 
problem,  different  methods  were  adopted.  Some  abandoned 
the  premise  that  the  possession  of  the  divine  image  was 
inalienable,  and  maintained  that  as  it  resided  in  the  spirit  that 
had  been  bestowed  it  could  be  completely  lost  through  sinful 
sensuousness.  The  spirit  returned  to  God,  and  the  man  relapsed 
to  the  level  of  the  beasts.  But  this  solution  seemed  unsatis 
factory,  because  it  was  necessary,  in  spite  of  it,  to  retain  the 
freedom  that  still,  under  all  circumstances,  existed  to  choose 
the  good.  Accordingly,  it  was  impossible  to  treat  this  theory 
with  any  real  seriousness.  Others  saw  the  possession  of  the 
Divine  image,  resting  on  reason  and  freedom,  in  the  destiny 
of  man  to  virtue  and  immortality,  yet  without  stating  what 
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change  in  that  case  was  actually  made  by  falling  short  of  this 
destiny.  The  third  section,  finally,  distinguished,  after  the 
example  of  Origen,  between  " image"  (eiK&v)  and  " likeness" 
(0/C60/W/?),  and  saw  the  former  in  the  inalienable  spiritual  plan 
of  man,  the  latter  in  moral  similarity  to  God,  which  was, 
indeed,  one  always  to  be  gained  on  the  basis  of  natural 
endowments.  The  Fathers  were  unwilling,  as  this  review  shows, 
to  rest  content  with  the  thought  that  the  inalienable  spiritual 
natural  endowment  of  man  constituted  the  divine  image,  but 
they  found  no  means  of  getting  beyond  it.  Their  conception 
of  moral  goodness  as  the  product  of  human  freedom  hindered 
them.  All  the  more  strongly  did  they  emphasise  and  praise, 
as  a  kind  of  set-off,  the  goodness  of  God  as  Creator  revealed 
in  the  natural  constitution  of  man. 

The  different  views  of  the  Fathers  are  finally  reflected  in 
their  conception  of  the  primitive  state.  Christianity  restores 
man  to  his  state  of  ideal  perfection.  This  state  must,  however, 
have  already  existed  in  some  form  at  the  beginning,  since 
God's  creation  is  perfect,  and  Genesis  teaches,  that  man  when 
created  was  good,  and  in  a  condition  of  blessedness  (Paradise). 
On  the  other  hand,  it  could  not  have  been  perfect,  since  man's 
perfection  could  not  be  attained  except  through  freedom.  The 
problem  resolves  itself  into  a  complete  contradiction,  which, 
indeed,  was  already  clearly  to  be  found  in  Irenaeus :  the  original 
condition  of  man  must  coincide  with  the  state  of  perfection, 
and  yet  it  must  only  have  been  preliminary.  The  Fathers 
tried  various  ways  of  solving  this  crucial  and  insoluble  diffi 
culty,  in  which  again  the  empirical  and  moral  philosophical 
conception  combined  with  a  religious  one.  An  attempt  was 
made  by  very  many  Fathers  to  limit  somewhat  the  blessedness 
of  the  Paradisaical  state,  or  to  give  a  form  to  their  conceptions 
of  it  different  in  quality — fanciful  and  material — from  that  of 
their  ideas  of  the  final  perfection ;  accordingly,  it  was  explained 
— by  Gregory  of  Nyssa  — that  God  himself,  looking  to  the  Fall, 
had  not  ordained  the  Paradisaical  state  to  be  perfect.  By  some, 
again,  the  inconsistencies  were  glossed  over,  while  others  deter 
mined,  following  Origen,  wholly  to  abandon  the  historical 
interpretation  of  the  state  in  Paradise,  and  to  construct  indepen- 
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dently  a  primitive  state  for  themselves.  The  last  method  had 
the  advantage,  in  combination  with  the  assumption  of  the  pre- 
existence  of  souls,  that  it  could  transfer  all  men  mystically 
into  the  original  state.  However,  this  radical  solution  conflicted 
too  strongly  with  the  letter  of  revelation,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
Church  tradition.  It  was  rejected,  and  thus  the  problem 
remained  in  its  obscurity.  Therefore  men  contented  themselves 
more  and  more  with  disregarding  the  main  question :  they  set 
down  incongruities  side  by  side,  and  extracted  separate  points 
from  the  account  in  Genesis.  To  the  latter  belonged  especially 
those  which  were  believed  to  recommend  virginity  and  as 
ceticism,  and  to  prove  that  these  formed  the  mode  of  life 
(habitus)  which  corresponded  to  the  true  nature  of  man.  Nor 
were  opinions  wanting  that  characterised  asceticism  as  a  salutary 
means  of  correcting  the  deterioration  of  the  human  state. 
"Asceticism  and  its  toils  were  not  invented  to  procure  the 
virtue  that  comes  from  without,  but  to  remove  superinduced 
and  unnatural  vileness,  just  as  we  restore  the  natural  brightness 
of  iron  by  carefully  removing  the  rust,  which  is  not  natural, 
but  has  come  to  it  through  negligence"  (John  of  Damascus, 
De  fide  orth.  III.  14). 

The  principles  of  ethics  were,  as  a  rule,  discussed  ici  con 
nection  with  the  original  state  of  man.  But  even  in  reference 
to  the  blessedness  enjoyed  in  that  state  no  clear  conception 
was  reached ;  for  if  man's  distinctive  nature  was  based  on  bare 
freedom,  what  sort  of  blessedness  could  there  be  for  him? 
What  could  be  bestowed  on  him  which  he  did  not  possess 
already,  or  which,  if  bestowed,  did  not  once  more  call  in 
question  the  original  possession?  What  could  fall  to  his  lot 
except  an  arbitrarily  chosen  reward?  Again,  as  regards  ethics, 
nothing  certain  could  be  established.  While  negative  morality, 
asceticism,  was  conceived,  as  a  rule,  to  be  the  natural  and 
destined  condition  of  man,  yet  an  effort  was  made  to  construct 
an  ideal  of  positive  morality,  in  which  the  virtues  of  philoso 
phy  appeared  in  a  rather  superficial  connection  with  those  of 
religion. *  Negative  and  positive  morality  each  looked  up,  after 

1  See  here  even  the  Latins.  Ambrosius  learned  the  combination,  as  carried  out  by 
him  in  his  De  officiis,  from  the  Cappadocians ;  see  also  the  remarkable  opening 
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all,  to  a  different  supreme  good,  in  the  one  case  immortality, 
in  the  other  the  loftiest  virtue.  Therefore  they  could  not  be 
combined.  The  assumption  of  works  of  supererogation,  which 
the  Christian  could  accomplish  while  remaining  in  the  world, 
formed  the  bridge  between  the  two  ethical  ideals,  but  one 
which  it  must  be  admitted,  contributed  to  flight  from  the  one 
sphere  to  the  other,  rather  than  their  connection.  All  attacks 
on  the  theory  that  ascetic  achievements  were  especially  valu 
able  and  meritorious  were  regarded  as  the  outcome  of  moral 
laxity,  and  it  is  certain  that  in  many  cases  they  actually  were. 

§  3.     Ethics.     Sin. 

It  was  recognised  by  all  the  Fathers  that  the  human  race 
had  turned  from  the  good  and  thus  degenerated  from  its  origin, 
i.e., — according  to  the  view  of  the  majority — from  Adam.  This 
universality  of  sin  was  throughout  explained,  not  from  an  innate 
wicked  power  in  man  impelling  him  necessarily  to  sin,  nor  from 
matter  in  itself,  still  less  from  complicity  on  the  part  of  the 
Deity.  l  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  was  it  as  a  rule  ascribed  to 
a  direct  inheritance  of  Adam's  sin,  for  inherited  sin  is  a  contra 
diction  in  itself;  Adam  was  the  type,  but  not  the  ancestor,  of 
sinners.  The  true  explanation  was  found  in  the  misuse  of  free 
dom,  caused  by  the  seductions  of  wicked  demons,  and  the  trans 
mission  of  wicked  customs.  Along  with  this,  the  majority  un 
doubtedly  cherished  the  secret  idea,  which  was  not  surmounted, 
that  the  incentive  to  revolt  from  God  ~  came  to  a  certain  extent 

of  his  work  De  poenit.  I.  i :  "  If  the  final  and  supreme  aim  of  all  virtue  is  to 
minister  as  far  as  possible  to  the  spiritual  benefit  of  our  fellow-man,  we  may 
characterise  benevolent  moderation  as  one  of  the  finest  virtues."  For  the  popular 
conceptions  of  Greek  Christians,  see  Socr.  H.  E.  III.  1 6,  in  connection  with  Rom.  I. 
On  the  other  hand,  Augustine  attempted  to  derive  the  philosophic  virtues  from 
man's  dependence  on  God,  from  love ;  see,  above  all,  the  splendid  exposition,  Ep. 
CLV.,  ch.  12. 

1  Even  the  subtle  way  in  which  Origen  justified  evil  as  an  element  in  the  best 
possible  world  (see  Vol.  II.,  p.  343  f.)  was  seldom  repeated.  Yet  see  Augustine,  De 
ordine    II.   n   sq.    (one    of    his  oldest  writings):  "mala  in  ordinem  redacta  faciunt 
decorem  universi." 

2  Sin    was    described  as  something  negative  not  only  by  Augustine,  but  by  all 
thinking  Greeks  before  him.    Their  conception  was  undoubtedly  based  on  a  philo- 
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necessarily  from  the  sensuous  nature  and  creature ly  infirmity 
of  man,  and  resulted  from  his  composite  constitution,  and  his 
liability  to  death,  whether  that  was  acquired  naturally  or  by 
transgression,  or  inherited.  Decay  and  death  were  especially 
held  to  constitute  an  inducement  to  and  cause  of  continuance  in 
sin.  With  natural  sensuousness  the  fate  of  death  was  conjoined. 
Both  drove  man  from  God.  But  in  spite  of  this  view  the 
assumption  was  retained  of  unaltered  freedom.  If  on  the  one 
hand  stress  was  laid  on  sensuousness  being  a  natural  endow 
ment  of  man,  the  unnaturalness  of  wickedness  was  emphasised 
on  the  other,  and  thus  bare  freedom  received  a  closer  relation 
to  goodness,  which,  of  course,  was  conceived  as  repressed  by 
sin.  The  good  was  the  natural,  but,  again,  in  view  of  man's 
sensuousness,  unnatural  evil  was  also  natural  to  him.  The  essence 
of  sin,  since  wickedness  was  held  to  be  something  purely  nega 
tive,  was  universally  seen  in  alienation  from  God,  being  and 
goodness ;  but  all  that  this  meant  positively  was  that  man  had 
subordinated  his  will  to  his  sensuousness,  and  thereby  lost  the 
feeling,  desire,  and  knowledge  of  the  divine.  The  consequences 
of  sin  were  held  to  be  the  following:  First,  by  the  majority, 
the  universal  mortality  which  had  prevailed  from  Adam,  or  the 
loss  of  the  true  life ; *  secondly,  the  obscuration  of  the  know 
ledge  of  God,  and  with  it  of  religion  in  general.  This  darken 
ing  made  it  possible  for  the  demons  to  seduce  man  from  the 
true  God,  to  gain  him  to  their  own  service,  and  the  idolatry  of 
the  creature,  in  the  form  of  polytheism,  and  so  even  to  exercise 
an  almost  complete  dominion  over  him,  and  the  earth  associated 
with  humanity.  A  third  consequence  of  sin  was  found  in  a 
certain  weakening  of  freedom,  which,  though  still  existing,  yet 
only  in  rare  cases  succeeded,  without  new  divine  influences, 
in  reaching  a  morally  good,  perfect  life. 

sophical  view  that  God  was  not  only  the  originator  of  being,  but  really  the  sole 
being.  On  the  other  hand,  a  distinction  was  made  between  the  eternal  being  and 
the  creaturely,  which  came  from  God. 

1  The  Antiochenes  thought  differently  (see  under),  and  so  did  the  author  of  the 
App.  Const.,  who  is  exceedingly  lax  in  his  views;  see,  e.g.,  V.  7,  p.  132  (Ed. 
Lagarde).  The  latter  regards  death  as  an  original  divine  institution,  which  makes 
it  possible  for  God  to  punish  or  reward.  The  resurrection  was  due  to  the  rational 
soul  from  God. 
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Supplement. — The  view  taken  by  Irenaeus  and  Tertullian  of 
the  fundamental  importance  of  the  first  Fall  for  the  whole  future 
race,  was  imperilled  by  Origen's  theory  of  a  fall  on  the  part 
of  spirits  in  their  preexistent  state.  It  once  more  gradually 
won  acceptance  as  an  authoritative  Biblical  doctrine,  but  it 
never  obtained  the  same  certainty,  clearness,  or  importance 
among  the  Greek  Fathers  as  among  the  Latin  (i.e.,  after  Am 
brose)  ;  see  Book  II.  of  our  description.  The  explanation  which 
the  theory  of  original  sin  furnished  for  the  phenomenon  of 
universal  sinfulness  was  in  form  similar  to  Origen's,  but  was 
inferior  to  it  in  intelligibility,  and  was  never  unreservedly 
accepted  by  the  Orientals.  The  later  Greeks  indeed,  doubtless 
under  the  influence  of  the  West,  recognised  original  sin,  but 
this  only  resulted  in  a  contradiction;  for  the  thought  that  each 
man  was  born  in  puris  naturalibus,  was,  while  no  longer  strictly 
formulated,  never  actually  condemned.  The  old  dilemma  re 
mained,  that  each  man  sinned  either  from  a  necessity  of  his 
nature  or  in  virtue  of  his  freedom ;  and  the  former  opinion 
was  at  all  times  held  in  the  East  to  be  Manichaean.  Inherited 
death,  due  to  Adam,  was  taught  as  a  rule;  yet  even  in  this 
matter  certain  views  were  never  wholly  obliterated  which  are 
only  intelligible  if  death  was  regarded  as  something  natural. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  doctrine  of  redemption  espe 
cially,  it  could  seem  more  pertinent  to  hold  death  to  be  the 
natural  destiny  of  man,  from  which,  however,  redemption  delivered 
him.  Accordingly,  after  Origen's  theory  had  been  abandoned 
on  account  of  its  want  of  Biblical  support,  all  that  was  got  in 
exchange  for  it  was  a  contradiction :  death  was  something 
natural  and  again  unnatural.  We  cannot  wonder  at  this  contra 
diction;  in  the  same  way,  no  one  really  held  the  immortality 
assigned  to  the  primitive  state  to  be  something  indisputably 
natural,  but  neither  was  it  regarded  as  absolutely  supernatural. 

§  4.    The  Fall  and  Original  Sin.   Doctrine  of  Redemption. 

This  is  the  place  to  define  more  precisely  the  influence  which 
this  Natural  Theology  gained  on  Dogmatics,  i.e.,  on  the  con 
ceptions  of  redemption  through  Jesus  Christ.  In  so  doing  we 
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must  keep  firmly  in  mind,  that,  in  spite  of  this  influence,  the 
feeling  remained  uppermost  that  redemption  was  something 
superlatively  exalted,  something  unmerited,  a  pure  gift  of  God 
to  humanity.  This  feeling  was,  however,  more  and  more  en 
couraged  also  by  the  fact  that  the  simple  tenets  of  Natural 
Theology  fell  into  confusion  and  became  less  impressive  through 
the  enjoined  and  ever  increasing  attention  to  Biblical  texts  re 
alistically  interpreted,  and  the  necessity  of  repelling  the  system 
of  Origen.  To  this  was  added  the  constantly  growing  reluctance 
to  reflect  independently  at  all,  as  well  as  the  grand  impressions 
made  by  the  divine  dispensation  which  culminated  in  the  in 
carnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  was  brought  to  view  in  the 
mysteries. 

In  the  first  place,  the  conviction  of  the  lofty  and,  at  bottom, 
inalienable  dignity  of  man  roused  the  idea  that  man  receives 
through  redemption  that  which  corresponds  to  his  nature.  If 
adoption  to  the  sonship  of  God  and  participation  in  the  divine 
nature  appeared  on  the  one  hand  as  a  gift  above  all  reason 
and  expectation,  yet  it  was  looked  at  on  the  other  as  corre 
sponding  to  the  nature  of  man  already  fixed  in  his  creation. 
For  man  is  God's  image,  and  exalted  as  he  is  above  the  lower 
animals  by  his  constitution,  rises  as  a  spiritual  being  into  the 
heavenly  sphere. 

Secondly,  the  last  word  that  Natural  Theology  has  to  say 
of  man  is  that  he  is  a  free  and  rational  being,  introduced  into 
the  opposition  of  good  and  evil.  Such  a  being  has  really  to 
do  with  God  only  in  his  capacity  of  creator  and  rewarder. 
All  other  points  of  contact  must  necessarily  always  resolve  into 
that.  Again,  for  such  a  being  there  can  only  exist  one  good, 
that  is  knowledge,  which  includes  virtue,  and  besides  this  cer 
tain  rewards  alone  find  a  place ;  for  his  nature  requires  that  he 
should  be  independent  in  all  his  movements,  nay,  these  only 
possess  any  value  through  such  independence.  The  Deity  stands 
at  the  beginning  and  the  close  of  the  history  of  free  men  as 
the  power  that  creates  and  rewards.  But  the  intervening  space 
is  not  occupied  by  the  Deity  himself  in  order  to  govern  man, 
and  to  preserve  his  allegiance.  On  the  contrary,  man  has  to 
deal  solely  with  divine  knowledge  and  rules  in  accordance  with 
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which  his  freedom  is  meant  to  evince  itself;  for  this  freedom, 
while  in  itself  a  liberty  of  choice,  was  given  to  him  that  he 
might  achieve,  in  a  zealous  pursuit  of  virtue  based  on  rational 
knowledge,  the  moral  perfection  possessed  by  the  Deity  Himself. 
This  whole  view,  which  is  familiar  to  us  from  the  Apologists, 
was  never  completely  lost  by  the  Greek  Fathers.  Its  first 
consequence  was  that  henceforth  the  whole  of  religion  could 
be,  —  as  already  in  the  case  of  the  Apologists  —  and  was,  looked 
at  from  the  point  of  view  of  knowledge  and  law.  It  appeared 
as  a  morality  based  on  pure  knowledge  of  God  and  the  world, 
one  to  which  nothing  could  be  added.  Along  with  freedom, 
the  natural  moral  law  was  implanted  in  man,  that  is,  the  sure 
consciousness  of  the  rules,  by  which  he  had  to  prove  what 
was  in  him.  The  rules  corresponded  ultimately  to  the  laws  of 
the  universe  set  in  operation  and  maintained  by  God  as  su 
preme  First  Cause.  This  natural  law,  when  it  had  been  obscured 
in  the  mind  of  man,  was  repeated  in  the  Decalogue  by  an 
external  legislation,  and,  on  account  of  the  hard-heartedness  of 
the  Jews,  was  supplemented  with  burdens,  temporary  command 
ments;  and  it  was  finally  reduced  by  Jesus  Christ  to  the  sim 
plest  of  formulas,  set  in  operation  by  the  impressive  preaching 
of  rewards  and  punishments,  and  perfectly  fulfilled  by  Jesus. 
He  revealed  the  perfect  knowledge  of  God,  and  restored  the 
natural  moral  law  —  these  two  statements  being  really  identical, 
for  in  both  God  appears  as  the  supreme  cause.  1  In  this  state- 

1     We  perceive  the  Greek  conception  most  clearly  from  the  law  in  Apost.  Const. 
VI.   19  —  24.  The  section  begins  with  the  words  :  yvovrst;  yap  ®ebv  $iat'l^<rov  Xpta-rcv 


sit;  fioyQstoiv  rov  tyvtrixov  xocQacpov,  <rcarypiov,  otyiov^  sv  £>  Koti  rb'idiov  v 
The  Decalogue  is  meant;  it  was  given  to  the  nation  before  its  revolt,  and  God 
had  no  intention  of  adding  sacrificial  regulations,  but  tolerated  sacrifices.  After  the 
revolt  (of  the  golden  calf)  he  himself,  however,  gave  the  ceremonial  law:  "Pie 
bound  the  people  with  irremovable  fetters,  and  imposed  heavy  burdens  and  a 
hard  yoke  upon  them,  that  they  might  abandon  idolatry  and  turn  again  to  that 
law  which  God  had  implanted  by  nature  in  all  men"  (ch.  XX.).  These  "branding 
irons,  lancets,  and  medicines1'  were,  however,  only  for  the  sick.  Christians  who 
voluntarily  believed  in  one  God  were  delivered  by  him,  above  all,  from  the  sacri 
ficial  service.  Christ  has  fulfilled  (xvpwroti;)  the  law,  but  removed  the  additions, 
"if  not  all,  yet  the  more  irksome";  this  is  the  opposite  of  Tertullian's  opinion. 
He  restored  man's  right  of  self-determination,  and  in  doing  so  confirmed  the 
natural  law  (rov  fyvtrtxcv  vopov  e{3sf3xiw<rev).  More  rigorous  conditions  are  only 
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ment  we  have  already  mentioned  the  second  consequence  of  the 
speculation :  all  grace  can  only  possess  the  character  of  a  sup 
port,  of  a  rectification  of  knowledge.  The  whole  of  the  oper 
ations  of  God's  grace  are  in  the  end,  crutches  offered  to  feeble 
man.  In  offering  them,  God  reveals  a  goodness  which,  after 
what  he  has  already  done  in  creation,  is  without  any  fixed 
limit.  Grace  is  therefore  not  absolutely  necessary  for  every  man.  l 
God,  again,  by  no  means  reveals  himself  in  it  even  as  the 
blessing  which  man  requires,  but  he  simply  imparts  complete 
knowledge,  and  thus  explains,  and  strengthens  the  motives  for 
observing,  the  rules  of  conduct  which  man  had  long  possessed. 
But  in  the  third  place,  it  follows  from  the  speculation,  that  sin 
is  nothing  but  the  transgression,  induced  by  imperfect  knowledge, 
of  those  rules,  whose  observance  does  not  exhibit  man's  depen 
dence  on  God,  but  his  independence  and  freedom.  Sin  subjects 
man  to  the  judgment  of  God.  Punishment  is  the  gravest  result 
of  sin.  But  God  would  not  be  just,  if  he  were  not  an  indul 
gent  judge.  His  goodness  which  supports  man,  has  its  counter 
part  in  the  indulgence  which  overlooks  the  time  of  ignorance 
of  the  individual,  and  leaves  unpunished  the  sins  of  men  when 
ever  they  feel  penitent.  '  Since  it  is  impossible  in  this  whole 

apparent.  Just  vengeance  is  even  yet  permitted,  toleration  is  only  better :  ou  rot 
tyvtrtxa  Trdtby  SXKOTTTSIV  £vo(j.o&£Ty<rev  xhhcc,  rvjv  rovrcav  xfterptxv  (This  is  not  the 
usual  Greek  view,  but  a  conception  peculiar  to  this  lax  author).  But  Christ  himself 
abolished  what  had  been  "  added "  solely  by  fulfilling  it  first  in  his  life  and  death. 
or  by  transforming  the  ceremonies  into  spiritual  rites.  The  respect  which  Irenoeus, 
as  distinguished  from  the  older  teachers,  had  already  entertained  for  the  ceremonial 
law  is  shown  even  more  clearly  here. 

1  Yet  see  what  is  said  below  on  Macarius. 

2  Forgiveness    of  sins  was  a   conception  which  in  this  connection  could  hardly 
be  carried  out  by  the  Fathers.  The  passing  over  of  the  time  of  ignorance  and  the 
acceptance  of  the  reparation  involved  in  penitence  constituted  forgiveness.    Hardly 
another    teacher    from    and  after  the  fourth  century,  has  expressed  it  so  clearly  as 
Clemens    Alex.:    ruv    Trpoye'ysvtiiJ.svuv    ®eb$    SiScaa-tv  otfyeanv,  ruv  ds  STTIOVTUV  xvrbt; 
exzo-roi;    exvru    (Quis  div.  salv.   40,  cf.  Strom.  II.   14,  58,  and  elsewhere);  but  the 
statement    as   to  Christ  in  Pasdag.  L  3,  7  :  rx  ftsv  uftacprtJitacTX  we  ©ebt;  utyisfa  etc, 
31  ro  (J.y\  e^apotpraveiv  veu^K'yeayeav  we,  KvQpcairof)  formed  a  part  of  the  fundamental 
view    of   the    following  age.    We    cannot  wonder  at  this.  Between  mechanical  ex 
piations    and    penitence    there  is  in  fact  no  third  term,  as  soon  as  the  forgiveness 
of  sins  is  applied  to  individual  cases.    Only  where  faith  in  forgiveness  is  the  faith 
itself,  is  it  more  than  a  word,  and  yet  not  magical. 
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question  that  there  can  be  any  suggestion  of  a  restoration  of 
man  to  that  communion  with  God  which  he  had  forsaken, 
since  on  the  contrary,  the  sole  point  was  that  man,  to  whom 
it  was  always  possible  to  return,  should  not  be  impeded  while 
striving  and  yet  stumbling,  the  view  was,  in  fact,  inevitable 
that  God  remits  punishment  to  every  penitent.  God  would  not 
appear  just,  but  harsh  and  unloving,  if  he  did  not  accept  sincere 
penitence  as  an  equivalent  for  transgressions.  It  was  accord 
ingly  agreed  that,  although  men  are  sinners,  they  become  just 
in  the  sight  of  God  through  virtue  and  penitence,  and  redemp 
tion  to  eternal  life  through  Christ  can  only  benefit  such  as  have 
acquired  this  righteousness  through  their  independent  efforts. 
The  sacraments  initiated  men  into  this  effort  to  obtain  virtue, 
and  they  had  also  an  indescribable  influence  upon  it.  But 
personal  fulfilment  of  the  law  was  still  something  thoroughly 
independent.  Finally,  it  followed  from  this  moral  view,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  gain  a  clear  idea  of  the  state  of  perfection. 
A  state  of  freedom  and  a  perfect  virtue  based  on  perfect 
knowledge  cannot  be  raised  higher  than  they  are,  and  that 
which  is  given  to  reward  the  latter  can  never  be  intrinsically 
connected  with  it.  The  complete  vacuity  of  the  conceptions 
held  of  the  final  state,  apart  from  the  effect  of  the  hope  of  an 
ever  increasing  knowledge,  i.e.,  vision  of  God,  was  accordingly 
also  the  natural  consequence  of  the  conviction  that  man, 
because  he  is  free,  is  dependent  on  no  one,  and  that  he  is 
always  at  the  goal  when  he  fulfils  the  law  of  God. 

Thirdly,  the  rationalistic  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  God 
and  creation  could  not  fail  to  impel  apologists  to  expound  the 
reasonableness  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  the  resurrection 
of  the  body,  etc.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  attempt  was 
even  made  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  general  agreement, 
a  "common  sense",  as  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and 
references  were  especially  made  to  heathen  philosophers, 
though,  on  the  other  hand,  when  it  seemed  expedient,  the 
Greeks  were  denied  any  knowledge  of  the  Trinity.  Such 
references  were  all  the  more  natural,  since  Neoplatonic  philo 
sophers,  and  at  an  earlier  date  Numenius,  had  constructed 
a  kind  of  trinity.  Cyril,  again,  in  his  Catechisms,  supported 
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the  resurrection  of  the  body  to  a  very  large  extent  on  rational 
grounds,  and  others  followed  his  example.  For  the  extent  to 
which  even  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  was  included  in 
Natural  Theology,  see  following  chapter. 

Fourthly,  from  all  this  it  followed,  that  man  could  ultimately 
receive  nothing  from  history  which  he  could  not,  nay,  had  not 
to,  wrest  for  himself.  But  the  Logos  in  the  flesh  (hoycs  sv<rap%og) 
belonged  to  history.  Accordingly,  it  was  impossible  wholly  to 
get  rid  of  the  view  that  there  was  a  standpoint  for  which  the 
historical  Christ,  since  he  was  merely  the  edifying  teacher, 
meant  nothing.  This  view  was,  as  we  know,  expressed  per 
fectly  plainly  by  Origen  (see  Vol.  II.,  p.  342,  n.  i);  and  in 
this  he  by  no  means  stood  alone.  It  was  not  only  repeated 
by  half-heathen  theologians,  like  Synesius,  but  it  runs  like  a 
hidden  thread  through  the  conceptions  of  all  Greek  theologians, 
as  long  as  they  continued  to  think  independently.  It  is  the 
negative  complement  of  the  idea  that  the  knowledge  accom 
panied  by  virtue,  which  transcends  all  that  is  visible,  and  there 
fore  all  that  is  historical,  includes  blessedness  in  itself,  and 
moreover,  that  it  can  be  achieved  from  our  own  resources 
through  a  direct  afflatus  divinus.  But  still  further:  even  in 
Augustine  this  view  was  not  wholly  surmounted.  The  man, 
who  perceived  the  Deity,  and  had  gained  faith,  love,  and  hope, 
stood  beside  the  throne  of  God,  and  was  with  the  Father  of 
light  and  his  essential  Word;  the  historical  Christ  lay  beneath 
him. l  Further,  even  opponents  of  Origen,  like  Methodius  and 
his  successors,  the  mystics,  had  arrived  at  the  same  conception 
(see  Vol.  III.,  p.  no).  For  the  ascetic  mystic  history  passed 
away  along  with  the  world;  he  might  cast  aside  all  crutches, 
traversing  independently  the  long,  mysterious  path  from  the 
extreme  outside  to  the  inmost  recess  of  the  spiritual.  At  the 
end  of  this  path  there  stood,  not  Jesus  Christ,  but  the  unem- 
bodied  Logos  (hoy as  avapxcc),  since  he  was  pure  truth  and  pure 
life.  An  incarnate  Christ  (svrapxoc)  was  born  in  each  who  tra 
versed  this  path.  He  in  whom  Christ  was  born,  however,  no 
longer  needed  the  historical  Christ. f 

1    Augustine,  De  doctr.  I.  34. 

°    See   even  Augustine,  on  John,  tract.  21,  n.  8:  "Gratulemur  et  gratias  agamus 
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Rationalism,  or  Christianity  as  the  moral  law  which  is  freely 
fulfilled,  and  mysticism  are  regarded  as  opposites,  and  so  they 
are  before  the  tribunal  of  philosophy.  But  before  that  of  positive 
religion  they  are  not,  they  are  rather  akin,  at  least  in  the  form 
in  which  they  confront  us  in  antiquity. l  Mysticism  of  course 
embraces  germs  which  when  unfolded  will  resist  rationalism. 
But  at  first  it  is  nothing  but  rationalism  applied  to  a  sphere 
above  reason  (ratio).  The  admission  that  there  was  such  a 
sphere  formed  the  difference.  It  was  mysticism  as  much  as 
rationalistic  moralism  which  secretly  formed  an  opposition  to  the 
Christianity  proclaimed  by  Jesus  Christ  to  be  the  way  and  the 
truth  for  all  men  and  for  every  grade.  The  most  vital  piety 
of  the  Greek  Fathers,  and  the  strenuous  effort  to  make  them 
selves  at  home  in  religion,  insured  them  at  least  against  losing 
the  historical  Christ. 

But  it  was  only  a  danger  that  here  threatened.  We  may 
not  say  more.  The  Deity  had  come  down  to  earth,  God  had 
become  man,  and  that  in  the  historical  Jesus — faith  in  this 
stupendous  fact,  "the  newest  of  the  new,  nay,  the  only  new 
thing  under  the  sun,"  limited  all  rationalism.  It  imperatively 
demanded  the  investigation,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  ground 
and  cause,  on  the  other,  of  the  fruit  and  blessing,  of  this  divine 
dispensation.  It  was  necessary  to  find  the  relation  of  the 
latter  to  the  mystery  and  horror  of  death.  It  was  indeed 
impossible  to  make  the  "naturalness"  of  death  credible;  for 
all  nature,  higher  and  lower,  rebelled  against  it.  And  the 
consciousness  of  a  capacity  for  perfect  knowledge  and  goodness 
underlay  in  practical  life  the  sense  of  incapacity.  Hence  the 
conviction  that  man  must  be  redeemed,  and  through  Jesus 
Christ  is  redeemed.  The  doctrines  of  innate  freedom,  the  law, 
and  the  independent  achievement  of  virtue  were  not  abandoned ; 

non    solum    nos    Christianos    factos    esse,    sed    Christum .  .  .    admiramini    gaudete : 
Christus  facti  sumus." 

i  Bigg  (The  Christian  Platonists  of  Alex.,  1886,  p.  51  f.)  has  also  correctly 
perceived  this;  he  is  speaking  of  the  attitude  of  Clement  and  of  the  Alexandrians 
generally :  "  On  one  side  Rationalist,  on  another  Mystic."  u  Though  there  is  in  them 
a  strong  vein  of  Common  Sense  or  Rationalism,  they  were  not  less  sensible  of  the 
mystic  supernatural  side  of  the  religious  life  than  Irenseus.  The  difference  is  that 
•with  them  the  mystical  grows  out  of  the  rational" 
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but  they  were  counterbalanced  by  faith  in  the  necessity  and 
reality  of  redemption.  And  this  combination,  unsatisfactory  as 
it  seems  to  us,  was  yet  capable  of  forming  men  of  Christian 
character.  Such  men  were  never  wanting  in  any  century  of  the 
older  Greek  Church  after  Athanasius  and  Chrysostom,  although 
their  theology  lacked  the  confession  of  the  Psalmist :  "  It  is 
good  for  me  to  cleave  to  God  "  (Mihi  adhaerere  deo  bonum  est). l 


Instead  of  multiplying  details  we  may  here  give  the  views  on 
freedom,  sin,  and  grace,  of  four  eminent  Greek  Fathers,  Athanasius, 
Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  and  John  of  Damascus. 

(i)  Athanasius. — The  conceptions  formed  by  Athanasius  of  the 
original  state  of  man,  of  sin  and  grace,  show  especially  his 
inability  to  distinguish  between  nature  and  grace.  In  his  work 
"De  incarnatione " 2  he  strove  to  prove  that  the  incarnation 
was  a  necessity  on  the  part  of  God.  Therefore  he  emphasises 
strongly  the  destiny  of  man,  and  distinguishes  it  sharply  from 
his  empirical  condition ;  for  this  destiny  sets  God  a  task  which 
he  must  carry  out  under  all  circumstances,  if  his  goodness 
(&y»66rw)  is  to  remain  in  force.  Therefore,  in  many  of  the 
arguments  of  this  work,  human  nature  appears  as  the  creaturely 
and  sensuous  constitution,  while  everything  else,  including  the 
endowment  of  reason,  takes  the  form  of  a  donum  superadditum, 
potentially  given  in  the  original  state,  and  binding  on  God 
himself,  a  gift  of  grace,  which  was  meant  to  rise  to  complete 

1  The    text  is  indeed  quoted  by  Macarius  (Ep.  I.  fin)  as  the  sum  of  all  know 
ledge.    But    even    to    this    theologian,   who  came  nearest  Western  thought  in  some 
paraenetic    remarks,    and  frequently  drew  the  sharpest  contrast  between  nature  and 
grace    (see    Horn.    I.   10,  IV.  7 — 9),  the  "cleaving  to  God"  meant  nothing  but  the 
independent    decision    for  God.     The  following  passage  (Horn.  IV.  5)  proves  how 
remote  Macarius  was  from  Augustine :  "  How  should  God  treat  a  man  who,  in  the 
exercise    of  free  will,  devotes  himself  to  the  world,  lets  himself  be  seduced  by  its 
pleasures,  or  revels  in  dissipations  ?  God  only  sends  his  help  to  him  who  renounces 
worldly    pleasures,    and   preserves  himself  completely  from  the  snares  and  traps  of 
the  sensuous  world,"  etc.    Here  we  see  that  the  contrast  between  nature  and  grace 
was    not   so   seriously  meant.     The  same  is  the  case  with  "law  and  gospel."     No 
Greek    Father    was   able  to  regard  these  as  contrasted  in  the  same  way  as  we  see 
them  in  the  writings  of  Paul  and  Augustine. 

2  On  its  authenticity,  see  the  next  chapter. 
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knowledge  of  God  through  the  free  moral  development  of  man 
—  for  that  was  the  goal.  [Athanasius  uses  very  different  ex 
pressions  for  this  in  his  writings  :  (pctvrourioi,  Trep]  ®sdv  (power 
of  conceiving  God),  yvu<ri$  (knowledge)  %aTavdt)<ri?  (perception) 
K&T&to$i$  (comprehension)  faccpta  TUV  Qsiuv  (theory  of  divine 
things)  Qeupiot,  r&v  voyr&v  (  —  of  the  intelligible)  Qsupla  ire  pi  TOV 
®£ou  (science  of  God)  hvoitz  r^q  e\q  TTXTspx  yv&vsuq  (concept 
of  knowledge  as  to  the  Father)].  The  change  which  took  place 
in  man  through  sin,  or  through  death,  is  accordingly  conceived 
as  a  loss  of  the  divine.  God  is  at  the  same  time  supremely 
interested  in  preventing  man,  once  destined  to  obtain  perfect 
divine  knowledge,  from  becoming  a  prey  to  his  lower  nature, 
and  being  destroyed.  ' 

But  even  in  the  De  incarn.,  and  to  a  still  greater  extent 
in  his  later  anti-Arian  writings,  Athanasius  defends  the  idea  that 
the  rational  spirit  (4>v%tf  hoyixy  —  Athanasius  being  a  dichotomist) 
belongs  to  man's  constitution,  is  immortal,  and  at  bottom  also 
inalienable.  This  \lw%vj  hoyixy  can  gradually  recognise  the  Logos 
and  God  from  creation;  it  is,  accordingly,  not  only  an  inalien 
able  religious  talent,  but  also  an  inalienable  religious  factor. 
Its  power  extends  so  far  that  there  have  been  holy  men  in  all 
ages  (c.  gent.  2;  c.  Arian.  III.  33:  TroMcfi  yap  ovv  uyioi  yeydv&rt 
xafapoi  TTxvyq  aftapriixc;).  The  reconciliation  of  the  two  contra 
dictory  statements,  that  the  higher  endowment  appears  first  as 
grace,  then  as  nature,  is  to  be  found  in  the  following  points. 
(i)  The  tpu%>j  Acjmjf  is  only  rational  (logical)  because  it  parti 
cipates  in  the  Logos,  is  his  image,  possesses  a  shadow  of  him 
(De  incarn.  3),  and  retains  its  power  only  when  steadfastly  con 
nected  with  him.  For  this  reason  it  can  be  termed,  although  a 
natural  provision,  an  "external"  (c.  Arian.  11.68:  "  Adam  was 
outside  before  his  transgression,  having  received  grace  and  not 
having  had  it  adapted  to  his  body  "  ;  *o  'A£<^  Trpb 


TU  G&itotTi).  (2)  It  is  only  in  the  apologetic  arguments 
of  the  treatise  De  incarn.  that  Adam's  fall  and  its  consequence 
appear  as  forming  a  tremendous  cleavage,  and  the  state  before 


1    De  incarn.  IV.  :  v\  ieet}&$»vi$  rye,  svrotf  5  eiq  TO  xxra. 
Accordingly,  everything  is  supernatural  which  raises  man  above  the  level  of  nature. 
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and  after  the  fall  as  a  contrast.  That  was  not  the  characteristic 
view  of  Athanasius,  l  as  is  shown  by  other  arguments  in  the 
same  writing,  and  the  rest  of  the  tractates.  He  contemplates 
not  a  loss  once  for  all,  but  a  gradual  enfeeblement.  Mankind 
has  more  and  more  lost,  from  generation  to  generation,  the 
consciousness  of  God,  i.e.,  through  the  darkening  of  his  mind. 
That  which  above  all  burdened  humanity,  however,  was  not  sin, 
but  the  sentence  of  death  pronounced  by  God  on  the  sinner — 
see  next  chapter.  The  faculties  for  knowing  God,  and  thus  for 
attaining  the  goal,  remained,  but  there  was  no  corresponding 
power  actually  to  reach  the  goal.  A  Catholic  investigator  has  ex 
pressed  this  as  follows :  'J  "  Sinful  man  gradually  lost,  according 
to  Athanasius,  what  was  supernatural  in  his  prerogatives,  and 
retained  only  what  was  natural.  Supernatural  were  moral  good 
ness  on  the  one  hand,  the  correct  consciousness  and  due  use 
of  rationality  and  immortality  on  the  other;  while  ration 
ality  and  immortality  generally  were  natural."  The  intrusion 
here  of  the  modern  Catholic  categories  of  "  natural  and 
"supernatural"  is  incorrect;  for  the  spiritual  nature  of  man 
was  held  by  all  the  Fathers  to  be  supernatural.  But  the 
idea  is  correct.  But  we  must  go  further.  The  difference  here 
is  exclusively  quantitative;  it  is  only  qualitative  from  the  fact 
that  what  remains  of  higher  powers  is  as  a  rule  of  less  than  its 
initial  value,  i.e.,  is  no  longer  capable  of  reaching  the  goal. 
The  same  Catholic  scholar  is  therefore  perfectly  correct,  when 
— expressing  himself  with  due  caution — he  finds  (p.  159  f.)  that 
Athanasius  "  does  not  seem  to  treat "  the  punishment  of  sin — better, 
sin  —  "  with  sufficient  gravity  ".  "  He  teaches,  indeed,  that  the  spirit 
ual  gifts  of  man  were  lost  through  sin,  but  he  conceives  this 
ruin  as  gradual  in  time  and  degree,  depending  on  the  extent 
to  which  men  had  turned  from  the  contemplation  of  the  spirit 
ual  and  to  the  sensuous " ;  i.e.,  Athanasius  simply  follows  an 
empirical  and  natural  line  of  thought,  in  virtue  of  which  he  finds 
in  mankind  very  different  grades  of  moral  and  intellectual 
position.  That  this  was  a  consequence  of  human  freedom  con- 

1    Against    Wendt,     Die    christl.    Lehre    von    der   menschlichen  Volkommenheit 
(1880),  p.  47  f. 

3    Atzberger,  Die  Logoslehre  des  h.  Athanasius.  (1880),  p.   156. 
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stituted  a  sufficient  explanation  in  itself  and  freed  the  Deity  of 
all  blame.  But  it  did  not  explain  the  universality  of  death, 
and  left  out  of  account  Gen.  I. — III.  The  above  empirical  view, 
which  ultimately,  indeed,  cast  a  certain  shadow  on  the  Deity, 
and  these  chapters  of  the  Bible  compelled  him  to  secure,  some 
how  or  other,  a  historical  beginning  for  the  present  condition 
and  therewith  an  original  state  of  man.  But  the  relations  of 
the  present  to  that  beginning  are  really  exhausted  in  the  con 
tinuance  of  the  once  pronounced  sentence  of  death ; l  and  the 
primitive  state,  which  is  clearly  enough  described  (c.  gentes  2, 
De  incarn.  3,  4)  as  a  destiny — Adam  himself  having  not  yet 
attained  what  his  endowments  fitted  him  for,  continued  in  this 
sense ;  nay,  it  ultimately  embraced  the  idea  that  God  was  under 
the  necessity  of  bringing  the  sentence  of  death  to  an  end. 

However,  Athanasius  did  arrive  at  positive  conclusions  as  to 
the  specific  grace  bestowed  in  the  Christian  redemption,  in  his 
polemic  against  the  Arians.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
the  discussion  of  grace  in  connection  with  creation  and  the 
natural  endowments  of  man  only  resulted,  on  the  premises 
stated  by  the  Fathers,  in  tautologies.  But  against  the  Arians, 
where  Athanasius  was  not  interested  in  cosmology,  he  shows 
that  we  have  received  from  grace  what  was  by  nature  peculiar 
to  the  Son,  and  he  definitely  distinguishes  between  grace  in 
creation  and  in  redemption.  Deut.  XXXII.  6,  7,  18,  where  it 
is  said  that  God  created  and  begot  men,  he  interprets  as  follows : 
"  By  creating,  Moses  describes  the  natural  state  of  men,  for 
they  are  works  and  beings  made;  by  begetting,  he  lets  us  see 
the  love  of  God  to  them  after  their  creation"  (c.  Arian.  II.  58). 
Similarly  on  John  I.  12,  13:  "John  makes  use  of  the  words 
'to  become'  because  they  are  called  sons,  not  by  nature,  but 
by  adoption;  but  he  has  employed  the  word  *  begotten',  because 
they  in  any  case  have  received  the  name  of  son . . .  The  good 
ness  of  God  consists  in  this,  that  he  afterwards  becomes,  by 
grace,  the  father  of  those  whose  creator  he  already  is.  He 
becomes  their  father,  however,  when — as  the  Apostle  says — 
the  men  who  have  been  created  receive  into  their  hearts  the 
Spirit  of  his  Son,  which  calls,  'Abba,  Father.'  But  the  latter 

1    All  men  were  lost  in  Adam's  transgression,"  c.  Arian.  II.  6l. 
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consist  of  all  who  have  received  the  Word  and  have  obtained 
power  from  him  to  become  children  of  God.  For  since  by 
nature  they  are  creatures,  they  can  only  become  sons  by  receiv 
ing  the  spirit  of  the  natural  and  true  Son.  In  order  that  this 
may  happen  the  Word  became  flesh,  that  men  might  be  made 
capable  of  receiving  the  Deity.  This  conception  can  also  be 
found  in  the  Prophet  Malachi,  who  says :  *  Did  not  one  God 
create  you?  Have  you  not  all  one  Father?'  For  here  again  he 
says  in  the  first  place  'created',  and  in  the  second  'father', 
in  order  similarly  to  show  that  we  are  first,  and  by  nature, 
creatures,  but  afterwards  are  adopted  as  sons,  God  the  creator 
becoming  also  our  father,"  etc.  (c.  Arian.  II.  59).  These  ex 
positions  are  certainly  worth  noting,  but  we  must  not  over 
estimate  them ;  for  in  the  same  discourses  against  the  Arians 
they  are  modified  to  the  effect  that  our  sonship  depends  on  the 
Logos  dwelling  in  us,  i.e.,  it  receives  a  cosmological  basis  (see 
c.  Arian.  III.  10).  In  some  passages  it  indeed  looks  as  if  the 
Logos  only  dwelt  in  us  in  consequence  of  the  incarnation  (see 
above  and  1.  c.  IV.  22) ;  but  it  is  quite  clear  in  others  that 
Athanasius  thought  of  an  indwelling  before  the  incarnation,  an 
indwelling  wholly  independent  of  it.  With  the  recollection  that 
there  were  sons  of  God  in  the  O.  T.,  Athanasius  proves  that 
the  Logos  was  eternal.  Accordingly,  it  is  with  him  as  with 
Clement  of  Alexandria :  when  the  Fathers  are  not  dealing  with 
apologetic  theology,  and  disregard  the  O.  T.,  they  are  able 
to  comprehend  and  describe  the  grace  due  to  the  historical 
Christ  in  its  specific  significance ;  but  when  they  reason  connect 
edly  everything  ultimately  resolves  into  the  natural  endowment 
fixed  once  for  all. 

Literature. — See,  besides  the  works  quoted  of  Atzberger  and 
Wendt,  Mohler,  Athanasius,  I.  p.  136  ff.  Voigt,  Athanasius, 
p.  104  ff.,  and  Ritschl,  Rechtfertigung  und  Versohnung,  2  Ed. 
Vol.  I.  p.  8  ff. 

(2)  Gregory  of  Nyssa. — Gregory's  theories  also  appear  to  be 
hampered  by  a  contradiction  because  they  are  sketched  from 
two  different  points  of  view.  On  the  one  hand  he  regards  the 
nature  of  man  in  spirit  and  body  as  constituting  his  true  being. 
To  him,  as  opposed  to  Origen,  the  whole  earthly  world  is 
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good,  a  mirror  of  divine  wisdom  and  power,  a  place  meant  to 
be  pervaded  by  the  divine.  Before  this  could  be  possible  "  it 
was  necessary  that  a  union  should  be  effected  between  its 
essential  elements  and  the  higher  spiritual  and  divine  nature, 
whereby  first  the  divine  shone  as  through  a  glass  into  the  earthly 
world,  after  which  the  earthly,  elevated  with  the  divine,  could 
be  freed  from  liability  to  decay,  and  be  transfigured.  This  cen 
tral  significance,  this  part  of  constituting  a  bond  between  two 
worlds  in  themselves  opposed,  was  assigned  to  man,  who  stood 
at  the  head  of  the  ascending  scale  of  earthly  creatures,  which 
he  comprehended  like  a  microcosm,  while  he  also  as  Ac^/xoi/ 
%&ov  (a  rational  being)  projected  into  the  invisible  world,  in 
virtue  of  his  nature  made  in  the  image  of  God,  i.e.,  spiritual 
and  moral,  and,  especially,  ethically  free.  This  nature  of  man, 
besides,  being  created,  possessed  nothing  of  itself,  but  only  like 
the  sun-loving  eye  turned  ever  of  its  own  accord  to  the  eternal 
light,  living  on  it,  and  interpreting  it  to  the  earthly  world 
to  which  it  essentially  belonged."  l  But  on  the  other  hand, 
though  Gregory  rejected  Origen's  theories  of  the  pre-existence 
of  souls,  the  pre-temporal  fall,  and  the  world  as  a  place  of 
punishment  (Trsp}  KUT&<TK£U%<:  avQpUTruv,  ch.  28,  29),  regarding 
them  as  Hellenic  dogmas  and  therefore  mythological,  yet  he 
was  dominated  by  the  fundamental  thought  which  led  Origen 
to  the  above  view.  The  spiritual  and  the  earthly  and  sen 
suous  resisted  each  other.  If  man  was,  as  Scripture  says, 
created  in  the  image  of  God,  "  then  he  was  a  spiritual  being, 
and  his  being  so  constituted  his  nature  (see  I.e.  ch.  16  —  18). 
Man  was  a  self-determining,  but,  because  created,  a  change 
able  spirit,  meant  to  share  in  all  the  blessings  of  God.  So  far 
as  he  had  a  sensuous  side,  and  was  mortal,  he  was  not  an 


1  See    Catech.    mag.    5,    6,    and    the  work,  Kepi  ^v%.  x.  avaeerrixs.)  as  also  Kepi 
xatrettrx.  xvQpuTr.  2  ff.  1  6.  M  oiler  in  Herzog  R.-E.,  2  Ed.  Vol.  V.,  p.  401,  and  his  work, 
Gregorii    Nyss.    de  natura  horn,  doctr.  illustr.  et  cum  Origeniana  comparata,  1854. 

2  Orat.  I.  T.  I.,  p.   150:  K«T'  etxtivct  '£%<*!  TO  Aoy<xo$  slvoti  xa0'  6(j.oiwt7tv  $s  yivoiiati 
Iv    TW  Xpitrriotvot;  'ysvso-Qati.  The  "  image  "  cannot  consist  in  the  bodily.    The  latter 
is  at  most  a  copy  of  the  "  image,"  see  Kepi  xatToi<rn.  xvSpuK.8,  12.  But  the  "  image  " 
itself  implies  that  it  can  only  really  be  completely  produced  by  free  self-determination 
on  the  part  of  man.  "If  any  compulsion  obtained,  the  image  would  not  be  realised." 
(Catech.  mag.  5). 
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image  of  God.  Gregory  now  laid  stress  on  man  (homo)  —  as 
he  conceived  it,  humanity  —  having  been  first  created,  and  then 
having  been  fashioned  into  male  and  female.  He  concluded 
from  this  that  the  earthly  and  sensuous  side  of  man  was 
lirrysvvyfA&Tuai,  a  subsequent  creation,  that,  accordingly,  the 
spiritual  in  man  was  conceptually  the  primary,  and  his  sensuous 
and  bodily  nature  the  secondary,  part  of  him.  !  He  further 
concluded  that  man  was  originally  designed  to  live  a  sexless 
life  like  the  angels,  that  God  would  have  multiplied  men  as 
he  did  the  angels  by  his  power  "in  a  noble  fashion"  (Trspi 
K&T&M.,  17),  and  that  the  proper  and  natural  dwelling-place  of 
men  was  the  pure  and  incorporeal  future  state. 

But  near  as  he  was  to  consequences  drawn  by  Origen,  2 
Gregory  rejected  them.  The  destiny  of  man  sketched  above 
was  an  ideal  one.  In  other  words,  God,  looking  to  the  Fall, 
at  once  created  and  added  the  earthly  and  sensuous  nature  of 
man  ;  nay,  this  was  not  merely  due  to  the  Fall,  but,  as  is 
shown  by  the  first  line  of  thought  given  above,  the  earthly 
nature  of  man  had  also,  since  it  was  possessed  by  divine  energies 
and  transfigured,  a  lasting  significance.  But  the  Paradisaical 
state  in  which  men  lived  before  the  Fall,  was  not  the  highest; 
for  the  body  was  not  transfigured,  though  it  had  not  yet  been 
stained  by  sexual  intercourse.  The  highest  state,  in  so  far  as 
it  was  brought  about  by  the  resurrection  (iiq  TO  ap%a7ov  7% 
(piHrsut;  Yiftuv  &7TOKO(,T(X,<TTix,<Ti<;},  was  that  which  notionally  preceded 
the  life  in  Paradise,  but  had  never  till  now  been  concretely 
realised.  It  was  life  in  its  incorporeal  abode  after  the  fashion 
of  the  angels.  3  The  incarnation  of  God  had  procured  this  state 

1  We  have,  however,  to  make  a  distinction  here.  As  a  creaturely  spirit  man 
necessarily  has  a  body,  just  as  every  picture  has  a  material  foundation,  and  every 
mirror  a  back.  This  body,  therefore,  belonged,  according  to  Gregory,  to  the  notion 
of  man's  nature;  it  was  the  phenomenon  of  the  soul  as  the  latter  was  the  noumenon 
of  the  body.  But  Gregory  distinguishes  this  body  from  the  sensuous  and  sexually 
differentiated  one. 


2  Gregory    borders  very  closely  upon  them,  not  only  in  Trepl  KIXTOHTK^  but  also 
in    other    writings.     The    fall   does   .not,   indeed,  take  the  form  of  an  event  in  the 
experience  of  individual  men  actually  to  be  found  in  a  pre-existent  state,  but  of  a 
kind  of  "intelligible  collective  deed  of  all  humanity." 

3  See    7TSf)t    XCtTX7K.    tZvftpUTT.     l6  -  18. 
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for  all  who,  in  virtue  of  their  freedom,  led  a  holy  life,  i.e., 
who  lived  as  man  did  in  Paradise  before  the  Fall;  for  that 
was  possible  to  man  even  when  on  earth.  In  all  this  we  must 
remember  that  Gregory's  hold  on  the  traditional  dependence  on 
Gen.  I. — III.  was  very  loose  :  he  does  not  speak  of  Adam,  but  always 
of  us.  All  men  had  the  same  freedom  as  Adam.  '  All  souls 
really  passed  through  Adam's  history.  Above  all,  no  trans 
ference  of  sin  took  place,  although  Gregory  is  a  Traducian 
(see  Trep}  XXT.  avQp.  ch.  29);  every  man  sinned,  because  in 
virtue  of  his  freedom  he  could  sin,  and  by  his  sensuous  nature 
(TroiQvj)  was  induced  to  sin.  By  this  means  a  state  of  depravity 
and  death  was  introduced — sin  also  being  death — from  which 
man  in  fact  could  not  deliver  himself.  Nothing  but  the  union 
of  God  with  humanity  procured  redemption.  Redemption  was, 
in  harmony  with  the  speculations  as  to  Adam,  strictly  objective, 
and  the  question  as  to  its  appropriation  was  therefore,  at  bot 
tom,  no  question.  A  new  condition  was  revealed  for  all  men 
without  any  co-operation  on  their  part,  but  it  became  real  only 
to  those  who  led  a  holy  life,  i.e.,  who  abstained  entirely 
from  sin. 

Literature. — See,  besides  Holler's  work,  Wendt,  I.e.,  p.  49  f. ; 
Herrmann,  Gregorii  Nyss.  sententiae  de  salute  adipiscenda,  1875  ; 
Bergades,  De  universe  et  de  anima  hominis  doctrina  Gregorii 
Nyss.,  Thessalonich,  1876;  Stigler,  Die  Psychologic  des  hi. 
Gregor  von  Nyssa,  Regensburg,  1857;  Ritschl.,  I.e.  Vol.  I. 
p.  1 2  ff. ;  Hilt,  Des  hi.  Gregor  von  Nyssa  Lehre  vom  Menschen, 
Koln,  1890. 

(3)  Theodore. —  Even  in  Irenaeus  "  two  inconsistent  conceptions 
of  the  result  of  redemption  stood  side  by  side.  It  was  held, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  restore  man  to  the  original  state  from 
which  he  had  fallen,  and,  on  the  other,  to  raise  him  from  the 
primitive  natural  state  of  childhood  to  a  higher  stage.  The 

1  Gregory    here    carries    his  speculation  still  further:  God  did  not  first  create  a 
single    man,    but    the    whole    race  in  a  previously  fixed  number  5  these  collectively 
composed  only  one  nature.  They  were  really  one  man,  divided  into  a  multiplicity. 
Adam — that  means  all  (Trepi  xotTcta-x.   16,  17,  22).  In.  God's  prescience  the  whole  of 
humanity  was  comprised  in  the  first  preparation. 

2  See  Vol.  II.,  p.  267  ff. 
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majority  of  the  Greek  Fathers  were  not  in  a  position  to  decide 
bluntly  for  either  of  these  ideas;  yet  the  former,  under  the 
influence  of  Origen,  prevailed.  It  was  only  in  the  school  of 
Antioch  that  it  was  really  rejected,  that  the  other  view  was 
emphatically  avowed,  and  thus  the  most  decided  attitude 
adopted  of  opposition  to  Origen's  theology.  l  The  view  of  the 
Antiochenes  was  teleological — but  there  was  an  entire  absence  of 
any  religious  view  of  sin.  In  this  respect  it  was  directly  opposed 
to  Augustine's  system. 

According  to  Theodore,  "  God's  plan  included  from  the 
beginning  two  epochs  {**Kar#a'T»0'ei$")t  the  present  and  future 
states  of  the  world.  The  former  was  characterised  by  change- 
ableness,  temptation,  and  mortality,  the  latter  by  perfection, 
immutability,  and  immortality.  The  new  age  only  began  with 
the  resurrection,  of  the  dead,  its  original  starting-point  being 
the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God.  Further,  there  was  a 
spiritual  and  a  sensuous.  Man  was  composed  of  both,  the 
body  having  been  created  first,  and  the  soul  having  then  been 
breathed  into  it.  This  is  the  opposite  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa's 
view.  Man  was  the  connecting  link  between  the  two  spheres ; 
he  was  designed  to  reveal  the  image  of  God  in  this  world. 
"Like  a  king,  who,  after  building  a  great  city  and  adorning 
it  with  works  of  every  kind,  causes,  when  the  whole  is  com 
pleted,  a  fine  statue  of  himself  to  be  erected,  in  which  all  the 
inhabitants  may  gratefully  revere  the  constructor,  so  the  Creator 
of  the  world,  after  he  had  elaborated  his  work,  finally  produced 
man  to  be  his  own  image,  and  all  creatures  find  in  him  their 
centre,  and  thus  contribute  to  the  due  glorification  of  God."  Now 
although  man  is  equipped  with  all  the  powers  of  reason  and 
of  will,  yet,  from  the  very  nature  of  his  present  condition,  he 
is  changeable,  is  defeated  in  the  conflict,  and  is  mortal.  Not  till 
the  new  principle  of  life  was  imparted  by  means  of  Christ 

1  It  is  instructive  that  Marcellus  also  thinks  of  a  glory  presented  through 
redemption,  which  is  i/7rlp  avQpuTrov. 

"  See  Kihn,  Theodor  von  Mops.,  p.  171  ff.  Also  the  examples  partly  taken 
from  Theodore's  commentaries  on  Genesis,  Job,  and  Paul's  epistles  (see  Svvete,  Theodori 
in  epp.  Pauli  comment.  1880,  1881),  partly  from  fragments  of  other  writings  of 
Theodore;  cf.  also  Dorner,  Theodori  de  imagine  dei  doctrina,  1844. 
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could  the  changeable  nature  be  raised  to  immutability.  Till 
then,  accordingly,  man  was  exposed  to  temptation,  and  as  a 
being  made  up  of  spirit  and  body  was  necessarily  mortal.  The 
threat  of  death  in  Paradise  did  not  mean  that  death  was  the 
consequence  of  sin — it  was  rather  natural;  but  it  was  designed 
to  inspire  man  with  as  great  a  hatred  of  sin,  as  if  the  latter 
were  punished  by  death.  Death,  natural  in  itself,  was  a  divine 
means  of  education,  and  accordingly  salutary.  "  God  knew 
that  mortality  would  be  beneficial  to  Adam,  for  if  they  had 
been  invested  with  immortality,  men,  when  they  sinned,  would 
have  been  exposed  to  eternal  destruction."  But  even  the  per 
mission  of  sin  was  salutary,  and  formed  part  of  the  divine 
plan  of  education.  God  gave  a  command,  and  thereby  elicited 
sin,  in  order  that  he  might,  like  a  loving  Father,  teach  man 
his  freedom  of  choice  and  weakness.  "  Man  was  to  learn  that 
while  he  was  in  a  state  of  moral  changeableness,  he  would  not 
be  capable  of  sustaining  an  immortal  existence.  Therefore 
death  was  announced  to  him  as  the  penalty  of  disobedience, 
although  mortality  was  from  the  beginning  an  attribute  of 
human  nature."  '  No  sin  without  a  command,  but  also  no 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  of  the  possession  of  spiritual 
faculties,  finally,  no  conflict.  Accordingly,  God  gave  the  com 
mand  in  order  to  raise  Adam  above  the  stage  of  childhood, 
and  it  necessarily  provoked  conflict  and  defeat. 

Adam  is,  however,  to  be  thought  of  here,  not  as  the 
ancestor,  but  as  the  type,  of  the  human  race.  The  law  was 
given  with  the  same  object  to  all  his  descendants,  to  teach 
them  to  distinguish  between  good  and  evil,  and  to  know  their 
own  powers  and  weakness.  In  the  history  of  Adam  we  become 
acquainted  with  our  own  natural  disposition.  "In  keeping  with 
this  we  are  under  the  necessity  in  our  present  life  of  rendering 
obedience  to  laws  by  which  our  natural  power  of  making  dis 
tinctions  is  awakened,  we,  meanwhile,  being  taught  from  what 
we  ought  to  abstain  and  what  to  do,  that  the  principles  of 
reason  may  be  active  in  us.  Only  when  we  find  ourselves  in 
the  future  state  (Katastasis)  will  we  be  able  with  slight  effort 
to  perform  what  we  recognise  as  good.  Without  law,  therefore, 

Kihn,  1.  c.,  p.   174. 
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we  would  have  had  no  distinction  between  good  and  evil,  and 
no  knowledge  of  sin,  and  like  irrational  animals  we  would 
have  done  whatever  occurred  to  us."  In  this  state  knowledge 
and  fighting  are  required  to  obtain  the  victory,  but  we  are 
constantly  hampered  by  the  body,  the  source  of  temptations. 
Christ  first  gave  us  redemption  from  death,  an  immortal  nature, 
which,  therefore,  will  obtain  the  victory  without  effort  (on 
Rom.  V.  1 8). 

Theodore  was  able  to  explain  away  the  Pauline  passages 
which  support  a  transmission  of  the  death  worked  by  sin,  just 
as  he  ignored  the  life  of  the  first  man  in  Paradise  before  the 
Fall.  All  men  died  because  of  their  own  sinful  actions;  but 
even  this  was  meant  figuratively.  They  died  because  of  their 
natural  constitution,  in  which  sin  was  latent.  He  opposed 
Augustine's  and  Jerome's  doctrine  of  original  sin  in  an  indepen 
dent  work,  fragments  of  which  have  been  preserved  by  Marius 
Mercator.  "  Adam  was  created  mortal  whether  he  sinned  or 
not.  For  God  did  not  say,  '  Ye  will  be  mortal,'  but  '  Ye 
will  die.'"  Theodore  quoted  Ps.  CIII.  15,  and  Rome.  II.  6. 
Against  original  sin  he  appealed  to  the  case  of  saints  like 
Noah,  Abraham,  and  Moses.  If  God  had  passed  sentence  of 
death  on  all  as  the  punishment  of  sin,  he  would  not  have  made 
Enoch  immortal.  Accordingly,  Baptism  did  not,  according  to 
Theodore,  remove  inherited  sin,  but  initiated  the  believer  into 
sinless  discipleship  of  Christ,  and  at  the  same  time  blotted  out 
the  sins  he  had  himself  committed.  In  the  former  sense  it  had 
its  use  even  for  children ;  for  Baptism,  like  all  grace  emanating 
from  the  incarnation,  raised  man  to  a  new  stage,  elevated  him 
above  his  present  nature,  and  prepared  him  for  the  future  state 
(Katastasis).  This  is  most  strongly  emphasised  by  Theodore, 
and  here  his  teaching  is  distinguished  from  the  doctrines  of 
Pelagius  and  Julian  of  Eclanum,  1  who  subordinated  redemption 
through  Christ  completely  to  the  rationalistic  theory.  That 
Theodore  did  not  do.  While  he  was  thoroughly  convinced, 
with  Pelagius,  that  in  the  present  state  everything  turned  on 
men's  own  actions  which  rested  on  knowledge,  freedom,  effort,  and 
heroic  fighting,  yet  he  was  equally  certain  on  the  other  hand, 

1    See  Kihn,  1.  c.,  p.  179  f. 
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that  human  nature  did  not  attain  immutability,  immortality,  and 
sinlessness  through  this  conflict — it  was  merely  a  condition — but 
only  through  redemption.  For  this  reason  Christ  came.  He 
did  not  restore,  but  produced  a  new,  a  higher  state.  He  did 
not  heal,  but  transfigured.  1 

Theodore's  doctrine  of  man  was  strictly  rationalistic  and 
Aristotelian;  it  surpassed  the  theories  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
Greek  Fathers  in  intelligibility  and  consistency.  But  for  that 
very  reason  it  did  not  correspond  to  all  the  ideas  and  desires 
embraced  in  the  tradition  of  the  Church. 

(4)  John  of  Damascus. — The  doctrines  taught  by  this  dog 
matist  became  final  in  the  Greek  Church,  the  later  Symbols 
being  substantially  at  one  with  them,  2  because  he  combined  the 
conceptions  of  the  Cappadocians  with  the  Antiochene  tradition, 
in  the  modified  form  assumed  by  the  latter  in  Chrysostom, 
and  at  the  same  time  did  justice  to  the  constantly  increasing 
tendency  to  refrain  as  much  as  possible  from  allegorising  Gen. 
I.  ff.  Briefly,  John  taught  as  follows :  3 — 

Since  God,  "  overflowing  with  goodness  ",  was  not  satisfied  with 
the  contemplation  of  himself,  but  desired  to  have  some  one  to 
whom  he  could  do  good,  he  created  the  universe,  angels,  and 
men.  Even  the  angels  were  immortal,  not  by  nature,  but  by 
grace;  for  everything  which  has  a  beginning  has  necessarily 
an  end.  But  immortality  being  a  gift  became  natural  to  spirit 
ual  beings,  and  therefore  also  to  men.  Men  were  created  by 
God  from  nature,  visible  and  invisible,  in  his  own  image,  to  be 
kings  and  rulers  of  the  whole  earth.  Before  their  creation  God 
had  prepared  Paradise  for  them  to  be  as  it  were  a  royal  castle, 
"  set  by  his  hands  in  Eden,  a  store-house  of  all  joy  and  delight, 
situated  to  the  East,  and  higher  than  the  whole  earth,  but 

1  Chrysostom  agrees  entirely  with  Theodore  in  the  opinion  that  man's  free  will 
takes  the  first  step,  which  is  then  seconded  by  God  with  his  power,  in  the  appro 
priation  of  the  good;  see  his  notes  on  Rom.  IX-   16,  in  Horn.   16  ;  in  ep.  ad  Heb., 
Horn.     12;  in  Ev.  Joh.,  Horn.   17,  etc.     The  passages  are  reproduced  in  Mitnscher, 
Lehrbuch  cler  Dogmengeschichte  (1832),  p.  363  ff. 

2  See  Gass,  Symbolik  d.  griech.  Kirche,  p.   150  ff. 

3  De    fide    orthod.    II.    2    ff.,     1 1   ff.  24 — 30;  III.   I,   14,  20;  IV.  4,  II,   19 — 22, 
and  the  Homily  in  "ficum  arefactum,"  as  also  the  Dialogue  against  the  Manichseans. 
Laiigen.  1.  c.,  p.  289  ff. ;  Wendt,  1.  c.,  p.  59  ff. 
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tempered  and  illumined  by  the  finest  and  purest  air,  planted 
with  ever  blossoming  flowers,  rilled  with  perfume,  full  of  light, 
surpassing  every  idea  of  earthly  grace  and  beauty,  a  truly 
divine  place."  l  But  it  was  only  with  his  body  that  man  was 
supposed  to  live  in  this  material  Paradise ;  he  inhabited  with 
his  spirit  at  the  same  time  the  "spiritual"  Paradise,  which  is 
indicated  by  the  tree  of  life.  '2  Of  the  tree  of  knowledge  he 
was  not  at  first  to  eat;  for  knowledge,  while  good  for  the 
perfect,  is  bad  for  the  imperfect.  The  result  of  knowledge  in 
the  case  of  the  imperfect  was  to  make  man,  instead  of  devot 
ing  himself  to  the  contemplation  and  praise  of  God,  think  of 
himself:  Adam,  immediately  after  eating,  noticed  that  he  was 
naked.  "  God  intended  that  we  should  be  free  from  desire  and 
care,  and  occupied  solely  with  luxuriating  in  the  contemplation 
of  himself."  The  eating  "of  all  the  trees"  denoted  the  know 
ledge  of  God  from  the  works  of  nature.  In  created  man — the 
union  of  visible  and  invisible  nature— the  image  of  God  con 
sisted  in  power  of  thought  and  freedom  of  will,  likeness  to  him 
in  similarity  in  virtue,  so  far  as  that  was  possible.  Soul  and 
body  (as  against  Origen)  were  created  together.  Man  was 
originally  innocent,  upright,  and  adorned  with  all  virtues ; 3  his 
being  so  was  a  gift  of  grace ;  but  so  also  was  the  fact  that  he 
was  spiritual.  He  was  spiritual  that  he  might  endure  and 
praise  his  benefactor  ;  corporeal,  that  he  might  be  disciplined 
by  suffering  and  the  recollection  of  suffering ;  he  was  too  proud 
of  his  greatness.  Man  was  created  a  being  who  ruled  in  this 
present  life,  and  was  transferred  to  another.  *  He  was  finally 
to  be  made  divine  by  submission  to  God :  his  deification 

1  Accordingly  we  have  here  a  recrudescence  to  some  extent  of  what  the  older 
Greek  Fathers  called  "Judaism"  or  "earthly  conceptions,"  cf.  Peter's  Apocalypse. 

"  Two  traditional,  inconsistent  ideas  are  combined  here:  John  was  not  quite 
clear  as  to  the  tree  of  life.  He  gives  different  explanations  of  it  in  De  fide  II.  II 
and  IV.  II. 

3  This    is    strongly    emphasised    by    John    (II.    12,  IV.  4);  but  he  has  carefully 
avoided  stating  how  God  could  on  his  part  adorn  men  with  virtues.    It  cannot  be 
proved  that  this  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  West.  Such  an  assump 
tion    is    not    necessary,    for    we    also    find    in    the    older    Greek  Fathers  rhetorical 
glorifications    of    the    primitive    state    which   do  not  harmonise  with  the  system  of 
doctrine. 

4  These  are  the  two  states  (katastaseis)  of  the  Antiochenes. 
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consisting    in    participation    in  the  divine  giory,  not  in  a  trans 
formation  into  the  divine  essence. 

Actually,  i.e.,  according  to  the  logical  development  of  the 
system,  the  innocence  of  primitive  man  consisted  in  his  power 
to  be  innocent,  and,  with  the  support  of  divine  grace,  to  abide 
by  and  advance  in  goodness.  A  necessary  converse  of  this  was 
the  power  to  revolt;  "for  it  is  no  virtue  which  is  done  under  com 
pulsion".  Man,  "that  little  world  ",  retained,  however,  along  with 
his  spiritual  attributes,  those  of  irrational  nature ;  even  in  his  soul 
there  was  an  irrational  part,  which  was  partly  capable  of  sub 
mitting  to  the  rational,  but  was  partly  independent  of  it  (the 
vital  functions).  The  former  embraced  the  desires,  some  of  which 
were  within  limits  permitted,  while  the  others  were  not.  But, 
the  vital  functions  apart,  over  all  was  placed  free  will.  It  is  in 
our  power  to  choose,  and  man  decides  on  his  own  actions. 
His  origin  alone  is  God's  affair.  "  But  error  was  produced  by 
our  wickedness  for  our  punishment  and  benefit  For  God  did 
not  make  death,  nor  did  he  delight  in  the  ruin  of  the  living;  on 
the  contrary,  death  was  due  to  man,  i.e.,  to  Adam's  transgres 
sion,  and  so  also  were  the  other  penalties."  1  It  was  not  right 
to  attribute  everything  to  divine  providence ;  "  for  that  which 
is  in  our  power  is  not  the  affair  of  providence,  but  of  our  own 
free  will."  God,  certainly,  in  virtue  of  his  omniscience,  knows 
everything  from  all  eternity;  he  therefore  assists  by  his  grace 
those  who,  he  knows,  will  avail  themselves  of  it.  They  alone 
are  also  predestinated ;  their  decision  to  be  and  do  good  is 
known  to  God.  Those  are  damned  to  whom  all  the  supports 
of  grace  are  in  vain. "  With  all  this  it  remains  true  that  all 
virtue  comes  from  God ;  for  by  him  it  was  implanted  in  nature, 
and  by  his  support  alone  it  is  maintained.  Accordingly,  we 
have  once  more  the  principle  that  nature,  rational  and  free,  is 
a  gift  of  grace;  to  be  natural  is  to  be  virtuous,  and  conversion 
is  the  return  from  the  unnatural. 3 

1  The  significance  of  Adam's  fall  for  his  posterity  is  recognised  (II.  28),  but  it 
is  noteworthy,  only  cursorily.  John  has  no  separate  chapter  on  the  Fall  in  his 
great  work.  Even  II.  30,  only  discusses  it  under  a  more  general  heading. 

"    See,  1.  c.,  II.  29,  30;  IV.  22. 

3    II    30. 
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Man  was  created  male.  Woman  was  formed  merely  because  God 
foresaw  the  Fall,  and  in  order  that  the  race  might  be  preserved 
in    spite    of  death.  l     Man  did  not  allow  reason  to  triumph ;  he 
mistook    the    path    of   honour,   and  preferred  his  lusts.     Conse 
quently,  instead  of  living  for  ever,  he  fell  a  prey  to  death  and 
became  subject  to  tribulation  and  a  miserable  life.     For  it  was 
not     good    that    he    should    enjoy    immortality    untempted    and 
unproved,    lest   he  should  share  the  pride  and  condemnation  of 
the  devil.     "  Accordingly,    man  was  first  to  attest  himself,  and, 
made  perfect  by  observance  of  the  commandment  when  tempted, 
was    then    to  obtain  immortality  as  the  reward  of  virtue.     For, 
placed    between    God    and  matter,  he  was  to  acquire  steadfast 
ness    in    goodness,    after  he  had  abandoned  his  natural  relation 
to  things,  and  become  habitually  united  to  God."  But,  seduced 
by  the  devil  who  enviously  grudged  man  the  possession  which 
he    had    himself    lost,    man    turned    to  matter,  and  so,  severed 
from    God,    his    First    Cause,    became   subject  to  suffering,  and 
mortal,    and  required  sexual  intercourse.    (The  fig-leaves  denote 
the  tribulations  of  life,  and  the  skins  the  mortal  body).     Death, 
come    into    the    world    through    sin,    henceforth,  like  a  hideous 
wild    beast,    made  havoc  of  human  life,  although  the  liberty  to 
choose    good    as    well  as  evil  was  never  destroyed.  ~     But  God 
did    not    leave    himself   without    a  witness,  and  at  last  sent  his 
own    Son,    who    was    to    strengthen    nature,  and  to  renew  and 
show  and  teach  by  his  action  the  way  of  virtue  which  led  from 
destruction    to  eternal  life.     The  union  of  Deity  with  humanity 
was    "the    newest    of   the    new,   the  only  new  thing  under  the 
sun."  :i     It  applied,  moreover,  to  the  whole  of  human  nature  in 
order   to  bestow  salvation  on  the  whole. 4     This  union  resulted 
in    the    restitutio   to  the  original  state,  which  was  perfect  in  so 
far    as    man,    though    not  yet  tested,  was  adorned  with  virtues. 
Christ  participated  in  the  worst  part  of  our  nature  in  order,  by 
and    in  himself,  to    restore  the  form  of  the  image  and  likeness, 
and  to    teach   us  further  by  virtuous  conduct,  which  by  his  aid 

1  L.  c.,  see  Gregory  of  Nyssa. 

2  II.  26  ff. 
a    III.  i. 

«    III.  6. 
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he  made  light  for  us.  Then  he  overcame  death,  becoming  the 
first-fruits  of  our  resurrection,  and  renewing  the  worn-out  and 
cast-off  vessel.  l 

It  has  been  pointed  out  above  (p.  240)  that  natural  theology 
underwent  no  development  in  the  Greek  Church.  We  must 
premise,  however,  that  the  course  of  the  history  of  philosophy 
is  of  greater  moment  for  the  development  of  the  system,  or 
for  systematic  monographs.  Without  anticipating  we  may  here 
make  the  following  remark.  The  Fathers  of  orthodox  dogma 
in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  were  Platonists.  Aristotelianism 
always  led  in  this  period  to  a  heterodox  form  of  dogma — 
Lucian,  the  Arians,  the  Antiochenes,  etc.  But  a  theological 
system  constructed  by  the  aid  of  Platonism  could  not  fail  at 
that  time  to  become  equally  heterodox.  After  Platonism  had 
done  its  work  on  dogma,  and  certain  notions  and  conceptions 
were  generally  fixed,  an  orthodox  system  could  only  be  created 
by  means  of  Aristotelianism.  Any  further  use  of  Platonism  led 
to  questionable  propositions. 

1    IV.  4,  II.  12. 


B.—  TffE  DOCTRINE  OF  REDEMPTION  IN  THE 

PERSON    OF    THE    GOD-MAN   IN  ITS 

HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

CHAPTER    VI. 

THE    DOCTRINE    OF    THE    NECESSITY    AND    REALITY   OF   REDEMP 
TION   THROUGH   THE   INCARNATION   OF  THE   SON   OF    GOD. 

NATURAL  theology  was  so  wide  in  its  scope  as  understood 
by  the  Greek  Church,  that,  as  indications  in  the  preceding 
chapter  will  have  already  shown,  only  a  historical  fact  absolutely 
unparallelled  could  make  headway  against  it.  The  Greek 
Fathers  knew  of  such  a  fact — "the  newest  of  the  new,  yea,  the 
only  new  thing  under  the  sun";  it  was  the  Incarnation  of  the 
Son  of  God.  It  alone  balanced  the  whole  system  of  natural 
theology,  so  far  as  it  was  balanced,  and  exerted  a  decisive  in 
fluence  upon  it.  But  the  incarnation  could  only  be  attached 
with  complete  perspicuity  to  that  point  in  the  natural  system 
which  seemed  the  more  irrational,  the  more  highly  the  value 
of  human  nature  was  rated — this  point  of  contact  being  death. 
The  dreadful  paradox  of  death  was  destroyed  by  the  most 
paradoxical  fact  conceivable,  the  incarnation  of  the  Deity. 

This  at  once  implied  that  the  fact  could  not  but  be  capable 
of  a  subsequent  explanation,  nay,  even  of  a  kind  of  a  priori 
deduction.  But  its  glory,  as  an  expression  of  the  unfathomable 
goodness  of  God,  was  not  thereby  to  be  diminished.  The  neces 
sity  of  redemption,  whether  that  consisted  in  the  restoration  or 
the  perfection  of  the  human  race,  was  based  by  the  Fathers, 
as  a  rule,  on  the  actual  state  of  wretchedness  of  mankind  under 
the  dominion  of  death  and  sin.  So  far,  however,  as  this  condi 
tion  was  compared  with  the  original  state  or  destiny  of  man, 
redemption  was  already  thought  of  as  intrinsically  necessary, 
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and  was  no  longer  merely  regarded  as  a  postulate  of  man's 
need  of  salvation.  In  this  connection  the  Fathers  often  lost 
sight  of  the  capacity  left  to  man  of  being  and  doing  good. 
In  innumerable  passages  they  speak  of  the  helplessness  and 
irredeemableness  of  mankind,  using  expressions  which  could 
without  difficulty  be  inserted  in  Augustine's  doctrine  of  sin. 
But  just  as  often  a  phrase  occurs  which  betrays  the  fact  that 
the  whole  view  is  nevertheless  quite  different;  in  other  words, 
that  the  outward  condition  characterised  by  feebleness  and 
death,  and  the  sensuousness  of  corruptible  human  nature  are 
thought  of  as  the  source  of  all  evil  and  all  sin.  This  state  is 
accompanied  by  a  darkening  of  knowledge  which  could  not 
fail  to  subject  man  to  the  influence  of  the  demons  and  lead 
him  into  idolatry. 

The  divine  act  of  grace  in  Christ  applied  to  death,  the 
demonic  rule,  sin,  and  error.  In  Homilies,  Biblical  commen 
taries,  and  devotional  writings,  these  points  of  view  interchange, 
or  are  apparently  regarded  as  equivalent.  l  But  since  natural 
theology  formed  the  background  of  their  conceptions,  the 
absolute  necessity  of  the  form  assumed  by  the  act  of  grace  in 
the  incarnation  could  be  demonstrated  neither  in  relation  to 
sin  nor  to  error.  The  whole  question  turned  here  on  support, 
example,  and  illumination,  or,  if  this  line  was  crossed,  theology 
ceased  to  be  systematic  and  consistent.  The  importance  of 
Athanasius  and  the  Cappadocians  consisted  in  the  strenuous 
emphasis  laid  by  them  on  the  impressive  connection  existing 
between  the  incarnation  and  the  restoration  of  the  human  race 

1  Perhaps  the  most  comprehensive  passage  is  Eusebius,  Demonstr.  ev.  IV.  12. 
But  it  also  shows  how  far  Eusebius  still  was  from  the  thorough-going  view  of 
Athanasius:  Tvj$  olxovo(/,ixt;  ov  pixv  XITIXV  #AA#  xxi  Trhs/ovt;  eupoi  xv  TIC,  sQshy&czt; 
2f»jTe7v,  Trpuryv  \j.\v  yxp  6  Acycs  $i3x<7X£i^  7vx  xxi  vsxp&v  xxi  ^UVTCOV  xvpi£v<ry  Ssv- 
rspxv  Ss  OTTMI;  rote,  *jjU€Tf/>&4  XTTO^X^OITO  Xfiocpriatf,  vTrep  y/tuv  rpuQeit; 

UTTSp      fllJ,WV      XXTXpX'      Tp/T^V      &$      X'J     l£p£~lOV    ®£OV     XXI    (J.S'ytX,^ 

x,6<r(j.ov  7rpoyu%Q£iy  TOJ  STTI  TTKVTUV  &£&•  TfTxpryv  ui;  xv  XVT 

Scupovutvis  svepyetoet;  KTroppyroti;  Ao'yc/s  xotdctipetrtv  xTrepyxtrxiro-  T£/ZTT^V  STTI  rxvry, 

&$  xv  rote,  XVTOV  yvuf>iiJ.ois  xxi  (J.xQyrx'it;  rye,   xxrx  rbv  QXVXTOV  Trxpx  ©ew  ^wijc  TJJV 

eATTiSct  [iv\  Ac'yc<£  (j.y$£   pyii.x<riv  xxi  tycavx!i$  «AA«  xvrots  'spyo 

IAOIC,  $£  TrxpxciovG  TJJV  3ix  T&v  Aoywv  eTayyeA/av,  £v6xp<r£7c  XVTOVI;  xxi 

x7T£p'yx<rxiTO  xxi  Trxtriv  "EAAjjo^v  opov  xxt  fixpfixpotc  ryv  TT/JOC  XVTOV  x 
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to  the  divine  life,  and  in  their  consequent  escape  to  some  extent 
from  the  rationalistic  scheme  of  doctrine ;  for  the  reference  of 
the  incarnation  to  sin  did  not  carry  the  Greeks  beyond  it. 
The  above  combination  had  been  made  in  the  Church  long 
before  this  (see  Irenaeus),  but  in  the  theology  of  Origen  it  had 
been  subordinated  to,  and  obscured  by,  complicated  presup 
positions. 

Athanasius  wrote  a  treatise  "  Concerning  the  incarnation  of 
the  Logos"  (TTsp]  £v%vQpu7n>i(7£a<;  rov  hoyov],  an  early  writing  whose 
value  is  so  great  because  it  dates  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
Arian  controversy. l  In  this  work  he  went  a  step  further :  for 
he  strove  to  prove  that  the  redemption  was  a  necessity  on  the 
part  of  God.  He  based  this  necessity  on  the  goodness  (xy^OTyig] 
of  God.  This  goodness,  i.e.,  God's  consistency  and  honour, 
involved  as  they  were  in  his  goodness,  were  necessarily  express 
ed  in  the  maintenance  and  execution  of  decrees  once  formed 
by  him.  His  decrees,  however,  consisted,  on  the  one  hand,  in 
his  appointment  of  rational  creatures  to  share  in  the  divine 
life,  and,  on  the  other,  in  the  sentence  of  death  on  trans 
gressions.  Both  of  these  had  to  be  established.  God's  intention 
could  not  be  allowed  to  suffer  shipwreck  through  the  wicked 
ness  of  the  devil  and  the  sad  choice  of  humanity.  If  it  were, 
God  would  seem  weak,  and  it  would  have  been  better  if  he 
had  never  created  man  at  all.  Then  the  transgression  occurred. 
"What  was  God  now  to  do?  Ought  he  to  have  demanded 
penitence  on  the  part  of  man?  For  one  could  have  deemed 
that  worthy  of  God  and  said,  that  as  men  had  become  mortal 
through  the  transgression,  they  should  in  like  manner  recover 
immortality  through  repentance  (change  of  mind).  But  repen 
tance  (in  itself)  did  not  retain  the  true  knowledge  as  regards 
God ;  God  accordingly  would  in  his  turn  have  shown  himself 

1  Draescke  has  attempted  to  show  in  a  full  discussion  (Athanasiana  i.  d.  Stud. 
u.  Krit.,  1893,  pp.  251 — 315  that  the  writings  "Against  the  Greeks"  and  the  "In 
carnation  of  the  Logos  "  belong,  not  to  Athanasius,  but  to  Eusebius  of  Emesa,  and 
were  written  A.D.  350.  But  after  a  close  examination  of  his  numerous  arguments 
I  find  none  of  them  convincing,  and  I  am  rather  confirmed  in  my  belief 
that  no  important  objection  can  be  raised  against  the  authenticity  of  the  two 
tractates.  An  accurate  analysis  of  "De  incarn. "  is  given  by  Kattenbusch,  1.  c.  I., 
p.  297  ff. 
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untruthful,  if  death  had  not  compelled  men ;  !  nor  did  repentance 
deliver  from  the  physical,  but  only  put  an  end  to  sins.  There 
fore,  if  the  transgression  had  alone  existed,  and  not  its  conse 
quence,  mortality,  repentance  would  have  been  all  very  well. 
But  when,  the  transgression  having  occurred,  men  were  fettered 
to  the  mortality  that  had  become  natural  to  them,  and  were 
robbed  of  the  grace  which  corresponded  to  their  creation  in 
the  divine  image,  what  else  should  have  happened?  Or  what 
was  needed  for  this  grace  and  renewal  except  (the  coming  of) 
him  who  also  in  the  beginning  made  all  things  of  nothing,  the 
Logos  of  God?  For  it  was  his  part  once  more  to  restore  the 
corruptible  to  incorruption." 

Athanasius  shows  that  the  Logos  who  originally  created  all 
things  from  nothing  required  to  assume  a  body  and  thus  to 
secure  the  restoration  of  man  from  corruptibility  to  incorruption 
(a(f)Qxp<Ti&).  How  this  happened  Athanasius  discusses  in  various, 
to  some  extent  inconsistent,  lines  of  thought,  in  which  he 
speaks  especially  of  a  removal  of  men's  guilt  through  the  death 
of  Christ,  as  well  as  of  an  exhaustion  of  the  sentence  of  death 
in  the  sacrifice  of  his  body  presented  by  the  Logos.  From 
these  premises  it  follows  that  Athanasius  had  the  death  of  Christ 
in  view,  whenever  he  thought  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos. 
"The  Logos  could  not  suffer  TY^V  TOV  Q&vocrov  Kp&Tyvw  ('the 
power  of  death'  in  mankind),  and  therefore  took  up  the 

1  This    sentence    does    not    seem    to    me  quite  clear;  the  meaning  is  probably: 
since   repentance    does   not    convey  the  true  knowledge  of  God,  but  death  resulted 
from    loss    of   the    latter,    God    would    have  broken  his  word  if  he  had  abolished 
death  in  consequence  of  mere  repentance. 

2  De  incarn.  7:  T/  ovv  'edit  KXI  vs pi  TOVTOV  ysvitrQai  y  7roiy<rxi  rbv  ®e6v,  (j.erci- 
voiotv   £7ri  Ty  7rxpa(3a<r£i  TOVC;  avSpuTrovi;  xTranytrai;  TOVTO  yxp  civ  Tit;  a£iov  (f>y<rei£v 
®£ov,    Aeyfc)v,    on    a&Trsp    SK    TV\$    vrxpapxtrEcat;    el$  tyftopav  y£y6vxtriv,  at/rut;  £K  TV}$ 
fj,£Txvoixt;  yevoivTO  vxAiv  av  el$  a(p6xp<rixv.  'AAA'  y  (j.£TXvoix  otire  TO  etihoyov  TO  vpbi; 
TOV    &sbv    styvhotTTev    'e(j.sv£    yap    TTCC^IV  oi/x  txhyQyi;,  py   xpajrov/xev&jv  ev  TW  SxvatTca 
TcSv    avQpwTrcav    oUre    Se    y  (j-sravoioi  XTTO  ruv  nxrot  tyviriv  oiTroxotte'iTcti,  aAA«  (j.6vov 
Travel    ruv    Kfj.oepTyiiJ.XTUv.  El  [j.£V  ovv  (J.QVOV  yv  9rAjf/u/-ceAjf/i.4#   KXI  /-tij  tyQopoii;  eTraxoA- 
ovfyrii;,    KOiKSic,  av  yv  -^   IJ.STXVOIX-  el  $e  ot7ru%  TrpoAatfiovo-yt;  rfo  Traipxfiixpfwt;,  sis  ryv 
KCiTX    tyva-iv    (pBopatv    expaTOvvTO   01  avQpuTroi,  KXI  T^JV  TOV   KXT*  £ixovx  %apiv  a$xip£- 
6£vT£$    vjirav,    TI    aAAo  £$£i  ry£V£<rQai\  y  TIVO$  yv   %p£ia  Trpbs  Tyv  TOIXVT^V  %apiv  KXI 
avxxhytriv,  »j  TOV  KXI  KXTX  Tyv  xp%yv  ex  TOV  (J.YJ  'OVTOQ  TTSTroiyKo'TOG  TX  'dhx  TOV  ®£ov 

,  XVTOV  yap  ^v  irahiv  xxi  TO  QQxpTOv  £i$  xtyQxpa-iavkvfyxtfv  KXI  TO  vvrtp  TrxvTwv 
xTToo-ua-ai  ^rpoc  TOV  7rxT£pa.  Compare  Orat.  c.  Arian.  II.  68. 
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fight  with  death.  He  assumed  a  body  and  so  became  mortal. 
This  body  he  surrendered  to  death  on  behalf  of  all.  His  body 
could  not  be  really  overcome,  'kept',  by  death.  In  it  all 
died,  and  for  this  very  reason  the  law  of  death  (vo^oq  TOV 
Qavxrou)  is  now  abrogated;  its  power  was  exhausted  on  the 
body  of  the  Lord  (Kvptowov  <7o5^#);  it  had  no  further  claim  on 
his  fellow-men  ter#  TUV  o^oiuv  uvfipuTruv) .  .  .  The  body  assumed 
by  the  Logos  came  to  share  in  the  universal  meaning  of  the 
Logos.  The  resurrection  of  the  body  and  of  the  Logos  guaranteed 
the  general  resurrection  and  incorruption  (aQQapfftot)" l  Here 
follows  the  place  assigned  to  the  sacrifice.  It  presented  that 
which  was  due  (&Qeihdf&€VQv)  to  God  in  place  of  death.  But 
the  pervading  and  prominent  thought  of  Athanasius  is  that  the 
incarnation  itself  involved  the  Christian's  passage  from  the  fate  of 
death  to  incorruption  (aQQapffta),  since  the  physical  union  of  the 
human  with  the  divine  nature  in  the  midst  of  mankind  raised  the 
latter  to  the  region  of  divine  rest  and  blessedness.  ~  The  result 
of  the  incarnation  consisted  accordingly,  first,  in  the  eradication 
of  corruption  (QQopd) — by  the  existence  of  the  divine  in  its 
midst,  but,  finally,  by  the  death  of  Christ,  in  which  the  truth 
fulness  of  God  was  justified — and  in  the  corresponding  trans 
formation  into  incorruptibility — renewal,  or  completion  of  the 
divine  image  by  participation  in  the  nature,  free  from  all  suffer 
ing,  of  the  Deity. 3  But,  secondly,  the  incarnation  also  resulted, 

1  Kattenbusch,  p.  298. 

2  L.    c.,    ch.  IX. :  'TLo-Trsp  [jisyaAov  fioi<rihs(ac,  sicreA.Q6vTOG  tic,  Ttvae  TTO^IV 

JCOil     OlXq(TXVTO$    Sit;     fJt-tOCV    TUV    kv    XVTy    OIKIUV,    TTOtVTUS    y    TOlOtVTy    7TOA/£ 

i,  xxi  OVXSTI  Tt$  e%Qpo$  al/Tyv  oVrs   hy<TTy$  eTrifiottvcav 
e7n/z£Ae/#c    o&tovTOti    3iot    TOV    et$  piotv  ixvr^t;  olxiatv 

Oii  STTI  TOV  TTxvTcav  fioto'ihitoc,  yeyovev.  EhQ6vTO$  yap  ctlnov  ITT;  rijv  vifj,STSpxv 
KOCI  oixytravros  £{$  ^v  TUV  6(j,oiuv  rca[jiat,  AO/TTOV  Trxtrat  vi  KXTX  TUV  xvSpuTruv 
TUV  e%Qpuv  STrifiovAy  TrsTnzvTai,  xai  y  TOV  QXVXTOV  yfyavitrTOti  QQopx  y  Troihai 
KXT'  ocvTuv  la-^vovtrac.  Kattenbusch  is  right  in  considering  Ritschl  (1.  c.,  I.,  p.  10, 
II)  to  have  gone  too  far  in  his  assertion  that  "Athanasius'  interpretation  of  the 
death  and  resurrection  of  Christ  is  a  particular  instance  of  the  main  thought  that 
the  Logos  of  God  guarantees  all  redemptive  work,  using  the  human  body  in  which 
he  dwells  as  the  means."  Athanasius  certainly  did  not  regard  the  death  and  resur 
rection  as  merely  particular  instances.  They  formed  the  object  of  the  incarnation; 
not  that  they  were  added  or  supplementary  to  it;  they  were  bound  up  with  it. 

3  Yet    the    view    of   Athanasius    was    not    simply   naturalistic;  incorruptibleness 
rather   included    the    elements  of  goodness,  love,  and  wisdom;  a  renewal  affecting 
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as  indeed  had  been  long  before  held  by  the  Apologists,  in  the 
restoration  of  the  correct  knowledge  of  God,  which  embraced 
the  power  of  living  rightly,  through  the  incarnate  Logos.  But 
while  Athanasius  kept  firmly  in  view  this  restoration  of  the 
knowledge  of  God  through  the  Logos,  he  was  not  thinking 
merely  of  the  new  law,  i.e.,  the  preaching  of  Christ;  he  held 
it  to  have  been  given  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Person  of 
Christ.  In  his  work,  that  of  a  man,  God  came  down  to  us. 
The  dullest  eye  was  now  in  a  position  to  perceive  the  one  true 
God — viz.,  in  Christ — and  to  escape  from  the  error  of  demon- 
worship.  This  thought  is  very  significant;  it  had  already  been 
expressed  by  Clement  and  Origen,  having  received  a  deeper 
meaning  from  the  latter,  though  he  had  not  yet  given  it  so 
central  a  place  in  his  system.  Athanasius  expressly  notes  that 
creation  was  not  sufficient  to  let  us  perceive  the  Creator  and 
Father;  we  needed  a  man  to  live  and  work  among  us  before 
we  could  see  clearly  and  certainly  the  God  and  Father  of  all.  l 

the  inner  nature  of  man  was  also  involved.  But  it  was  not  possible  for  Athanasius 
to  expound  this  systematically;  therefore  Schultz  seems  to  me  to  have  asserted  too 
much  (Gottheit  Christi,  p.  80). 

1  The  chief  passages  occur  1.  c.,  XIV — XVI.,  chap.  XIV.  fin:  One  might  suppose 
that  the  fitting  way  to  know  God  was  to  recover  our  knowledge  of  him  from  the  works 
of  creation.  It  is  not  so,  for  men  are  no  longer  capable  of  directing  their  gaze 
upward;  they  look  down.  "Therefore,  when  he  seeks  to  benefit  men,  he  takes  up 
his  dwelling  among  us  as  man,  and  assumes  a  body  like  the  human  one,  and 
instructs  men  within  their  own  lower  sphere,  z.£.,  through  the  works  of  the  body, 
that  those  who  would  not  perceive  him  from  his  care  for  all  and  his  rule  might 
at  least  from  the  works  of  the  body  itself  know  the  Logos  of  God  in  the  body, 
and  through  him  the  Father."  C.  15:  'E9T£<£if  of  xvQpwTroi  xTroa-TpxfysvTss  Tyv  Trpdi; 
TOV  @sbv  Qsapixv,  XKI  ut;  sv  (3vQca  j3v6t<rQsvTSQ  KXTU  rove,  6$>QxhiJ.ovs  'S%OVT£$,  sv  ysvea-si 
KXI  rots  xttrQviTo't$  TOV  ®£ov  XVS^TOVV,  xvQpuTrovi;  QVVJTOVS  KXI  dxii^ovxt;  iotvroic,  Qsovt; 
TOVTOV  'SVSKX  6  fyihxvfyuTroc;  KXI  KOIVO$  TTXVTWV  a-uryp,  6  TOV  Qsov 
&x[j.pxvs(  SXVTU  <r&[j.x  KXI  &c,  xvQpuTrot;  sv  xvQpuTroit;  XVXITTS^STXI  KXI  TXI; 
KXVTUV  xvQpuTruv  7rpotrA.x(A@xv£i,  rivx  of  sv  <ronj.tt.Tiy.oic,  vooSvTSt;  slvxi  TOV 
&£ov,  xty'  6>v  6  xvpios  spyx^eToet  Six  TUV  TOV  <ria(j,xTO$  'spyuv,  XTT''  XUTUV  voy<ru<7( 
TJJV  xhyQsixv,  KXI  £<'  XVTOV  TOV  vrxTspx  Koy i<7 UVT xt ,  The  sequel  shows,  indeed, 
that  Athanasius  thought  above  all  of  Jesus'  miraculous  works.  He  has  summarised 
his  whole  conception  of  the  result  of  redemption  in  the  pregnant  sentence  (ch.  XVI.): 
'AfjttyoTSpx  yxp  etythxvQpuTTEvsTO  6  <r<i)Tvift  3ix  T%$  svxvQpcaTryirews,  OTI  KXI  TOV  QXVXTOV 
s%  yfjiwv  yQixvi^s  KXI  xvsKXtvi^ev  y\(Jt.x^  KXI  'dTi  xtyxvys  uv  KXI  x6f>XTO$  Six  TUV  spywv 
svstpxtvs  KXI  syvupi^sv  SXVTOV  eJvxi  TOV  *6yov  TOV  irxTpjt;,  TOV  TOV  TTXVTOI;  ftyspovx 
KK}  (3x<riAsx.  Origen  had  already  laid  stress  on  the  perception  of  God  in  Christ, 
and  set  it  above  philosophical  knowledge  (analytic,  synthetic,  and  analogical,  against 
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When  Athanasius  placed  the  knowledge  of  God  side  by  side 
with  the  deliverance  from  death,  the  transition  was  obtained 
from  the  fact  of  redemption  to  the  doctrine  of  the  appropriation, 
and  to  the  explanation  of  the  particular  result,  of  the  work  of 
love  done  by  the  Logos.  This  only  benefited  those  who 
voluntarily  appropriated  the  divine  knowledge  made  accessible 
by  the  incarnate  Logos,  and  who  regulated  their  conduct  by 
the  standards  and  with  the  power  thus  given  them. l  In  any 
case  the  transformation  of  the  corruptible  into  the  incorruptible 
(the  Theopoiesis)  remained  under  this  conception  the  ultimate 
and  proper  result  of  the  work  of  the  Logos,  being  ranked 
higher  than  the  other,  the  knowledge  of  God. 2  But  here  we 
find  the  greatest  difference  between  Athanasius  and  like-minded 
theologians  on  the  one  hand,  and  Arius,  the  Eusebians,  etc., 
on  the  other.  The  elements  contained  in  their  views  are  the 
same;  but  the  order  is  different.  For  these  "conservative" 
theologians  saw  the  work  of  the  Logos  primarily  in  the  com 
munication  of  the  true  and  complete  knowledge  which  should 
be  followed  by  a  state  of  perfection.  But  Athanasius  made  every- 

Alcinous,  Maximus  of  Tyre,  and  Celsus):  see  c.  Cels.  VII.  42,  44;  De  princip.  I.  I. 
For  Clement  see  Protrept.  L  8:  6  /.oyos  6  TOV  ®eov  %vQpu7ro$  yevtipsvot;,  Yvat  $y  xoci 
trv  TTizpet  txvQpuKOv  (J-ctfys,  Try  TTOT^  apx  ZvSpuTroq  ysvyrati  @s6$. 

1  Parallel  with  this  view  and  intertwined  with  it  we  undoubtedly  have  the  other, 
that  eternal  life  is  mystically  appropriated  by  means  of  sacred  rites  and  the  holy 
food.  In  this  conception,  which  is  extremely  ancient,  Christianity  seems  degraded 
to  the  level  of  the  nature-religions  of  the  East  or  the  Graeco-oriental  mysteries 
(see  Schultz,  Gottheit  Christi,  p.  69).  But  as  even  the  earliest  Alexandrians  (also 
Ignatius)  constantly  resolved  the  naturalistic  view  into  a  spiritual  and  moral  one, 
so  also  hardly  any  one  of  the  theologians  of  the  following  centuries  can  be  named 
who  would  have  purely  and  simply  defended  the  former. 

"  See  esp.  Orat.  c.  Arian.  II.  67 — 70,  where  the  final  designs  of  Athanasius' 
Christianity  are  revealed.  It  is  at  the  same  time  to  be  noted  that  while  redemption 
meant  restoration,  it  was  the  transference  into  a  still  higher  grace.  We  experience 
all  that  was  done  to  the  body  of  Christ.  We  are  baptised,  as  Christ  was  in  Jordan, 
we  next  received  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  so  also  our  flesh  has  died,  and  been  renewed, 
sanctified  and  raised  to  eternal  life  in  his  resurrection.  Accordingly,  Athanasius 
sums  up  at  the  close  of  his  work,  ch.  54:  Avrb$  yap  svyvQpuTrya-ev,  '/vet  y(j.£t$  Qso- 
7roiybQiJ.ev  xai  OC.VTQC,  etyccvepcatrev  ezvrbv  $ioe  rwpatroi;,  'ivoc  f}(J.e~ii;  TOV  dtop&rov 
evvoiav  Atxpupev  xoti  UVTOS  vKeiJ-ewe  T»JV  Trap'  /xvQpuTruv  vfipiv,  "va  ^fJ-sli; 
xA^povc/zJis-w/uev.  ej3Aa7TT£T0  fj.lv  yap  avrbt;  oy^ev,  aTraQyt;  x&i  afyQatpros  xcti 
&)v  ncti  ®sos'  TOVG  d£  TTctyy^ovrx^  avQpcaTrovs,  J>'  ot/£  KCII  TKVTX  VTTS^SIVSV,  ev  ry  eacvrov 
oiTrothitx.  krjpei  xcii 
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thing  tend  to  this  consummation  as  the  restoration  and  the 
communication  of  the  divine  nature.  Accordingly,  it  was  to 
him  a  vital  theological  question  how  the  incorruptible  was 
constituted  which  was  represented  in  the  Logos,  and  what 
kind  of  union  it  had  formed  with  the  corruptible.  But  while 
he  put  the  question  he  was  sure  of  the  answer.  His  opponents, 
however,  could  not  at  all  share  in  his  interest  in  this  point, 
since  their  interest  in  Christ  as  the  supreme  teacher  did  not 
lead  them  directly  to  define  more  precisely  the  kind  of  heavenly 
manifestation  which  he  represented  even  for  them.  When  they 
did  give  such  definitions,  they  were  influenced  by  theoretical, 
or  exegetical  considerations,  or  were  engaged  in  refuting  the 
propositions  of  their  opponents  by  setting  up  others. 

The  Trinitarian  and  Christological  problems  which  had 
occupied  the  ancient  Church  for  more  than  three  centuries  here 
rise  before  us.  That  their  decision  was  so  long  delayed,  and 
only  slowly  found  a  more  general  acceptance,  was  not  merely 
due  to  outward  circumstances,  such  as  the  absence  of  a  clearly 
marked  tradition,  the  letter  of  the  Bible,  or  the  politics  of 
Bishops  and  Emperors.  It  was,  on  the  contrary,  owing  chiefly 
to  the  fact  that  large  circles  in  the  Church  felt  the  need  of 
subordinating  even  the  doctrine  of  redemption  to  rational  theo 
logy,  or  of  keeping  it  within  the  framework  of  moralism.  The 
opposite  conviction,  that  nature  was  transformed  through  the 
incarnate  Logos,  resulted  here  and  there  in  a  chaotic  panthe 
ism  ;  l  but  that  was  the  least  danger.  The  gravest  hindrance  to  the 
acceptance  of  the  view  of  Athanasius  consisted  in  the  paradoxical 
tenets  which  arose  regarding  the  Deity  and  Jesus  Christ.  Here  his 
opponents  found  their  strength  ;  they  were  more  strongly  supported 
by  the  letter  of  Scripture  and  tradition,  as  well  as  by  reason. 

Supplement  I.  —  No  subsequent  Greek  theologian  answered  the 
question,  why  God  became  man,  so  decidedly  and  clearly  as 
Athanasius.  But  all  Fathers  of  unimpeached  orthodoxy  followed 
in  his  footsteps,  and  at  the  same  time  showed  that  his  doctrinal 


1  Not  in  Athanasius  himself  —  Kattenbusch  says  rightly  (p.  299)  :  The 
is  for  A.  an  enhancement  of  human  life  physically  and  morally;  his  idea  of  it 
does  not  look  forward  to  man  being  pantheistically  merged  in  God,  but  to  the 
renewal  of  man  after  his  original  type. 
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ideas  could  only  be  held  on  the  basis  of  Platonism.  This  is  at 
once  clear  in  the  case  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  who  in  some  points 
strengthened  the  expositions  given  by  Athanasius.  Yet  his 
model  was  Methodius  rather  than  Athanasius.  l 

Gregory  sought,  in  the  first  place,  to  give  a  more  elaborate 
defence  of  the  method  of  redemption — by  means  of  the  incarna 
tion, — but  in  doing  so  he  obscured  Athanasius'  simple  combin 
ation  of  the  incarnation  and  its  effect.  According  to  Gregory, 
God  is  boundless  might,  but  his  might  was  never  divorced 
from  goodness,  wisdom,  and  righteousness.  He  next  shows  in 
detail  (Catech.  magn.  1 7 — 26)  against  Jews  and  heathens  -  as 
Anselm  did  afterwards— that  the  incarnation  was  the  best  form 
of  redemption,  because  the  above  four  fundamental  attributes 
of  God  came  clearly  to  light  in  it.  Especially  interesting  in 
these  arguments  is  the  emphasis  laid  on  God's  treatment  of 
those  who  had  passed  over  to  his  enemies,  his  respect  for  their 
freedom  in  everything,  and  his  redemption  of  men  without 
wronging  the  devil,  their  master,  who  possessed  a  certain  claim 
upon  them.  This  account  of  the  matter  indeed  had  strictly  an 
apologetic  purpose.  '2  In  the  second  place,  Gregory,  while  follow 
ing  Athanasius,  still  more  strongly  identified  the  state  from 
which  God  has  delivered  us  with  death.  The  state  of  sin  was 
death.  He  taught,  with  the  Neoplatonists,  that  God  alone  was 
Being.  Therefore  all  revolt  from  God  to  the  sensuous,  i.e.,  to 
not- being,  was  death.  Natural  death  was  not  the  only  death; 
it  might  rather  mean  deliverance  from  the  bonds  of  the  body 
become  brutal  (1.  c.,  ch.  8).  Sensuousness  was  death.  In  the 
third  place,  although  he  also  saw  the  redemption  in  the  act  of 
incarnation,  Gregory  held  that  it  was  not  perfected  until  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus.  That  is,  he  was  more  thoroughly  in 
fluenced  than  Athanasius  by  the  conviction  that  the  actual  re 
demption  presupposed  renunciation  of  the  body.  We  are  first 

1  See  Vol.  III.,  p.  104  ff. 

2  The  Apologetic  argument  also  includes  the  treatment  of  the  question,  why  the 
redemption    was  not  accomplished   sooner.  Apologists  from  Justin  to  Eusebius  and 
Athanasius    had  put  it  and  attempted  to  answer  it.     Gregory  also  got  rid  of  it  by 
referring    to    the    physician    who    waits    till    illness    has  fully  developed  before  he 
interferes  (Catech.  magn.,  ch.  29  ff.). 
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redeemed,  when  we  share  in  the  resurrection  which  the  human 
nature  assumed  by  Christ  experienced  through  the  resurrection 
(I.e.,  ch.  1 6).  The  mystery  of  the  incarnation  only  becomes 
clear  in  this  resurrection.  The  Deity  assumed  human  nature, 
in  order  by  this  union  to  exhaust,  until  it  had  wholly  disap 
peared,  that  which  was  liable  to  death  in  this  nature,  viz.,  evil. 
This  result  was  only  perfected  in  the  resurrection  of  the  human 
nature  of  Christ;  for  in  it  that  nature  was  first  shown  completely 
purified  and  rendered  capable  of  being  possessed  of  eternal  life.  ' 
In  the  fourth  place,  Gregory  was  able  to  demonstrate  the  appli 
cation  of  the  incarnation  more  definitely  than  Athanasius  could 
with  his  figure  of  the  king  and  the  city.  But  he  does  so  by 
the  aid  of  a  thoroughly  Platonic  idea  which  is  only  slightly 
suggested  in  Athanasius,  and  is  not  really  covered  by  a  Biblical 
reference  (to  the  two  Adams;  see  Irenaeus).  Christ  did  not 
assume  the  human  nature  of  an  individual  person,  but  human 
nature.  Accordingly,  all  that  was  human  was  intertwined  with 
the  Deity;  the  whole  of  human  nature  became  divine  by  inter 
mixture  with  the  Divine.  Gregory  conceives  this  as  a  strictly 
physical  process  :  the  leaven  of  the  Deity  has  pervaded  the  whole 
dough  of  humanity,  through  and  in  Christ;  for  Christ  united  with 
himself  the  whole  of  human  nature  with  all  its  characteristics. 2 
This  conception,  which  was  based  on  the  Platonic  universal 

1  L.  c.,  ch.  1 6.  For,  since  our  nature  in  its  regular  course  changed  also  in  him 
into  the  separation  of  body  and  soul,  he  reunited  that  which  had  been  divided  by 
his  divine  power  as  if  by  a  kind  of  cement,  and  rejoined  in  an  indissoluble  union 
the  severed  parts  (comp.  Irenseus  and  Methodius).  And  that  was  the  resurrection, 
viz.,  the  return  after  dissolution  and  division  of  the  allies  to  an  indissoluble  union, 
both  being  so  bound  together,  that  man's  original  state  of  grace  was  recalled,  and 
we  return  to  eternal  life,  after  the  evil  mingled  with  our  nature  has  been  removed 
by  our  dissolution  (!);  iust  as  it  happens  with  liquids,  which,  the  vessel  being 
broken,  escape  and  are  lost,  because  there  is  nothing  now  to  hold  them.  But  as 
death  began  in  one  man  and  from  him  passed  to  the  whole  of  nature  and  the 
human  race,  in  the  same  way  the  beginning  of  the  resurrection  extended  through 
one  man  to  the  whole  of  humanity." 

"  See  conclusion  of  the  preceding  note,  and  Herrmann,  Gregorii  Nyss.  sententias 
de  salute  adipis.,  p.  16  ff.  Underlying  all  the  arguments  of  the ';  Great  Catechism " 
we  have  the  thought  that  the  incarnation  was  an  actus  medicinalis  which  is  to  be 
thought  of  as  strictly  natural,  and  that  extends  to  all  mankind.  See  Dorner  (Entwick.- 
Gesch.  d.  L.  v.  d.  Person  Christi,  L,  p.  958  f.),  who,  besides,  regards  Gregory's 
whole  conception  as  strictly  ethical. 
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notion  "humanity",  differed  from  that  of  Origen;  but  it  also 
led  to  the  doctrine  of  Apokatastasis  (universalisrn),  which  Gregory 
adopted.  Meanwhile,  in  order  to  counterbalance  this  whole 
"mystical",  i.e.,  physical,  conception,  he  emphasised  the  personal 
and  spontaneous  fulfilment  of  the  law  as  a  condition,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  later  Antiochenes.  The  perfect  fulfilment  of  the  law 
was,  however,  according  to  Gregory,  only  possible  to  ascetics.  * 
In  the  fifth  place,  Gregory  set  the  sacraments  in  the  closest 
relation  to  the  incarnation,  recognising  (1.  c.,  ch.  33 — 40)  Bap 
tism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  as  the  only  means  by  which 
mortal  man  was  renewed  and  became  immortal.  It  undoubt 
edly  appears  superfluous  to  a  rigorous  thinker  to  require 
that  something  special  should  happen  to  the  individual  when 
all  mankind  has  been  deified  in  the  humanity  assumed 
by  Christ.  But  the  form  given  to  his  ideas  by  Gregory 
was  in  keeping  with  the  thought  of  his  time,  when  mysteri 
ous  rites  were  held  to  portray  and  represent  that  which  was 
inconceivable.  Sixthly,  and  lastly,  Gregory  gave  a  turn  to 
the  thought  of  the  incarnation  in  which  justice  was  done  to 
the  boldest  conception  of  Origen,  and  "the  newest  of  the  new" 
was  subordinated  to  a  cosmological  and  more  general  view. 
Origen  had  already,  following  the  Gnostics,  taught — in  con 
nection  with  Philipp.  II.  10  and  other  texts — that  the  incarnation 
and  sacrificial  death  of  Christ  had  an  importance  that  went 
beyond  mankind.  The  work  of  Christ  extended  to  wherever  there 
were  spiritual  creatures ;  wherever  there  was  alienation  from 
God,  there  was  restoration  through  Christ.  He  offered  himself 
to  the  Father  for  angels  and  aeons  (see  Valentine).  To  all 
orders  of  spiritual  beings  he  appeared  in  their  own  shape.  He 
restored  harmony  to  the  whole  universe.  Nay,  Christ's  blood 
was  not  only  shed  on  earth  at  Jerusalem  "for  sin"  (pro  peccato) ; 
but  also  "for  a  gift  on  the  high  altar  which  is  in  the  heavens" 
(pro  munere  in  superno  altari  quod  est  in  ccelis).2  Gregory  took 
up  this  thought.  The  reconciliation  and  restitution  extend  to 
all  rational  creation. 3  Christ  came  down  to  all  spiritual  crea- 

1  See  Herrmann,  1.  c.,  p.  2  sq. 

2  Passages  in  Bigg,  1.  c.,  p.  212  f. 

3  See  Kept  ^v%.  K.  oivxa-Tsia-.)  p.  66  sq.,  ed.  Oehler.  Orat.  cat.  26. 
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tures,  and  adopted  the  forms  in  which  they  lived,  in  order  to 
bring  them  into  harmony  with  God:  ov  (tdvov  sv  avQpuT 
#AA#  KKTU  TO  axohouQov  TT&VTOOC;  x&]  ev 
7rpb$  ryv  ixsiVGtv  (f>v<riv  SMVTOV  (rwyxMTK'yei.  l  This  thought, 
far  from  enriching  the  work  of  the  historical  Christ,  served 
only,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Gnostics,  to  dissipate  it.  And,  in 
fact,  it  was  only  as  an  apologist  of  Catholic  Christianity  that 
Gregory  held  closely  to  the  historical  personality  of  Christ. 
When  he  philosophised  and  took  his  own  way,  he  said  little 
or  nothing  of  the  Christ  of  history.  2  It  is  almost  with  him  as 
with  Origen.  He  also  reveals  a  supreme  view  of  the  world, 
according  to  which  that  which  alienates  the  Kosmos  from  God 
forms  part  of  its  plan  as  much  as  that  which  restores  it  to 
him,  the  Kosmos  being,  from  its  creation,  full  of  God,  and, 
because  it  is,  existing  in  God.  The  incarnation  is  only  a 
particular  instance  of  the  universal  presence  of  the  divine  in  crea 
tion.  Gregory  contributed  to  transmit  to  posterity  the  pantheistic 
conception,  which  be  himself  never  thought  out  abstractly,  or 
apart  from  history.  A  real  affinity  existed  between  him  and 
the  pantheistic  Monophysites,  the  Areopagite,  and  Scotus 
Erigena,  and  even  modern  "liberal"  theology  of  the  Hegelian 
shade  may  appeal  to  him.  In  the  "  Great  Catechism"  (ch.  XXV.), 
which  was  meant  to  defend  the  historical  act  of  the  incarnation, 
he  has  an  argument  which  is  in  this  respect  extremely  signi 
ficant.  3  "  The  assumption  of  our  nature  by  the  deity  should, 
however,  excite  no  well-founded  surprise  on  the  part  of  those 
who  view  things  (T»  GVT»)  with  any  breadth  of  mind,  (not  too 

1    Orat.    in    ascens.  Christi  in  Migne  T.  XLVI.,  p.  693;  on  the  other  hand,  Di- 
dymus  (De  trinit.  II.  y>  fid.  Mingarelli,  p.  200):  6  ©sot;  Atfyo$  ov  Six  TOV$ 


ayyeAot/5  x'yyeA.oi;'  xhhx  $ix  rovt;  sv  x^xpr/x  xvQpuTrovt;  xvQpca7ro$  XTpeT 
Tas,  xvxtJ.xpryT(ai;,  xtypxirTus.  Yet  in  other  places  he  has  expressed  himself 

like  Origen.  The  latter  was  attacked  by  Jerome  and  Theophilus  on  account  of  this 

doctrine.  The  Synod  of  Constantinople  condemned  it. 

2  Compare    the    whole   dialogue  with  Macrina  on  the  soul  and  the  resurrection, 
where  the  historical  Christ  is  quite  overlooked. 

3  To  Athanasius  also  it  was  not  unknown;  see  De  incarn.  41:  rbv  xfopov  <rufj.ce 
[tiyot  fyaffiv  sJvaei  ot  TWV  'EAAjjvwv  Q>ih6<rotyoi  xctl  x&tjQevovo-i  A«ycvT££.    eOpu/j.ev  yaep 
txvrov  xxi  rat  TOVTOV  p£W  Taii$  oturbvia-tyi  VTroTTiTrTovToe.  Et  TOIVVV  ev  rfa  x6<r/j,u 

'6vrt  6  rov  &eov  KQyoc,  s<rrt,  xxt  sv  '6*01$  KOti  TOIC,  HOLTO,  pepos  UVTUV  Kxiriv  ex-ifie 

Tl    &OtV(J.Ot<TTOV    Hj    Tl    KT07TOV    £t    Kiil    tV    OtV&QWTrU    (^Xf^SV    OtVTOV    kTTlfiefiyXSVXl  JC.T.A.,  C.  42. 
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For  who  is  so  weak  in  mind  as  not  to  believe 
when  he  looks  at  the  universe  that  the  divine  is  in  everything, 
pervading  and  embracing  it,  and  dwelling  in  it?  For  every 
thing  depends  on  the  existent,  and  it  is  impossible  that  there 
should  be  anything  not  having  its  existence  in  that  which  is. 
Now,  if  all  is  in  it  and  it  in  all,  why  do  they  take  offence  at 
the  dispensation  of  the  mystery  taught  by  the  incarnation  of 
God,  of  him  who,  we  are  convinced,  is  not  even  now  outside 
of  mankind  ?  For  if  the  form  of  the  divine  presence  is  not  now 
the  same,  yet  we  are  as  much  agreed  that  God  is  among  us 
to-day  as  that  he  was  in  the  world  then.  Now  he  is  united 
with  us  as  the  one  who  embraces  nature  in  his  being,  but  then 
he  had  united  himself  with  our  being,  that  our  nature,  snatched 
from  death,  and  delivered  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Adversary, 
might  become  divine  through  intermixture  with  the  divine.  For 
his  return  from  death  was  for  the  mortal  race  the  beginning 
of  return  to  eternal  life."  The  pantheistic  theory  of  redemp 
tion  appeared  in  after  times  in  two  forms.  In  one  of  these  the 
work  of  the  historical  Christ  was  regarded  as  a  particular 
instance,  or  symbol,  of  the  universal,  purifying  and  sanctify 
ing  operations  continuously  carried  out  through  sanctifying 
media  —  the  sacraments  —  by  the  Logos  in  combination  with,  as 
in  their  turn  on  behalf  of,  the  graded  orders  of  supersensuous 
creatures;  this  was  the  view  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite.  The 
other  form  of  the  theory  included  in  the  very  idea  of  the 
incarnation  the  union  of  the  Logos  with  those  individual  believ 
ing  souls  in  whom  he  was  well  pleased.  The  latter  conception 
which  was  already  prominent  in  Methodius  is  especially  marked 
in  Macarius.  In  Homily  IV.  e.g.,  (ch.  8,  9),  his  first  words 
lead  us  to  expect  an  exposition  of  the  one  historical  incarnation. 
Instead  of  that  we  read:  "Thus  in  his  love  the  infinite,  inscrut 
able  God  humbled  himself  and  assumed  the  members  of  our  bodily 
nature  .  .  .  and  transformed  in  love  and  benevolence  to  men  he 
incorporates  and  unites  himself  with  the  holy  and  faithful  souls 
in  whom  he  is  well  pleased,  etc."  In  each  a  Christ  is  born.  l 

1  A  third  form  of  the  pantheistic  conception  of  the  incarnation  can  be  perceived 
in  the  thesis,  that  the  humanity  of  Christ  was  heavenly;  in  other  words,  that  the 
Logos  had  always  borne  humanity  in  himself,  so  that  his  body  was  not  of  later 
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The  thought  that  Christ  assumed  the  general  concept  of 
humanity  occurs,  though  mingled  with  distinctive  ideas,  in 
Hilary,  who  was  dependent  on  Gregory.  l  We  find  it  also  in 
Basil,2  Ephraem,3  Apollinaris, 4  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  etc.  Through 
out  these  writers  the  conception  is  clearly  marked  that  in 
Christ  our  nature  is  sanctified  and  rendered  divine,  that  what 
it  has  experienced  benefits  us,  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  our 

origin  than  his  divinity.  This  Gnostic  view,  which,  however,  is  not  necessarily 
pantheistic,  had  supporters,  e.g.)  in  Corinth  in  the  time  of  Athanasius,  who  himself 
opposed  it.  (Ep.  ad  Epictetum  Corinth.:  see  Epiphan..  p.  77,  c.  Dimoeritas).  They 
said  that  the  body  born  of  Mary  was  cpoouonov  TY\  TOV  Ajyov  Qedryri,  a-vvxi'Siov 
afvrSi  Stot  Trxvrbi;  fy£ryevy<rQaci)  STrsidy  ex  TYI$  ovtrice^  TV\$  l.o^toic,  <rvve<TTy.  They  taught, 
accordingly,  that  humanity  itself  sprang  from  the  Logos;  he  had  for  the  purpose 
of  his  manifestation  formed  for  himself  by  metamorphosis  a  body  capable  of 
suffering.  He  had,  therefore,  on  one  side  of  his  being  given  up  his  immutability, 
departed  from  his  own  nature  (i^AAayj?  ryt;  i$tat$  $v<reus)  and  transformed  himself 
into  a  sensuous  man.  The  point  of  interest  here  was  the  perfect  unity  of  Christ. 
Those  whom  Hilary  opposed  (De  trinit.  X.  15  sq.)  did  not  maintain  the  heavenly 
and  eternal  humanity  of  the  Logos.  On  the  other  hand,  this  thesis  occurs  in  Apol 
linaris,  in  whom,  however,  it  is  not  to  be  explained  pantheistically,  although 
pantheistic  inferences  can  hardly  be  averted.  The  heavenly  humanity  of  Christ  is 
also  opposed  by  Basil  in  Ep.  ad  Sozopol.  (65)5  it  re-emerged  in  the  circles  of  the 
most  extreme  Monophysites;  but  it  was  at  the  same  time  openly  affirmed  there  by 
Stephen  Bar  Sudaili:  "everything  is  of  one  nature  with  God":  "all  nature  is  con- 
substantial  with  the  divine  essence"  (Assem.,  Biblioth.  II.  30,  291);  see  Dorner, 
1.  c.,  II.,  p.  162  f.,  and  Frothingham,  Stephen  Bar  Sudaili  (1886)  who  has  printed, 
p.  28  sq.,  the  letter  of  Xenaias  which  warns  against  the  heresy  "  that  assimilates  the 
creation  to  God."  Finally,  a  kind  of  subtilised  form  of  this  phenomenon  is  found 
in  the  old-catholic  conception,  that  the  Son  of  God  came  down  to  men  immediately 
after  the  Fall,  that  he  repeatedly  dwelt  among  them,  and  thus  accustomed  himself 
to  his  future  manifestation  (see  Irenaeus'  conception,  Vol.  II.,  p.  236).  In  the  later 
Fathers,  when  they  were  not  writing  apologetically,  this  old  conception  does  not, 
so  far  as  I  know,  occur  often,  or,  it  is  very  strictly  distinguished  from  the  incarna 
tion;  see,  e.g.)  Athan.,  Orat.  III.  30. 

1  See,    *.£•.,    Hilary,    Tract,    in  Ps.  LI,  ch.   16:  "Ut  et  films  hominis  esset  filius 
del,  naturam  in  se  universae  carnis  assumpsit,  per  quani  effectus  vera  vitis  genus  in 
se  universae  propaginis  tenet."  Ps.  LIV.  ch.  9  :  "  Universitatis  nostrae  caro  est  factus." 
Other  passages  are  given  in  Dorner,  Entw-Gesch.  der  Lehre  v.  d.  Person  Christi,  L, 
p.  1067,  and  Ritschl,  1.  c.,  I.  p.   15. 

2  Horn.  25,  T.  L,  p.  504  sq.  This  exposition  coincides  completely  with  Gregory's 
thought. 

3  Dorner,  1.  c.,  p.  961. 

Dorner,  1.  c.,  the  KXTX  pepoi;  TT/O-T/S.  See  besides  the  passage  given  in  Vol.  II., 
p.  223,  n.  i. 
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individual  capacity,  and  that  we  in  a  very  real  way  have  risen 
with  Christ. 

Even  iri  the  Antiochenes  passages  occur  which  are  thus  to  be 
interpreted — exegesis  led  them  to  this  view ;  !  but  they  exist,  so 
far  as  I  know,  even  in  Chrysostom,2  and  they  are  so  phrased 
in  general  as  to  show  that  according  to  them  this  suffering  and 
dying  with  Christ,  as  an  independent  fact,  was  not  merely  a 
supplementary  condition  of  the  actual  union  with  Christ,  but 
the  only  form  in  which  it  was  accomplished.  In  them  the 
general  concept  of  humanity  does  not  occur;  accordingly,  the 
humanity  of  Christ  is  conceived  much  more  concretely.  He  is 
really  a  fighting,  striving  man  who  reaches  victory  through 
free-will. 3  As  this  man  himself  is  united  morally  with  the 
deity,  the  moral  element  must  never  be  left  out  of  account  in 
our  union  with  him.  But  in  so  far  as  the  incarnation  of  Christ 
produces  a  new  state  (Katastasis),  one  not  included  in  the  plan 
of  humanity,  it  undoubtedly  results  in  our  glorification,  a  state 
not  involved  in  the  moral  element  per  se. 

When  we  come  to  John  of  Damascus  we  no  longer  find  any 
definitive  conception  of  the  incarnation.  The  clear  intention 
assigned  to  it  by  Athanasius  has  escaped  him ;  even  of  the  ideas 
of  Gregory  of  Nyssa  only  a  part,  and  that  the  apologetic  part, 
are  reproduced  (De  fide  Orth.  III.  I,  6).  At  this  point  also 
the  attempt  to  unite  the  Aristotelian  tradition  of  the  school  of 
Antioch  with  the  Alexandrian  only  led  to  a  combination  of 
fragments.  Yet  the  sentence,  "Christ  did  not  come  to  this  or 
that  one,  but  to  our  common  nature  ", 4  never  wholly  became 
a  dead  letter  in  the  Greek  Church.  But  everything  taught  in 
that  Church  as  to  the  incarnation  is  already  to  be  found  either 
developed,  or  in  germ,  in  Irenaeus;  not  the  simple  exposition 
of  Athanasius,  but  a  mixture  of  the  thought  of  the  historical 

1  See  Theodore  on  Rom.  VI.  6:  TOJ  Xpia~TSi^  <£jj<r/v,  eo-T&vputJ.£vw  utrTrep  a,7rot<rot 
y  VTTQ  TJf  v  QvyToryTOt  x.ei(j.£v^  $VGIC,  a-vvsa-TtzvpuQy,  e7re«$jj  noil  wcia-ci  KVT&  o~vvotv 
,  TT/ZVTWV  avQpuTruv  aura  trv/^^STixiT^elv  khTri^ovTUv  ryt;  <xvtx<rrx<7£u^  we,  evrev- 
vxtyotvia-Qyvai  pev  ryv  Kepi  TO  upapravsiv  ypuv  euxoAtuv,  Six  ryt;  evri  ryv  <zQxv- 
TOV  <r<u(J.ZTO$  (j.£rx<rrx(r£ctii;. 
"  Forster,  Chrysostomus,  p.  126  ff. 

3  See  Kihn,  Theodor.,  p.   180  ff. 

4  Xpi&TOt;  ov  vrpbi;  svat  Koii  devrspov  JJA^fv,  aAAa  7rpo<;  TJJV  xoivyv  tyv<riv. 
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with  that  of  the  mystical  redemption,  is  to  be  traced  in  the 
majority  of  the  Fathers.  It  is  the  Christ  in  us,  the  cosmical 
Christ,  as  we  already  saw  in  Methodius. 

Supplement  II. — Those  Fathers,  and  they  were  in  the  majority, 
who  found  the  cause  of  the  incarnation  in  the  intention  of  God 
to  rehabilitate  the  human  race,  knew  of  no  necessity  for  the 
incarnation  apart  from  the  entrance  of  sin.  While  they  almost 
all  explained  that  what  Christ  conferred  was  more  and  greater 
than  what  man  had  lost,  yet  they  did  not  use  this  idea  in  their 
speculations,  and  they  attached  as  a  rule  no  special  significance 
to  it.  But  even  Irenaeus  had  also  looked  at  the  incarnation  as 
the  final  and  supreme  means  of  the  divine  economy  by  which 
God  gradually  brought  the  original  creation,  at  first  neces 
sarily  imperfect,  to  completion.  *  Where  this  idea  occurred,  it 
also  involved  the  other,  that  Christ  would  have  come  even  if 
there  had  been  no  sin.  Accordingly,  those  Fathers  who  laid  no 
special  stress  on  sin,  seeing  it  appeared  to  them  to  be  more  or 
less  natural,  and  who  conceived  redemption  rather  as  a  perfecting 
than  restitution,  maintained  the  necessity  of  the  incarnation  even 
apart  from  sin:  so  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  Pelagius  and  others. 2 
The  incarnation  was  regarded  by  them  as  forming  the  basis  of 
the  life  in  which  man  is  raised  above  his  nature  and  common 
virtue,  that  is,  the  ascetic  and  angelic  life.  Clement  of  Alex., 
starting  from  quite  different  premises,  expressed  the  same  thought. 
Abstinence  from  evil  was  the  perfection  that  had  been  attained 
even  by  Greeks  and  Jews;  on  the  other  hand,  the  perfect 
Gnostic,  only  possible  after  the  complete  revelation  of  the  Logos, 
found  perfection  in  the  ascetic  life  of  intuition,  a  life  resting  on 
faith,  hope,  and  love.  3  Therefore  in  order  to  institute  this  life, 
the  complete  revelation  of  the  Logos  was  required ;  it  was  un 
necessary  to  bring  sin  into  the  question.  However,  the  proposi 
tion  that  Christ  would  have  come  even  if  Adam  had  not  sinned 
was,  so  far  as  I  know,  bluntly  asserted  by  no  Greek  theologian ; 
the  combination  of  Adam  and  Christ  in  the  Bible  stood  in  the  way. 

Supplement   III. — On  the  ground  of  Biblical  texts  like  Matt. 

1  See  Vol.  II.,  p.  272,  307;  the  thought  is  not  wanting  in  Tertullian. 

2  See  Dorner,  1.  c.  IT.,  p.  432  ff.  Kihn,  Theodor.,  p.   179  f. 

3  Strom.  VI.  7,  60. 
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XXV.  24,  Eph.  I.  3 — 5,  ii,  II.  Tim.  I.  8 — i o,  the  Greeks  have 
also  spoken  (e.g.,  Athan.  c.  Arian.  II.  75 — 77)  of  an  election 
of  believers  in  Christ  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  and 
of  the  decree  of  redemption  framed  by  God,  with  reference 
already  to  sin,  before  the  creation.  Athanasius  even  says  that 
our  future  eternal  life  in  Christ  is  conditioned  by  the  fact  that 
our  life  was  founded  on  Christ  even  before  time  was.  But  the 
idea  of  predestination,  like  the  thought  that  Christ  is  the  head 
of  his  Church,  is  confined  to  the  lines  of  a  Biblical  doctrine, 
which  for  that  very  reason  is  true.  Neither  the  doctrine  of  the 
work  of  Christ,  nor  of  the  appropriation  of  his  work,  is  influenced 
by  those  conceptions.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  idea  of  predesti 
nation  takes  the  form  that  God  having  foreseen  men's  attainments 
in  virtue  elected  them.  This  version  is  especially  clear  in  the 
school  of  Antioch,  and  even  enters  into  their  Christology;  but 
it  is  the  opposite  of  what  Paul  meant. 


APPENDIX   TO    CHAPTER   VI. 


THE    IDEAS    OF    REDEMPTION   FROM   THE   DEVIL,    AND    OF   ATONE 
MENT  THROUGH   THE   WORK   OF   THE   GOD-MAN. 

§   I.   Christ's  Death  as  Ransom  and  Sacrifice. 

THE  Greek  Fathers  did  not  go  beyond,  nor  could  they  give 
a  more  consistent  form  to,  the  views  on  this  subject  already 
expounded  by  Irenaeus  and  Origen.  l  The  fact  of  the  incarna 
tion  was  so  closely  and  exclusively  connected,  at  least  in  the 
East,  with  the  conception  of  the  result  of  redemption,  that  every 
thing  else  had  to  yield  in  importance  to  the  latter.  Of  course 
at  all  times  and  in  all  directions  the  attempt  was  made,  after 
the  example  of  Irenaeus  and  the  indications  of  Holy  Scripture, 
to  insert  the  facts  of  Jesus'  history  in  the  work  of  redemption. 
This  can  be  seen  especially  in  Athanasius  and  the  two  Cyrils — 
"  Whatever  happened  to  his  humanity  has  happened  to  us." 
Again,  the  death  of  Christ  was  frequently  recalled  when  the 
forgiveness  of  sins  was  taken  into  account;  but  it  is  difficult 
here  to  draw  the  line  between  exegesis,  rhetoric,  and  dogma 
tics.  As  a  rule,  we  obtain  the  impression  that  theology  could 
have  dispensed  with  all  the  facts  of  Christ's  life. 2  On  the  other 
hand,  the  death  of  Christ  always  appeared  so  tragic  and  wonder 
ful  an  event,  that  men  were  compelled  to  attribute  a  special 

*    See  Vol.  II.,  pp.  286  ff.,  365  ff. 

2  The  two  Cappadocians  doubted,  not  without  reserve,  the  necessity  of  Christ's 
death.  G.  of  Nazianzus  says  that  the  divine  Logos  could  also  have  redeemed  us 
QehypotTi  [j.6vov,  and  G.  of  Nyssa  (Orat.  cat.  17)  thought  that  the  method  of  redemp 
tion  was  to  be  considered  as  arbitrary  as  the  remedies  of  physicians.  In  other 
places,  indeed,  they  expressed  themselves  differently,  and  Athanasius  connected  the 
death  of  Christ  closely  with  the  incarnation  (see  above). 
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saving  value  to  it.  But  just  as  it  was  not  represented  in  art 
up  to  the  fifth  century,  so  the  majority  of  the  Greeks  really 
regarded  it,  along  with  Christ's  whole  passion,  as  a  sacred  mys 
tery,  and  that  not  only  in  the  intellectual  sense.  Here  thought 
yielded  to  emotion,  and  imposed  silence  on  itself.  Goethe  said 
towards  the  close  of  his  life,  "  We  draw  a  veil  over  the  suffer 
ings  of  Christ  simply  because  we  revere  them  so  deeply;  we 
hold  it  to  be  reprehensible  presumption  to  play  and  trifle  with 
and  embellish  those  profound  mysteries  in  which  the  divine 
depths  of  suffering  lie  hidden,  never  to  rest  until  even  the 
noblest  seems  mean  and  tasteless."  That  exactly  represents  the 
Greek  feeling.  It  also  gives  the  key  to  the  saying  of  Gregory 
of  Nazianzus  (Orat.  XXVII.  10)  that  the  appreciation  of  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  was  one  of  those  points  on  which  it  was 
possible  to  make  a  mistake  with  impunity  (cf.  Iren.  I.  10).  By 
this  he  meant,  not  only  that  the  specific  result  of  the  passion 
was  uncertain,  but  also  that  it  was  inexpressible.  ]  It  was  re 
served  for  the  Middle  Ages  and  our  modern  times  to  cast  off 
all  modesty  and  reverence  here. 

Yet  a  few  theologians  and  exegetes  could  not  refrain  from 
speculating  about  the  death  of  Christ,  though  they  did  not  yet 
use  frivolous  arithmetical  sums.  The  death  of  Christ  was,  in 
the  first  place,  connected,  following  Rom.  VIII.  3,  with  the 
condemnation  of  sin — death — in  the  flesh  (xaraxpivsiv  T-/IV  oiftotp- 
Tiav  (rov  Qxvurov)  ev  ry  <rapxi).  That  constituted  the  strongest 
connection  of  Ensarkosis  (embodiment  in  the  flesh),  death,  resur 
rection,  and  redemption,  reached  within  the  Greek  Church.  In 
Christ's  final  agony  the  Ensarkosis  first  came  to  some  extent  to 
its  end,  for  by  death  the  flesh  was  purified  from  sin  and  mor 
tality,  and  was  presented  in  Christ's  resurrection  pure,  holy, 
and  incorruptible.  This  thought  was  worked  out  in  various 
ways  by  Athanasius,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  Cyril  of  Jerusalem, 
as  well  as,  especially,  by  Apollinaris. 2  But  in  later  times  the 
conception  of  the  complete  hypostatic  union  forbade  the  vanquish- 

1  See   the  great  importance  laid  already  by  Justin  on  the  Cross,  an  importance 
which  it  still  has  for  the  piety  of  the  Greek  Church. 

2  Apollinaris    who    was  the  strictest  dogmatist  of  the  fourth  century,  substantially 
limited  the  significance  of  Christ's  death,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  this  effect. 
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ing  of  corruption  (Q  60  pat)  and  death  being  dated  a  moment  later 
than  the  assumption  of  human  nature.  Therefore  it  was  held 
that  Christ  had  even  at  the  incarnation  destroyed  corruption 
and  death  (the  penalty  of  sin)  from  the  flesh;  but  his  death 
was  wholly  voluntary  and  economic. 

In  the  second  place  Irenaeus  had  already,  in  a  connected 
argument,  emphasised  the  necessity  of  tracing  the  incarnation 
of  the  Logos  and  his  passion  to  the  goodness  and  righteousness 
of  God,  and  he  further  insisted  that  Christ  had  delivered  us  not 
from  a  state  of  infirmity,  but  from  the  power  of  the  devil,  re 
deeming  those  estranged  from  God,  and  unnaturally  imprisoned, 
not  by  force,  but  with  due  regard  to  justice.  Origen,  however, 
was  the  first  to  explain  the  passion  and  death  of  Christ  with 
logical  precision  under  the  points  of  view  of  ransom  and  sacrifice. 
With  regard  to  the  former  he  was  the  first  to  set  up  the  theory 
that  the  devil  had  acquired  a  legal  claim  on  men,  and  therefore 
to  regard  the  death  of  Christ  (or  his  soul)  as  a  ransom  paid  to 
the  devil.  This  Marcionite  doctrine  of  price  and  barter  was 
already  supplemented  by  Origen  with  the  assumption  of  an  act 
of  deceit  on  the  part  of  God.  It  was,  in  spite  of  an  energetic 
protest,  taken  up  by  his  disciples,  and  afterwards  carried  out 
still  more  offensively.  It  occurs  in  Gregory  of  Nyssa  who 
(Catech.  15 — 27),  in  dealing  with  the  notion  of  God,  treats  it 
broadly  and  repulsively.  We  find  it  in  Ambrose,  who  speaks 
of  the  pia  fraus,  in  Augustine  and  Leo  I.  It  assumes  its  worst 
form  in  Gregory  I. :  the  humanity  of  Christ  was  the  bait ;  the 
fish,  the  devil,  snapped  at  it,  and  was  left  hanging  on  the  in 
visible  hook,  Christ's  divinity.  It  proves  that  the  Fathers  had 
gradually  lost  any  fixed  conception  of  the  holiness  and  right 
eousness  of  God ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  expresses  the  belief 
that  the  devil's  power  will  not  first  be  broken  by  the  future 
appearing  of  Christ,  but  has  been  already  shattered  by  his 
death.  In  this  sense  it  is  the  epitaph  of  the  old  dogmatics 
which  turned  on  eschatology.  l  For  the  rest,  Gregory  of  Nazi- 

1  Irenaeus  held  that  men  were  God's  debtors,  but  in  the  power  (unjustly)  of  the 
devil.  Origen  held  a  different  view.  The  devil  had  a  claim  on  men,  and  Christ 
paid  him  his  soul  as  the  price,  but  the  devil  could  not  keep  it.  The  devil  acted 
unjustly  to  Christ,  he  was  not  entitled  to  take  possession  of  one  who  was  sinless; 
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anzus  l  and  John  of  Damascus  felt  scruples  about  admitting  God 
and  the  devil  to  have  been  partners  in  a  legal  transaction. 

With  reference  to  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  Origen  was  of 
epoch-making  importance.  On  the  one  hand,  he  started  from 
Rom.  III.  25  and  similar  texts,  on  the  other,  he  was  strongly 
influenced  by  the  Graeco-oriental  expiatory  mysteries,  and  was 
the  first  to  introduce  into  the  Church,  following  the  precedent 
set  by  the  Gnostics,  a  theology  of  sacrifice  or  propitiation 
based  on  the  death  of  Christ.  He  thereby  enriched,  but  at  the 
same  time  confused,  Greek  theology.  He  taught  that  all  sins 
required  a  holy  and  pure  sacrifice  in  order  to  be  atoned  for, 
in  other  words,  to  be  forgiven  by  God  ;  this  sacrifice  was  the 
body  of  Christ,  presented  to  the  Father.  This  thought  which, 
as  expounded,  approximates  to  the  idea  of  a  vicarious  suffering 
of  punishment,  was  adopted  by  Athanasius  who  combined  it 
with  the  other  ideas  that  God's  veracity  required  the  threat  of 
death  to  be  carried  out,  and  that  death  accordingly  was  accepted 
by  Christ  on  behalf  of  all,  and  by  him  was  destroyed. 2  The 
idea  that  only  the  sacrificial  death  of  God  could  vanquish  death 
which  was  decreed  by  him,  and  thus  conciliate  God,  occurs  also 

see    passages   given  in    Miinscher,  p.  428  ff.  Leo  I .,  following  Ambrose,  gives  the 
deception  theory  in  a  crude  form. 

1  See  Ullman,  Gregor,  p.  318  f. 

2  De    incarnat.    9:    SvwJojv  yap  6  h6yo$,  on  aAA«e  ovx,  av  hvbstvi  TUV  avQpuTrcav 

si    [ty    $iot  TOV  TT&vTcat;  oiTro&otvslv,  ov%  olov  re  $s  yv  TQV  Aoyov  otTroftotveiv^ 

'QVTOi      KOtl      TOV      TTXTpOq      VIOV,      TOVTOV    SVSKSV    TO    3vViX(J,£VOV    Ot7rO$CtV£~lV    SCC.VTM 

;    o-oJ/za,    Yvtx    TOVTO    TOV    s?rt  TTt&vTcav  Aoyov  /t4er#A#/3dv,  XVTI  TrotvTcav  ittavov 
T&  QavdtTca  KDU  3ix  TOV  evoiKytrtxvTiz  Aoyov   atyQapTOv  ditzfjisi'vy,  xai  AOITTOV  XTTO 

VI      QQopOt      K OC.V<TY,T Oil      Ty      TV^C,      OtVOLTTOKT £&>?      %StplTr       b'5ev     WC,    (Sps'lOV    KOtl    8v[J.a 
SASvfapOV      (TTTlhOV,    %     CtVTO$     eCCVTCf)     'ehOtfis      <T$HJ.Ot.    TTpOO'ci'yOOV    Siq    QctV&TOV,    OiTTO 

evQvG  Tcav  6(j.oicav  ytycivi^s  TOV  Q&VIZTOV  Ty  Trpoa-tyopa  TOV  xotTothhyhov.  We 
see  how  the  conceptions  of  the  vicarious  endurance  of  punishment,  and  of  a  sacri 
fice,  meet  here ;  indeed,  generally  speaking,  it  was  difficult  to  keep  them  apart. 
Athanasius  throughout  lays  greater  stress  on  the  former 5  Origen,  as  a  Hellenist, 
on  the  latter;  see  Athan.,  1.  c.,  6 — 10,  but  esp.  Ch.  XX:  uQe/teTo  TTXVTCXI; 

VTT^p      TTCXVTCaV      TVjV      Qv<7l(XV      &V£t$£p£V,      OiVTt    TTCtVTWV    TOV    eOtVTOV    VlZOV    Sit; 

Yvoc  TOV$  (j.sv  7rcevT&<;  txvvTrsvQvvovi;  Koti  eAsvQspovi;  TV,C,  xp%otict$ 
..  6  TTUVTUV  QXVXTOG  sv  TM  xvpiaxti  a-u(JLixTt  sTrAypovTO  noti  6 
Sioc,  TOV  trvvovTX  Aoycv  sfytyavi^STO.  QUVXTOV  yap  vjv  %psi'ot,  v.oti 

QXVKTOV    VTT^P    Travr&JV    's$si    'ysvso'^aii,    Yvot    TO  Trapse  TrizvTUv  o$£ih6[j.svov  ysvyTCti,  c. 

Arian.  I.  60,  II.  7,  66  sq. 
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ill  other  Greek  Fathers  of  the  fourth  century. l  Following  the 
estimate  formed  of  the  infinite  value  of  the  final  passion  of  the 
God-man, 2  we  constantly  find  in  them  also  traces,  sometimes 
more,  sometimes  less,  distinct,  of  the  thought  of  substitution  in 
connection  with  satisfaction ;  but  it  remains  obscure, 3  nay,  it 
is  frequently  again  withdrawn.  In  other  words,  it  was  some 
times  twisted,  as  already  in  Irenseus,  into  the  idea  of  example 
pure  and  simple.  Thus  the  Antiochene  school  especially,  who 
held  his  death  to  have  been  a  natural  event,  considered  that 
Christ's  final  passion  influenced  our  freely-formed  resolutions, 
but  this  version  is  not  entirely  wanting  in  any  Greek  Father. 
Others,  e.g.,  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  explained  that  God  did  not 
demand  the  sacrifice — or  ransom — but  received  it  £/'  chovofilay.  4 
In  this  case,  as  much  as  in  earlier  times,  £/'  ohovoftiav  meant 
"that  the  Scriptures  might  be  fulfilled";  that  is,  it  was  tanta 
mount  to  abandoning  a  direct  explanation  of  the  fact  itself. 
In  any  case  Cyril  of  Alexandria  shows  most  clearly  the 
vicarious  idea  of  the  passion  and  death  of  the  God-man  in 
connection  with  the  whole  Christological  conception. 5  Eusebius' 

1  See  esp.  Cyril,  Catech.  XIII.  33,  but  also  the  Cappadocians ;  cf.  Ullmann,  1.  c., 
p.  316  ff. 

2  Even    Cyril  of  Jerusalem  says,  1.  c. :  ov  rotravry  yv  rcav  a/^aprwAwv  vj  #v0/-t/#, 
'6<ry  rov  vTrspxTroQvya-KOVTOt;  y  dixtxioa-vvy.  ov  TOPOVTCV  ^apro/zev,  oVov  sdixtxioTrpayqa-sv 
6  TJ?v  \pu%jjv  vTrsp  vi(j.cai>  TsQeiKut;.  Similarly  Chrysostom  in  the  Ep.  ad  Rom.,  Horn. 
10,    T.  X.,    p.     121.     But    the    idea    is    emotional,    and  not  the  starting-point  of  a 
philosophical  theory.  It  is  different  •  with  the  Westerns. 

3  The    expiation    of    our    guilt  is  more  infrequently  thought  of  than  the  taking 
over  of  sin's  punishment;  that  is,  guilt  is  only  indirectly  referred  to. 

4  See  Ullmann,  1.  c.,  p.  319. 

5  The  idea  of  sacrifice  falls  into  the  background,  which  was  only  to  be  expected 
in  the  case  of   this  energetic  spokesman  of  genuine  Greek  Christian  theology.  Sub 
stitution  passed  naturally  into,  or  rather  grew  out  of,  the  idea  of  mystical  mediation. 
Because    all    human    nature    was  purified  and  transfigured  really  and  physically  in 
Christ,  he  could,  regarded  as  an  individual^  be  conceived  as  substitute  or  ZVTI&V- 
Tpov,    see    Cyril    on  John  I.  29  and  Gal.  III.   13.     Meanwhile  Cyril  also  says  that 
Christ    outweighed  all  in  merit.     For    the    rest,  he  does  not  venture  to  affirm  that 
Christ    became    a  curse,    but    explains    that  he  endured  what  one  burdened  with  a 
curse  must  suffer.  Compare  also  the  exposition  in  the  Orat.  de  recta  fide  ad  reginas 
(Mansi  IV.,  p.  809).  The  points  of  voluntariness  and  substitution  were  emphasised 
more  strongly  by  orthodox  theologians  after  Cyril,  in  order  not  to  compromise  the 
perfectly    hypostatic    deification — from    the  moment  of  the  incarnation — of  Christ's 
human  nature 
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method  of  formulating  the  idea  comes  nearest  Paul's,  but  it  is 
only  a  paraphrase ; l  and  the  inability  of  theologians  to  recognise, 
expose  and  dispute  the  differences  in  their  divergent  concep 
tions  is  the  strongest  proof  that  they  were  not  clearly  aware  of 
the  bearing  and  weight  of  their  own  propositions. 

§  2.    Christ  as  man  the  Mediator. 

The  West,  which  had  a  scheme  of  its  own  in  Christology, 
(see  below)  also  possessed  characteristic  features  in  its  conception 
of  the  work  of  Christ. 2  Here,  as  in  almost  all  departments  of 
activity  in  the  Latin  Church,  it  was  of  the  highest  moment 
that  Tertullian,  the  jurist,  and  Cyprian,  the  ecclesiastical  ruler, 
were  the  first  Latin  theologians.  Disinclined  for  philosophical 
and  strictly  religious  speculation,  and  dominated  by  a  prosaic 
but  powerful  moralism,  the  Latins  were  possessed  from  the 
first  of  an  impulse  to  carry  religion  into  the  legal  sphere.  The 
sacred  authorities,  or  the  Symbol,  were  regarded  as  the  "law" 
(lex]  of  God ;  divine  service  was  the  place  where  the  censure  of 
God  was  pronounced ;  the  deity  was  thought  of  as  judge. 
Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  were  held  to  be  " personce"  who 
possessed  a  common  property  (" substantia"  not  "natura"). 
Christ  as  the  "persona"  who  controlled  a  two-fold  "property," 
one  inherited  from  his  Father  (his  divinity)  and  one  from  his 
mother  (his  humanity).  Christ  required  to  be  obedient  to  God, 
and — as  Tertullian  first  said  3  and  Cyprian  repeated — had  to 
satisfy  God  (deo  satisfacere). 4  In  this  phrase  everything  was 
comprised:  man — the  Christian — was  to  give  God  that  which 
he  owed  him,  i.e.,  he  was  to  satisfy  God's  legal  claims.  After 
this  came  the  "promereri  deum",  i.e.,  rendering  services  to 
God,  gaining  God's  favour  by  our  merits.  But  in  Tertullian 

1  Demonstr.  X.  I :  VT£/>  y(j.&v  xoA#o~3e/£  Koil  TtfJUtpfetv  VTTO&XUV,  yv  &VTQS  (zev  QVK 
tityeiAev,  #AA'  vi(J.ei$  rov  TrhitjQovi;  Vvexev  TWV  7re7rA.yiztJ.eA.ytJ.svuv,  vj/xTv  dinoc,  rye,  ruv 
u(J,x(iTvi(j.xT(tiv  tz(pe<reui;  taxrea-ry  .  .  .  ryv  y(j.7v  7rpc<7T£T</-cj^evjjv  xxrapav  !<£'  iotvrov 
JAxt/<ra£,  rysv6fji£voi;  vvrep  y/zcav  Kxroi^ix,. 

*  See  fuller  details  in  next  book.  Here  we  only  give  a  sketch.  Comp.  Wirth, 
Der  verdienstbegriff  bei  Tertullian,  1892. 

3  See  Vol.  II.,  p.  294. 

4  This  notion  was  afterwards  one  of  the  most  common  in  the  West. 
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and  Cyprian  "  satisfacere  deo"  meant  more  precisely  to  atone 
for  wrongs  inflicted  on  God  by  acts  of  penitence,  and  to  appease 
him  (placare  deum,  satisfacere  deo  per  hostias :  Arnobius). 
Further  " promereri"  was  applied  above  all  to  bona  opera,  works 
(fasting)  and  alms-giving  (Cypr.,  De  oper.  et  eleernos.).  Even 
from  the  middle  of  the  third  century  an  ecclesiastical  system  was 
drawn  out  in  the  Latin  West  of  works  to  be  rendered  to  God 
(order  of  penance) ;  '  'and  this  system  gradually  took  in,  like  a 
net,  all  man's  relations  to  God.  It  was  throughout  governed 
by  the  idea  that  the  magnitude  of  transgressions  and  that  of 
the  works  rendered  to  God,  the  penitential  offerings,  were  to 
have  a  strictly  legal  relation,  and,  similarly,  that  what  a  man's 
merits  entitled  him  to  from  God  had  a  fixed  and  regulated 
value.  It  is  not  the  case,  as  has  been  supposed,  that  this  idea 
first  arose  in  the  Church  in  the  Romano-German  period,  and 
is  therefore  to  be  described  as  a  result  of  German  criminal 
law.  On  the  contrary,  the  idea  of  satisfactiones  and  merita 
already  belonged  in  its  entirety  to  the  Roman  age,  and  during 
it  was  strictly  worked  out.  From  the  days  of  Tertullian  and 
Cyprian  the  Latins  were  familiar  with  the  notion  that  the 
Christian  had  to  propitiate  God,  that  cries  of  pain,  sufferings, 
and  deprivations  were  means,  sacrificial  means,  of  expiation, 
that  God  took  strict  account  of  the  quantity  of  the  atonement, 
and  that,  where  there  was  no  guilt  to  be  blotted  out,  those 
very  means  were  represented  as  merits.  All  those  trivial 
definitions,  which  betray  a  low  state  of  legal  and  moral  views, 
and  which  one  would  gladly  attribute  to  barbarous  nations, 
had  become  the  property  of  the  Church  before  the  incursion 
of  the  Germans ;  and  Anselm's  principle,  "  Every  sin  must  be 
followed  either  by  satisfaction  or  punishment",2  can  be  already 
shown  in  Sulpicius  Severus, 3  and  corresponds  to  the  thought 
of  Cyprian  and  his  successors. 4 

1  It    occurs  already  in  Tertullian;  but  we  do  not  yet  perceive  its  full  extent  in 
the    Church    in    his    time;  it  has  not  even  the  full  significance  that  it  possesses  in 
Cyprian. 

2  Necesse  est  ut  omne  peccatum  satisfactio  aut  poena  sequatur. 

3  See  Sulp.  Sev.,  Dial.  II.   10:  Foruicatio  deputetur  ad  pcenam,  nisi  satisfactione 
purgetur. 

4  For  fuller  details  see  a  later  Vol. 
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But  Cyprian  also  applied  the  " satisfacere  deo"  to  Christ  him 
self.  As  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  most  questionable  consequences 
of  the  theory  and  practice  of  penance  reacted  on  the  conception 
of  Christ's  work,  so  from  the  time  of  Cyprian  the  latter  was 
influenced  by  the  view  taken  of  human  acts  of  penitence.  His 
suffering  and  death  constituted  a  sacrifice  presented  by  Christ 
to  God  in  order  to  propitiate  him.  This  thought,  started  by 
Cyprian,  was  never  afterwards  lost  sight  of  in  the  West.  The 
angry  God  whom  it  was  necessary  to  propitiate  and  of  whom  the 
Greeks  knew  so  little,  became  more  and  more  familiar  in  the 
West.  Jewish  and  Pauline  traditions  here  joined  with  those  of 
Roman  law.  Hilary  is  especially  clear  in  combining  the  sacrifice 
of  Christ  with  the  removal  of  guilt  and  of  punishment.  1  This 
combination  was  repeated  by  Ambrose,  '2  Augustine,  and  the 
great  popes  of  antiquity ; 3  least  certainly,  perhaps,  by  August- 

1  On  Ps.  LIII.  12 :"  passio  suscepta  voluntarie  est,  officio  ipsa  satisfactura  poenali  "; 
Ch.  13:  "maledictorum  se  obtulit  morti,  ut  maledictionem  legis  solveret,  hostiam 
se  ipsum  voluntarie  offerendo."  Along  with  this  Hilary  has  the  mystical  realistic 
theory  of  the  Greeks. 

*  A  few  passages  are  given  in  Forster,  Ambrosius,  pp.  136  ff.,  297  f.  The  . 
"redimere  a  culpa"  is  for  Ambrose  the  decisive  point.  In  his  work  De  incarn. 
dom.  he  is  never  tired  of  answering  the  question  as  to  the  motive  of  the  incarna 
tion  with  the  phrase:  '•'-ut  caro,  quce  peccaverat,  redimeretur"  frequently  adding 
"0  culpa"  He  also  uses  very  often  the  word  ^  offer  re"  (applied  to  the  death  of 
Christ).  In  Ps.  XLVIIL,  exp.  17,  we  read:  "quoe  maior  misericordia  quain  quod 
pro  nostris  flagitiis  se  prsebuit  immolandum,  ut  sanguine  suo  mundum  levaret,  cuius 
peccatum  nullo  alio  modo  potuisset  aboleri."  See  Deutsch,  Des  Ambrosius  Lehre 
von  der  Siinde  und  Siindentilgung,  1867. 

3  There  are  many  striking  passages  in  Leo  I.  in  which  death  is  described  as 
an  expiatory  sacrifice  which  blots  out  guilt.  See,  further,  Gregory  L,  Moral.  XVII. 
46:  "delenda  erat  culpa,  sed  nisi  per  sacrificium  deleri  non  poterat.  Qurerendum 
erat  sacrificium,  sed  quale  sacrificium  poterat  pro  absolvendis  hominibus  inveniri? 
Neque  etenim  iustum  fuit,  ut  pro  rational!  homine  brutorum  animal ium  victims 
csederentur  . .  .  Ergo  requirendus  erat  homo  . .  .  qui  pro  hominibus  offerri  debuisset, 
ut  pro  rationali  creatura  rationalis  hostia  mactaretur.  Sed  quid  quod  homo  sine 
peccato  inveniri  non  poterat,  et  oblata  pro  nobis  hostia  quando  nos  a  peccato 
mundare  potuisset,  si  ipsa  hostia  peccali  contagio  non  careret?  Ergo  ut  rationalis 
esset  hostia,  homo  fuerat  offerendus:  ut  vero  a  peccatis  mundaret  hominem,  homo 
et  sine  peccato.  Sed  quis  esset  sine  peccato  homo,  si  ex  peccati  commixtione  de- 
scenderet.  Proinde  venit  propter  nos  in  uterum  virginis  filius  dei,  ibi  pro  nobis 
factus  est  homo.  Sumpta  est  ab  illo  natura,  non  culpa.  Fecit  pro  nobis  sacrificium, 
corpus  suum  exhibuit  pro  peccatoribus,  victimam  sine  peccato,  quse  et  humanitate 
mori  et  iustitia  mundare  potuisset." 
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ine,  who  being  a  Neoplatonic  philosopher  and  profound  Christian 
thinker,  was  also  familiar  with  other  and  more  productive  points 
of  view.  1  The  distinctive  nature,  however,  of  this  Latin  view 
of  the  work  of  Christ,  as  the  propitiation  of  an  angry  God  by 
a  sacrificial  death,  was  characteristically  expressed  in  the  firmly 
established  thought  that  Christ  performed  it  as  man,  therefore, 
by  means,  not  of  his  divine,  but  of  his  human  attributes.2  The 
Latins  were  shut  up  to  this  conclusion.  Their  views  regarding 
the  work  of  Christ  had  been  influenced  by  the  works  of 
penance  enjoined  by  the  Church,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the 
latter  owed  their  value  to  the  voluntary  acceptance  of  suffering. 
Again,  "  sacrifices"  in  general  were  something  human — God 
does  not  render,  but  receives  sacrifices.  Finally,  mankind  was 
in  God's  debt.  From  all  this  it  necessarily  followed  that  Christ 
in  presenting  himself  as  a  sacrifice  did  so  as  man.  But  with  this 
conclusion  the  Latins  severed  themselves  from  the  supreme  and 
final  interests  of  Greek  piety — for  this  rather  required  that  the 
deity  should  have  assumed  with  human  nature  all  the  " passiones" 
of  the  latter  and  made  them  its  own.  If  the  rigid  Greek  con- 

1  Whatever  occurs  in  Ambrose  is  to  be  found  also  in  Augustine;  for  the  latter 
has  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  omitted  to  use  a  single  thought  of  the  former;  he  only 
adds  something  new. 

2  See  Ambrose,  De  fide  III.  5 :  "  Idem  igitur  sacerdos,  idem  et  hostia,  et  sacer- 
dotium    tamen    et    sacrificium    humanse    condicionis  officium  est.  Nam  et  agnus  ad 
immolandum    ductus    est  et  sacerdos  erat  secundum  ordinem  Melchisedech."     This 
thought    recalls    Cyprian,    although  Ambrose  has  hardly  taken  it  from  him;   Cypr. 
Ep.  LXIII.   14:  "  Christus  lesus  dominus  et  deus  noster  ipse  est  summus  sacerdos  dei 
patris  et  sacrificium  patri  se  ipsum  obtulit."  The  same  idea  is  repeated  in  contents 
and    form,    but    rendered    more    profound,    by    Augustine  (Confess.  X.  68,  69,  see 
Ritschl,  1.  c.,  I.,  p.  38):  "In  quantum  enim  homo,  in  tantum  mediator;  in  quantum 
autem  verbum,  non  medius,  quia  aequalis  deo  .  .  .  pro  nobis  deo  victor  et  victor  et  victima, 
et  ideo  victor  quia  victima;  pro  nobis  deo  sacerdos  et  sacrificium;  et  ideo  sacerdos 
quia  sacrificium;"  see  De  fcivit.  dei  IX.   15:  "Nee  tamen  ab  hoc  mediator  est,  quia 
verbum,    maxime    quippe  immortale    et    maxime    beatum  verbum  ionge  est  a  mor- 
talibus  miseris;  sed  mediator  per  quod  homo."   Accordingly,  not  only  was  that  which 
Christ    presented   in  sacrifice  human — Ambrose,  De  incarn.  VI.:  "ex  nobis  accepit 
quod    proprium    offeret   pro  nobis...    sacrificium  de  nostro  obtulit";  but  Christ  as 
priest  and  mediator  was  man.  He  had  to  represent  man,  and  that  again  only  a  man 
could   do.  Very  pregnant  is  the  sentence  of  Ambrose  (in  Luc.  exp.  IV.  7)  "  ut  quia 
solvi    non    queunt     divina  decreta,  persona  magis  quam  sententia  mutaretur."  That 
is    the    genuine    idea    of   substitution.  Ambrose  does  not  even  shrink  from    saying 
"quia   peccata  nostra  suscepit,  peccatum  dictus  est"  (Expos,  in  Ps.  CXIX.,  X.   14). 
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ception,  which,  indeed,  in  after  times  was  full  of  gaps  and  in 
consistencies,  represented  Christ's  sufferings  as  a  whole  to  be  not 
voluntary,  but  the  complete  acceptance  of  the  Ensarkosis  (life 
in  the  flesh),  yet  God  is  always  the  subject.  l  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  the  conception  of  sacrifice  is  really  alien  in  the  view 
of  the  Greeks  to  the  strict  theory  of  Christ's  significance.  It 
found  its  way  in  through  exegesis  and  the  mysteries,  and 
threatened  the  compactness  of  the  dogmatic  conception,  according 
to  which  everything  that  Christ  did  was  summed  up  in  the 
complete  assumptio  carnis  (assumption  of  the  flesh).  Nor  was  the 
alien  view  able  to  shake  the  fundamental  conception  that  the 
God-Logos  was  the  subject  in  all  that  pertained  to  Christ. 
Among  the  Latins,  on  the  other  hand,  the  idea  of  the  atoning 
sacrifice  plus  substitution  is  genuine,  and  has  no  general  theory 

1  The  subtle  distinction  between  East  and  West  is  accordingly  to  be  defined  as 
follows.  Both  held  that  the  human  nature  of  Christ  suffered,  for  the  divine  was 
incapable  of  suffering;  but  the  East  taught  that  the  deity  suffered  through  the 
human  nature  which  he  had  made  his  own,  the  West  that  the  man  suffered  and 
presented  his  human  nature  as  a  sacrifice  in  death;  the  latter,  however,  obtained 
an  infinite  value,  for  the  deity  was  associated  with  it.  From  this  we  have  two 
consequences.  First,  the  idea  of  substitution  could  take  root  on  Greek  ground  only 
superficially,  and  in  an  indefinite  form ;  for  the  dying  Go </-man  really  represented 
no  one,  but  rather  received  all  really  into  the  plenitude  of  his  divinity;  it  was 
different  in  the  West.  Secondly,  the  method  of  computing  the  value  of  Christ's 
mortal  agony  could  similarly  find  no  footing  in  the  East;  for  the  deity  was  the 
subject  of  the  transaction,  and  precluded  all  questioning  and  computing.  The  striking 
utterances  of  Orientals  as  to  the  supreme  value  of  Christ's  work  are  really  there 
fore  only  rhetorical  (see  above).  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  means  of  atonement  under 
discussion,  and  the  substitution  are  human,  the  question,  of  course,  arises  what 
value  these  possess,  or  what  value  is  lent  them  by  the  divinity  that  is  behind  this 
sacrifice  and  this  priest.  We  must  take  the  statements  of  the  Latin  Fathers  more 
literally.  Ambrose  confesses  "Felix  ruina  quse  reparatur  in  inelius"  and  "Amplius 
nobis  profuit  culpa  quam  nocuit :  in  quo  redemptio  quidem  nostra  divinum  munus 
invenit.  Facta  est  mihi  culpa  mea  merces  reclemptionis,  per  quam  mihi  Christus 
advenit .  .  .  Fructuosior  culpa  quam  innocentia;  innocentia  arrogantem  me  fecerat — 
and  here  indeed  the  paradox  becomes  nonsensical — culpa  subjectum  reddidit." 
(Numerous  passages  are  given  in  Dcutsch,  1.  c.,  see  also  Fdrster,  1.  c,,  pp.  136,297). 
Augustine  often  repeats  and  varies  this  thought,  and  other  Western  writers  repro 
duce  it  from  him.  "Felix  culpa  quce  tantum  et  talem  meruit  habere  redemptorem." 
Lastly,  Leo  I.  preaches  (Serm.  LXI.  3):  "validius  donum  factum  est  libertatis,  quam 
debitum  servitutis."  Sayings  like  these,  apart  from  the  special  pleading  in  which 
Western  writers  have  always  delighted  since  Tertullian,  are  to  be  taken  much 
more  seriously  than  if  they  had  come  from  the  East.  And  in  fact  momentous 
speculations  were  certainly  instituted  by  them. 
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against  it;  for  they  never  were  able  to  rise  perfectly  to  the 
contemplation  of  Christ's  work  as  the  assumptio  carnis,  an  ex 
pression  of  the  loftiest  piety  among  the  Greeks.  Those  of  the 
latter  who,  like  the  Antiochenes,  either  did  not  share  or  only 
imperfectly  shared  the  realistic  idea  of  redemption,  referred,  it 
is  worth  remarking,  the  work  of  Christ,  like  the  Latins,  to  the 
human  side  of  his  personality.  l 

Great  as  are  the  distinctions  here — the  West  did  not  possess 
in  antiquity  a  definite  dogmatic  theory  as  to  the  atoning  work 
of  Christ.  Greek  views  exerted  their  influence ;  2  and,  besides, 
Western  Christians  were  not  yet  disposed,  with  a  very  few  ex 
ceptions,  to  trouble  themselves  with  thoughts  that  had  no  bearing 
on  practical  life. 

1  An    affinity    exists    between    the    theology    of   the    Antiochenes  and  Latins — 
esp.    pre-Augustinian;    but    it    is    greater    to    a    superficial    than    to    a   more  exact 
observer.     The   Antiochene    conception    always    had  the  Alexandrian  for  a  foil;  it 
never    emancipated    itself  sufficiently  from  the  latter  to  set  up  a  perfectly  compact 
counter-theology;  it  was  in  a  sense  Greek  piety  and  Greek  theology  watered  down. 
The  Latins  did  not  possess  this  foil.  Their  theology  must  not  be  gauged  by  Origen 
and  Neoplatonism  as  if  they  furnished  its  starting-point. 

2  So  from  Hilary  down  to  Augustine.  The  most  important  of  the  Western  Fathers 
accepted    the  Greek  idea  of  the  purchase  from  the  devil,  although  it  flatly  contra 
dicted    their    own    doctrine   of  the  atonement;  and  this  proves  how  uncertain  they 
were.     The    grotesque    conception  of  the  role  played  by  the  devil  at  the  death  of 
Christ,  had  nevertheless  something  good  about  it.  It  reminded  men  that  every  knave 
is  a  stupid  devil,  and  that  the  devil  is  always  a  stupid  knave. 
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THREE  great  religious  systems  confronted  each  other  in 
Western  Asia  and  Southern  Europe  from  the  close  of  the  third 
century :  Neoplatonism,  Catholicism  and  Manichseism.  All  three 
may  be  characterised  as  the  final  results  of  a  history,  lasting 
for  more  than  a  thousand  years,  of  the  religious  development 
of  the  civilised  peoples  from  Persia  to  Italy.  In  all  three  the 
old  national  and  particular  character  of  religions  was  laid  aside ; 
they  were  world-religions  of  the  most  universal  tendency,  and 
making  demands  which  in  their  consequences  transformed  the 
whole  of  human  life,  public  and  private.  For  the  national  cultus 
they  substituted  a  system  which  aspired  to  be  theology,  theory  of 
the  universe  and  science  of  history,  and  at  the  same  time  em 
braced  a  definite  ethics,  and  a  ritual  of  divine  service.  Formally, 
therefore,  the  three  religions  were  alike,  and  they  were  also  similar 
in  that  each  had  appropriated  the  elements  of  different  older 
religions.  Further,  they  showed  their  similarity  in  bringing  to  the 
front  the  ideas  of  revelation,  redemption,  ascetic  virtue,  and 
immortality.  But  Neoplatonism  was  natural  religion  spiritualised, 
the  polytheism  of  Greece  transfigured  by  Oriental  influences  and 
developed  into  pantheism.  Catholicism  was  the  monotheistic 
world-religion  based  on  the  O.  T.  and  the  Gospel,  but  constructed 
by  the  aid  of  Hellenic  speculation  and  ethics.  Manichaeism  was 
the  dualistic  world-religion  resting  on  Chaldaeism,1  but  inter 
spersed  with  Christian,  Parsi,  and  perhaps  Buddhist  thoughts. 
To  Manichaeism  the  Hellenic  element  was  wanting,  to  Cathol 
icism  the  Chaldee  and  Persian.  These  three  world-religions 

1    See  Brandt,  Die  mandaische  Religion,   1889  (further,  Wellhausen  in  the  deutsch. 
Litt.-Ztg.,  1890,  No.  41). 
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developed  in  the  course  of  two  centuries  (c.  A.D.  50 — 250), 
Catholicism  coming  first  and  Manichaeism  last.  Catholicism  and 
Manichaeism  were  superior  to  Neoplatonism  for  the  very  reason 
that  the  latter  possessed  no  founder;  it,  therefore,  developed 
no  elemental  force,  and  never  lost  the  character  of  being  an 
artificial  creation.  Attempts  which  were  made  to  invent  a  founder 
for  it  naturally  failed.  But,  even  apart  from  the  contents  of  its 
religion,  Catholicism  was  superior  to  Manichaeism,  because  its 
founder  was  venerated  not  merely  as  the  bearer  of  revelation, 
but  as  the  Redeemer  in  person  and  the  Son  of  God.  The  fight 
waged  by  Catholicism  with  Neoplatonism  had  been  already 
decided  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  although  the 
latter  continued  to  hold  its  ground  in  the  Greek  Empire  for 
almost  two  centuries  longer.  As  against  Manichaeism  the  Catholic 
Church  was  certain  of  victory  from  the  beginning ;  for  at  the 
moment  when  Manichaeism  disputed  its  supremacy,  it  became 
the  privileged  State  Church.  But  its  opponent  did  not  suffer 
itself  to  be  annihilated;  it  lasted  till  far  into  the  Middle  Ages 
in  East  and  West,  though  in  various  modifications  and  forms. 

Authorities — (a)   Oriental. 

1.  Mohammedan. — Among    our  sources    for    the    history    of 
Manichaeism    the  Oriental  are  the  most  important;  of  these  the 
Mohammedan,,    though    comparatively  late,  are  distinguished  by 
the    excellence  of  the  tradition  and  their  impartiality,  and  must 
be  given  the  first  place,  since  in  them  old  Manichaean  writings 
are    employed,    and    we    possess  no  other  originals  of  this  sort 
belonging    to   the  third  century,  except  a  few  short  and  rather 
unimportant  fragments.  At  the  head  stands  Abulfaragius,  Fihrist 
(c.  980),    see   the  edition  by  Fliigel  and  the  work  of  the  latter: 
"Mani,    seine    Lehre  und  seine  Schriften,"   1862;  further,  Shah- 
rastani,    Kitab  al-milal  wan-nuhal  (i2th  century),  see  edition  by 
Cureton    and    German    translation  by  Haarbriicker,   1851;  some 
notes    and    extracts    in    Tabari    (loth    century),    al-Biruni   (nth 
century),  Ibn  al-Murtada  (see  Kessler,  Mani,  I.,  p.  346  ff.),  and 
other  Arabian  and  Persian  historians. 

2.  Christian. — Of    Eastern    Christians    we    learn    most   from 
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Ephraem  Syrus  (+373)  in  various  writings,  and  in  a  tractate  on 
the  subject  edited  by  Overbcck;  from  Esnik,  the  Armenian  (see 
Zeitschr.  f.  d.  hist.  Theol.,  1840,  II.;  Langlois,  Collection,  etc., 
II.,  p.  395  sq.),  who  wrote  in  the  fifth  century  against  Marcion 
and  Mani;  and  from  the  Alexandrian  Patriarch  Eutychius  (-(-916) 
who  composed  a  chronicle  (ed.  by  Pococke,  1628).  Besides  this, 
separate  pieces  of  information  occur  in  Aphraates  (4th  century), 
Barhebraeus  (Arab,  and  Syr.  I3th  century)  and  others. 

(b)  Greek  and  Latin. 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  Manichaeans  in  the  Roman  or 
Greek  empire  occurs  in  an  edict  of  Diocletian  (see  Hanel,  Cod. 
Gregor.  tit.  XV.),  which  is  held  by  some  not  to  be  genuine, 
and  by  others  is  dated  A.D.  287,  290,  296,  or  308  (so  Mason, 
The  Persec.  of  Dioclet.,  p.  275  sq.).  Eusebius  gives  a  brief 
account  (H.  E.  VII.  31).  The  main  authority,  however,  for 
Greek  and  Roman  writers  was  the  Acta  Archelai,  which  though 
not  what  they  pretended  to  be,  namely,  an  account  of  a  dis 
putation  between  Mani  and  Bishop  Archelaus  of  Cascar  in 
Mesopotamia,  yet  contain  much  that  is  reliable,  esp  as  to  the 
doctrine  of  Mani,  and  also  embrace  Manichaean  fragments. 
The  Acts,  which  for  the  rest  consist  of  various  documents, 
originated  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  (in  Edessa?). 
Jerome  maintains  (De  vir.  inl.  72)  that  they  were  originally 
composed  in  Syria  (so  also  Kessler) ;  but  Noldeke  (Ztschr.  d. 
deutsch.  morgenl.  .Gesellsch.  vol.  43,  p.  537  ff.)  and  Rahlfs  have 
disproved  Kessler's  arguments  (Gott.  Gel.  Anz.,  1889,  No.  23). 
They  have  made  it  very  probable  that  the  Acts,  while  they  may 
have  been  based  on  Syrian  sources,  were  originally  written  in 
Greek.  They  were  soon  afterwards  translated  into  Latin.  We 
only  possess  this  version  (Edited  by  Zacagni,  1698;  Routh, 
Reliq.  S.  Vol.  V.,  1 848) ;  of  the  Greek  version  small  fragments 
have  been  preserved  (see  on  the  Acta  Archelai  the  discussions 
by  Zittwitz  in  the  Zeitschr.  f.  die  histor.  Theol.,  1873,  and  the 
Dissertation  by  Oblasinski.  Acta  disp.  Arch,  et  Manetis,  1874. 
In  the  form  in  which  we  now  have  them,  they  are  a  compilation 
largely  edited  on  the  pattern  of  the  Clementine  Homilies).  The 
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Acta  were  made  use  of  by  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  (Catech.  VI.), 
Epiphanius  (Haer.  66)  and  very  many  others.  All  Greek  and 
Latin  students  of  heresy  have  put  the  Manichaeans  in  their 
catalogues ;  but  they  only  rarely  give  any  original  information 
about  them  (see  Theodoret  Haer.  fab.  I.  26). 

Important  matter  occurs  in  the  decrees  of  Councils  from  the 
fourth  century  (see  Mansi,  Acta  Concil.,  and  Hefele,  Concilien- 
geschichte,  Vols.  I. — III.),  and  in  the  controversial  writings  of 
Titus  of  Bostra  (4th  century,  in  Syriac  after  a  MS.  of  A. D.  411) 
IT  fig  Mavi%»iov?  (edit,  by  de  Lagarde,  1859),  and  Alexander  of 
Lycopolis,  Aoyo$  Trpog  T&q  M&vi%aiov  ^o^oig  (edit,  by  Combefis.). 
Of  Byzantines,  John  of  Damascus  (De  haeres  and  Dial.)  and 
Photius  (cod.  179  Biblioth.)  deserve  special  mention;  see  also 
the  Manichaean  form  of  oath  in  Tollii  insignia  itiner.  ital.  p. 
126  sqv  and  in  Cotelier,  P.  P.  App.  Opp.  I.  p.  543;  further, 
Rahlfs,  I.e.  The  controversy  with  the  Paulicians  and  Bogomilians, 
who  were  frequently  identified  with  the  Manichaeans,  renewed 
the  interest  in  the  latter.  In  the  West  the  works  of  Augustine 
are  the  great  repository  for  our  knowledge  of  the  Manichaeans : — 
"Contra  epistolam  Manichaei,  quam  vocant  fundamenti",  "  Contra 
Faustum  Manichaeum",  "Contra  Fortunatum ",  "Contra  Adim- 
antum  ",  "  Contra  Secundinum  ",  "  De  actis  cum  Felice  Manichaeo'', 
"  De  genesi  c.  Manichaeos  ",  u  De  natura  boni  ",  "  De  duabus  anim- 
abus",  "De  utilitate  credendi ",  "  De  moribus  eccl.  Cathol.  et 
de  moribus  Manichaeorum ",  {t  De  vera  religione ",  "De  haeres." 
But  the  more  complete  the  view  of  Manichaeism  to  be  obtained 
from  these  writings,  the  more  cautious  we  must  be  in  our 
generalisations ;  for  the  Manichaeism  of  the  West  undoubtedly 
received  Christian  elements  which  were  wanting  in  its  original 
and  oriental  form. 

Hants  Life. 

Mani  (M#i/j??;  Manes,  M#v/%#7oc,  Manichaeus — the  name  has 
not  yet  been  explained;  it  is  not  even  known  whether  it  is  of 
Persian  or  Semitic  origin)  is  said,  as  the  Acta  Archelai  inform 
us,  to  have  been  originally  called  "  Cubricus ".  Nothing  re 
liable  was  ever  known  as  to  his  life  in  the  Romano-Greek 
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empire ;  for  the  account  in  the  Acta  Archelai  is  wholly  biassed 
and  untrustworthy.  Even  if  criticism  succeeded  in  pointing  out 
the  sources  from  which  it  was  derived,  in  discovering  the  ten 
dencies  that  were  at  work,  and  in  thus  sifting  out  portions  that 
were  tenable,  yet  it  could  only  do  so  by  depending  on  the 
comparatively  trustworthy  Oriental  Mohammedan  tradition.  We 
must  therefore  examine  the  latter  alone.  According  to  it,  Mani 
was  a  Persian  of  distinguished  birth  belonging  to  Mardin.  The 
date  of  his  birth  is  uncertain;  Kessler  holds  the  statement  in 
Biruni  to  be  reliable,  that  he  was  born  in  anno  527  of  the  era 
of  the  Babylonian  astronomers,  i.e.,  A.D.  215 — 216.  He  re 
ceived  a  careful  education  from  his  father  Fatak  (IIMTSXIOG)  at 
Ctesiphon.  Since  the  father  afterwards  adhered  to  the  confession 
of  the  "  Moghtasilah ",  the  Baptists,  in  southern  Babylonia,  the 
son  was  also  brought  up  in  their  religious  doctrines  and  prac 
tices.  The  Baptists  (see  the  Fihrist)  were  probably  not  uncon 
nected  with  the  Elkesaites  and  Hemerobaptists,  and  were  in 
any  case  allied  to  the  Mandaeans.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
this  Babylonian  sect  had  adopted  Christian  elements.  The  boy 
accordingly  became  early  acquainted  with  very  different  forms 
of  religion.  If  even  a  small  proportion  of  the  narratives  about 
his  father  rest  on  truth — the  greater  number  being  certainly 
only  Manichaean  legends — he  had  already  introduced  his  son 
into  the  religious  medley,  out  of  which  the  Manichaean  system 
arose.  Manichaean  tradition  tells  us  that  Mani  received  revel 
ations,  and  took  up  a  critical  attitude  towards  religious  instruc 
tion,  even  when  a  boy.  But  it  is  all  the  less  trustworthy,  as  it 
also  relates  that  he  was  forbidden  to  ventilate  publicly  his  new 
religious  knowledge.  It  was  only  when  he  was  from  25  to  30 
years  of  age  that  he  began  to  preach  his  new  religion  at  the 
court  of  the  Persian  king,  Sapores  I.— on  the  day,  it  is  stated, 
of  the  king's  coronation,  A.D.  241 — 242.  A  Persian  tradition 
says  that  he  was  previously  a  Christian  presbyter,  but  this,  in 
any  case,  is  wrong.  Mani  did  not  remain  long  in  Persia,  but 
undertook  long  journeys  for  the  purpose  of  spreading  his  religion, 
and  he  also  sent  out  disciples.  According  to  the  Acta  Archelai, 
his  missionary  activity  extended  into  the  West,  into  the  terri 
tory  of  the  Christian  Church;  but  it  is  certain  from  Oriental 
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sources  that  his  work  was  rather  carried  on  in  Transoxania, 
Western  China,  and  southwards  into  India.  His  labours  met 
with  success  there  as  well  as  in  Persia.  Like  Mohammed  after 
him,  and  the  founder  of  the  Elkesaites  before  him,  he  pro 
claimed  himself  the  last  and  greatest  of  the  prophets,  whose 
revelation  of  God  surpassed  all  that  had  been  given  till  then, 
the  latter  being  allowed  only  a  relative  value.  He  instituted 
the  absolute  religion.  In  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of  Sapores  I. 
(c.  A.D.  270)  Mani  returned  to  the  Persian  capital,  and  gained 
adherents  even  at  the  court.  Naturally,  however,  the  ruling  priestly 
caste  of  the  Magi,  on  whom  the  king  was  compelled  to  lean, 
were  hostile  to  him,  and  after  a  few  successes  Mani  was  taken 
prisoner  and  driven  into  exile.  The  successor  of  Sapores, 
Hormuz  (272 — '273),  seems  to  have  been  favourable  to  him, 
but  Bahram  I.  abandoned  him  to  the  fanaticism  of  the  Magi, 
and  had  him  crucified  at  the  capital,  A.D.  276 — 277.  His  dead 
body  was  skinned;  and  his  adherents  were  dreadfully  perse 
cuted  by  Bahram. 

Manfs    Writings. 

Mani  himself  composed  very  many  writings  and  epistles,  of 
which  a  large  proportion  were  still  known  to  the  Mohammedan 
historians,  but  which  are  now  all  lost.  The  later  heads  of  the 
Manichaean  Churches  also  wrote  religious  tractates,  so  that  the 
ancient  Manichaean  literature  must  have  been  very  extensive. 
According  to  the  Fihrist,  Mani  made  use  of  the  Persian  and 
Syriac  languages;  he  invented,  however,  like  the  Oriental  Mar- 
cionites  before  him,  an  alphabet  of  his  own  which  the  Fihrist 
has  transmitted  to  us.  In  this  alphabet  the  sacred  works  of 
the  Manichaeans  were  afterwards  written.  The  Fihrist  enumer 
ates  seven  principal  works  by  Mani,  six  in  Syriac  and  one  in 
Persian  ;  as  to  some  of  them  we  possess  statements  also  in  Titus 
of  Bostra,  Epiphanius,  Augustine,  and  Photius,  as  well  as  in 
the  oath-formula  and  the  Acta  Archelai.  We  have  (i)  The 
Book  of  mysteries :  see  Acta  Archelai ;  it  contained  discussions 
with  the  Christian  sects  which  were  spreading  in  the  East, 
especially  the  Marcionites  and  Bardesanians,  as  well  as  with 
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their  conception  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  (2)  The 
Book  of  Giants  (demons?  probably  in  connection  with  Gen.  VI.). 
(3)  The  Book  of  Regulations  for  the  hearers, — apparently  iden 
tical  with  the  "epistula  fundamenti"  of  Augustine  and  the 
"Book  of  the  Chapters"  of  Epiphanius  and  the  Acta  Archelai. 
It  was  the  most  extensively  circulated  and  popular  of  Mani 
chaean  works,  and  was  also  translated  into  Greek  and  Latin — 
being  a  brief  summary  of  the  whole  fundamentally  authoritative 
doctrine.  (4)  The  Book  Schahpurakan.  Flugel  was  unable  to 
explain  this  title;  according  to  Kessler,  it  means  "  Epistle  to 
King  Sapores".  This  tractate  contained  eschatological  teaching. 
(5)  The  Book  of  quickening.  It  is  identified  by  Kessler  with 
the  "  Thesaurus  (vitae)  "  of  the  Acta  Archelai,  Epiphanius,  Pho- 
tius,  and  Augustine ;  in  that  case  it  was  also  in  use  among  the 
Latin  Manichaeans.  (6)  The  Book  TrpaypaTSia — contents  un 
known.  (7)  — In  the  Persian  language;  a  book  whose  title  is  not 
stated  in  the  Fihrist,  as  we  have  it,  but  which  is  probably 
identical  with  the  "Holy  Gospel"  of  the  Manichaeans;  see  the 
Acta  Archelai  and  many  witnesses.  This  was  the  work  set  up 
by  the  Manichaeans  in  opposition  to  the  Gospels  of  the  Church. 
Besides  these  main  works,  Mani  wrote  a  greit  number  of  shorter 
tractates  and  letters.  The  epistolography  was  then  established 
by  his  successors.  These  Manichaean  treatises  were  also  familiar 
in  the  Graeco-Roman  empire  and  existed  in  collections — see  the 
fiifihfov  £7ri(rTohuv  in  the  oath-formula ;  and  an  "  epistula  ad  vir- 
ginem  Menoch  "  in  Augustine.  Fabricius  has  collected  the  Greek 
fragments  of  Manichaean  epistles  in  the  Bibliotheca  Graeca  VII.  2, 
p.  3 1 1  sq.  There  also  existed  a  Manichaean  Book  of  "  memoirs  " 
and  one  of  " prayers"  in  the  Greek  language,  as  well  as  many 
others  (e.g.,  the  "Canticum  Amatorium"  cited  by  Augustine), 
all  of  which,  however,  were  destroyed  by  Christian  Bishops  in 
alliance  with  the  magistracy.  A  Manichaean  Epistle  to  one 
Marcellus  has  been  preserved  to  us  in  the  Acta  Archelai.  Zitt- 
witz  supposes  that  this  letter  was  much  fuller  in  its  original 
form,  and  that  the  author  of  the  Acts  has  borrowed  from  it 
the  material  for  the  speeches  which  he  makes  Mani  deliver  in 
the  discussion.  The  same  scholar  refers  the  account  of  Turbo 
in  the  Acts  and  their  historical  statements  (in  section  4)  to  the 
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writing  of  a  Turbo  of  Mesopotamia,  a  Manichaean  renegade  and 
Christian.  But  on  this  point  it  is  at  least  possible  to  hold  a 
different  opinion. 

Mam  s  Doctrine.      The  ManicJicean  System. 

Clearly  as  the  main  features  of  the  Manichaean  doctrine  can 
be  presented  even  at  the  present  day,  and  certain  as  it  is  that 
Mani  himself  published  a  complete  system,  yet  many  details 
are  uncertain,  being  differently  described  in  different  places, 
and  it  often  remains  doubtful  what  the  original  doctrinal  view 
of  the  founder  was. 

The  Manichaean  system  of  religion  was  a  consistent  and 
uncompromising  dualism,  in  the  form  of  a  fanciful  view  of 
nature.  No  distinction  was  drawn  between  the  physical  and 
ethical :  in  this  respect  the  character  of  the  system  was  thoroughly 
materialistic ;  for  Mani's  identification  of  the  good  with  light, 
and  the  bad  with  darkness,  was  not  merely  figurative.  The 
light  was  really  the  only  good,  and  darkness  the  only  bad. 
Hence  it  followed,  that  religious  knowledge  could  be  nothing 
but  the  knowledge  of  nature  and  its  elements,  and  that 
redemption  consisted  exclusively  in  a  physical  deliverance  of 
the  fractions  of  light  from  darkness.  But  under  such  circum 
stances,  ethics  became  a  doctrine  of  abstinence  from  all  elements 
arising  from  the  realm  of  darkness. 

The  self-contradictory  character  of  the  present  world  formed 
for  Mani  the  starting-point  of  his  speculation.  But  the  incon 
sistency  appeared  to  him  to  be  primarily  elemental,  and  only 
secondarily  ethical,  in  so  far  as  he  regarded  the  material  side 
of  man  as  an  emanation  from  the  bad  parts  of  nature.  From 
the  self-contradictory  character  of  the  world  he  inferred  two 
beings,  originally  wholly  separate  from  each  other, — light  and 
darkness.  Both  were,  however,  to  be  thought  of  after  the 
analogy  of  a  kingdom.  The  light  appeared  as  the  good 
Primeval  Spirit  -  God,  shining  in  the  ten  (twelve)  virtues  of 
love,  faith,  fidelity,  magnanimity,  wisdom,  gentleness,  know 
ledge,  intelligence,  mystery,  and  insight.  It  also  manifested 
itself  in  the  heaven  and  earth  of  light  with  their  guardians,  the 
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glorious  .^Eons.  The  darkness,  similarly,  was  a  spiritual  realm : 
more  correctly,  it  was  represented  in  a  spiritual,  or  feminine, 
personification;  but  it  had  no  "God"  at  its  head.  It  embraced 
an  "earth  of  darkness".  As  the  earth  of  light  had  five  .dis 
tinguishing  features  — the  gentle  breeze,  cooling  wind,  bright 
light,  cheering  fire,  and  clear  water — so  also  the  earth  of 
darkness  had  five— fog,  fiery  heat,  burning  wind,  darkness,  and 
damp.  Satan  with  his  demons  was  born  from  the  realm  of 
darkness.  From  eternity  the  two  realms  stood  opposed.  They 
came  into  contact  on  one  side,  but  they  did  not  mingle.  Then 
Satan  began  to  storm,  and  made  an  attack  on  the  realm,  the 
earth,  of  light.  The  God  of  light,  with  his  Syzygos  (mate)  "the 
spirit  of  his  right  hand",  now  generated  the  Primeval  man,  and 
sent  him,  equipped  with  the  five  pure  elements,  to  fight  against 
Satan.  But  Satan  proved  himself  the  stronger.  Primeval  man 
was  defeated  for  a  moment.  Now  indeed  the  God  of  light 
himself  marched  forth,  utterly  defeated  Satan  by  the  help  of 
new  ^Eons — the  spirit  of  life,  etc. — and  delivered  the  Primeval 
man.  But  a  part  of  the  light  of  the  latter  had  already  been 
robbed  by  darkness,  the  five  dark  elements  had  already  min 
gled  with  the  generations  of  light.  The  Primeval  man  could 
only  descend  into  the  abyss  and  hinder  the  increase  of  the 
dark  "generations"  by  cutting  off  their  roots;  but  the  elements 
once  mixed  he  could  never  again  separate.  The  mixed  elements 
were  the  elements  of  the  present  visible  world.  This  was 
fashioned  out  of  them  at  the  command  of  the  God  of  light ; 
the  formation  of  the  world  was  itself  the  first  step  in  the 
redemption  of  the  imprisoned  portions  of  light.  The  world 
itself  was  represented  as  an  ordered  chain  of  different  heavens 
and  different  earths,  which  was  borne  and  supported  by  the 
^Eons,  the  angels  of  light.  In  sun  and  moon,  which  from  their 
nature  were  almost  wholly  pure,  it  possessed  great  reservoirs, 
in  which  the  rescued  portions  of  light  were  stored.  In  the  sun 
Primeval  man  himself  dwelt  along  with  the  holy  spirits,  who 
pursued  the  work  of  redemption;  in  the  moon  the  Mother  of 
life  was  throned.  The  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac  constituted 
an  artificial  machine,  a  great  wheel  with  buckets  which  poured 
the  portions  of  light  delivered  from  the  world  into  the  moon 
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and  sun,  the  illuminating  vessels  swimming  in  space.  There 
they  were  purified  anew,  and  finally  reached  God  himself  in 
the  realm  of  pure  light.  The  later  Manichaeans  of  the  West 
designated  the  portions  of  light  scattered  in  the  world — in 
elements  and  organisms — and  waiting  for  redemption,  "  Jesus 
patibilis." 

Now  it  is  characteristic  of  the  materialistic  and  unhuman 
character  of  the  system,  that  while  the  construction  of  the  world 
is  regarded  as  the  work  of  the  good  spirits,  the  creation  of  man 
is  referred  to  the  princes  of  darkness.  The  first  man,  Adam, 
was  begotten  by  Satan  in  conjunction  with  "  sin,"  "  greed  "  and 
"lust."  But  the  spirit  of  darkness  conjured  into  him  all  the 
portions  of  light  which  he  had  robbed,  in  order  to  make  more 
certain  of  his  power  to  rule  over  them.  Adam  was  accordingly 
a  divided  being,  created  in  the  image  of  Satan,  but  bearing  the 
stronger  spark  of  light  within  him.  Eve  was  associated  with  him 
by  Satan.  She  was  seductive  sensuousness,  although  even  she 
had  a  tiny  spark  of  light  in  her.  If  the  first  human  beings  thus 
stood  under  the  rule  of  Satan,  yet  from  the  very  first  the  glorious 
spirits  took  an  interest  in  them.  These  sent  yEons — e.g.,  Jesus — 
down  to  them,  who  instructed  them  as  to  their  nature,  and 
warned  Adam  especially  against  the  senses.  But  the  first  man 
fell  a  victim  to  sexual  lust.  Cain  and  Abel,  indeed,  were  not 
sons  of  Adam,  but  of  Satan  and  Eve  ;  but  Seth  was  the  light- 
possessed  offspring  of  Adam  and  Eve.  Thus  arose  mankind, 
among  whose  individual  members  light  was  very  variously  dis 
tributed.  It  was  always  stronger,  however,  in  men  than  women. 
Now  the  demons  sought  in  the  course  of  history  to  bind  men 
to  themselves  through  sensuality,  error,  and  false  religions,  which 
included  above  all  the  religion  of  Moses  and  the  prophets,  while 
the  spirits  of  light  continued  their  process  of  distillation,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  pure  light  in  the  world.  But  they  could  only 
deliver  men  by  giving  the  true  Gnosis  as  to  nature  and  its 
powers,  and  by  recalling  them  from  the  service  of  darkness  and 
sensuousness.  For  this  purpose  prophets,  preachers  of  the  true 
knowledge,  were  sent  into  the  world.  Mani  himself  appears,  in 
accordance  with  the  example  set  by  Gnostic  Jewish  Christians, 
to  have  held  Adam,  Noah,  and  Abraham,  and  perhaps  Zoroaster 
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and  Buddha  to  have  been  such  prophets.  Probably  Jesus  was 
also  considered  by  him  to  have  been  a  prophet  come  down 
from  the  world  of  light;  not,  however,  the  historical  Jesus,  but 
a  contemporary,  seemingly  human,  Jesus  who  neither  suffered 
nor  died  (Jesus  impatibilis).  Some  Manichseans  taught  that  Primeval 
man  himself,  as  Christ,  spread  the  true  Gnosis.  But  in  any  case 
Mani  was  held,  as  he  claimed,  to  be  the  last  and  greatest  pro 
phet,  having  taken  up  the  work  of  "  Jesus  impatibilis,"  and  of  Paul, 
who  is  also  recognised,  and  having  been  the  first  to  bring 
complete  knowledge.  He  was  the  "  guide,"  the  "  ambassador  of 
the  light,"  the  "  Paraclete."  Only  by  his  labours  and  those  of 
his  "  imitators,  the  Elect,"  was  the  separation  of  light  from 
darkness  accomplished.  The  process  by  which  the  unfettered 
parts  of  light  finally  ascend  to  the  God  of  light  himself  are 
very  fancifully  elaborated.  He  who  has  not  succeeded  in  becoming 
elect  in  his  life-time,  has  not  completely  redeemed  himself,  has 
to  pass  through  severe  purifications  in  the  future  state,  until  he 
also  is  gathered  to  the  blessedness  of  the  light.  A  doctrine  of 
transmigration  of  souls  has,  however,  been  erroneously  imputed 
to  the  Manichaeans.  Bodies  fall  naturally,  like  the  souls  of  un 
redeemed  men,  to  the  powers  of  darkness.  But  those  souls, 
according  at  least  to  the  oldest  conception,  contain  no  light  at 
all ;  a  later  view,  adapted  to  the  Christian,  taught  that  the  parts 
of  light  existing  in  them  were  really  lost.  Finally,  when  the 
elements  of  light  are  delivered — completely,  or  as  far  as  possible — 
the  end  of  the  world  takes  place.  All  glorious  spirits  assemble, 
the  God  of  light  himself  appears,  accompanied  by  the  ^±ons 
and  the  perfectly  righteous.  The  angels  who  uphold  the  world 
withdraw  from  their  burden,  and  everything  collapses.  An 
enormous  conflagration  destroys  the  world :  once  more  the  two 
powers  are  completely  severed:  high  above  is  the  realm  of  light 
restored  to  its  perfect  state,  low  down  is  the  darkness  (now 
powerless?). 

Ethics,  Social  Constitution  and  Cultus  of  the  Manichceans. 

The  only  possible  ethics  based  on  this  doctrine  of  the  world 
were    dualistic   and  ascetic.     But   as  it  was  not  only  considered 
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necessary  to  escape  from  darkness,  but  also  to  cherish,  strengthen, 
and  purify  the  parts  of  light,  the  ethics  were  not  merely  negative. 
They  aimed  not  at  suicide,  but  at  preservation.  Yet  in  practice 
they  assumed  a  thoroughly  ascetic  form.  The  Manichaean  had  to 
abstain  above  all  from  sensuous  enjoyment.  He  was  to  deny 
himself  to  it  by  means  of  three  seals :  the  signaculum  oris, 
manus,  and  sinus  (the  seal  of  the  mouth,  hand,  and  breast). 
The  signaculum  oris  forbade  any  use  of  unclean  food,  as  well 
as  impure  talk ;  unclean  were  all  animal  flesh,  wine  etc. ;  vege 
table  food  was  permitted,  because  plants  contained  more  light; 
but  the  destruction  of  plants,  even  the  plucking  of  fruits  or 
breaking  of  twigs,  was  not  allowed.  The  sign,  manus  prevented 
any  occupation  with  things,  in  so  far  as  they  contained  elements 
of  darkness.  Finally,  the  sign,  sinus  forbade  especially  any 
satisfaction  of  sexual  desire,  and  therefore  prohibited  marriage. 
Besides,  life  was  regulated  by  an  extremely  rigorous  list  of 
fasts.  Fast-days  were  selected  in  obedience  to  certain  astronom 
ical  conjunctures.  Moreover,  men  fasted,  i.e.,  held  holiday,  regu 
larly  on  Sunday,  and  generally  also  on  Monday.  The  number 
of  fast-days  amounted  almost  to  a  quarter  of  the  year.  Times 
of  prayer  were  appointed  just  as  exactly.  Four  times  a  day 
had  the  Manichaean  to  utter  prayers;  and  these  were  preceded 
by  ablutions.  He  who  prayed  turned  to  the  sun  or  moon,  or 
to  the  North  as  the  seat  of  light.  Yet  the  inference  that  the 
Manichaeans  worshipped  the  sun  and  moon  themselves  is  wrong. 
The  Fihrist  has  preserved  some  Manichaean  forms  of  prayer. 
They  were  directed  to  the  God  of  light,  the  whole  realm  of 
light,  the  glorious  angels  and  Mani  himself,  who  is  addressed 
in  them  as  "  the  great  tree  in  whom  is  all  healing."  According 
to  Kessler,  these  prayers  are  closely  allied  to  the  Mandaean 
and  ancient  Babylonian  hymns. 

An  asceticism  so  minute  and  strict  as  that  demanded  by 
Manichaeism,  !  could  only  be  practised  thoroughly  by  a  few. 
The  religion  would,  therefore,  have  been  compelled  to  forego 
an  extensive  propaganda,  had  it  not  conceded  a  morality  of 
two  kinds.  A  distinction  was  accordingly  drawn  within  the 

1    It  also  professed  imitation  of  the  apostolic  life;  see  Raumer's  note  on  Confess. 

Aug.  VI.  7  (12). 
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community  between  the  "  Electi "  (perfect!),  the  perfect  Mani- 
chaeans,  and  the  Catechumeni  (auditores),  the  secular  Mani- 
chaeans.  Only  the  former  submitted  to  all  the  demands  imposed 
by  the  religion;  for  the  latter  the  regulations  were  relaxed. 
They  required  to  avoid  idolatry,  witchcraft,  greed,  lying, 
fornication,  etc. ;  above  all,  they  must  kill  no  living  creature- 
keeping  Mani's  ten  commandments.  They  were  to  renounce 
the  world  as  far  as  possible ;  but  they  lived  in  fact  very  much 
like  their  fellow-citizens  of  other  faiths.  We  have  here, 
accordingly,  substantially  the  same  state  of  matters  as  in  the 
Catholic  Church,  where  a  twofold  morality  also  prevailed,  viz., 
that  of  the  religious  orders  and  of  the  secular  Christians.  The 
only  difference  was  that  the  position  of  the  Electi  was  still 
more  distinguished  than  that  of  the  monks.  For  the  Christian 
monks  never  wholly  forgot  that  redemption  was  a  gift  of  God 
through  Christ,  while  the  Manichsean  Electi  were  really  them 
selves  redeemers ;  therefore  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Auditores  to 
pay  the  deepest  veneration  and  render  the  greatest  services  to 
the  Electi.  These  perfect  beings,  as  they  languished  away  in 
their  asceticism,  were  admired  and  cherished  most  devotedly. 
Analogous  is  the  reverence  paid  by  Catholics  to  the  saints, 
and  by  Neoplatonists  to  the  "  philosophers,"  but  the  prestige 
of  the  Manichsean  Electi  surpassed  that  of  both.  Foods  were 
brought  to  them  in  abundance;  by  using  them  the  Electi 
delivered  the  parts  of  light  from  the  plants.  They  prayed  for 
the  Auditores,  they  blessed  and  interceded  for  them,  thereby 
abbreviating  the  purgatory  through  which  the  latter  had  to 
pass  after  death.  And  the  Electi  alone  possessed  complete 
knowledge  of  religious  truths — it  was  otherwise  in  Catholicism. 
The  distinction  between  Electi  and  Auditores  did  not,  how 
ever,  constitute  the  whole  idea  of  the  Manichaean  Church ;  it 
possessed  a  hierarchy  also.  This  fell  into  three  grades,  so  that 
altogether  there  were  five  in  the  religious  constitution.  In  its 
fivefold  division  the  social  order  was  conceived  to  be  a  copy 
of  the  numbers  of  the  realm  of  light.  At  the  head  stood  the 
Teachers  ("the  sons  of  gentleness"^  Mani  and  his  successors) ; 
these  were  followed  by  the  Administrators  ('•  sons  of  knowledge  " 
=:  the  Bishops);  then  the  Elders  ("  sons  of  understanding"  —  the 
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presbyters);  the  Electi  ("sons  of  mystery");  and  finally  the 
Auditores  ("sons  of  insight").  The  number  of  Electi  was  at  all 
times  small.  According  to  Augustine,  there  were  twelve  Teachers 
and  seventy-two  Bishops.  One  of  the  Teachers  appears  to  have 
stood  as  president  at  the  head  of  the  whole  Manichaean  Church. 
At  least  Augustine  speaks  of  such  an  one,  and  the  Fihrist  also 
knows  of  a  supreme  head  over  all  Manichaeans.  The  constitution 
accordingly  had  here  also  a  monarchical  head. 

The  cultus  of  the  Manichaeans  must  have  been  very  simple, 
and  have  consisted  essentially  of  prayers,  hymns,  and  ceremonies 
of  adoration.  This  simple  divine  service  promoted  the  secret  spread 
of  the  doctrine.  Besides,  the  Manichaeans  seem,  at  least  in  the 
West,  to  have  adhered  to  the  Church's  order  of  festivals.  The 
Electi  celebrated  special  festivals ;  but  the  chief  one  common  to 
all  was  the  "Bema"  (Bijf/tta),  the  festival  of  the  "  doctoral  chair," 
in  memory  of  the  death  of  Mani,  in  the  month  of  March.  Be 
lievers  prostrated  themselves  before  a  decorated,  but  vacant 
chair,  erected  on  a  pedestal  with  five  steps.  Long  fasts  accom 
panied  the  festival.  Christian  and  Mohammedan  writers  were  able 
to  learn  little  concerning  the  mysteries  and  "sacraments  "  of  the 
Manichaeans;  the  Christians  therefore  raised  the  charge  that 
obscene  rites  and  repulsive  practices  were  observed.  But  it  may 
be  held  certain  that  the  later  Manichaean  mysteries  were  solem 
nised  after  the  style  of  Christian  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper. 
They  may  have  been  based  on  old  rites  and  ceremonies  instituted 
by  Mani  himself,  and  descended  from  natural  religion. 

The  Historical  Position  of  Manichceism. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  inquiry  it  is  made  out,  and  the 
account  given  above  will  also  have  shown,  that  Manichaeism  did 
not  rise  on  the  soil  of  Christianity.  We  would  even  be  better 
justified  if  we  were  to  call  Mohammedanism  a  Christian  sect; 
for  Mohammed  approaches  the  Jewish  and  Christian  religions 
incomparably  more  closely  than  Mani.  Kessler  has  the  credit  of 
having  shown  that  the  ancient  Babylonian  religion,  the  original 
source  of  all  the  Gnosis  of  Western  Asia,  was  the  foundation 
of  the  Manichaean  system.  The  opinion  formerly  held  is  accord- 
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ingly  wrong,  viz.,  that  Manichadsm  was  a  reformation  on  the 
ground  of  Parsiism,  a  modification  of  Zoroastrianism  under  the 
influence  of  Christianity.  It  was  rather  a  religious  creation  be 
longing  to  the  circle  of  Semitic  religions:  it  was  the  Semitic 
nature-religion  lifted  out  of  national  limitations,  modified  by 
Christian  and  Persian  elements,  raised  to  the  level  of  Gnosis, 
and  transforming  human  life  by  strict  rules.  But  when  we  have 
perceived  this,  we  have  only  obtained  a  very  general  explana 
tion  of  the  origin  of  Manichaeism.  The  question  rises,  through 
what  means  and  to  what  extent  Mani  adopted  Persian  and 
Christian  elements,  and  further,  in  which  form  the  nature-religion 
of  ancient  Babylonia  was  made  use  of  by  him. 

Now  as  regards  the  latter  point,  it  is  well  known  that  the 
Semitic  nature-religions  had  been  taken  up,  centuries  before 
Mani,  by  isolated  enthusiastic  or  speculative  heads,  had  been 
philosophically  deepened  and  remodelled  into  "systems",  in 
support  of  which  missions  were  conducted  by  means  of  mysteri 
ous  cults.  Mani's  enterprise  was  accordingly  nothing  new,  but 
was  rather  the  last  in  a  long  series  of  similar  attempts.  Even 
the  earlier  ones,  from  Simon  Magus  the  Samaritan  down,  had 
adopted  Christian  elements  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  the 
Christian  Gnostic  scholastic  sects  of  Syria  and  Western  Asia 
all  pointed  back  to  ancient  Semitic  nature-religions,  which  were 
transformed  by  them  into  a  philosophy  of  the  world  and  of  life. 
But  in  particular  the  doctrines  of  the  Babylonian  sect  of  Mogh- 
tasilah,  which  were  indeed  influenced  also  by  Christianity,  seem 
to  have  afforded  Mani  material  for  his  religio-philosophical  specu 
lation.  The  religion  of  this  sect  was  not,  however,  purely  Semi 
tic  (see  the  treatise  by  Kessler  on  the  Mandaeans  in  the  Real- 
Encyklopaedia  fur  prot.  Theol.  u.  Kirche,  2  Ed.,  Vol.  IX., 
p.  205  ff. ;  the  Mandaeans  were  allied  to  the  Moghtasilah,  Brandt, 
1.  c.).  From  this  source  sprang  the  rigid  dualism  on  which  Mani's 
system  was  based ;  for  the  ancient  Persian  religion  was  not  in 
principle  dualistic,  but  in  its  ultimate  foundation  Monistic,  since 
Ahriman  was  created  by  Ormuzd.  However,  ancient  Persian 
theologoumena  were  employed  by  Mani.  Even  the  designation 
of  the  antitheses  as  "light"  and  "  darkness"  was  hardly  inde 
pendent  of  Parsiism,  and  elsewhere  in  Manichaeism  there  occur 
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technical  terms  taken  from  the  Persian  religion.  Whether  Mani's 
idea  of  redemption  goes  back  to  the  ancient  Babylonian  religion 
or  to  Zoroastrianism,  I  do  not  venture  to  decide ;  the  idea  of 
the  " Prophet"  and  the  "  Primeval  man"  is  at  all  events  Semitic. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  determine  how  far  Mani's  acquaintance 
with  Christianity  went,  and  how  much  he  borrowed  from  it ; 
further,  through  what  agencies  Christian  knowledge  reached 
him.  In  any  case,  in  those  regions  where  Manichaeism  was  set 
tled  and  where  it  came  more  closely  into  contact  with  Christi 
anity,  it  was  at  a  later  stage  influenced  by  the  latter.  Western 
Manichaeans  of  the  'fourth  and  fifth  centuries  were  much  more 
"Christian"  than  those  of  the  East.  In  this  respect  the  system 
passed  through  the  same  development  as  Neoplatonism.  As 
regards  Mani  himself,  it  is  safest  to  suppose  that  he  held  Juda 
ism  as  well  as  Christianity  to  be  entirely  false  religions.  But 
if  he  not  only  characterised  himself  as  the  Paraclete — and  it  is 
probable  that  he  originated  this  use  of  the  title — but  also  ad 
mitted  " Jesus"  to  so  high  a  role  in  his  system,  we  can  hardly 
explain  this  otherwise  than  by  supposing  that  he  distinguished 
between  Christianity  and  Christianity.  The  religion  which  eman 
ated  from  the  historical  Christ  was  to  him  as  objectionable  as 
that  Christ  himself  and  as  Judaism ;  i.e.,  Catholicism  was  to  him 
a  diabolical  religion.  But  he  distinguished  the  Jesus  of  dark 
ness  from  the  Jesus  of  light,  who  wrought  contemporaneously 
with  the  other,  This  distinction  agrees  as  strikingly  with  that 
of  the  Gnostic  Basilides,  as  the  criticism  of  the  O.  T.  conducted 
by  Manichaeism  with  that  of  the  Marcionites ;  (see  even  the  Acta 
Archelai  in  which  Marcion's  antitheses  are  placed  in  Mani's 
lips).  Finally,  Manichaean  doctrines  show  agreement  with  those 
of  the  Christian  Elkesaites;  yet  it  is  possible,  nay,  probable, 
that  the  latter  are  to  be  derived  from  the  common  ancient 
Semitic  source,  and  therefore  they  do  not  come  further  into 
consideration.  Mani's  historical  relation  to  Christianity  will 
therefore  be  as  follows :  from  Catholicism,  with  which  in  all 
probability  he  was  not  very  accurately  acquainted,  Mani  borrowed 
nothing,  rejecting  it  rather  as  a  devilish  error.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  regarded  Christianity  in  the  form  which  it  had  assumed 
in  the  Basilidian  and  Marcionite  sects  (also  among  the  Barde- 
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sanians?)  as  a  relatively  valuable  and  correct  religion.  But  from 
them,  as  also  from  the  Persians,  he  took  hardly  anything  but 
names,  and  perhaps,  besides,  what  criticism  he  had  of  the  O.  T. 
and  Judaism.  His  lofty  estimate  of  Paul  (and  his  epistles?), 
as  well  as  his  express  rejection  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
also  point  to  influences  due  to  Marcionitism.  He  seems  to  have 
recognised  and  to  have  interpreted  in  accordance  with  his  own 
teaching  a  part  of  the  historical  matter  of  the  Gospel. 

Finally,  the  question  further  rises  whether  Buddhistic  elements 
are  not  to  be  observed  in  Manichaeism.  The  majority  of  later 
scholars  since  F.  Chr.  Baur  have  answered  this  question  in  the 
affirmative.  According  to  Kessler,  Mani  used  Buddha's  teaching, 
at  least  for  his  ethics.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  took  long 
journeys  to  India,  and  was  familiar  with  Buddhism.  The  occur 
rence  of  the  name  of  Buddha  (Budda)  in  the  legend  about  Mani 
and  perhaps  in  his  own  writings  points  to  the  fact  that  the 
founder  of  this  religion  concerned  himself  with  Buddhism.  But 
what  he  borrowed  from  it  for  his  own  doctrine  must  have  been 
very  unimportant  On  a  closer  comparison  we  find  that  the  differ 
ence  between  the  two  faiths  is  in  all  their  main  doctrines  very 
great,  and  that  the  resemblances  are  almost  always  merely 
accidental.  This  is  true  even  as  regards  morality  and  asceticism. 
There  is  no  point  in  Manichaeism  for  whose  explanation  we  need 
have  recourse  to  Buddhism.  Under  such  circumstances  any 
relationship  between  the  two  religions  remains  a  bare  possibility ; 
nor  has  the  investigation  of  Geyler  raised  this  possibility  to  a 
probability  (Das  System  des  Manichaismus  und  sein  Verhaltniss 
zum  Buddhismus,  Jena  1875). 

How  are  we  to  explain  the  fact  .that  Manichaeism  spread  so 
rapidly  and  really  became  a  world-religion?  The  answer  has 
been  given  that  it  was  because  it  was  the  complete  Gnosis,  the 
fullest,  most  consistent,  and  most  artistic  system  based  on  the 
ancient  Babylonian  religion  (so  Kessler).  This  explanation  is  not 
sufficient,  for  no  religion  makes  an  impression  mainly  by  its 
doctrinal  system,  however  complete  that  may  be.  But  it  is  also 
incorrect,  for  the  older  Gnostic  systems  were  not  more  meagre 
than  the  Manichaean.  What  rather  gave  Manichaeism  its  strength 
was,  above  all,  the  combination  of  ancient  mythology  and  a  rigid 
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materialistic  dualism  with  an  extremely  simple,  spiritual  cultus, 
and  a  strict  morality ;  this  was  supplemented  by  the  personality 
of  the  founder  (of  which  indeed  we  know  little  enough).  If  we 
compare  it  with  the  Semitic  nature-religions,  it  is  obvious  that 
it  retained  their  mythologies,  transformed  into  "  doctrines,"  but 
did  away  with  the  whole  sensuous  cultus,  substituting  a  spiritual 
worship  as  well  as  a  strict  morality.  Thus  it  was  capable  of 
satisfying  the  new  wants  of  an  old  world.  It  offered  revelation, 
redemption,  moral  virtue,  and  immortality,  spiritual  blessings, 
on  the  ground  of  nature-religion.  Further,  the  simple  and  yet 
firm  constitution  calls  for  attention  which  Mani  himself  gave 
to  his  institution.  The  learned  and  the  ignorant,  the  enthusiast 
and  the  man  of  the  world,  could  here  find  a  welcome,  no  one 
had  more  laid  upon  him  than  he  could  and  would  bear ;  more 
over,  each  was  attracted  and  secured  by  the  prospect  of  reaching 
a  higher  stage,  while  those  who  were  gifted  were  besides  promised 
that  they  would  require  to  submit  to  no  authority,  but  would 
be  led  by  pure  reason  to  God.  As  this  religion  was  thus  adapted, 
perhaps  beforehand,  to  individual  needs,  it  was  also  capable  of 
continuously  appropriating  what  was  foreign.  Furnished  from  the 
first  with  fragments  of  different  religions,  it  could  increase  or 
diminish  its  store,  without  breaking  its  own  elastic  structure. 
But  a  great  capacity  for  adaptation  was  quite  as  necessary  to 
a  world-religion,  as  a  divine  founder  in  whom  men  could  see 
and  venerate  the  supreme  revelation  of  God  himself.  While 
Manichaeism  in  fact  knew  of  no  redeemer,  although  it  gave  Mani 
this  title ;  while  it  only  recognised  a  physical  and  Gnostic  process 
of  redemption  ;  yet  in  Mani  it  possessed  the  chief  prophet  of  God. 
If  we  notice,  finally,  that  Manichaeism  presented  a  simple, 
apparently  profound,  and  yet  easy,  solution  of  the  problem  of 
good  and  evil,  which  had  become  especially  burdensome  in  the 
second  and  third  centuries,  we  have  named  the  most  important 
phenomena  which  explain  its  rapid  extension. 

Sketch  of  tJie  History  of  JManichczism. 

Manichaeism  first  got  a  firm  footing  in  the  East,  in  Persia, 
Mesopotamia,  and  Transoxania.  The  persecutions  which  it  had 
to  endure  did  not  hinder  its  extension.  The  seat  of  the  Mani- 
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chaean  Pope  was  for  centuries  in  Babylon,  and  afterwards  in 
Samarcand.  Even  after  Islam  had  conquered  the  East,  Mani- 
chaeism  held  its  ground ;  it  even  seems  to  have  spread  still 
further  owing  to  the  Mohammedan  conquest,  and  it  gained 
secret  adherents  among  the  Mohammedans  themselves.  The 
doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Manichaean  Church  underwent 
little  change  in  the  East,  it  especially  did  not  there  approach 
much  nearer  the  Christian  religion.  But  it  experienced  attempts 
at  reform  several  times;  for,  as  was  natural,  its  "Auditores" 
readily  became  secularised.  These  attempts  also  led  temporarily 
to  schisms  and  the  formation  of  sects.  At  the  close  of  the 
tenth  century,  the  time  when  the  Fihrist  was  written,  the  Mani- 
chaeans  had  been  already  expelled  from  the  cities  in  Mesopo 
tamia  and  Persia,  and  had  withdrawn  into  the  villages.  But  in 
Turkestan  and  up  to  the  borders  of  China,  there  existed  numer 
ous  Manichaean  communities,  nay,  even  whole  tribes  which  had 
adopted  the  religion  of  Mani.  Probably  the  great  Mongolian 
migrations  first  put  an  end  to  Manichaeism  in  Central  Asia. 
But  in  India,  on  the  coasts  of  Malabar,  there  were  Manichaeans 
even  in  the  fifteenth  century,  side  by  side  with  Thomist  Christ 
ians  (see  Germann,  Die  Thomaschristen,  1875).  Manichaeism  first 
penetrated  into  the  Grseco-Roman  Empire  about  A.D.  280,  in 
the  time  of  the  Emperor  Probus  (see  Eusebius.  Chronicon).  If 
we  may  hold  Diocletian's  edict  against  the  Manichaeans  to  be 
genuine,  they  already  had  a  firm  footing  in  the  West  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  century ;  but  Eusebius  did  not  know 
the  sect  accurately  as  late  as  about  A.D.  325.  It  was  only 
after  about  A.D.  330  that  the  religion  spread  rapidly  in  the 
Roman  Empire.  Its  adherents  were  recruited,  on  the  one  hand, 
from  the  ancient  Gnostic  sects,  especially  the  Marcionites, 
Manichaeism  having,  besides,  strongly  influenced  the  develop 
ment  of  the  Marcionite  Churches  in  the  fourth  century.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  gained  followers  from  the  great  number  of  the 
"  cultured",  who  sought  for  a  "rational"  and  yet  to  some  ex 
tent  Christian,  religion,  and  who  had  exalted  "free  inquiry  "- 
esp.  as  regards  the  O.  T. — into  a  battle-flag.  Criticism  on  Catholi 
cism,  and  polemics,  were  now  the  strong  point  of  Manichseism,  esp. 
in  the  West.  It  admitted  the  stumbling-blocks  which  the  O.  T. 
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presented  to  every  thinker,  and  gave  itself  out  as  a  Christianity 
without  the  O.  T.  Instead  of  the  subtle  Catholic  theories  about 
divine  predestination  and  human  freedom,  and  the  difficult 
Theodicy,  it  offered  an  extremely  simple  conception  of  sin  and 
goodness.  It  did  not  preach  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation, 
which  was  particularly  repugnant  to  those  who  were  passing 
from  the  ancient  cults  to  the  Universal  Religion.  In  its  rejection 
of  this  doctrine,  it  coincided  with  Neoplatonism.  But  while 
the  latter,  with  all  its  attempts  to  accommodate  itself  at  various 
points  to  Christianity,  found  no  formula  that  would  introduce 
into  its  midst  the  special  veneration  of  Christ,  the  Western 
Manichaeans  succeeded  in  giving  their  doctrine  a  Christian 
colouring.  Of  the  Manichaean  mythology  all  that  became 
popular  was  the  rigid  physical  dualism ;  its  barbarous  portions 
were  prudently  disguised  as  "  mysteries " ;  nay,  they  were  even 
frankly  disavowed  here  and  there  by  the  adepts.  The  farther 
Manichaeism  pushed  into  the  West,  the  more  Christian  and 
philosophical  it  became ;  in  Syria  it  kept  itself  comparatively 
pure.  It  found  its  most  numerous  adherents  in  North  Africa, 
where  it  had  secret  followers  even  among  the  clergy;  this  may 
perhaps  be  explained  by  the  Semitic  origin  of  a  part  of  the 
population.  Augustine  was  an  "Auditor"  for  nine  years,  while 
Faustus  was  at  the  time  the  most  distinguished  Manichaean 
teacher  in  the  Wrest.  In  his  later  writings  against  Manichaeism 
Augustine  chiefly  discusses  the  following  problems:  (i)  the 
relations  of  knowledge  and  faith,  reason  and  authority;  (2)  the 
nature  of  good  and  evil,  and  the  origin  of  the  latter;  (3)  the 
existence  of  free-will,  and  its  relation  to  divine  omnipotence ; 
(4)  the  relation  of  evil  in  the  world  to  the  divine  government. 
The  Christian  Byzantine  and  Roman  Emperors  from  Valens 
onwards  issued  strict  laws  against  the  Manichaeans.  But  at 
first  these  bore  little  fruit.  The  "  Auditores "  were  difficult  to 
detect,  and  really  gave  slight  occasion  for  a  persecution.  In 
Rome  itself  the  doctrine  had  a  large  following,  especially  among 
the  scholars  and  professors,  between  A.D.  370  and  440,  and 
it  made  its  way  among  the  mass  of  the  people  by  means  of  a 
popular  literature,  in  which  even  the  Apostles  played  a  promin 
ent  part  ("Apocryphal  Acts  of  the  Apostles").  Manichaeism 
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also  experienced  attempts  at  reform  in  the  West ;  but  we  know 
little  about  them.  Leo  the  Great,  in  alliance  with  the  civil 
power,  was  the  first  to  adopt  active  measures  against  Mani 
chaeism.  Valentinian  III.  sentenced  its  adherents  to  banishment, 
Justinian  made  the  penalty  death.  It  seems  to  have  been 
extinguished  in  North  Africa  by  the  persecution  of  the  Vandals. 
It  really  died  out  nowhere  else,  either  in  the  Byzantine  Empire, 
or  in  the  West;  for  it  gave  an  impulse  to  the  formation  of 
new  sects  which  were  allied  to  it  in  the  early  part  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  If  it  has  not  been  proved  that  the  Spanish 
Priscillians  had  been  already  influenced  by  Manichaeism  in  the 
fourth  century,  still  it  is  undoubted  that  the  Paulicians  and 
Bogomilians,  as  well  as  the  Cathari,  are  to  be  traced  back  to 
it  (and  Marcionitism).  Thus,  if  not  the  system  of  Mani  the 
Persian,  yet  Manichaeism  modified  by  Christianity  accompanied 
the  Catholic  Church  of  the  West  on  into  the  thirteenth  century. 

Literature. — Beausobre,  Hist,  critique  de  Manichee  et  du 
Manicheisme,  2  vols.  1734  sq.  Too  great  prominence  is  given 
in  this  work  to  the  Christian  elements  in  Manichaeism.  Baur, 
Das  manichaische  Religionssystem,  1831.  Manichasan  specu 
lation  is  here  presented  speculatively.  Fliigel,  Mani,  1 862 ;  an 
investigation  based  on  the  Fihrist.  Kessler,  Unters.  z.  Genesis 
des  manich.  Religionssystems,  1876;  by  the  same  author, 
"Mani,  Manichaer"  in  the  R.-Encykl.  f.  protest  Theol.  u.  Kirche, 
2  Ed.,  Vol.  IX.,  p.  223 — 259;  the  account  given  above  is  based 
in  several  of  its  expositions  on  this  article.  Kessler  has  since 
published  a  work,  "  Mani,  Forschungen  uber  die  manich.  Relig. 
Ein  Beitrag  z.  vergleichenden  Religionsgeschichte  des  Orients. 
I.  Bd.  Voruntersuchungen  und  Quellen,  1889;"  see  on  this 
the  acute  reviews  of  Rahlfs  (Gott  Gel.  Anz.  1889,  No.  23), 
Noldeke  (Zeitschrift  d.  deutschen  morgenl.  Gesellsch.  Vol.  XLIIL, 
p.  535  ff.)  and  August  Muller  (Theol.  Lit.-Ztg.,  1890,  No.  4). 
The  older  accounts  may  be  mentioned  of  Mosheim,  Lardner, 
Walch,  and  Schrockh,  as  also  the  monograph  of  Trechsel, 
Ueber  Kanon,  Kritik  und  Exegese  der  Manichaer,  1832,  and 
A.  Newmann's  Introductory  Essay  on  the  Manichaean  heresy,  1887. 
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primitive  peoples.  It  also  considers  more  abstract  aspects  of  thought 
such  as  the  nature  of  reality,  the  structure  of  the  ego,  human  person 
ality,  the  systematization  of  ideas,  the  concept  of  gods,  belief,  and 
similar  matters. 

It  is  not  a  simple  compendium  of  traits,  ripped  out  of  context,  but  a 
brilliant  interpretation  of  myth  and  symbolism  in  terms  of  the  meaning 
assigned  to  them  in  each  culture.  It  is  factual  in  approach,  and  quotes 
original  primitive  documents  extensively.  It  does  not  tear  ideas  from 
their  matrix,  nor  does  it  seek  far-fetched  interpretations  in  terms  of 
preconceived  psychological  theories. 

Throughout  most  of  this  interesting  book,  primitive  men  are  allowed  to 
speak  for  themselves.  Most  of  the  supporting  data  were  obtained  at 
first  hand,  much  of  it  by  the  author  himself  in  his  contacts  with  primitive 
peoples. 
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THE  IDEA  OF  PROGRESS 
by  J.  B.  Bury 

Written  by  one  of  the  greatest  historians  of  our  generation,  this  un 
usual  volume  describes  the  birth  and  growth  of  one  of  the  most 
important  basic  ideas  of  our  civilization:  progress,  or  the  concept 
that  men  are  advancing  in  a  definite  and  desirable  direction. 

This  idea  is  so  much  a  part  of  our  mental  background  that  we  never 
consider  that  it  is  purely  a  modern  idea,  and  that  it  was  not  held 
by  the  Greeks  or  Romans  or  Medieval  and  Renaissance  Europeans. 
It  first  arose  in  the  rationalistic  philosophy  of  the  Enlightenment. 

Dr.  Burry  does  not  attempt  to  evaluate  the  "truth"  of  the  idea  of 
progress.  He  does,  however,  demonstrate  how  important  this  idea 
has  been  as  a  motivating  force  in  modern  history.  He  relates  it  to 
the  writings  end  actions  of  such  men  as  Montesquieu,  Condorcet, 
Darwin,  Descartes,  Diderot,  Gibbon,  Kant,  Louis  XIV,  Malthus,  Marx, 
Turgot,  Voltaire,  and  Locke.  He  draws  examples  from  such  widely 
different  fields  as  literature,  philosophy,  history,  economics,  political 
science,  physics,  biology,  and  music. 

Unabridged  reissue.  Introduction  by  Charles  A.  Beard.  Index,  xl  -j- 
375pp.  5  3/8  x  8. 
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SCEPTICISM  AND  ANIMAL  FAITH 
by  George  Santayana 

In  SCEPTICISM  AND  ANIMAL  FAITH,  Santayana  analyzes  the  nature 
of  the  knowing  process  and  demonstrates  by  means  of  clear,  power 
ful  arguments  how  we  know  and  what  validates  our  knowledge.  The 
central  concept  of  his  philosophy  is  found  in  a  careful  discrimination 
between  the  awareness  of  objects  independent  of  our  perception  and 
the  awareness  of  essences  attributed  to  objects  by  our  mind,  or,  what 
Santayana  calls  the  realm  of  existents  and  the  realm  of  subsistents. 
Since  we  can  never  be  certain  that  these  attributes  actually  inhere  in  a 
substratum  of  existents,  scepticism  is  established  as  a  form  of  belief 
but  animal  faith  is  shown  to  be  a  necessary  quality  of  the  human  mind. 
Without  this  faith  there  could  be  no  rational  approach  to  the  necessary 
problem  of  understanding  and  surviving  in  this  world. 

Santayana  derives  this  practical  philosophy  from  a  wide  and  fascinat 
ing  variety  of  sources.  He  considers  critically  the  positions  of  such 
philosophers  as  Descartes,  Euclid,  Hume,  Kant,  Parmenides,  Plato, 
Pythagoras,  Schopenhauer,  and  the  Buddhist  school  as  well  as  the 
assumptions  made  by  the  ordinary  man  in  everyday  situations.  Such 
matters  as  the  nature  of  belief,  the  rejection  of  classical  idealism,  the 
nature  of  intuition  and  memory,  symbols  and  myth,  mathematical 
reality,  literary  psychology,  the  discovery  of  essence,  sublimations  of 
animal  faith,  the  implied  being  of  truth,  and  many  others  are  given 
detailed  analyses  in  individual  chapters. 

Unabridged  reissue  with  a  preface  by  the  author.  Index,  xii  -f-  314pp. 
53/8  x  8. 
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TRANSFORMATION   OF  NATURE   IN  ART 
by  A.  N.  Coomaraswamy 

An  unabridged  reissue  of  a  basic  work  on  Asiatic  religious  art  and  philos 
ophy  of  religion  by  one  of  the  greatest  Indologists  of  the  century.  With 
vast  erudition,  Coomaraswamy  analyzes  the  community  of  theory  behind 
medieval  European  and  Asiatic  art,  and  demonstrates  that  both  differ 
radically  from  post-Renaissance  European  art  because  of  a  basic  philo 
sophic  orientation  on  the  part  of  the  medieval  and  oriental  artist. 

The  author's  first  paper  considers  the  theory  of  religious  art  in  Asia,  with 
references  to  Chinese  and  Indian  theory;  the  second  analyzes  mystical 
religious  art  interpretation  in  the  medieval  European  mystic  Meister  Eckhart. 
Further  papers  consider  Indian  medieval  aesthetic  manuals,  the  interpreta 
tion  of  symbolic  language  in  aesthetics,  the  origin  and  use  of  images  in 
India.  This  is  a  book  not  only  for  the  orientalist,  the  art  historian,  the  philos 
opher,  but  also  for  the  artist  who  realizes,  with  Dante,  that  "Who  paints  a 
figure,  if  he  cannot  be  it,  cannot  draw  it." 

Glossaries  of  Sanskrit  and  Chinese  terms.  Bibliography.  41  pp  of  notes, 
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